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ADVERTISEMENT. 


This volume exceeds the second, numerically, by fifty-six pages ; 
and, materially , in proportion of, at least, one hundred and sixty, 
from the close printing adopted at page 249 a circumstance 
which will account for some delay in its publication. As time 
throughout many countries of Asia, is the chief criterion by which 
. distances are ascertained, the hour of departure from one stage 
and of arrival at another, is, in general, noticed with minute 
accuracy ; and that future travellers may furnish their private 
stores accordingly, the principal articles of food at different places, 
are particularly mentioned, — some stages abounding with those 
which others altogether want. In a few copies the reference to 
Plate LVJ1 (View of the mountains near Isfahan) has been 
omitted; it should have occurred in p. 41 , line 5, after the word 
“right.” And in p. 500 , line 2 , after “ appearance ,” should 
have been a reference to the View of Tosiah, Plate LXX X. 
The Turkish names of places between Kdrs and Scutari are 
given from a list obligingly communicated by Mr. Pisani , chief 
Dragoman to the British Embassy at Constantinople. 


Criclhowri, Intbuehkirf. 


Jmuilk, 1 * 83 . 
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TRAVELS 


IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 

OF 

THE EAST. 


CHAPTER Xlir. 

Account of Jspah&n or Isfahdn, and of the River Zendehrud , 
according to Eastern writers. 


OEFORE I record the transactions which immediately 
followed our arrival at Isfahdn , or describe any of the 
objects noticed there, it Seems necessary that I should 
examine! the information given by Eastern writer^ on the 
subject of this celebrated city; having previously remarked, 
that while, in conformity with modern pronunciation, the 
Aame throughout myipages generally appears lsfahdn\j^± 
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PERSIA. 


[Chap. 13. 


yet it is more properly Ispahan or, according to the 

strictness of orthography, Asp-hyn , Aspahan. That this 
represents the ancient Aspadana, although placedby Ptol- 
emy, in Persis, (Lib. VI. c. 4, As. tab. 5) can scarcely be 
doubted: of their ideritity the Excellent D’Anville (Geogr. 
Anc.) was convinced; and his opinion has been adopted by 
De la Rochette and Barbi6 du Bocage(‘). 

The name written Spahdn (or Sepahan) thus 
occurs three or four times in the Bundehesh , an extraordinary 
Pahlavi composition, of which I was so fortunate as to 
procure a well-writen copy from one of the Pdrsis or Fire- 
worshippers at Bombay. M. Anquetil du Perron, who with 
considerable ingenuity and accuracy translated the Bundehesh 
into French, retricts its antiquity to the seventh century; 
although he regards it as a compilation formed from Zend 
originals, older not only than the Christian era, but probably 
than the victories of Alexander^). 

The next work, according to chronological order, wherein 
I have found notice of Isfahan, is the “ Book of Conquests,” 
that valuable record quoted (see Vol. II, p. 312) as the 


O See M. de la Rochette's map “ Indite Veteris," &c. which I have already noticed 
with due.praite, (Vol. II. p. 174) ; and the Geographical “Analyte,” &c, subjoined by 
M. Barbie du Bocage, to the “ Examen Critique det Historiens d’Alexandre” of Baron 
de Sainte Croix, (8d edit. Paris, 1804, p. 817). 

O " Le nfont Bakhtan est dans Sepahan.” See “ Zendavesta,” Tome. II. p. 868; 
and p, 393. “ Le Khrei roud a sa source dans Sepalyui,” 4ke* See alio p. 887 ahd 
p. 888, concerning the antiquity of the Bunithtth. 
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Tih'ifch or chronicle of Ebn Aasim of C&fa, who flourished 
in the eighth century, soon after Persia had yielded to the 
Muselmdn arms, of which he has traced the progress and 
success. This author describes Ispahan, Spahdn, or Isfahan , 
(for it is so written in different copies) as furnishing twenty 
thousand men, to the army which assembled and fought 
in the great battle at A ihdvend, (or NuhavendJ against the 
forces of Omar the Arabian Khalifah in 64 1( 3 ). 

About this time, as we learn from Tabui (an historian of 
the ninth century), HuuMuzA’N,aPersian prince and general, 
considered Ispahan as the head; Pars and Kirmdn the hands; 
and Hamaddn and Rat as feet of the empire( 4 ); but Spahdn is 


(*) On this occasion the Persian army consisted of one hundred and fifty thousand 
men, suvdr u ptddah (**A*v. horse and foot, selected from ditlerent parts of 

the empire, according to Ebn Aasim’s account, in the following proportions. Rai $ 
Semnan, Ddmeghdn and the neighbouring places contributed 20,000 men. Hama- 
dan and Sdveh, 10,000. Nuhdvcnd , 10,000. Hum and Cdshdn, 20,000. hfahdn f 
20,000. Pdrs aud Kirmdn , 40,000; and Aderbaijdn , 30,000. Respecting the name 
I find it accented with fatteh on the first syllable, Nahdvcnd, by Ebn Kha- 
leca'n who observes that some have accented it with damm , calling it Nuhdvend ; 
and he adds that this was derived from Nuhh or Noah, a nddvend signifying 
an edifice; the city having been founded uy Noah, (See Ebn Kh a'leca n in Abu Air 
Kasim Juneid ^\). The Geographer Saokk Isfahan! accents it 

also Nuhavend(m his MS. Takwm al held an But the Diet. Burhdn 

Kdtea marks the first syllable with ke$r t and derives the name from <G nih cquiva- 
lent to $hahr (^) a city; and 6 vend, the jars or vases manufactured there is 
great numbers. But this Dictionary also notices it as accented Nahdvend and jVtfA& 
wend, and its derivation from Noah and dvend, signifying a throne or seat? 

Aft— J y) j ij»j\ j iA (J+*\)J * (‘) 

i/t y* > -So my dde.t copy of Tabki's Cfaroaicle; tlie second MS. 

. for Utviuian read. Adtrbaigdn (^KAyd). . 
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noticed in a former part oFTabri’s chronicle as having been 
the country of Ka'veh (*,!£ ) a celebrated black-smith, to 
whose assistance the mighty Feridu'.v was indebted for his 
throne seven or eight hundred years before Christ. The 
name of Isfahan or Spahan frequently occurs in the Shdh 
Nameh of Firdausi; first, I believe, in a line which alludos 
to Ka'veh, the personage above-mentioned( 5 ). 

Ebn Haukal (in the tenth century) described lsfahdn as 
a wealthy and flourishing city, remarkable for its fruits, and 
manufactories of silk and linen, according to his printed 
work, p. 169; in this account the Stir at belddn agrees, that 
fine MS. copy of his work so often quoted ; and it adds, that 
** Isfahan consists of two towns, the first called Yehudiah, the 
“other Mcd'mah or the city > \ 6 ) ; that they were separated by a* 
small interval, both having mosques, and their houses being 
constructed of clay; and that “this city is the great mart for. 
“Pars, and Kuhestdn, and Khurdsdn, and Khtizistan ; and 
“ the very beautiful and costly garments made here of cotton; 
“embroidered {scarlet stuffs, and silk, are highly prized and 
“ sent all over Irdk, and into Pars, and every part ofKuhestdn 
“ and Khurdsdn , and the different regions of hldm. Saffron, 

O “Thy father was of SjAMn, a worker in iron/' do ^,UU^ j\ C 

I suspect that this line has crept into sojme copies of Firdausi's work, (for it does 001- 
•ccur in all) from therein of his preceptor A$edi, mentioned jn Vol. I. p, 48, note 

A* 3 J fi* 3 ^ Jj' jd Ut j ttyi * 
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“also, abounds in this place; and the fruits are much finer 
“ than those produced in any other country ; and on account 
“of their superior flavour and fragrance, they are exported 
“throughout IrAk ; and from IrAk to KhurAsun there is 
“not any spot, except Rat, that yields so many comforts and 
“luxuries of life”( 7 ).. 

As the word YehAdi signifies “a Jew”, we might infer from 
the name Ythudiah that this place had formerly been a 
Jewish settlement; the following extract from the Seiralbeldd 
will tend to confirm this inference. Having declared IsfahAn 
(in the fourth climate) to be one of the most considerable 
and delightful cities of Persia, excelling more particularly in 
the purity of air and fertility of soil, in the beauty, accom- 
plishments, and virtues of its inhabitants, (on which subjects 
some verses are quoted) the Manuscript proceeds to state 
that “ the ancient town was denominated Jei, and is said to 
“have been founded by Iscander ; it was a place of great 
“size, and named Yehudiah having been thus peopled; 

J p£j/l _} ) tiij! x C-silhl C-jUi 

j j j jljC./j ) t'V* J 1 

if* J*'*" tj j' ci 

y . c>iJ jl ) Jit* J . V’l 1*^* ) ^1 

ji*t ^Ll/Abjl^jl j jJil (Ja>. yl 1/1 d yiji ifji 

f J j* '***/**' J lM*J '~r*> h 4/^ jl 

||ts« Wilhititoh , 
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“when Bakiitnasser led away captive from Jerusalem 

“ the most ingenious artists, they arrived at the spot where 

“ Isfahan now stands; and finding that in the qualities of air 

“and water it resembled their holy city, they chose it for 

“their residence and established themselves there”/). 

# 

Some passages must now be extracted from IIamdallak 
Cazvi'nPs description of Isfahan, and its four hundred de- 
pendent villages, comprised in eight districts, among which 
I find mentioned as first, the territory of Jei bordering on the 
city j) This account was written in the 

fourteenth century ; when, says our author, Isfahan was 
reckoned by some as belonging to the fourth climate, but 
according to the calculation of longitude and latitude, men 
of science placed it in the third. From the Fortunate 
Islands, he adds, its longitude is 86, 40, and its latitude, from 
the equinoctial line 32, 25. “ Originally,” continues the Per- 
sian geographer, “it consisted of four villages, Karran, Der-i - 




.jfi* y j*\J Xi y 

j»aXx!S : ^ y Aj 

U+f jJUll d J Al jj 

(MS. Seir al belad. Clim, IV). 0 Jl VV j J*? 

The reader of my former volumes will probably recollect that Iscanukk oi Sagan* 
der is Alexander the Great, and Bakhtnasser is Nebuchadnezzar. See what 
Mi4 i or Bunnell has ingeniously collected from various authors respecting the Jewish 
settlement at UpaMh. (Geog. of Herodot p,398> The word Jtftii PaMuvi signified 
fp^rf* or excellent/ and is still added to the names of fire-worshippers at Bombay, 

. *Md Swrat, w Da'ra Bahra'mjbi, &c. 
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** kushk, J&bdreh and Deridesht, with certain arable lands. 
“Of those, some part may be ascribed to Tahmurath the 
Ptshdddian monarch, and some to Jemshi'd; but the 
‘‘greater portion to Dhu’l'-Karnein, the “ two-horned;” 
“or Alexander. When Cai Koba'd, first sovereign of the 
“ Caianian dynasty made this place his capital, great multi- 
“ tudes of people assembled there ; buildings were erected. 
“ without the villages, which being united by degrees, formed 
“ at length a considerable city! Rukn a d'douleh ITassapt, 
“son of Bui ah, surrounded it (in the tenth century of 
“ Christ) with a rampart, of which the circumference amounts 
“to twenty one thousand paces; this was constructed under 
“the Zodiacal sign of Sagittarius ; the city is divided into 
“ forty four districts, and has nine gates ; its climate is tem- 
“ perate both in summer and winter, and the heat is never 
“so excessive, nor the cold, as to impede the business of 
“any person. Earthquakes, rain and lightning are here 
« seldom destructive ; in the earth of this place dead bodies 

r 

“ decay but slowly ; and it preserves for several years what- 
ever grain or other substances may be deposited therein ; 

* 

“ the plague and paralytick diseases are very rare. The river 
“ Zendehrud passes by Isfahan on the south-western side, and 
“from its stream many canals or conduits flow through the 
“ city; there is well-water also at the distance (or deptji) of five 
“or six yards, nearly equal in salubrity and pleasant flavour to 
“ the water of the river; and whatever seeds are brought from 
“ any other place and sown here, will be found, if they should 
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“not improve, at least not to degenerate, except pomegran- 
** ates; which never thrive at Isfahan; and even this circum- 
" stance demonstrates the excellence of its climate and water# 
“ for pomegranates flourish most ijj an impure air”( 9 ). 

Then follow the praises of those fruits for which Isfahan 
has at all times been remarkable; the apples, quinces, pears, 
apricots, melons, and various others, so celebrated that they 
are exported to India and Asia Minor( 10 ). Hamdallah 

A^^ U y 8^1;^ ^ A ^ S Ay t S .3 ^ ) 

Ajjjj J y ftcjij* 

jO lxi\ ujXJ}/ A 'yjl jy oUi.£ 

^ja ! 1 Ai i — L asA i^jiH 

(AlA** j ub^ i aj^j^V c;'**- 

y'JtwjU JaJU^ yjl u/A* Ajl J aj'jyJ *j j <tW<« jtfa- j ^^5 

I j y Ajb j’j ^ bv^“A Ay*j U jm y \*J y w l ^J j 

J* J A-'^J y JO J3 £y<* (_/!.? Ui AasI JjA jX«£ Ailij C_^a-y« o£ lUUlo 

j A)A j A*£j *Uj JL. Aa^. U' J A/J *\& tjjJ: j <t\i j\ J oj^u, J Jo 

J j\ y OjbL* J4& yj.'hi yj *Lj t-^U- jJ Jyj t±Jj Jj jJkA \jy y 

<^V j d j b-f l£*W M j i£>V ^ 

(^* A-d£ £_u • A. AjJ Is-'b jCo jl ^ y <A }3 Ay 

u*«Axd I AjL: y£»j LsM jUi 31 j\ jji»£ aaaJ J jl 

(MS. A'uMt a l Culub. Geogr. sect. ch. 2). AjI t_/»J ^yiOU jAjU 4 ^ 

(“) Among those fruits Hamdallah mentions the tnikhi (A*) which I do not 
recollect to have seen in Persia, nor does he explain the name; blathat it was a hind of 
pear, which. m the soil uf Isfahan acquired a flavour peculiarly exquisite, we learn from 
the MS. Stir al belid. The name Rum {pyj) which I have translated Asia Minor, 
w sometimes extended toGreece; but properly signifies (as Hamdallah describee it 
M me seventh chapter of his Geography) the present Turkish empire or western part 
•f Asm, bounded by the Euxiue and Mediterranean seas, and by an imaginary line from 
the borders of Georgia and Armenia to the extremity of Syria near Egypt. 
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proceeds to describe the pasture-lands which in a surprising 
manner fatten and strengthen cattle; the plains and admira- 
ble hunting-grounds abounding in game of every kind; he 
informs us that in the cit^were many publick edifices; at one 
of these (a madrasseh or college) in the Gulbdr (/*!£) district, 
which contained the body of Sctlta'n Muhammed, the 
Seljtikian, was preserved a stone weighing about two thousand 
mans, brought from India, where it had been esteemed the 
chief idol ; and the people of that country offered, but in vain, 
to redeem it at any price. He then observes that the inhab- 
itants of Isfahan are fair-complexioned ; notices their reli- 
gious sects, the difference of which caused much strife and 
contention ; he quotes some epigrammatical verses, and an 
Arabian prophecy respecting Deja'l (JU-j) the false Messiah 
or Antichfist, who, it is said, shall come from the Yehitdihh 
of Isfahan, or the Jewish quarter above-mentioned. One 
district, he says, the Shahristan called also Shahr-i - 

now (y yi.) or the new town, was founded by Secander or 
Alexander, and rebuilt by Firu'z, the SasAnian king; and in 
the territory of MArbin (^^U) there was a castle erected by 
Tahmurath, and this castle has been denominated Ateshg&h, 
as Bahman the son of Asfendya'r constructed a 
Fire-temple within it. 

Having enumerated the d istricts and their respective villa- 
ges,(many ofwhich contained, in his time, a thousand houses 
or families} the geographer closes this account of hfah&n by 
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calculating its distance from several other places; and as th« 
statement appears sufficiently correct and may be useful to 
future travellers, I have subjoined it in the Appendix. 

Ebn Vardi, in one copy of his Arabick work, devotes 
but a single line to Isfahan, celebrating the excellence of ita 
air, soil and water. This line occurs also in my second 
copy ; (a fine Manuscript) which has, besides, the following 
brief account of Isfahan : “it consists of two towns; one called 
u Yeh&diah, the other Shahr buneh ; and these constitute at 
•‘present the most flourishing and abundant city of Jebdl 
*' ( Irhk Ajemi or Parthia) and the largest ; here are manu- 
4 ‘ factured embroidered garments of various kinds, silk and 

4 

cotton ; samon grows here in great profusion, and is sent 
* from this place to other countries’^ 11 ). * 

Ami'n Ahmed Ra'zi (^^>1^1), authorof a history of 
thePersian poets, entitled llajt aklim (^U\ u>Aa) or the “Seven 
“ Climates,” has illustrated his work with much geographical 
matter, and in the description of Isfahan borrows from the 
Seir al bclad (or A thar al be lad ), and the Nuzhat al cuMb many 
passages which I have already extracted from these Manus-, 
cripts and, therefore, shall not here repeal. His account then 

L* } j Us Wl j ( u ) 

Vt? y yjlj*^ tjyl jljl* J iW j ■' 

j'ltV 1 .MS. Khtraud or hhetidit bi qfiift.j 1 iusf 

intb SMhrpdnehya iu ihe but doubt its correctaui. 
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-proceeds to state that concerning the foundation of Isfah&n 
there have been many contradictory opinions ; several ascri- 
bing it to Is pah a'n a descendant of Ya'fet (or Japhet); 
whilst others regard it as the work of Is pah a'n son of Sa'ji 
(or Shem) the son of Noah; and some have affirmed that 
Isfah&n is a name formed of words implying “ the city of 
" horsemen f others declare that Isfah&n is the general 
denomination of the whole territory; "and, adds our author, 
1,4 it is mentioned in the Ajaieb al beld&n or " W onders of 
" Regions” that this city was, at a very early period, styled 
" Yeh&diah or the Jewish settlement; because the children of 
"Israel when they fled from Bakht al nasser, carried 
" with them some of the clay or earth from Jerusalem, and 
" having wandered through the world they found that the 
"soil of Isfah&n resembled the earth of their original sacred 
*' habitation ; and there they erected a city and called it 

" Yehudiah ” " Isfah&n is situate on the banks of the river 

" Zendehrud , or as some express the name Zaiendehr&d; and 
"from this stream a thousand and one charyiels have been 
"cut, which supply abundantly with water the eight bel&ks 
" or districts’^ 1 *). Ahmed Ra'zi lias not omitted to notice 

d (**) 

sjliifj jtc . ill j\ 

Jiwlj U A) jjls <tf*i ijifjj 

^ jt J&’-j&j fry* Mi 

(MS. Haft Aklim, Climate IV). # •i 
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the antiseptick quality of the earth, the purity of air, and the 
excellent fruits of Isfahan; where, he adds, venomous crea- 
tures such as snakes and scorpions are seldom discovered; 
he praises the publick buildings; the gardensand baths; and 
in conclusion, quotes a poem of the celebrated Kua ka'ni, 
extravagantly representing that city as a perfect paradise ; 
Egypt (or its capital) as less important than the district of 
Jet; and the far-famed Nile inferior to the Zendehr&d ( 13 ). 

Of this river we perceive in the extract above-given that 
the name is variously expressed; and I have found it indiffer- 
ently written in Manuscripts of equal authority, Zendehriid, 
(or ZindehiudJ which may be translated “the living 

stream;” and Zaiendehrhd the river that bringsforth, 

fertilizes or vivifies. These, however, may be variations of 
the same name; but according to the Seir al beldd, the stream 
which runs by Isfahan was entitled “ Zurtn Rud” or the 
** Golden River,” “celebrated for the pleasantness and purity 
“of its water; the coarsest thread when washed in tha^ 
** stream becomes as soft and fine as silk; and the source is at 


( 1S ) j! fV** *>L> ^ From the poem of Kha'r a'ni 

our author has extracted hut ten distich* ; it consist?, h owever, of setenty iwo, or 

seventy five, according to ddftrent copie* of that poet’s Divtin Jo my collertf0%«acj| 
distich ending with the word SifaMn Few Persian poets furnish so many 

local allusions a* K.ha’ka'm; he ends every distich of another compositiou with the 
name of Rat ; and a poem of one hundred distich* (according to my bet* 

copy; has the name of Khurdtdn in the second list of each. : <-* & 
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“a certain spot called Tebukdn or Betak6n'\ u ). Nearly in 
the same manner one copy of Ebn Vardi’s Arabick trea*» 
tiseabove quoted celebrates the Zendehrtid ; but, as l suppose 
through some mistake, the name appears written NahrZem - 
riid, which would signify “ the river of emeralds.” According 
to the MS. “ it is famed for its purfc and salubrious water ; 
“in which clothes of a rough or coarse texture being washed 
“are rendered soft as silken garments; and it issues from a 
•‘place called Melk6n'\ ,s ). 

In his account of the Zendrful (for so the MS. one of very 
doubtful accuracy, exhibits this name) we learn from Ha fiz 
Abb y that it is a considerable river which passes near Isfahan; 
“in some books,” says the historian, “the name is written 
“ Zinehrfid, which may be derived from Zarinehrdd or “ the 
“ golden stream,” an appellation given because its water was 
“ deemed so precious that even a drop of it should not be 
“lost or wasted l 16 ) he adds, that this river proceeds origin- 
ally from the chashmeh or fountain of Juudn (^ty). 

vy* ■/S-J+v'tj J > <->l i)*o ct — Z # ( ,4 ) 

)/>} Z lj s j jp> • 3 (*/ is* ^s^s? J ‘■’■'V 

(MS .Vir at Mid ) * J 

' \ . • ‘ ** 

tyyh jJki J. JL J A-VJU Uuy Ji j* 3 •>]/•) j? (**) 

v V J ft c l* ) S/* uf* 

§ 

d &***t *?JJi ^ <_*•*“ S 3 ji' 0 *) 

V> *ijs* . 
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It is traced however by Hamd allah (in his Chapter on 
the subject of Persian Rivers) to the “ Kuh Zerdeh among the 
“ mountains of the greater Lur, and to the territory called. Mi 
“Sarv, the “cypress stream,” or fountain ; having passed 
“ through R&dibAr a district of Lurist&n, it proceeds to Firth 
•* zdn and Isfahan, and is at length, after a course of eighty 
“ farsangs, dissipated or absorbed, at Ravld Sestein in the 
** land of Gawkhani’X 17 ). He notices its names, Zaiendehr&d 
and Zarlnrud; and informs us that according to some 
accounts, this river sinks into the ground at Gawkhdni from 
which it runs subtcrraneously sixty farsangs, and then* rises 
again in the province of Kirmdn and flows into the eastern 
sea, c/ij* the eastern part, we may suppose, of the Per- 
sian Gulf). “It is related,” adds he, “that in former times, a 
“ piece of reed, having been marked for the purpose, was 
“ thrown into this stream at Gawkhdni, and appeared again in 
“ KirmAn’X 1 *) ; but the mountains, and soil would present 
so many natural obstacles in the intermediate space, that 
Hamdallah is induced to consider this story as not sup* 

ported by facts or even by probability. Yet in the work 
* 

entitled Ajaieb al helddn or “Wonders of Regions;” the descent 



jhiSjj ji if* H&?* ) Sli J) •f (**) * 
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of this river into the Persian Gulf is thus mentioned without 
any doubt or comment. “Tile Zendchrud which waters the 
“ territory of Isfahan, is remarkable for its purity and salu- 
“ brious qualities ; from branches of its stream the gardens 
“and villages of that place derive considerable advantage; 
“ and it falls into the sea of Fd/s”(’ 9 ). 

The Zendehr&d appears to have* borne, in the ancient dia- 
lects of Persia, denominations totally different, at least in 

v v 

sound, from any of those above-mentioned ; for the Bunde- 
hesh, according to Anquetil du Perron’s translation, (Zendav. 
Tome II. p, 391 » 393) styles it the Khrii (or Khret) and the 
Mtsregu rond , or Mesregantch. The extreme accu racy of that 
learned Frenchman is evinced, as usual, by a collation of his 
version with the original text. From my Manuscript copy 
already mentioned (p. 2) I annex (See Misc. Plate) as it ap- 
pears written in Puklavi characters, the passage respecting 
this river ; which at present is only known by the name of 
ZdleridchrM or Zaidehr&d ; the former being by 'many con- 
•iderfcd as more correct, although the latter seemed to me 
more generally used in conversation. 

This account might easily be lengthened by extracts from 
Other Manuscripts now before me; these, however, would 

t • 

t /i$\ 

$ 1 v! 3 J u-oj, jS lijjirA) () 
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add but little to our stock of knowledge, as the authors have, 
in general, borrowed not only the matter, but the very word* 
of those already quoted in this chapter. All the information 

respecting the river Zendehrdd which I received from various 

* 

persons at Isfahan in answer to my personal inquiries, agreed 
so nearly with notices compiled at the same time by Mi'rza' 
Muhammed Sa'leii, (a young and ingenious tnan of letters 
who accompanied our embassy from Shirdz, and has since 
visited England), that in translating a'fpw passages from his 

% * tt ' ■ 

Journal, obligingly communicated to me by himself, I offer 
the result of our joint researches; previously mentioning one 
account unnoticed by him which traces the stream to a 
source called Chdrchashmeh or the “ Four Foun- 

tains,” situate eighty or ninety miles westward of Isfah&n. 

“The Zendehrdd is a considerable river which rises among 
the mountains of Shdmkheh (<^Ia) in the Bakhtydri (^U **?) 
country ; and at the distance of twelve farsangs from those 
mountains, there is a certain bridge, the Byl-i-Kelleh{A& J,) 
exceedingly lofty, although it has but three arches; and this 
is situate in the territory of Chdrmehdl ( JU-^W) or the “ Four 
Districts, which, as report states, comprise from two to 
three hundred pargannahs (*y of villages(*°), where the lands 
are cultivated by the Bakhtydris and people of Chdr MeMl, 



* • 

O The MS. Dictionary JtMngMktbmtiu that pargumH *i S nifl« aterriloiy 
Jwn. wluch tout me levied. , .. . , * 
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chiefly with wheat and barley and a little rice. After this, 
the river waters Linj&n or the Linj&ndt a tract 

of country containing nearly thirty pargannahs of villages, and 
about eight thousand inhabitants. Rice is here the principal 
object of cultivation, but the soil produces also cotton, barley 
and wheat, some vetches, lentils, and a sufficiency of pease. 
Gardens arewery numerous in the territory of Linjan, through 
which the river Zendehrhd passes ; and there, likewise, is a 
bridge called Pul f--Varg/m J*) of firm workmanship. 
From this to the bridge of Kelleh before-mentioned, is a 
distance of six farsangs. The river, after a course of three 
farsangs from Pul i Vargdn, runs under another bridge of great 
size, the Pul i M&rnun (^‘^U J*) to within half a farsang of 
Isfahan , that city which resembles paradise ( y liJ there, 

situate on it, is the Pul-i-chehar-bUgh J>), a very strong 

bridge and truly beautiful, erected by Am Vebdi Kha'n' 
(o’*- \ J *) one °* Sha'h AbbaVs »U) principal 

servants. About three hundred paces below this there is a 
short bridge called PiU-i-cliubi J-), the occasion of 

building which was, that the channel of the Zcndehrtid being 
here, close to the. royal palaces named Haft-dest 
and Saadet-dbhd (oU of considerable depth, the water 

might be more easily conveyed into those edifices, along the 
upper part of the bridge. Having passed from the Pul-i- 
cj&bi three hundred paces farther, the stream arrives at the 
city pear the gate of Khdjft (j^), where a iarge and very 
strong bridge has been constructed ; and this, which is called! 

D 


< 7 . 1.7 £ 0 
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the Pul-i-Khdju , and the bridge of Chehdrbdgh , hate each an 
upper and lower row of arches. The river then passes on to 
the Pul-i-Shahrisidn J*), a bridge so denominated from 
an extensive village on the eastern side of Isfah&n; there is 
a mindreh («,U*) or steeple, exceedingly high in the Shah- 
ristdn, and this place affords a moderate crop; different sorts 
of barley, wheat, and other grain; the bridge here is not very 
long and has only ten or twelve arches. From this the 
river Zemkhrud proceeds to the bcWc^aSjiJ) or district of 
Bcrdhdn ( w W ,j), where, as the ground presents an elevated 
surface, a hmid (jo>) or dyke has been constructed, to facili- 
tate the descent of the stream, and disperse it for the purposes 
of irrigation among the cultivated fields ; the dyke of which 
we have spoken, is called the band of Ali Ku'ei Kiia'n 
(^U. a®), and the whole population of Berahan, amounts, 

as it is supposed, to about one thousand people. The river 
next flows on to Rudesht ; this place comprehends 

several villages, and the inhabitants may be reckoned four 
thousand, their crops are reasonably abumfaht; and there 
also is a dyke, the Band-t-Mcrw&n (J Jr c jJu); which derives its 
name from a person who governed under one of the Abb&si 
Khalifahs. Hence the ZendehrM advances to Varzeneh, (<Cyj) 
in the district of Rtidesht; and a little beyond Varzeneh , settles 
on the earth.” I must remark that one meaning of Zendeh 
(*Aij) is “great;” yet it does not seem applied in this sense to 
the river by those poets who often play upon its name* 



CHAPTER XIV, 


" .. * 

: . *%fexidence at Ispahdn . 


TT7E remained at Ispahdn from the twenty-ninth day of 

™ * July until the twenty-first of October, a space of 
twelve weeks, during which our residence was in the Royal 
Gardens of Saadetdbdd , where Sir Gore and Lady Ouseley 
occupied the extensive building called Haft-dest , compris- 
ing many ranges of apartments^). These, when the former 
* V 

(*) Properly seven, for haft signifies that number; and dest or dost (cu-m * d) 

having other, meanings, such as the hand; power, Ac. serves to express a thing complete 
in its various parts, as we learn from the MS Diet. Jt hdngir* and the Burhdn Kitea ; 
thus yek dest i f /tenth (<uU- or dest t raMf implies 

a perfect suit of clothes or a dress complete from the mandil ( J>* Ju*) wrapped round 
the head, to the covering of the legs and feet. Ytk dest t siffth (^5L a suit 

ibf iron armour complete from the (d*j>) khud, the cap or helmet (in sense and sound 
Resembling our English word 1 4 hood") to the boot ; and ytk dest i khdnth 
signifies a mansion complete In ait its chambers as a dwelling bouft, besides stables, &o» 
*The M&ftdest of SaadetiMd is the edifice which Le Bran stjies "le serrail/' and has* 
dcoineated in PI* 84# « Voyages/' Ac, p. 904, (Am»t* PfI8). 
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kings lived here, formed the Harem or Hhara^f^) the 
dwellings of their wives; some chambers were still very 
richly gilt, painted and otherwise ornamented in the best 
Persian style. This edifice is not attached to any other 
situate within the precincts of Saadetabdd gardens ; the lower 
part is built of stone, in large and well-cut masses ; the su- 
perstructure of brick ; one end, a tower, appears in Plate 
LVI, (first view) which also represenlslhe thldr (Jib) or great 
open-fronted hall of the Palace herea^^|^||nbed. 

Some gentlemen of the embassy furnished for their own 
accommodation the rooms or recesses in that airy and 
pretty, but most inconvenient structure the “ European hat,” 
(Kuldh i Frangki( *), or as it is sometimes called the namek- 
ddn ( w U£*i) or “Salt cellar.” Of this building, described as an 
octagonal pavilion by Chardin, (Tome VIII, p. 228, Rouen, 
1723)1 made two sketches; one the subjectof PI. LV1I, (No-1) 
was taken near the Palace from the great walk through which 
runs a conduit with works for throwing up Water. In this is 
included part of the mountain called KdheSaffeh The 

same Plate, No. 3, represents the Kuldh i Frangki- delineated 
from a spot near the garden gate, opening towards the ceme- 
tery or Kabrestan (J^^i) of the district called TakMi-F&hjty 



(*) {, ij- J j »^) 9o called from a fancied resemblance in its projecting to 
odd-fiishioued ktd6k or hat of the Franks or Europeans. An edifice of this kind tm 
bees mentioned in Vol. II. p» 2. 
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(4 an ancient hero, Pu'la'd ; this view shews the 

basin or fountain raised on a circular platform, from the 
center of which water constantly issued, and as I heard, was 
Often projected to a considerable height. 

Most of us, however, preferred our tents, and pitched 
them among the lofty chin&r or plane-trees, so numer- 
ous in these ample gardens. We daily assembled at that 
stately edifice have denominated the Palace, being 

the handsome^TJ^jd principal of all that .constitute the 
*• 

Saadetdbad (aUiaU^) or “Residence of Felicity.” There the 
Ambassador received visits of ceremony; and there we break- 
fasted and dined in the magnificent and spacious “ Hall of 
Audience,” or “ Divan Khdneh ” (juU- the talar or open 
front of which has been already represented (PI. LVI, No. 1) 
and appears in a different point of view (PI. LYI, No. 2) 
when seen from a door-way near the Haft-dest ; whence also is 
discerned the Pul i Kh'tjd J») or “ Bridge of Khdjd,” 
as expressed jj^the same-engraving. Of the Divan Khdneh , 
that splendid hall wherein we daily assembled at meals, the 
walls were formed at the lower part, of fine marble slabs, 
painted and gilded in patterns of birds and flowers. 

In another place some architectural observations on this 
Palace, and an ichnographical sketch, shall be. offered; 
ipeanffhile I proceed to record the transactions subsequent 
to 1 our arrival on the twenty-ninth day of July, at Saadetdbdd 
or “ the Mansion of Felicity.” 
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We had not been many hours in this Persia^Elysium 
before the Ambassador received a visit from Ha'ji Mu- 
hammed Husein Kha'n (^U. ^ ft ***- &***• the Awi/n 

ad douleh (/dylt ^,) second minister of the Empire and ruler 
of that extensive region, which lies between Amindb&d and 
Tehrdn ; his son, Abdallah Kha'n aJJW) being peculi- 
arly the governor of Ispahan ; but it was attributed to hia 
father’s judicious and mild administration, that this cele- 
brated city has, within a few years rapid advances 

towards its ancient degree of popiffeti|^'' splendour and 
opulence. 

Next morning we set out on horseback at ten o’clock in 
full procession, to return the Amin ad douleh’s visit ; and 
having crossed the river Zendehrdd on the bridge of Khdju 
we rode through several long, handsome and well-peopled 
streets, but had opportunities of remarking that at least as 
many more were in ruins and uninhabited. The great man 
received us at his door with much courtesy^, in honour of 
the Ambassador he had assembled all the ctiief personages 
of Ispahdn; and at noon the floor of a spacious chamber 
was covered with ten very large trays, each containing 
twenty-five chi na bowls and dishes of various sizes( 5 ); these 

(*) I have sect! a still .greater number at once on the floor during, a zififet (&Ui 
a grand feast or entertainmeut) which the prime minister at Tehrin gave in honour of 

the Ambassador. To indulge in the use and display of beautiful porcelain bas'lbogt 

keen among the Persians a favourite luxury. In bis account of HEMA'si AJO’XM.'& 
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were filla^vwith the most savoury meat, conserves, sweet 
cakes, delicious fruit, both dried and fresh ; sherbet of 
orange and pomegranate, and willow- water or Ab-i-bidmishk 
<—>!) cooled with ice ; after this repast we were 
treated with coffee and caledns or pipes. Rose water was 
poured into our hands, and we returned at two o’clock to 
the gardens of Saadctdbhd. 

I rode next dim in|o the city, visited some of , the princi- 
pal edifices, bazars or rows of shops, and pur- 

chased a few trifling articles from painters and money- 
changers who promised to reserve for my inspection what- 
ever extraordinary pictures, gems, or ancient coins might 
fall into their hands. I also left with two intelligent book- 
sellers, lists of about thirty rare Arabick and Persian ma- 
nuscripts which at Shiraz had been in vain the object of 
iny inquiry. 

Although the nights were pleasantly cool, yet the sun 
acquired considerable heat very early in the morning ; and, 
on the last day of July, at half-past nine, the thermometer 
had risen to 89; at noon it'was up to 97 ; and stood, an 
hour after, at 98* 



Tabri'2 i (i (jjmJ ffUi) who died about the year 1313, (A. H. 7IS) Dowlht 
Sha h notices the banquet given, by a private, though wealthy, individual some yean 
before that time, when four hundred china dishea and vessels were at once placed 
(setose, the. guest*; t Ojt d j* 3 , 
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Visits repeated two, three or four times every wegk during 
a space of nearly three months, enabled me to examine, witli 
perfect ease, the chief objects of curiosity still existing at 
IspahAn and in the neighbourhood of that city, which has 
been so well described by Chardin, that the task remaining 
for a modern traveller is little more than to lament the decay* 
of its buildings, and the decrease of its population. We 
learn from the account given by that ingenious Frenchman, 

that, about the year 1066, IspahAn cohtj&fted, according to 

^ ^ ' i*' * 

some calculations, eleven hundred thousand* inhabitants ; he 
acknowledges, however, that on this subject there were 
different opinions ; but the most moderate statement, ho 
says, only reduced the number to six hundred thousand, 
(Tome VI If, p. 3, 4,). I strongly doubt whether at tins 
time, (1811) two hundred thousand could, be found resi- 
dent in the city.. 

Yet so extensive is the tract covered with its ruins, that 
including the quarters still peopled, it is n-^t probably, a 
very exaggerated representation, by which the natives have 
frequently described to me this great capital, as being ter* 
farsangs in circumference( 4 ). 

( 4 ) Chardin (Tome VIII, p. 3, 8) pronounced it one of the greatest cities in the world; 
forming wijli its suburbs a compass of not less than twelve leagues; he allowed a 
circuit of twenty thousand paces to the walls as they stood when he wrote in the seVen* 
teenth century; and we have seen twenty one thousand assigned to them by HaMDAI* 
lah at the time of their original construction seven hundred years before (See p, 7)* 
Kaempfer allows sixteen farsangs, and could not ride round them in one day; (Amtfh 
lx ot* p. 103)* 
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, From $tt. former vast extent and population, has arisen 
that hyperbolical saying which a stranger hears so often 
among the vaunting natives, and which declares Isfahan to 
be “ half the world," (Isfahdn nisf ejehtin uiw 
This city, as an aged and respectable inhabitant informed 
me, contained when in its glory under the Sefeviah 
princes, sixty five thousand families or houses ; a number 
augmented to seventy two thousand by another account, 
reported in the ^jlrnal of Mi'hza Sa'leh, (See p. 16). 
Perhaps the saying above-quoted, may have alluded, inclu- 
sively, to the numerous villages once so thickly studded on 
the adjacent plains, fifteen hundred being situate, says Char- 
din, within a space of ten leagues. Of those villages several 
have totally disappeared or only exist in a state of absolute 
decay ; many however still flourish and continue to supply 
Ispahdn most abundantly with the produce of their fields 
and gardens. 

From our residence at Saadetabdd , we usually entered Ispa- 
han by way of the bridge and gate called Khajii, and through 
the adjoining Chdrb&gh or quadruple garden, of which the spa- 
cious avenues, bordered with trees and shrubs, and watered 
by rilisi flowing from ample fountains, led us to the Bdzdr of 
Hassan Aba'd (oU ur *. jljl). In this, the rows or streets of 
shops are under coter of one general roof; in the cenfreis an 
octagonal howx (u^) or reservoir, and the fronts of those 
buildings hear it are decorated with gaudy pictures of kings 
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and heroes. For this handsome bdzdr and the neighbouring 
Chdrb&gh, which now present busy and chearful scenes, where 
lately ruins alone were visible, the inhabitants are indebted* 
to the Ami'i* ad’douleh, whose in delatigable perseverance; 
in embellishing and enriching Ispah&n is evinced by the por> 
pulation and bustle of those streets situate between the h&zdr 
above-mentioned and the gate called Tukhchi(^f^) f a. space 
of about two miles; also in the quarter of Kaisari&h ( 4 ^ jS), 
in the royal square or Meiddn Sh6hi and in the 

various districts allotted respectively to copper-smiths, sadlert, 
cap-makers, sword* cutlers, druggists, cotton-manufacturers, 
dyers, those who sell clothes, confectioners, cooks and other 
artisans and tradesmen. 

This patriotick minister also rebuilt (as I learn from some 
notes committed to paper on the spot) that gate styled Der- 
w&zeh or corruptly, Derb-i-Kaisartah , (4 over 

which is exhibited a painted representation of Sh a'h Ismaail 
(J^J »’A) engaged in battle. He not only preserves from 
decay several magnificent palaces, founded by the powerful 
and luxurious Sevefiah monarchs; such as the royal mansions 
called Chehl Settin ( u yw J<*») or the “Forty pillars,” Htsht 
behesht(v^&4> or the “ Eight Paradises,’’ and Saadet-dbdd 
or “ the Residence of Felicity” above-noticed; but has erected 
and completely furnished at h*s own expense, a very beauti- 
ful new edifiee for the accommodation of his sbvereign, in. 
honour of whose name (Fatteh Aei Sha'h) («b JU ^Jtt) itis 
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entitled’ fytteh A'bdd (^WU) or the “Residence of Victory.” 
If the other palaces derive from their more ample propor- 
tions and more rich though faded decorations, an air of 
superior majesty, this modern and smaller building pleases, 
perhaps in a higher degree, by the smiling gloss of novelty. 
The others, not yet claiming veneration as monuments of 
antiquity, are, however, sufficiently old to appear, when 
considered as dwelling places, dreary, gloomy and incom- 
modious, whilst th£ newly-constructed apartments of Fatteh 
A'bdd seem to constitute a chearful, clean and comfortable 
habitation. It possesses one chamber of peculiar beauty, 
gilt arid painted with considerable elegance, and receiving 
light through stained glass, fancifully disposed in handsome 
windows, and of different colours so vivid as to excite, during 
sun-shine, an idea of most brilliant jewel-work. 

The portraits of many ancient kings, represented of the 
natural Size, contribute to embellish this palace. They have 
been painted within ten or twelve years by a celebrated artist, 
An of Tehrdn; who has not only marked 

each picture with his own name, but considerately added the 
tide bf each illustrious 1 personage whom he intended to delin- 
eate. ’This alone enables" the spectator to distinguish Fbri- 

a r'fcav a'n and others from Isc a nder or Alexander 

\ . 

the Gfeat, whose face, dress and arms are, most probably, die 
same that M ittfi Au’s imagination would have assigned to 
ifiy ^eririan'p^^ last fifty 1 othundfedy ears. 
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At a house adjoining the Fattek Abdtl, I paid frequent 
visits to Captain Lockett, who had left Shirdz some dh^s 
before our departure, and had suffered much from insult* 
an3 extortion on the road between that city and ItpahAn; his 
baggage had been repeatedly searched; one of his Indian 
servants threatened with death for the crime of not being a 
Muhammedan, and his own life in danger several times. 

With him I often inspected the palaces above-mentioned-; 
the great Meid&n or square; the Maddrassehs (**,*•) 

or colleges, and various publick edifices so accurately de- 
scribed by Chardin, Le Brun, and other travellers ; and we 
explored together the streets and bdzdrs where the Kitdb- 
furushdn or booksellers resided. 

Captain Lockett was desirous of proceeding through Ha-, 
madun to Baghddd (j^), where he purposed finish- 

ing, under the eyes of learned natives, his^ translations from 
several manuscript works on the abstruse science of Arabick 
grammar. But to travel by the road of Hamaddn was Reck- 
oned so hazardous, on account of the depredations commit- 
ted by Bakhtydris and other lawless tribes, and of hostilities 
between the prince of Kirmdmhdh and the Turkish governor 
or Pashd of Baghddd, that he determipet! on returning, to 
Bushehr, whence he might .be easily conveyed in some Eng- 
lish or Arab vessel to Basrah (^). About the middle of 
August he pitched his tent in the Saatktdiidd garde*v»p& 
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remained amongst us thereuntil the twentieth of that month, 
when he commenced his journey, having agreed for a certain 
sum with muleteers, who engaged to escort him and carry 
his baggage in thirteen days from Isfahdn to the Bander 
or sea-port of BCshehr . 

. If, respecting any particular object, the statements of two 

* 

contemporary travellers, equal in abilities and authority be 
sometimes found to disagree, those who have visited distant 

V 

countries and especially the East, will not always ascribe the 
variation either to neglect, or to wilful mis-representation. 
Accident may have furnished one with the irteans of obtain- 
ing the most correct intelligence which, from a combination 
of unfavourable circumstances, no exertions of the other 
; could have procured. Nor must all those from whom it is 
sought, be necessarily supposed qualified to give it; although 
they are, in general, more ready to deceive or amuse a for- 
eigner with erroneous information and vague conjecture, than 

■ 5 i 

to acknowledge their own ignorance. I have recei ved from 
persons residing in the same street, and even in the same 
house, very contradictory answers concerning subjects on 
which it was natural for a stranger to. suppose that, from 
local and daily opportunities, they would have acquired the 
most certain knowledge. 

, • 

; Tavernier arid Chardm, about the year* -1665 or 1666 

differed in laminating the gtde$ ef Ispahan; the funner 
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reckoned ten, the latter twelve, of which eight were always 
open and four, for superstitious reasons, always shut. We have 
seen (p.7) that a Persian geographer of the fourteenth century 
assigned to that city only nine gates; from what I could, my- 
self ascertain when on the spot in 3811, and from a written 
account given to me there by an ingenious native, the num- 
ber appears to Ije twelve. 

Another instance of discrepancy occurs in calculating the 
population of Ispahdn, which Tavernier, most probably, 
under-rated when he informs us that Paris contained ten 
times more inhabitants than the Persian capital; whilst Char- 
dinsfems to have exaggerated it in an equal degree by sta- 
ting them at eleven hundred thousand, or even at six hundred 
thousand ; my own opinion, as already expressed, (p. 34) 
would nqtraisCthe amount of their presentuqnibers beyond . 

*v. 

two hundred thousand. 

But we find that Europeans are not the only travellers who 
differ in their reports on the same subject. In his very 
brief account of Ispahdn, written by Mi'rza' Ja'n whilst we 
were there, he mentions that the city is divided into twelve 

'• • 4t . • , . t ■ „ i i • f- ' ' 

mahallehs (*W«) or sections resembling our parishes; and it 
comprises according to the journal of Mi'rza Sa'leh who 
accompanied us from Shiraz , no less than seventeen ; of. 
which, adds he, some are inhabited and others fallen to de- 

• ' . ■ . :i 

cay. These two reports might perhaps, be reconciled, fyy 
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supposing that of seventeen five only were in a state of ruin; 
but if the peopled mahallehs do not exceed twelve in number, 
those which have been deserted are, as many statements 
induce me to believe, considerably more than five. The di- 
vision, however into forty-four, that subsisted in the four- 
teenth century, according to Hamdallah C^zvini has long 
since been reduced ; and when Chardin wrote, (about the 
year 1676) Ispahdn consisted of two principal districts, 
Deri desht and Jtibfrjreh; these denominations still remain. 


Through some procrastination for which no satisfactory 
excuse or reason can now be offered, 1 neglected to ascertain 
from actual measurement the length and breadth oftfthat 
great Meiddrt , described by so many travellers in terms of 
admiration ; yet it was fully my intention to determine whe- 

r#!*- 

ther Daulier Deslandes, or Tavernier, or Chardin stated most 
correctly its dimensions ; for the book of notes and extracts 
which I had compiled in England proved that their respec- 
tive accounts did not, by any means, accord, although the 
witters visited Tspahdn at nearly the same time( 4 ). Whatever 




*■ 

( 4 ) According to Daulier Deslandes it was 600 paces or steps (pas d’un boro me qui 
se proznene) by 400. Tavernier buys about 700 (pas; long and between 200 and 900 
broad. Chardin 440* by 1 60 ;an ingenious traveller of our own time describes it as 
** one place dVnviron 700 pas orilinaires de long do nurd au &ud et tie 230 de large 
m test a' oiiest” (Olivier* Voyage en Perse, Tome V. p. 163* Paris, I 8 O 7 ;. Pietro 
della Valle assigned to this 44 Pinuza magiore ' about 090 of bis steps (passi de i miei) 
by 230; and Ksempfer 660 (passuum) by 212* Le firun extends its length to 710* 
and states its width at 219 steps (pa*). 
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may be its extent I am willing to believe that few cities of the 
world can boast so magnificent a publick square as this 
« Royal Meidan,” Meiddn shdhi (^li. or “ Place of the 
« lofty gate,” Meiddn Aali Cdpi, for it bears both names( 5 ). 
Yet its appearance did not altogether correspond to the vast 
ideas which I had formed. Time has, in many parts, defaced 
its buildings add exposed the original meanness of their 
materials, brick or clay ; and we, at least, never witnessed any 
of those brilliant cavalcades which rendered this scene so 
interesting, whilst the monarch held his court in the splendid 
palace adjoining; nor that bustle of amusement and of busi- 
ness by which it was animated, whilst the city could pour 
greater multitudes into its ample space. Near one end how- 
ever, I generally observed some booths or awnings under 
the shade of which a few traders of the lowest classes sold their 
wares. Ldties or mountebanks here practised their buffoon- 
eries and pahlavdns or kushtigirs (jjL&iS) displayed 

their skill in athletick exercises. Two of these appear 
wrestling in the view with which Krempfer has illustrated his 
excellent account of this Meiddn; wherein also he has repre- 
sented a goat trained to jump on the highest of many little 
wooden pyramids piled one above another, yet not throw 
any down. To this an allusion has been ali^ady made; and 
to the ^exhibitions of wrestlers, such as I have frequently 



(*) Some affect to call it AH r Ali’s gate, instead of Aali dpi 

" the sublime or lofty gate.” 
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stopped to contemplate in the great square at lspahdn, (See 
Vol. I. p. 232, 234, and PI. XII). 

The hundred and sixty-one masjeds ( LSfl .«— ) or mosques, 
comprehended within this city’s walls during the seventeenth 
century according to Chardin, are now reduced to sixty, as 
the statement of Mi'rza' Ja/n acknowledges; and even of 
these, he says, no more than forty are kept in a state of repair, 
the others having fallen to ruin; but Mi'rza' Sa'leh, who 
committed his observations to paper at the same timedeclares 
that there are one hundred and twenty ; the principal is 
entitled Masjed i Stidh («U or the “ King’s Mosque,” a 
very handsome edifice founded by Sha'h Abba's, and situate 
at the southern side of the great square or Meiddn Ali Cdpi 
above mentioned, so called sometimes from the gateway 
which forms part of its western side. This noble gateway 
serves as chief entrance to the royal residence, consisting of 
various buildings and separate ranges of apartments; it com- 
prises the Chehlsut dn J$*») or “Palace of Forty Pillars;” 
th&Taldv Tavtleh (<0^ J\s) or “ Hall of the Stables ;” the Ilesht 
behesht or “ Eight Paradises;” the Guldesteh 

or “ Bunch of Roses the Harem or cham- 
bers of the queens and their female attendants; besides 
a variety of distinct dwellings for the king’s officers, body 
guards, and domestick servants ; with extensive gardens 
Watered by streams from handsome and copious fountains 
supplied by subterraneoufccond uit& 

r 
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Adjoining, in a south-western direction is the palace with 
its princely domain called Hezdr jerib j\p>) or “ the 

“Thousand Acres;” through the ample charbdgh or 

quadruple garden of which, a straight and spacious avenue 
leads to the river Zendehrud , and the bridge of Julfa (UX»-)> or 
of Alivcrdi Khan ; or, as it is often denominated from the gar- 
dens adjacent, Pul i charbdgh. • This has been already men- 
tioned and shall hereafter be more particularly described. 

Meanwhile, returning to the city I must remark that if a 
modern statement reduces the mosques to one third of their 
former number, the colleges or tnadrassehs^jx*) would appear 
to have multiplied by nearly one half; for Chardin reckoned 
only forty-eight; and in a report given to me at Ispahan- 
eighty-four are noticed; those no longer frequented, being 
included with those still flourishing. Of all the colleges, that 
styled royal Madrasseh Shdhi is considered as 

chief. I suspect however, the accuracy of my living inform- 
ant with respect to the number. Yet in another instance the 
recent calculation is considerably lower than Chardin’s; ac- 
cording to notes which he had collected the publick baths of 
Ispahan amounted in his time to two hundred and seventy 
three. M i'rza' Ja'n, who resided there in 1811, informs us 
that the city contains about eighty baths, of which the best is 
called Hamdm-e-Khusrau A J kd (U! ^W). Mi'rza' Sa'- 

ieh at the same time, inquired their number, and says that 
they amount to about one hundred. My own questions on 
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:bis subject produced very vague information, fluctuating 
setween eighty and a hundred and twenty. 

Ispahan abounds in those tall, slender, cylindrical towers 
tr steeples which the Persians call mindreh, generally con- 
tructed of brick and sometimes richly decorated with glazed 
t lackered tiles of various colours. According to a list 
tefore me, the masjed or “ Mosque of Ali” possesses the Iof- 
est mindreh; two of great height belong to the Masjed ja~ 
\aea two likewise to the mosque of Aka'Chema'klu' 

ISl); one is attached to the mosque of Ali in the 
istrictof Da'r al Zeia and there is another which 

idicates by its singular name, minar e serkeh or 

vinegar tower the commodity sold by an individual at 
hose expense it was erected. The Mindreh Shahristan 
sjtju.) is also very lofty ; but the first that I went to 
e was the tower of Gulbdr or Gulvdr as commonly 
enounced), respecting which Chardin’s account had exci- 
d my curiosity ; those who showed it, however, did not 
>int out any circumstance in its construction particularly 
markable. 

A respect almost natural for ancient trees induced me to 
juire after those mentioned by former travellers as dcserv- 
5 notice ; but my researches were not always successful, 
’the venerable trunk called chindr sdkhteh or the 

mrnt plane-tree,’* which existed when Chardin wrote hia 
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description of Ispahdn , the name at present only remains; 
transferred from the tree to an ordinary door or gateway, that 
occupies its place at the end of a bdzdr. 

The celebrated castle of Tabarrah (*_/,>?), will much disap- 
point those who may expect to find it as represented by 
Chardin, whilst the fortifications were yet preserved in a de- 
fensive state ; he enumerates minutely, and without doubt, 
accurately, as usual, the different buildings comprised inside 
its walls and the royal treasures of which it was, in 1676, the 
impregnable depository. Kaempfer too, who visited Persia 
ten or eleven years after, describes it as being still a favourite 
object of admiration to the citizens, and interesting to for- 
eigners. But the last century has robbed it of all its hoard- 
ed riches, its strength and beauty; even in the year 1704 Le 
Brun found its ramparts so shattered that a person might see 
thiough them in several places ; he thought that to discharge 
a cannon from them would cause their overthrow; and 
strangers he believed were only excluded lest they might 
discover that decay had made still greater progress within. 
The ruined walls are now mouldering into heaps of clay. I 
perceived however, from the size, the thickness and height 
of some towers and bastions not yet fallen, the depth of its 
ample ditch, and the extent of ground which it covers, that 
this must have been a fortress of considerable strength. 
While viewing its remains I was entertained with several 
anecdotes related by two or three Persians, demonstrating 
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the very remote antiquity of its foundation; all those were 
equally absurd as one which I shall record in the words of 
Mi'rza' Sa'leh; adding his comment to prove, what many 
other examples have convinced me, that the present men of 
letters and of liberal education in this country attach but little 
credit to those fictions of their ancestors wherein preterna- 
tural beings are employed as agents. “ The Kelaa or citadel 
denominated Tabarrak" says Mi'rza' Sa'leh, “was once 
“ exceedingly strong although at present in ruin. Still its 
“ vestiges remain, such as the ditch, some towers and walls. 
“ It is said that Tabarrak was a Div or gigantick demon, who 
“ had revolted against the holy king Solomon ; but this story 
“is most probably untrue; since we find that every thing in 
“a slight degree uncommon or extraordinary is immediately 
“ styled the work of a Demon”( s ). 

It was supposed by Chardin and Kaempfer that the name 
of this fortress signified “ benediction they must have 
sought, therefore, its etymology in the Arabick language ; 
but from the story above-quoted, and similar traditions we 
might perhaps infer that it borrowed the name from some 

j\ JW J4 

U^J»***> Owu/U’i Jj* O4U Ay »<Xw )\ *£ CmmI ody 

Aj\A ImSbi] jb 

MS. Journal of Mi'ru' Sa'lbh. 
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powerful chief, its ancient founder. Yet the Eastern lexi 
cographcrs of highest authority do not sanction either deri- 
vation, and those excellent Dictionaries, the Jehdngiri and 
Burh&n Kdtea , class Tabarrak among words purely Persick, 
and inform us that “it expresses, in a general sense, any 
“ castle or fortress; but, particularly, the citadel of Isfahan^). 

We learn from Siierif ad di'n Alt’s chronicle that, in 
the year 1387, on a day of memorable atrocity, which the 
servile historian celebrates as an era of victory and honour- 
able triumph, while seventy thousand citizens of Ispahan were 
massacred by tjie barbarians who gladly obeyed their more 
sanguinary chief, Ta i m u’r ; this conqueror was stationed in the 
fortress of Tabarrelc. Although Petis dc la Croix, in his trans- 
lation ol that chronicle has judiciously contented himself with 
a mere statement of the fact, yet it may gratify some readers 
to see how the adulation of a Persian writer has embellished 
the simple circumstance ofTAiMuVs retiring into the castle. 
1 find it thus expressed, on referring to the original Manu- 
script; “ And the august monarch, that hero always fortunate 
“ in accomplishing his desires, entered the city ; and by the 
“ glory of his auspicious arrival he caused Tabarrak to become 

O Ig** L iUj/ jh — So the 

•MS. Diet. Jehdngiri explains Tabarrak and writes the name of hpah&n. By K«mp* 
fer the eastle is styled * Kalahi beruk, i, e. ttreem benedictionis,” (Amoenit. 

Exot. p. 168 ). 
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•• an object of envy to that azure or turquois coloured fortress 
“ of the celestial spheres, the fourth region of heaven !’’( 8 ) 

Returning through the streets of Ispahan I shall again Re- 
mark what Milton styles the “busy hum of men” that per- 
vade# so many of its crowded b&zars ; while extensive tracts 
immediately adjoining, covered with ruined houses and pub- 
lick edifices sinking to decay, offer a most dreary picture of 
desolation very strikingly contrasted with the neighbouring- 
scenes ofjife and bustle. 

During the first fortnight of August I found the quicksilver 
in Fahrenheit’s Thermometer rise, on some days, to 97, 99 
and 100, On the fifteenth, at half past three o’clock, there 
was a violent storm of wind and rain, with loud peals of thun- 
der, and much lightning. While this continued, the quick- 
silver in a few minutes sunk from 83 to 76; and within an 
hour to 71; after that, until the last day of this month, my 
journal does not mark a higher degree of heat that 89. The 
change had been foretold by natives of this place, whose 
prognostications concerning the weather scarcely ever prove 
fallacious. - They pretend, indeed, to determine with preci- 
sion the very day or even hour when spring shall perceptibly 

J jd jQ&J JL* If j ( 8 ) 

| tjjjji MS, TtirikhiTaimtir, (Book II, ch«30}*. 

Id my two copies of this work the name of Tab are ak is spelt 

* 
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succeed to winter, and when summer and autumn are to 
follow in their turns. The power of doing this they have 
enjoyed since the time when, according to an old tradition, 
Balki's the Queen of Sheba, having been affected by 

a dangerous malady, king Solomon ascertained, from his 
books of mysterious science, that she could not possibly re- 
cover unless removed to a particular spot, wherethe four sea- 
sons and their respective periods of wind and rain, heat and 
cold, perpetually recurred at intervals not liable to the vari- 

a 

ation of one moment. After an anxious search throughout 
the world, it was found that Ispahan alone corresponded to 
' this dcscriptifrf* Hither the fair Balki's was transported 
by her royal lover; and to corroborate the truth of this tradi- 
tion (for sonic strangers have appeared incredulous) the very 
place is still shewn where she resided and regained her health, 
on a mountain called, from the remains of an ancient struc- 
ture, Takht i Rustam (pL>j The view annexed will shew 

some general features of those parched, barren, and mostly 
insulated mountains which are scattered numerously over 
the territory of Ispahan, and from the multiplicity of flat 
and hollow intervals between them have caused it to be deno- 
minated Hexdr dereh j\p») or “the Thousand Vallies.” 
This tract, it is said, extends an hundred miles from east to 
west; and appears fifteen or twenty broad in different parts. 
The sketch which I made at Kabrut&n-i-Phldd or 

Puldd’s cemetery , (near the outer gate of the Saadetdbdd gardens 
where we were encamped) represents two of those mountains, 
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highly celebrated in Persian romance like the tract in which 
they stand, as scenes of many heroick and wonderful exploits. 

One is the Taklit i Rustam before mentioned, which the 
spectator, directing his view a few miles southward from 
lspahdn, sees on the right. * Its name alludes to some incon- 
siderable ruins crowning the eastern summit; and once (as 
fame reports) the throne or seat of Rustam, that mighty war- 
rior of ancient times, whose ponderous mace wielded by his 
invincible arm, has so often resounded through this ‘‘Region 
“of a Thousand Vallies. , ’ 

But neither did those remains, of which d^articular de- 
scription is unnecessary as they have been minutely delineat- 
ed by Le Brun; nor the consecration of this rock by the visit 
of Solomon and his Queen, according to an anecdote already 
noticed, so strongly interest my curiosity as the neighbouring 
mountain, on the left, called K&h-e-Sofah (<ul« #/), rendered 
by a more probable tradition almost classick ground ; for it 
is said, that from a place of security contrived on its steep 
and, lofty side, the unfortunate Darius beheld his troops de- 
feated with prodigious slaugher by the Macedonians under 
Alexander. Its name is derived from an edifice occupying 
a terrace or flat spot, on the northern side and facing the city; 
this terrace forms a seat or resting place which, in pur lan- 
guage may be expressed by the adopted Arabick word Sofa; 
add the villa erected there, about one hundred and fifty years , 

cKi 


* Plai- f VI? 
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ago, by Sha'h Sulei ma'n ( w UjJu tU) is sometimes styled his 
takht or throne. What this summer-house may have 
been i^its founder’s time, the engraver of Kmmpfer’s view, 
taken about 1684, has barely enabled us to conjecture (Amoen- 
it. 'Exot. p. 197). Le Brun describes it as containing several 
handsome apartments shaded with trees of various kinds and re- 
freshed by a fall of water (Voyages, ch. XL). His view, which 
may bedeemed correct, represents its aspcctin 1704. Butsouie 
changes and considerable decay, not perceptible, however, at 
the distance of three or four miles, have been occasioned by the 
lapse of little more than a century. When seen from the ce- 
(imctery abov%4$dhtioned, the edifice seems to fill a small na- 
tural chasm of the mountain, about half way up its side; but 
from a ruined gumbed or tower near it, the various build- 

ings appear as in PI. LVIII, No. 1. These I was induced 
to sketch, not so much by any beauty or remarkable circum- 
stance in the structure, as on account of one tradition that 


indicates this to be the station of Darius ; and it is sufficiently 
high to command a very extensive prospect. But others 
reports exalt the monarch to a more elevated region and place 
him where the remains of walls are seen immediately over the 
summer house. To reach them, however, by scrambling al- 
most perpendicularly from below, or indeed in a more circuit- 
ous manner from any side, was' a task so difficult and danger- 
ous, that of several gentlemen and attendants with whom I 
rode one day' to the K(ih e Sofah, an English artillery-man 
alone succeeded in ascending to that second stage; there he 
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found only some remains of masonry on a small flat terrace; 
but he could perceive that the approach had once b^|n ren- 
dered more easy by a path, now scarcely passable, which 
seemed to encircle the mountain in a direction nearly hori- 
zontal ; exhibiting at some.angles the vestiges of a parapet, 
and oftowers on the most prominent parts. We could also 
discern from our lower situation, that even the very summit 
had once been decorated or fortified with some building as- 
signed to Darius by a third account; this likewise relates^that 
Siia'h Suleima’n’s villa of which we examined the apart- 
ments at our leisure, occupied a spot formerly reckoned sa- 
cred as the residence of a Dervish or helftfit, whose cell''** 

was in the dark natural cavity behind an edifice on the left ; 
here, it is said, a fountain of limpid water issued from the 
rock, over-shadowed by majestick planes and cypresses, 
which during a succession of nine hundred years were held 
in superstitious veneration, a compliment to the holy pir (^) 
or elder, whose long-established sanctity inspired every visi- 
tor with religious awe. Of those ancient trees I sought in 
vain some relick ; a few of more recent growth (perhaps 
coeval with the building), appear as in the view (PI. LVIII) 
two being pre-eminently conspicuous at a distance of many 
miles. 

* ' * ■ 

With the original- trees, this place seems to have* lost its 
sacred .character, and during the last century, thd villa has been 
a scene of most profane merriment and of' the grossest de-. 
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bauchery. No longer frequented by its royal owners, it is 
strippqj^of its splendid furniture ; the doors have been re- 
moved, rts roof has partly disappeared, and it occasionally 
serves the profligates of Ispahdn , as a retreat, where, with 
their effeminate dancing and singing boys they enjoy the 
forbidden delights of wine, and indulge in excesses the 
most criminal. Of some rooms, the gilding and painting 
have not yet decayed ; and I found written on the walls 
man^ records of those who had visited the place within 
forty or fifty years. Among them had been some Jews, and 
prefixed to their names appeared the Persian word yddgar 
or meiricS^l, thus expressed *iim *w in Hebrew letters. 
Here also the French travellers, Olivier, De Nerciat and Bru- 
guiere had inscribed their names. 

Returning once from the Kuh e Sofah to our camp, I rode 
through a spacious garden or chdrbagh of which the avenues 
were in several places unpaved; the cisterns and conduits 
without water; and even the few remaining trees wore a me- 
lancholy appearance of neglect, corresponding to the perfect 
desolation of many stately mansions adjoining. These have 
been untenanted since the Afghdns ( w Uil) under Mi'r Mah- 
mu'd occupied them in 1722 while besieging Is- 

pahan^). Of the magnificent apartments, however, which 

(*) The horrors of this siege, equal to any recorded in ancient history, have been 
described by the Polish Jesuit Krusinski, who personally witnessed them, (See fain 
History of the Revolution of Persia, published by the Pere du Cerceau^ and they are 
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they contained, some beautifully decorated with stuccoed 
work, and walls andceilings richly painted, still seemgd so little 
injured that I thought them capable of being rendere&fat a tri- 
fling expense, again habitable and commodious; but in this 
Country an insulated dwelling is never secure, and for mutual 
protection several must be at once inhabited or all must be 
suffered to decay; it is not probable that the suburbs will 
be peopled while half the city continues in a state of ruin. 

Near this garden in the wall of some decayed edifice, a 
door, turning on ah upper and lower pivot, all formed of one 

y 

solid stone, attracted my observation ; it ’¥§p |Mut four feet, 
six inches high; two feet and three quarters wide and almost 
five inches thick. I have since found that similar doors of 
stone are not uncommon throughout Persia. 

noticed in the “llistoire de Perse depuis le commencement de ce siecle,” (the eight' 
eeutli), of M. la Mamye Clairac, on authorities which cannot be disputed. The inha- 
bitants of Ispahan were compelled by famine to devour riot only mules and horses, 
but dogs aud other creatures which their religion taught them to consider as unclean, 

A woman endeavouring to strangle a cat was heard to exclaim at every scratch or bite 
that she received “Thou strivest in vain. I’ll eat thee notwithstanding. 0 The leaves 
and bark of trees were ground into a kind of meal and sold by weight; shoe-leather . 
was boiled and used as food; at length human flesh became the chief support of many 
miserable wretches; who for awhile were content with what they could collect from 
bodies that filled the publick streets ; but some were induced to murder their fellow- 
citizens, and, it is even said, that parents killed and devoured their own children. From 
the MS. Memoirs of AliHazi’n, (mentioned inVoI; T. p.415) we learn that “a cnist or 
“lunpp pf bread was sold at so high a price as four or fi ve ashrefis, or pieces«of gold coin. 

A pound of ^read, according to 
Krusinski, attained, in September, the price of thirty shillings; and, in October, of above 
Ififty. Among the calamities of this memorable siege Au Hazi'n laments tbe destruc- 
tion of his library which comprised about five thousand volumes, Arabick and Persi* » 
an, many jyjjjbed with the marginal notes of his learned ancestors, 
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TSome Armenians having one day applied for medical ad- 
vice, I accompanied Mr. Sharp, the Surgeon, to Julfa, where 
we visited an infirm old man, and were regaled by his friends 
and children with sweet-meats, cakes and a cordial made of 
the strongest arrack extracted from grapes and saturated with 
spices. We were permitted to inspect the places of worship, 
and the convent of nuns, or “ Damsel’s Church,” Ktlhid-i - 
Dukhterdn U-jJ/) as ^ ie Persians call it. We saw, 

likepse, those pious virgins themselves; among eighteen of 
whom, but one possesed, as I thought, even a moderate share 
of beauty. By them too, we were . treated with the ardent 
Cordial. Of tj|f|phurches and chapels formerly thirteen in 
number, seven, as I heard, still exist; the two or three that 
we saw were profusely ornamented or rather lined with pic- 
tures of saints executed by no very masterly hand ; and some 
extraordinary representations of hell, of the infernal tor- 
ments, and portraits of the principal devils. 


Julfa comprehends an extensive tract, with its gardens; of ‘ 
which one, denominated the Khalifahs (** Bagh-i- K haUfah'’ ) > 
(aAjo*. £L), has in some years, pioduced twenty thousand mans 
of quinces. But this town has suffered in the general de- 
crease of Persian population; it was supposed to contain, as 
Ksempfer declares, about the year 1685, no fewer than thirty 
thousand souls; and according to the account that I re- 
ceived from a ‘native, it comprised, in the time of Sha'h A b- 
ba's, two thousand houses or families of which the number 
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is now reduced to three hundred and fifty, or at most fW 

hundred. The inhabitants are Christians, whose fore-fathers 
that monarch forcibly removed from their original place of 
residence at Julfa in Armenia, allowing, them, as an indem- 
nification for his tyranny, to bestow the name of that ancient 
city on the territory allotted as their new abode; he made, 
however, a more substantial recompense, in affording them* 
personal protection and encouraging their commercial tran- 
sactions. But his successors, adopting the ruinous system 
of excessive taxation, of imposts and confiscations regulated 
only by caprice or av arice, have reduced to misery the scanty 
remnant of that once flourishing and nume^i^ colony ; and^ 
its present members are daily exposed to the brutal insolence 
of their Muhammedan neighbours. 


Xt Julfa also reside eighteen or twenty catholicks whom 
we found in such poverty and distress that even a few guin- 
eas or tumdm subscribed by the English gentlemen were re- 
ceived with most grateful acknowledgments, by them and 
V ^their Bishop. The Ambassador having bestowed immediate 
relief, exerted his influence for the permanent benefit of all 
the Christians living in this place; he solicited an amelioration 
of their Circumstances from the Amin ad'douleh, and a res- 
toration of some important privileges granted to their ances- 
tors by the monarch who first transported them from their 
native land. 
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1 The bridge of Julfa is sometimes called, asT before ob- 
served, the Pul-i-chdrbdgh from those gardens of Hezdrjerib 
beyond the river, to which it leads ; or the bridge of Ali 
verdi Kha'h, after the general at whose expense it was 
erected about two hundred years ago. The view given in 
PI. LVT, (No. 3), I took from the Dervdzeh-Meiddn-i-Su- 
Iciman Beg (<—£« the gate of a Meiddn or 

piece of ground bearing the name of Suleima'n Beg ; this is 
sitju|e close to the Zendehrud on its southern bank, and not 
farfrom the palace of Saadetabdd. 

Of that hdj^some bridge which some have considered the 
most wonderful specimen of Persian architecture, many ex- 
cellent delineations representing its near appearance may be 
found in the works of different travellers, who have accurately 
described its singular construction; its lower row of thirty 
four arches ; the covered galleries on each side, and the pas- 
sage under it. Among the recesses of its battlements are 
those small chambers where several indecent pictures so 
much offended the delicacy of Adda's the second, that by 
his order the entrances were closed. But had it been the 
monarch’s object to preserve publick morals from conta- 
mination he should have totally effaced those vestiges of a 
licentious pencil; there, however, they remain; and the door- 
ways of those chambers having been during a century filled 
tip with brick and lime were opened a few years since at the 
.instigation of curiosity; and such painted scenes of impurity 
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are gow disclosed in various compartments on the walls, as 
must have tended to corrupt the innocence of rusticks on 
their very approach towards the capital, and taught lessons 
of extreme depravity to the infant citizens while yet uncon- 
scious that what they learned was vice( 10 ). The figures ap- 
pear to have been executed in a style worthy of better sub- 
jects, and beyond the skill of most modem Persian artists; 
but from the fading colours we may reasonably hope that 
those pictures will not much longer continue to excite d isgu st 
or taint the imagination. In the view is seen, abo^the 
bridge, a mountain distant five or six miles, on which are 
some remains of an edifice not very ancient occupying, 
as tradition relates, the site of a ruined Fire Temple. Hence 
the mountain has been denominated K&hatcshkadek 
or fyeshgdh 


In the account, already given, of Ispahan and the river 
Zcndehr&d, several neighbouring villages have been mention- 
ed, which lay within the compass of our morning rides; I 
Utall now briefly enumerate some others ; Sin ) ; Garsang 
(cjGu^) and Garkab celebrated for the most delicious 

melous; Nejefabud (oUW) in the territory of Miirbtn (^jU) 

( ,fl ) In the words of (Quintilian (Lib. t. cap. 2) u discunt hafce miseri antequam sciant 
** vitia esse.*' Notwithstanding the grave, decorous and respectful behaviour of young, 
Persians before their superiors or elders, l fear that we might apply to them when assent* 
Wed without restfWot among tbewhelves, the passage immediately preceding that 
above quoted from Quintilian on the education of Homan boys, “Omne convivium, 
** obscsenis canticis atrepit ; pudenda dictu spectantur; fit ex his cpnsuetudo, deinde; 
^UStura.” ^ 
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jffoduces admirable grapes, almonds, walnuts, apricots, and 
other fruits, and it is said to contain four thousand inhabi- 
tants. Another considerable village is Kdlehddn ( w b *!!£); 
this yields quinces in great profusion, and according to a 
statement probably much exaggerating the truth, comprises 
fifteen hundred families. But it is chiefly remarkable for ail' 
hnumzadeh'x tomb, of which the towers are shaken by a slight 
exertion of any person ascending to their summits. Of those 

villages some derive water from wells and candts or subter- 
* 

raneous conduits, others more directly from the Zendehrud 
itself. 



During twelve weeks that we resided on its banks, this 
liver was in general rendered so shallow by natural drought 
and the innumerable drains which it supplied for the irri- 
gation of land, that many who daily walked across its bed, 
were not wetted above their knees. Yet in some places be- 
tween the bridge of Khdju and of Aliverdi Kh&n, the water, 
for a few yards, was from four to seven or eight feet deep. 
These spots though often swept by the nets of Armenians, 
served as nurseries for fish; one very numerous but small 
kind, resembled our bleak, and there were others not unlike 
carp, of which I killed several, twelve or fourteen inches long; 

I 

for, having brought from England the necessary implements, 
a rod, k line and “all the slender watery stores,” X was in- 
duced, at an ’early hour of morning, and frequently even 
finder a meridian sun, to indulge in angling. It is probable 
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that an artificial fly had never before floated on the surfa<& 
of tins stream^ 1 ). 

An intercourse of ceremonious or friendly visits led us 
frequently to the houses of great men at Ispahdn. On the 
twenty-eighth of August, at five o’clock, the Ambassador 
with all the gentlemen of our party, went in grand procession 
to. dine with the Amtn-afl-douleh, and we found that numerous 
guests had been invited to meet us. Politely anticipating the 
wants of Europeans our host had spread his sumptuous -feast 
upon a table; and we were accommodated with chairs and 
stools, (many of very antique fashion) and y&ith plates and ■ 
napkins, spoons, knives and forks, not by any means of uni- 
form patterns. Sherbet, however, supplied the place of 

wine; a forbidden liquor, which before so many Musdm&ns , 

4 * > 

jealously watching the conduct of a superior, the hospitable 
Amin-ad-douleh (who had made the sacred pilgrimage) could 
neither venture to taste himself, nor offer to his less scrupu- 
lous friends.. We were conducted after dinner through 
various long galleries and winding passages to some handsome 
apartments w here tea, coffee and caleans were served, as | 
usual ; when the evening became dark, many hundred can- 
dle6 surrounding a large hawz or reservoir of water, and 
small lamps in surprising numbers were lighted ; a band of 

( ll ) The fishes here seemed resdy to seize indiscriminately large and small hooks 
dressed in Wales with plain coloured feathers and silk/ and those which I disguised i 
TT-ith. tinsel inti gaud; plumage in imitation of the living Persian Sits, 
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musicians began to play, and we were entertained with a 
brilliant exhibition of fire-works; about nine o’clock at night 
we returned to the camp. 

During this feast I remarked that the Aimn-ad-douleh's son, 
Abdallah Kha'n jus) a man seemingly above thirty „ 

years old, the possessor of considerable wealth and governor 
of Ispahdn , but seldom appeared among the guests; and only 
seated himself, as one of the humblest, when invited by the 
words or encouraged by the looks of his father. This reserve, 
however, was not caused by any ill-will or deficiency of 
kindness subsiding on either side; but arose from the filial 
respect which, in every stage and condition of life, the Per- 
sians arc thus taught to express. Many similar instances I 

■ -i* 

had already witnessed and shall have occasion to no^eft 
others. This respect is not the right of parental authdrity 
alone; it is* generally extended to seniority among brothers. 

We visited on different occasions Abdallah Kha'n an<j|p 
his two uncles ; who treated us with magnificent repasts. But' 
y at the house of Abu"’l Hassan Kha'n, we found rooms fur- 
nished in the English style with chairs, tables, sofas, beds, 
mirrors, clocks, and writing desks ; besides framJl prints 
among which were portraits of many distinguished person- 
ages, the Prince of Wales, Lord and Lady Arden, and others 
whose flattering attentions the Khtn had experienced when 
i% London; he too, feasted us with a variety of Persian dishes, 
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to which he took f\n opportunity of privately adding a few 
glasses of excellent wine, rendered mellow by age,, and the 
voyage from Madeira to .Bengal, whence he-had brought it 
seven or eight years before. 


Several of our gentlemen proceeded one morning to the 
house of Ka'zem Wa'leh (a! 3 V6) a celebrated poet whom 
they found composing an epitaph for his own tomb ; as he 
was a person of remarkable countenance and of venerable 
age, (for he acknowledged eighty years) Colonel D’Arcy ex- 
pressed a desire of sketching his portrait. Wa'leh at first 
objected; but some one present having irofrically declared 
that many European monarchs were anxious to possess a 
resemblance of him, the vain old man galled for different 
ftlrhans ; tried them all on his head, and when satisfied with 
ofle as sufficiently becoming, sat most complacently while 
Colonel D’Arcy finished an admirable likeness. 


% The months of August and September were pregnant with 
extraordinary rumours, and Ispahan was filled with alarm on 
the Bubject of those Bakktidris, whose attacks our guards had 
bo much dreaded on the march from Shirdz. The Amm ad 
doulef{&$ht an additional party of Tufangjis or mus- 

keteers for the protection of our camp, from which, indeed, 
he recommended, as a measure of security, that wd should 
remove into the city. The Tufangjis discharged their fire- 
arms every hour of the night. The burjes (^j) or towef* 
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of Julfa were repaired, and battlements of clay were hastily 
erected on the gate of Suleimdn Beg (uJ^> ^UjJu), (represented 
in PI. LVI, 3) which became the station of fifteen or twenty 
soldiers. One report seemed to excite much consternation 
among the citizens; for it threatened them with the approach 
of Asad Kiia'n (^U &J) or the “ Lion Lord,” and a numer- 
ous body of his fierce Bakhtiaris who had vowed to carry 
massacre and pillage into the very heart of Ispahan. What 
reasons there existed for apprehending this incursion 1 could 
not learn ; but the inhabitants were probably convinced that '* 
their defences, j^f assaulted in a spirited manner by four or 
five hundred men, must soon have fallen; arnPit was not yet 
forgotten, by many living witnesses of the disgrace, that 
ninety desperate fellows had once surprised the governor 
and levied contributions on the merchants of Ispahdi^fk 



O Yet the inhabitants of Ispahan, regarding their own city as equivalent to half: 
the world, (See p 25), and themselves as far superior to the people of other places, 
have long entertained a particular jealousy against the Shir/nians, We learn from,,, 
Ua'tipi* who died in 1520, that on occasion of the massacre to which I 

have alluded (p. 38) the men o\ Ispahan endeavoured to excite one another's courage 
by saying, “ We are SipMnian$t lions and tigers (or leopards); we are not Shirazians- 
“dreading battle. We turn not away our faces from the blood shedding sword ; we. 
“feci not any inclination to demand quarter." 

j « aj i— C jJj j jSm 

: s jlSJ* & 

l have extracted these lines from the MS. Taimur Nameh or “ History, 

of Taimu'r,” also entitled the Zafftr Nameh or “ Book of Victor).” 

'comprised in about 4500 distich*. Like the four other poems of Ha'TIH'., this is raret ; 
indeed Sir William Jones could not procure (at least in Beugal) any besides the Latli 
Majnun which be P rinted Persian text; (See lus preface tp, 
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Such an alarm was scarcely counterbalanced by news whtcfi 
soon after arrived announcing the surrender of Her At (cj^) ; 
this celebrated city, as a courier declared, had acknowledged 
the sovereignty of Fatf.h Ali Sha'h, and agreed to pay 
him an annual tribute; it was also whispered, but not very 
confidently, that the Russians had retired from some of their 
posts in Georgia; and that the Turkish government would 
allow the Persians to make an attack on Abdar’raiiman 
Sas) Pasha of Baghdad ; for this purpose, it was said, 
*he prince of Kirmdn Shdh had made great preparations; 
purchased all the wheat and barley in his capital; and was 
actually commencing his march, with thirty wnousand armed 
men, besides followers of the camp; and that resolving to 
conquer or die, he had taken with him his cajfen or 

Avftjjjng sheet. Being of all the kings sons reckoned most 
entefprising and warlike, described as heily rasJud (aajl, 
and saheb e shamsMr extremely brave and cle- 

ver, and “lord of the scimitar,” or expert in wielding the 
sword; some profound politicans of Ispahdnvte re almost in- 
clined to wish that he might not succeed in this design 



that publicafon). Of the Jsfahdnians it may be here remarked that if they despised the 
people of otn$r place®, they have quarrered bitterly, during many centuries, among 
themselves, being divided into two parties or factions which, as the “ blues and greens'' 
formerly at Constantinople, have frequently rendered their city a scene of tumult and 
discord, and stained its publick places with blood. To these factions,* originally 
proceeding from some slight difference of religious opinions, *Hamdallah has 
alluded (See p, 6) ; they are noticed by Chardin and Tavernier; and Le Brun com- 
pares them to the two parties at Venice, the Nicolotti and Castellani* (Voyages, jp* 
196, Amst, Hid). 
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jfghinst the Pdshd, whose troops he could easily induce to 
unite with his own, and assist him in snatching the diadem 
from his father’s brow; he was not, they said, the only prince 
who had determined to struggle for the empire ; and a con- 
test among four or five brothers would probably, on the death 
of Fateii Aei Siia'ii, deluge the country with blood, al- 
though Abba's Mi'rza' who governed at Tabriz , was ge- 
nerally regarded as heir apparent. After a silence of some 
days we were surprised to hear that the Turkish forces had 
completely defeated the Prince of Kirmanshdh; but subse| 
quent and more authentick rumours affirmed that no battle 
whatsoever hac^occurred. Of these affairs, however, all con- 
sideration was dissipated among us in camp, on the arrival 
of a Tatar , who brought more interesting intelligence from 
our European friends, transmitted by Mr. Stratford Car 
the British minister at Constantinople, in a packet wit! 
patches to the Ambassador. We were four days delightfully 
occupied (I speak from the recollection of my own feelings) 
in answering the letters thus received, after which the Tatar 
set out on his return. Next morning, (August the 26th) 
our Mehndndur , Mi'rza Zeki, having made every neces- 
sary arrangement for his journey to Tehrim was dissuaded 
by the Ami'n ad douleii from commencing it t^the hour 
appointed; for his astrologers had discovered that some as- 
pects of the planets were not favourable to such an under- 
taking. T [^'Vazlr remained at Ispahan until a more auspi-. 
pious moment two days after. 
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People now reported that the king would soon honour 
this* city with his presence, and reside in it probably several 
months ,*he had been for some time with the army, but ru- 
mours were also circulated, representing him as dangerously 
ill and unable to travel. The Amin ad’doulch at length was 
favoured, on the 8th of September, with a letter from his 
royal master, who fixed on Tehran to be, as usual, the place 
of his winter residence. It was therefore decided that the 
embassy should proceed to that capital through- Kum and 
(Sdshan, instead of going by way of Hamaddn to Tabriz, as 
had been originally proposed . 

» 


Meanwhile sickness diffused itself at Saadetitbad, not only 
among the Europeans, but their Asiatick attendants. .Bilious 
difNKters became frequent and violent ; tvhilst many were 
alMIra by those complicated feverish agues which the Per- 
sians call (jj 1 j t^‘) tab u larz( 13 ). The nights had been, from 
the middle of August, so cool that some laid additional blan- 
kets on their beds; about the first of September the noctur- 
nal warmth returned, and I found that one sheet was a suf- 
ficient covering. At two o’clock after noon, on the third, 


w. (“) Tab, (uJ pronounced teb by the Turks, and tup, as I understand, by the 
’ Indians who generally write it signifies a “fern,” and in this sense contributes 
to form the name of Tabriz, as we learn from geographical MSS. and many popular 
epigrams. One poet whom I shall quote more particularly in my Recount of Tabriz , 
playing on the name of his native city, declares " that its soil is amber, and its air tab- 
“ m’^or fever-dispelling; ^ u-J ^ 
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Fahrenheit’s Thermometer rose to 96 ^the shade ; on the 
nineteenth at the same hour it stood at 89; and on*the 
thirtieth at 84, * 

A bilious fever, attended with delirious ravings, proved 
fatal to the Ambassador’s English coachman; he died at the 
age of twenty three-years, and we all attended the interment 
of his body on the thirty-first of August, in the Armenian 
cemetery. Mr. Sharp, the Surgeon, early in September, 
was reduced to a very alarming state of weakness; and at thg 
same time Khojeh Aretu'n, a venerable Armenian, and 
treasurer of oty Embassy, lay at the point of death. About 
the tenth, Sir Gore Ouseley felt ^ymptoms of indisposition 
which, after some days, became extremely dangerous. 
Lieutenant Willock, also, was confined by such viole 
that his recovery could scarcely have been expected, 
the last week of this month (SeptemBfr) a comet vyas visible 
every night( 14 ). 



On the first or second of October the weather became cool 
at night and morning; this change, perhaps, was beneficial 
to the European invalids, but much annoyed the palankin - 
bearers, shivering Indians who had never befor||pnd tired a 

( u ) Dp. Herschel, in the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society, (for 1812) 
mentions that this comet first became visible to the naked eye about the middle of 
August, 1811; and that the luminous phenomenon which we call the comet’s tail 
on the 151 h of October, upwards of one hundred millions of mile? long, its greatest; 
breadth being af thatjime about fifteen millions of miles. 
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sensation of cold. In the city, at this time, daily deaths were 
numerous beyond tffi usual average of mortality; many per- 
sons, young and vigorous, fell victims to the illness of a fevr 
hours( 15 ). * The trees now began to shed their leaves ; there 
were strong and frequent gusts of wind; and during the 
seventh and eighth soon after mid-day several clouds obscured 
the sky, and for some minutes it was impossible to ascertain 
the hour by a sun-dial; I had not before observed in Persia 
such a circumstance as this. 


It had been determined that our journey towards Tehriin 
should commence about the middle of October; and on the 
twelfth Sir Gore Ouselgy proceeded in a Takht-rav&n , 
(Jl described in Vol. I. p. 251) being still weak after hip 
|S, to return the Amin ad'douleh's numerous visits (which 
Sometimes of unreasonable length, three or four hours) 
and to take leave; mclfPof the gentlemen accompanied him. 
The minister presented a handsome sword and belt orna- 
mented with jewels, on a silver tray, to the Ambassador, 



< v ,i ) Among these l must notice Abba's A'li \jm \xp who sometimes visited us 

in the camp; he was a remarkably handsome man and hs$ acted with credit in the 
magisterial cUgartment. Feasting one day in perfect health with several compa- 
nions, be lieartPthat some of his intimate friends had suddenly died; this circumstance 
l probably induced him to reflect on the precarious tenure by which life is held ; he 
abruptly left the entertainment and proceeded to the nearest burial-ground, where he 
inquired the price of a grave suitable for himself. Being very tall he agreed to pay 
a few pence more than the two or three ridh, usually charged on otdi nary occasions; 
he then chose a particular spot for his own interment; saw the earth opened, went 
home, died the nett day, and was buried according to the directions he had given* 
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who at the same time, received letters from the king, brought 
by a Persian courier, ancf despatches with English news- 
papers, by a T&tar from Constantinople. 

m 

On our return through the CMrbdgh, an old blind man 
with a white beard, stauding under the gate-way, solicited us 
for alms. I had often remarked him in the same place; and 
now learned, from another person, some particulars of his 
lamentable history. lie had once been a chief or nobleman 
of high rank and considerable fortune, in one of the norli£ 
eastern provinces ; where a hundred servants attended him 
Whenever he rode forth from his princely mansion; but hav- 
ing incurred the envy or suspicion of Aka Mohammed 
Kha'at, (that tyrant who bequeathed the government of 
Persia to his nephew the present king), he was stripped ^pall 
his wealth by arbitrary confiscation, and deprived of sight, 
a greater blessing, by heated plates bf metal drawn across 
or held close before his eyes. In blinding persons of mean 
condition, the point of a knife or dagger is frequently used. 

We employed ourselves on the thirtcenthin preparations for 
our journey ; and 1 finished several views and ground-plans of 
the edifices that decorated or rather constituted the Saadet - 
&bdd or “ Residence of Felicity .” Among these, the princi- 
pal structure has been delineated in PJ. LVI; another in PI, 
LV1I; and -the ichnographical sketches are given near the 
end of this volume, and explained in the Appendix; 
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Antong several Manuscripts which I purchased soon after 
ouivarrival at Ispahan, was a poetical work composed during 
$he full splendour of this palace ; the original perfection of 
its water-works, and beauty of its shady aveijues, and of the 
luxuriant flowers that embellished their variegated borders. 
It is entitled “The Gulzdr-e-Saadet or Rose bed of Prospe- 
rity, a poem in praise of the gardens and edifices at Saad- 
etdbdd'X' 6 ), composed about an hundred and ten years ago. 
Besides the poem written to celebrate these gardens, I procured 
.^^j^Mring my residence under the shadeof their noble chindr- trees, 
many other Manuscripts; among which some are only beau- 
tiful copies of Arabick or Persian works, already known in 
the great libraries of Loudon or Oxford, Paris or Leyden; 
but three or four may be considered as extremely rare; it is 
dcftphtful, indeed whether any duplicates of them exist in 
Europe; they shall be noticed in another part of this work. 
But Ispahdn did not itirnish even one of those ancient Ara- 
bick and Persian Manuscripts, that the booksellers undertook, 
and probably endeavoured to procure, according to a list 
which I had given them immediately on my arrival. Some 
gems and a few medals (represented in PI. LIX) were the 
chief result of my researches among sarrafs or mouey 

changers, and deldls (Jij) or persons employed by shop- 



('•> H» title if oUrjUrf j oUb lJj/j jd cddU*» if**** s 

and it comprises about three hundred and fifty distichs. The same volume contains 
a poetical description of Yezd (*^>) and Uther compositions, occupying dearly one 
hundred and fifty octavo pages* 
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keepers to carry about specimens of their goods and to sell 
trifling articles of various kinds. From one deldl I pro* 
cured a small parcel of the hinna and rang, used in giving t0 
the beard a fine glossy black tinge ; these substances shall 
be noticed in the Appendix. 

At Ispahan the covers of books are ornamented in a style 
peculiarly rich; and they often exhibit miniatures painted with 
considerable neatness and admirably varnished. I purchased 
many loose covers of different sizes, containing represen 
tions of the finest Persian flowers delineated from nature 
exquisite colours, and with minute accuracy. 

Most provinces of the kingdom are supplied by this great 
city with pencases or Kalmdam generally pronounced 

Kalmdoon ) made, like the book-covers, of pasteboard, *Sand 
sometimes equally beautiful in their, decorations; of those 
cases may be seen, in one shop, parcels three or four feet 
high, comprising many hundred, of various patterns, and of 
all prices from a shilling or half-nV// to three or four guineas 
or tdmdns. Out of such heaps I selected thirty, some on ac- 
count of their particular devices, and others as presents for 
my friends in England. The Kalmddn consists of two parts; 
one resembling a drawer, from five to nine or ten inches long; i 
generally about one inch in depth and a little more in width. 
The other is a sheath or cover made to close upon and fit the 
djaw'er with great exactness. The last or Miscellaneous 
Rate shows, in fig. 1 , the form of a kalmddn as stuck in the 
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girdle or carried in the pocket Fig. 2 and 3 represent the 
parts separated ( 17 ).’ 

Of paper, also, many Sandukcheh or small boxes, 

are manufactured at Ispahan ; so tenacious and adhesive is 
the serishijbjJ), a viscous substance used in their composition, 
that the pasteboard seems to possess all the strength and soli- 
dity of wood. Those boxes in general, are splendidly painted 
and varnished ; some contain, in various compartments on the 
Ads, ends and sides, very interesting pictures executed in the 
Hoest style of Persian miniature. The common subjects are 
battles and hunting-parties; but they often exhibit scenes 
from popular romances, among which the favourite seems to 
be Niza'mi’s story, The loves of Khusuau and Sui'ri'n. 


Q 1 ) A case properly furnished should contain, 1, four or five pens called ka!m(^3 
the Greek and Latin xuXafios sfrui calamus). In the Miscell. Plate (fig. 4), a kalm is 
delineated of the real size. The best of these pens are made of the daik brown or 
blackish mi or reed that grows near Shusfiter (in the province of Khuzhtan or Susiunu) 
and thence denominated nei Shushteri N* Th emarakkeb or 

ink. Ill, The duwdt or ink holder (fig. 5) of brass, silver, mother of pearl 

or other materials, plain or ornamented; a small kibleh mim/t (U) dbS) or m ague trek 
needle, i(whicb enables the Musetmdn while praying to direct his looks towards Mec~ 
cahj, ^sometimes set uuder a glass in the duwat as fig. 6 expresses. IV, A chdku 
W; this name distinguishes a small knife used for mending pens, from the long- 
bladed knife called k&red V. A Makr&z or P'** r of scissars, for ; 

clipping paper. VI. Th e sang id (U uiXi) or whet-stone. Fig. 0 shows the exact 
form and size of otte now before me. VIL The katea zan g-bj) fig. 7; a flat 
and thin piece of horn two or three inches long, on which the pen is Ifiid when its 
point requires cutting. VIII. TXw db duwdt kun (j> fig. 8; with this 

tittle spoon, generally made of metal, water is dropped into the duwat for the purpose^ 
of diluting, the ink when become dry or coagulated. 
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All the fanciful devices above mentioned combine to de- 
corate one Sandhkcheh which r»|](Focured, but at a price not: 
very moderate; for its cover is enriched with portraits of real 
and living personages; the king seated on his throne, attended 
by some of the princes and chief ministers. That a very 
strong resemblance appeared in the countenances, and that 
the attitudes, state-dresses and ornaments of the figures were 
most faithfully represented, was declared by several persons 
who had frequently been at court; and my own personal ob- 
servation, soon after, confirmed the truth of their assertion^ 
To illustrate another chapter, 1 shall lay before the reader an 
engraving traced from this picture. The box which it adorns 
is about fourteen inches long, the pasteboard being three 
quarters of an inch thick. Most Sand&lcchchs whether larger 
or smaller are formed nearly on the same model, which is 
ciently described in the last or Miscellaneous Plate, No. 9» 
showing the form of mine. 

p 

The artists who make those boxes and pen-cases, very in- 
geniously mount small looking glasses also in frames of paste- 
board ; a traveller finds these extremely convenient as they 
lie flat and occupy but little space among his clothes. Some 
are opened like a book, and fastened by means of a hook 
and catch (Misc. PI. No. 10). Of others the mirror is oc- 
casionally covered by a piece which fits exactly in the paste- 
board frame, 'and is easily separated from it by a person's 
nail (Misc. PI. No. 11 ). Theselooking glasses are of various 
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sizes and forms, square, oval or octagonal, from five to twelve 
or* thirteen inched long and*’ proportionably broad. The 
frames and covers are often neatly painted, and sometimes 
ornamented with Kh&tembandi (^ju 

4k 

This is a kind of mosaick-work, used also on boxes, small 
cabinets or chests of drawers, musical instruments and other 
articles. It consists in various patterns formed by laying 
minute pieces of ivory, brass, silver, hard wood, and bone 
g ained of various colours, in a bed of such excellent glue or 
. i Cement, that, as it has been said, the whole is often planed at 
once like a solid board, and thus no inequality remains 
among hundreds or thousands of the component particles; 
this I am almost induced to believe from the perfectly smooth 
and level surface of some specimens now on my table; one 
is $>pied in the Miscellaneous Plate No. 12. 

To dispose such a multiplicity of those small diversified 
materials dllhin a narrow compass, and in patterns of the 
utmost regularity, was not only an occupation that ensured 
considerable profit to many artists of Shirdz and Ispahan , but, 
served, some centuries ago, as an amusing exercise of inge- 
nuity to persons of illustrious rank. Dowlet Siia'h in his 
“Lives of the Poets,” enumerating the accomplishments of 
Sult.a'n Ahmed ben Avi's ^ x*>.\ w llaL>), who mur- 
defed and succeeded his brother Husein ( tt ^) in the year 
1382, informs us that his musical compositions were highly, 
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esteemed ; and “this prince, ’’ sa^j the biographer, *“ being 
“ himself acquainted with ma^^sciences, encouraged th^n 
<‘in others; he was the author of excellent verses both in 
“ Arabick and Persian; and considered a master in several 
“ branches of art; such as in painting and gilding, in making 
“ bows and arrows, and in Kh&tembandi”( 16 ). 

That cfiess', originally an Indian game, has been since the 
sixth, or perhaps the third century of Christ, afavourite among 
the Persians, Doctor Hyde of Oxford sufficiently demons 
stralcs in his elaborate “ Ilistoria Shahiludii the plates olSf 
which render it unnecessary for me to describe the table and 
various pieces used in playing. But although the same 
learned writer has traced nard (oy) or backgammon to ages 
of still higher antiquity, his account not being illustrated by 
any engraved representation, I have annexed the form of a 
takhteh (<u*?) made at Isfahan (Misc. PI. fig. 13). This is of 
cliindr- wood, about twenty inches long and twelve or thirteen 
broad, enclosed within a frame or ledge that rises half an 
inch, and prevents the dice from falling over. It is not divi- 


fcVU " 5 J ) l J ( 18 ) 

See the Ttzkerreh, or History of the Persian Poets by Dowlrt Sha'h of Samarcand, 
in his account of Ha'fiz. Perhaps the finest pieces of Khdtembandi mosaick ever 
brought to Europe are those which Sir Gore 0 aseley has caused to be inlaid in doors 
and tables, now forming some of the most rich and beautiful ornaments of bis house in 
London* 
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ded into two valves, like outEuropean tables ; but exhibits a 
nuddle space either blanl^pl ornamented with pictures of 
birds, flowers or human figures, between the right and left 
painted compartments which contain the marks represented 
by us as pyramids with acute points; here they are parallel 
lines filled up with colours alternately dark and light. On the 
intermediate space above-mentioned the dice are thrown, not 
from a box but from the player’s hand. Such is the form of 
a takhteh-i-nard (jp i3J^) or backgammon table. The men 
r muhreh (»,**) are commonly pieces of wood about one 
ch and a half in height, sometimes very neatly turned or 
carved, fifteen being black, the other fifteen either red or 
white. Fig. 14 shows the real size and form of those that I 
brought to England. The dice are generally of bone and 
larger than those now used among us. A knowledge of back- 
gammon acquired in Europe enabled me, almost immedi- 
ately, to contend with Persians at ward; observing, however, 
that they did not allow to doublets, peculiarly, any advantage 
beyond their obvious numerical powers. 


The Indian game Pachh is sometimes played at 

Isfahdn , where I procured the takhteh or board, made in that 
city, and represented by fig. 15, (Misc. Plate). It is of 
chindr - tree wood, and in form resembles a cross; mine con- 
sists of four pieces, equal in size and so contrived that two 
by means of grooves may be united with the other two ; each 
piece is ten inches and a half long and above three wide, . 
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divided merely by painted lin^hinto twenty four compart- 
ments square, and one triangufsKat the end which joins i{>,%g^ 
the others; thus each piece corltains twenty five houses, or 
Khanelis (<jU) as the Persians call these compartments; and 
that number is expressed by the name yachts given to this 
game in the language of HinditsiAn. Fig. 16 shows the form 
of one piece separated from the other three; on each, the 

* S 

compartments are filled with the same colours and exhibit 
the same ornaments, among which I know not whether we 
may class the Suns, having neglected to ascertain in wh 
manner the game is played. Eight small shells however, an 
used, and as many wooden muhreh (ij*) or men, four red 
and four black, each above an inch high and of a conical 
form, as in fig. 17. 

Cards did not seem to be much in use, at least publicity 
among the Persians, who call them Ganjafah Two or 

three packs which I examined in the b&zdr at Ispahan were 
of European manufacture, and had been brought mmi Russia. 

Of pictures very neatly executed in water colours, on 
leaves of paper either separate, or collected into books, 
many hundreds were brought for inspection to our tents, 
and offered daily for sale in the shops of Ispahdn. 
Among. those I found several interesting, as portraits of re- 
markable' personages; and others as they illustrated manners 
and customs, representing scenes of frequent occurrence in 
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domestick life; many were jfcpommended as precious rclicks 
o^yie ancient school, if sdJjKlnay describe works of two or 
perhaps three centuries; to ifte the oldest appeared the best; 
and such, indeed, the living artists did not hesitate to acknow- 
ledge them. Others were chiefly admired for the brilliancy 
of their colours ; and a few, though exhibiting mere outlines, 
bore, as they deserved, a price comparatively high ;^for those 
outlines had been traced by the hand of some Persian Flax- 
man. There was yet another class of miniature paintings- 

f ich evinced in the grouping of figures and general style 
drawing, considerable skill and ingenuity wasted on sub- 
jects the most offensive to a modest eye. Of such painted and 
outline figures on paper, as may without scruple be presented 
to the reader, I annex specimens among the Plates of 
this volume, and an account in the Appendix ; but of 
several offered for sale, those most highly finished were 
unfortunately of such a description as precludes any farther 
notice. 


Some figures painted in oil-colours on canvass, and nearly 

» * 

of the natural human size, represented those modern beauties 
who grace the Harems of the wealthy and voluptuous. From 
all that I could learn the fair daughters of Circassia, respect- 

_ 'm> 

ing whom we Europeans have heard qr read so much, are 
confounded by Persians with the lovely damsels of a’ neigh- 
bouring country underthe name of Gurji (^J ) or Georgians 
These seem to be most generally admired and are conse- 
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quently sold at the highest prices; while the denomination 
Cherkesi (^j^) or Circassian $j|fcrely mentioned. But^s 
does not argue an inferiority of charms ; taste among the 
Persians, as elsewhere, differs in individuals, and often ap- 
pears depraved to a degree which we can scarcely compre- 
hend. A Khan or nobleman of my acquaintance purchased, 
while we resided at Tehr&n , a Calmuck girl whose broad flat 
nose, little angular eyes, and, in short, every feature, contri- 
buted to form what among us would be reckoned ugliness ; 
yet this gratification of caprice cost the Khan as considerably* 
a sum of money as he had paid, on former occasions, for tne 
possession of young females who might have been considered 
pretty even in France or England. 

The oil paintings are of various sizes; the best that 1 had an 
opportunity of seeing were from four to six feet long, and from 
two to three feet wide; the figures in Plate LXl are engraved 
from two in my own collection, and would sufficiently prove, 
what other pictures given in this volume serve I® show, that 
female beauty is not much heightened by any elegance of 
Persian drapery. 

I now return to the camp of Saacletdbdd , where we con- 
tinued every night watching the comet, and listening to the 
melancholy yelping of a thousand jackals which prowled 
about the gardens till dawn of day in numerous packs, often 
rushing close by our tents, but running off with the utmost 
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speed whenever we attempted to surprise them ; two or three, 
h<j^pver, were shot by pcrSj|p who guarded the tavilch (<3jjS?) 
or ’place where our mules arid horses stood at piquet. 

That Isfah&n abounded in fruit has already appeared from 
the testimony of ancient and modern writers, amply confirm- 
ed by the profusion of our daily desserts in the Sufreh Khd - 
neh (<uU ijJ) or dining-hall of the palace; white grapes, 
melons and peaches of exquisite flavour might have been 
'figund at all times on the respective tables of the English 
gentlemen. To this was added, most grateful when least to 
be expected, during days of excessive heat, the luxury 
afforded by snow and ice; of which, for a few pul i sidh 
(*U-» Jjj) or half-pence, enough might be purchased to pre- 
serve for two or three hours in its original freshness, a large 
quantity of fruit, and to cool some bottles of wine or bowls 
of sherbet. 

I have motioned that the thirteenth of October was spent 
in preparations for the journey to Tehran. On the fourteenth 
we departed from the gardens of Saadethbad or “ Mansion 
of Felicity,” passed over the bridge of Khdju through the 
adjoining chdrb&gh , bazars and winding streets, and under 
the gate caljpd Dervdzeh Tdkchi( 19 ), near which are two 


(\ f ) In the Ntg&rUt&n of Ghaffiri I find the name spelt (Tukchi ); while 

*it appears 4 ‘ "*'**"“ * 


Jspahdn 


rs ( Tukhcht ) in the pages of a work written during our residence at 

by * Persian, whose accuracy, however, is questionable* 
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figures of lions rudely carved in stone, each seeming to have 
partly swallowed a human headj^pf which the face, at le^st, 
is visible between the extended j?ws; from this gate we prt* 
ceeded along the garden of the Kush Khdneh (tfliAjS) or king’s 
“ hawk-house,” within half a mile from which we encamped 
on a plain northward of the city, and near the source or 
stream called A'h i Shah pesend (jJuuj *1-1 <_J) which serves to 
supply a Atiltiplicity of canals or aqueducts. Our whole 
march did not, probably, exceed five miles. 

m 

Here we remained one week, amused with receiving hr: 
paying visits, and furnishing ourselves with various articles* 
for which Isfahan has been most distinguished. I explored 
the ruins of villages scattered over the plain in all directions 
near our camp; it is said that they once amounted to thirty; 
and some must have been considerable in size and respecta- 
ble front the handsome houses which they contained. Al- 
though pillaged and depopulated by the Afghans almost a 
century ago, many of their chambers yet remait^ with vaults 
and stair-cases but little injured; yet no human being is ever 
seen within their walls except some traveller, who wonders at 
finding himselfalone in places which might be easily render- 
ed habitable, situate not much above a mile from the walls 
of a great metropolis. It must be confessed that these rums, 
composed of sun-dried bricks and mud, appear, like many 
modern edifices of Persia, to much greater advantage in their 
outlines on paper than in reality ; for the meanness of mate-* 
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rials cannot well be expressed in a drawing, however accu- 
ra it may represent forriyend proportions. Among the 
rtSfns nearest to our camp, I sketched a range of buildings, 
as they appear in Plate LX; and from my own tent, part of 
Ispahan ; See the same Plate. 

On the sixteenth several clouds passed along the.sky, and : 
a slight momentary shower surprised and pleas£cf*us; next 
day we were much annoyed by frequent whirlwinds extreme- 
ip violent, which almost overwhelmed us in dust; many little 
J&boas called by the Persians mfah-sahrhi “ rats 

“or mice of the desert,” were found alive, near our camp ; 
and other creatures resembling ferrets( 20 ). 

It had been originally proposed that we should begin our 
march on the seventeenth or eighteenth. All the Ambassa- 
dor’s arrangements were made accordingly, and Abu'’l 

% * 

(*°) These were, perhaps, the Jird which Dr. Shaw found in Barbary, and associates 
with the Jerboa or Yerbva ; (Travels, p. 170, 2d. edit, J757) as two little harmless 
animals that burrow in the ground. By Bruce, in t lie Appendix to his Travels, a good 
engraved representation of the Jerboa has been given; and he, like Dr. Shaw, is incli- 
ned th regard this creature (from the extraordinary length of its hind feet, and dispro* 
portionate shortness of its fore feet) as that among the three kinds of Libyan rats or 
mice, which Herodotus si \ led -“two footed Mvwe bt ytvia rpt\ a avroSt cart oi fuv . 
inroScs KaXtovrai; |Lib. IV. c. 192). The learned Bochart has treated copiously of 
the Jerboa, (jtl Yarbua or Yarbuo of Arabian writers) and thinks it to be ihe 

tafati or saphan (]Btp) of the Bible (Psalm CIV, 18, Prov, XXX. 20) rendered in our 
.translation “Cfttiies,” plurally sapkan\m t (Hierozoic. Lib. IlV<**p v 33, under, 

the head u saphan non est cuniculus sed majoris Mutts genus*’). Shaw and Bruce,, 
"^owever; are not willing to adopt this opinion. 
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IIassan Kiia'n had been appointed to act as our Mehmdn - 
ddr; but the great fast of the moij^h Ramaza'n dufilig 

which the Mohammedans abstain from eating, drinking, or 
smoking between sunrise and sunset, was now almost termina- 
ted; and no Persian would willingly commence a journey or 
any other business until the new moon had been perceived. 
Early onjjhe nineteenth it was publickly and joyfully pro- 
claimed that this event had occurred ; the day was therefore 
considered as an important eid( axe) or festival, and devoted by 

the true believers to gluttony, the delights of tobacco, anc£ 

♦ 

sensual gratifications of every kind. Presents were recipro- 
cally given by relations, friends and equals; and offered by 
servants to their masters with the usual compliment and wish, 
eid'i-slmmd mubarelc bdshed (aaU UA ajx) “ may this 

** holy day be auspicious to you”( w ). On these occasions the 
gifts are not always of much intrinsick value; but a fruit, a 
flower, or a bit of sweet-meat, serves as a token of esteem or 
of respect. The twentieth day of October wafc the last of 
our residence here. 

( 2 ‘) Or “may your festival be blessed or fortunate,” In the Persian sentence 
hashed appears to have superseded, within two or three centuries, the ortgiual, and per- 
haps more correct term, had (jl). this form of compliment I shall offer some re- 
marks in the Appendix. 



CHAPTER XV. 


Journey from Ispahdn to Tehrdn, 


/~\N the twenty-first day of October, at six o’clock in the 
^-''morning we left our camp near the Kfah Khiineh of 
Ispahdn , and having marched ten miles and three quarters, 
arrived within three hours at Gaz (f). Our road was per- 
fectly flat; with mountains both on the right and left; we 
passed by many of those ruined villages before-mentioned 
and, atthesecond mile, a running stream called A'b-i-Fazldbdd 
(olios vOi a fte r which we remarked several candts or subter- 
raneous conduits for the purposes of irrigation, but few symp- 
toms of agriculture until we approached our halting-place, 
where some extensive plantations of melons, and of the castor 
and cotton plants were discovered. Gaz, it is said, comprises 
five hundred houses or families; but I think th^number ex- 
aggerated by that statement; its caravansera is a handsome 
edifice externally, and constructed of brick not sun-dried ini 
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the usual manner, but hardened by means of fire to the solid* 
ity and perhaps the durability df stpic; yet its inner clS($r 
bers were fallen to decay; our tents however rendered us inde- 
pendent of any accommodation that this building might have 
afforded. Gaz, of which the name is written by Arabian 
geographers Jaz (;*■), was considered in the fourteenth cen- 
tury as chief of twelve villages belonging to the district of 
Narkhudrsi ; this we learn from II a mdallaii Caz- 

Vf Nr, who adds, that “in this village of Gaz (or Jaz ) a fire* 
“temple had been constructed by Bauman the son of Is-% 
,, FKN DYA lt’V). 


Some unfavourable aspect of the stars, (a ready, and to 
Persians a sufficient excuse for laziness or procrastination), 
detained our Mehmdnddr, Abu’l IIassan Kha'n, until night 
in the city. Meanwhile his deputy on this occasion, Mu- 
H am mf.o Beo (lSjj found much difficulty, through 
some neglect of previous arrangements, in procuring for ms 

«y 

and for our horses, the necessary siursdt or allowance of pro- 
visions. Gaz enjoys a temperate air; the natives reckon it 
cold ; Fahrenheit’s Thermometer rose, however, to 75 at half- 
past one o’clock. 

We began our march on the twenty-second at a very 
early hpur; the road was excellent, and with the exception 

<>*♦♦♦<>♦♦♦ »»h******* <> ***** <> ******** 4> ******^*<>**A»»»» 

*.(*) liTH? j*- } (MS. Niuhat al Cul&b, 

Geogr. S^ct. cb. 2, ia the account of Itfahan.) ■ ' . ’ 
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of one inconsiderable rise, uniformly level; and would have 
^l^ented no other obs|ac1fes to wheel-carriages than two or 
three water-courses. We passed some ruined villages and 
neglected though handsome caravanseras ; and at length after 
a journey of twenty one miles and a half, reached our tents 
near M&rcheh-Khurt <*»»>•), or as the name is softened 
in. pronunciation, Murcheh Khurd (*). Here is a mud-built 

f* * 

castle with towers, and the whole place is supposed to contain 
about two hundred houses. To these belong some gardens 
.which produce fruits of various kinds, and some fields where 
cotton and castor, wheat and bailey were cultivated. Near 
the village we remarked a Carauanscra, which the Amin ad 
douleh’s workmen were, or seemed, engaged in repairing. 

On the twenty-third, at five o’clock in the morning, we set 
out from 'Murcheh Khurt, after a night so extremely cold that 
the water was frozen in some of our tents. At ten we alight- 
ed near the^caravansera of A led Kemdlpdun JU£\3\), or 
** the lower;” so called to distinguish it from another situate 
one stage farther towards the north( 3 ). We travelled this day 

* (*) But in the MS. Nuzhat al culub (Chap, of Roads and Stages) I find the name 
written Murcheh Khur This place was the scene of a memorable battle 

fought on the twelfth and thirteenth of November in 1729, when Na'dbr Sua'h de- 
feated the Tufas and Afghans. 

a 

(*) The Persians seldom take much trouble in giving the tru^sound to Arabic k 
letters of difficult pronunciation; but generally call^il or W, Agd, and often simply 
<44 as iu the well known and once formidable name of A'kVMuhammed, tbe pre- 
sent monarch's unde, I remarked that jpinn which distinguishes the first 

caravansera as "the lower/* was commonly pronounced piiun. 
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fifteen miles and a half, over a flat and dreary waste ; the road 
was good, but destitute of houses/of pen, trees, and eveq*l|Jf 
shrubs. We found, however, the solitary caravansera, which 
owes its foundation and its name to Aga' Kema'l, (an offi - 1 
cer of the Harem under one of the Sefevi princes) a handsome 
structure; and here too we saw several masons employed. I 
was endeavouring to recollect some instance of a publick, or 
indeed a private edifice in Persia, besides this and the cara- 
vansera of Murcheh Khurt, being rescued from decay by 
timely reparation, when it was maliciously, and perhaps 
falsely whispered, that the labours of those workmen had 
commenced at our approach, and would terminate on our de- 
parture ; as they were hired merely to excite in the Ambas- 
sador such an opinion of the Amin ad’douleh’s zeal for the 
conveniency of travellers and the improvement of his coun- 
try, as might be favourably reported to the king ; this artifice, 
however, seems to me improbable, as it was contemptible and 
unnecessary ; for we had already witnessed daily at Ispahdn 
the numerous splendid and useful works devised by that 
minister and executed at his expense. This day the Ther- 
mometer at noon rose to 71; but the night was exceedingly 
cold. 


Our march of the twenty-fourth commenced before six and 
ended about ten o’clock, when we halted at the caravansera 
of Akti Kem$Pb6la (^l) or “the upper, 1 ' having advanced in a 
northern direction thirteen miles. When nearly half-way 
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saur on the left some villages which constitute Jhhghan 
a place celebrated for the manufactory of carpets. 
Our path was in many spots extremely rough and stony, and 
every where barren; itistherefore called, as a Persian informed 
me, the rdh-e-bidbdni (^VW J L>) or “ desert road .” Its inequa- 
lities of surface were numerous, but the hills not very high; 
and I remarked that most of our ascents from the southern 
side exceeded by a few feet or yards the descents on the 
other; thus the general surface appeared to rise in our pro- 
gress towards the north. 

Our tents were placed near a caravansera recently con- 
structed, indeed scarcely finished, by the Amin ad’douleh; 
the old caravansera, about a njile distant, being no longer 
frequented from an alleged scarcity of water. Yeti found 
on visiting it, a stream by no means scanty, murmuring near 
the back of this deserted edifice, which was still spacious and 
handsome; the stream flowed from an adjoining village where 
some houses were almost perfect, though none had been in- 
habited for many years. Here were two large willows, vene- 
rable in their decay; and near the new caravansera some 
younger trees of which I was induced to ascertain the num- 
ber, a Persia#* having declared, in the usual mode of vague 
amplification, that to him they seemed five hundred, or 
“perhaps a thousand ; v neither he nor I could^eckon more 
than eighty. It was here discussed whether we should pro- 
ceed to Cashdn by way of Kuhrdd or of Sow; the former was 
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preferred as affording shorter stages and more convenient 
halting places for the invalids( 4 ). •• 

To a day of pleasant temperature (for the Thermometer 
did not rise above 60) succeeded a night so cold that we were 
scarcely enabled to defend ourselves by means of additional 
bed-clothes from the frost which converted into ice much of 
the water in our matarrehs or leathern bottles (described in 
Vol. I. p. 247 ; Misc. PI. fig. 12). Of the large aijd handsome, 
but deserted caravansera, I made a sketch from which is 
engraved fig. 18 iin the Miscellaneous or last Plate of this 
volume. 

After a ride of fifteen miles we arrived on the twenty-fifth 
at Kuhrud (jr^); our path in various places bad and stony led 
us over many hills, and through one narrow mountain pass 
or gavdench (ijjiJ) which would not admit two horses abreast. 
We saw several rats of an extraordinary size ; the Jerboas 
were numerous, and some gentlemen of our party shot hares, 
partridges and wild ducks. Although the leaves were falling 
very fast at Kuhrud , the multiplicity of its trees, (baffling my 
powers of enumeration) and its verdant fields, amply indem- 
nified the eye for that naked and barren expose over which 
it had so widely and hopelessly ranged durin^the last three 

* / 

* . 

( 4 ) Sow (of which I have never seen the name written in Persian) was said to be*a 
large village with a handsome caravansera p about twenty-three miles Northward of* 
Mur $he h k hurt, and seven or eight miles Eastward of the road that we took# 
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days. This place is justly celebrated as one of the pleasantest 
fte^ersia, and comprehends two. villages; Kuhriid giving the 
general denomination, though comprising but one hundred 
and fifty houses or families ; while the other, Juindn is 

jfaid to contain above two hundred ; these are abundantly 
supplied with water by a beautiful stream which accompa- 
nied us during the last half hour of this morning’s ride from 
a place where the roads of Sow and of Agd Kcmdl unite( 3 * 5 ). 
The houses skuate on the steep sides of a hill, almost seem 
to stand one upon another. Below is the caravanscra; and 
near it, on a rising ground, the remains of an old castle; be- 
tween various eminences the valley appears, richly cultivated, 
and finely diversified with gardens, fertilized by the stream 
above mentioned, and yielding in great quantities most admi- 
rable fruit. We thought the walnuts and apples particularly 
excellent. From a spot near the ruined castle I sketched 
part of this village, as in Plate LVIII; but it appears to much 
greater advantage in a different point of view as accurately 

(•) This u River of Kuhr&d ” according to Hamdallah, "flows from the moui*- 
** tain of )K06n$6r; and having passed through the territories of Jcrbddektin, Luristdn 
"and Kum, its wafers in the spring season are lost subterraneously after a course 
" of thirty five farsangs*” 

3 us - iijtf 

(MS* Nuzhat aVculub> ch. of Rivers). I have here spelt Khdnsdr as in the Manuscript 

J but in modern works the name is mostly written ifchu&ns&r 
and the southern Persians invariably pronounce it Khoonsdr. This town is described 
as situate in one of the most fertile and beautiful parts of Persia ; being about ninety 
miles north-eastward from hjahin . 


M 
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delineated by Colonel Johnson in the tenth plate of his very 
interesting “Journey from India to England,” p. 133. *•- 

Here the Ambassador encamped as usual ; but all the other 
English gentlemen, and Abu'e Hassan Kha'n, found suf- 
ficient accommodation at the caravansera ; where ir\ my 
chamber or vaulted cell the Thermometer at two o’clock did 
not rise above 50. Near this is the green roofed tomb of an 
Imamzadeh , or holy personage whom the journal of Mi'rza'* 
Sa'leh styles Sha'h za'deh Husein son of the illustrious 
Imam Mu'sa Ca'zem ; {^S .jlj.U) 

“ and from the summit of an eminence here,” as the same 
“journalist affirms, “ may be seen, in one direction, the 
“ great mountain Damavend three stages beyond Tehrdn ; 
“ and in another the city of Isfahan with its adjacent 
“ territories and “the neighbouring hills”( 6 ). The village 
of Kuhriid is a district considered as dependent on 
Cdshan; and according to the “ table of roads and stages,” 
given in Hamdaliah’s Geography, is distant from that city 
eight farsangs( r ); our actual measurement would scarcely 

(MS. Journal of Mi'kza i a leh). 

(’) See his Itinejftry ^ ^ “ from C 6 shun to Isfahdn f which thus 

begins L- j] " From Cdshan to the village of Kukrud, 
eight farsangs,” (MS. JSuzhat al Culub , ch. of roads and stages). 
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allow twenty six miles to the road by which we travelled ; 
perhaps another move circuitous was, from some local cir- 
cumstance, preferred in the time of that author. 

The ingenious Chardin thinks it not improbable that, as 
some European writers have asserted, the valley of Kuhriid 
was the scene of Darius’s last moments (Tome III, p. 88, 
Rouen, 1723). An examination of this opinion will find 
its place in a future work better adapted than the present 
to discussions on subjects connected with the history of 
Alexander. 

On the twenty-sixth we did not leave our manzil before 
seven o’clock in the morning. The road during this day’s 
march was in general bad, rugged and stony, and rendered 
uneven by numerous hills; but these, for the first three or 
four miles near Kuhrfid were beautifully wooded; and com- 
bined with the subjacent valley, its winding limpid streams, 
the well cultivated fields which they watered, and the thickly 
planted gardens, to constitute such scenery as even in Wales 
might be reckoned most “romantick and picturesque” 
Passing by the village cemetery I remarked the image of a 
lion very rude^ carved in stone, like that before noticed at 
Dir is, and on the slabs covering many graves 

were cjdselOT^he figures of cypress-trees. 

V, 

Between- the fifth and sixth mile ofourjourney we came to 
that great band (jJj) or dike which Sha h Abba's constructed 
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for the purpose of restraining and collecting mountain tor* 
rents and the water of dissolved snow. This band is a ■Im- 
mense wall, apparently from forty to fifty feet high between 
two precipices; a winding path has been cut on the left side,, 
but so dangerous did it seem at one projecting corner of the 
rock, that Lady Ouseley was induced to leave her palankin; 
and most of us. encountered its difficulties on foot. The 
reservoir or lake formed by this mound was nearly dry; but 
we heard that the water has sometimes risen so exceedingly 
as to overflow the wall. One arch, at the very bottom, suffi- 
ces for the transmission of a moderate stream. As we ap- 
proached this extraordinary object I sketched the view en- 
graved in Plate LVIII. 

We proceeded to Gabrabdd where our tents were 
pitched ; and alighted there after a march of almost four 
hours ; yet the distance fVom KufirM did not by many yards 
exceed ten miles. Our camp was situate close to the ruins of 
a mud-built village, once the “Abode of Fire-worshippers/’ 
and on that account styled Gabrabdd; within three quarters 

I 

of a mile was the handsome caravamem which Abu’l Has- 
san Kiia'n and his servants occupied; it had been built in 
the time of Sha'h Abba's by a person natmjjM^i'R Sa'^b* 
/*-•). During the course of this morhn(Pp&de r I per- 
ceived or imagined in the general surface of the country a 
gentle declination towards Cashdn, but not equivalent to the 
ascent of former stages ; and though we were advancing in. & 
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northern direction, and had arrived at the twenty-sixth of 
Oqlfber, Fahrenheit’s Thermometer on that day at two o’clock 
rose to 67; higher by seventeen degrees than it had risen at 
the same hour on the twenty-fifth. 

C'fc'. * 

I walked about our camp from breakfast until dinner time 
with my gun ; but rather in search of antiquities than of game. 
The ruined village furnished no criterion by which the reli- 
gion of its founders or inhabitants could be ascertained ; it 
was easy, however, and not uninteresting to trace the gradual 
process of decay; some houses were yet but slightly affected 
by the weather or by time; of others the roofs and arches had 
fallen, and many were half filled with the rubbish of their 
own walls. Some scarcely rose above the level of their 
foundations; and several were moulded into hillocks of clay. 
Near this, the remains of a handsome and commodious 
bath attracted my observation; it had been well constructed 
of excellent brick and neatly ornamented with lackered tile- 
work. The pipes for conducting water and the stoves for 
heating it might still, without much trouble, have been ren- 
dered perfect. But my rambles, although extended four or 
five miles beyond this place, among the mountains and through 
th<i^alley, wMHjb>t recompensed by any thing that wore even 
the semblaSSPB antiquity, except some vestiges of a stone 
building near the ruined village. They appeal; on the sum- 
mit of a hill whence the whole road to Cdshdn was distinctly 
seen, and that city with the long line of gardens behind it;, 
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on days less hazy, mount Dam&vand has often been discerned 
from this spot. If complete dilapidation be a proof dtf^ge 
those vestiges may boast of many centuries. Their situation 
would indicate a castle; but on the inconsiderable space which 
they cover may have once stood a Fire-temple; or, perhaps, 
one of those edifices wherein the Gabrs are accustomed to 
expose their dead. « 

We set out from Gabrdb&d about five o’clock on the twen- 
ty-seventh, and a little before ten in the morning reached our 
tents at disk an after a journey of fifteen miles and 

three quarters over a country in general flat; through which 
the road was in some places rugged and stony. On both 
sides at various distances were villages; but tome the greater 
number seemed deserted. As we approached CAshdn the 
Ambassador was welcomed by an istikbbl very numerous and 
respectable, comprising the chief tdjers [jJs) or merchants, 
the ked khndas or householders, with all the principal 

inhabitants of that city; and at their head the H6kem L.) 
or governor himself, Mi’rza' Abu”l Ka'sem y I^a*) 
accompanied by Aka' Muiiammed Jaaper (yu*». a*** hV), 
brother of Mi’rza' Zi'n ala'bedi'n alrea- 

dy mentioned as Vazir 01 minister to the-J^jhace of SNfedz. 
Having been conducted by these great ntw^ite through 
the ch/rrb/igh-jcdid (joa*. or “ new garden,” (a work of 

the indefatigable Amin aiVdnvleh ) we halted at our camp 
near the old “ royal garden,” denominated after one of the 
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Sefevi raonarchs, Bdgh-i-Shdh (»La £), and adorned with 
^stately cypresses. 

The oldest accounts of Cdshdn that I have discovered were 
written in the tenth century ; it appears from the MS. Sdr 
al belddn that the city was then small but well supplied with 
the necessaries and conveniences of life: and abounding in 

^ ■ O 

fruit ; it was infested, however, by scorpions of a black and 
most venomous kind, that killed all persons whom they 
stung”( 8 ). In the printed “ Geography of Ebn IIaukal,” 
(p. 171) those black scorpions are described as very numer- 
ous at Cdshdn , “ and another species called heirdrah (,/jo.)” 
From the MS. Seir al beldd we learn that in the thirteenth 
century Cdshdn was remarkable “for its manufacture of pot- 
“ tery; and the earthenware was, accordingly, sent into .various 
“provinces;” and “the apricots of that city,” adds the MS. 
“are extremely delicious,, and considered when dried as 
“ acceptable presents in distant countries where apricots so 
“ excellent cannot be found. But at Cdshdn are also black 
“ scorpions largei than any produced elsewhere^ 9 ). 

Uft y Jjpti CS-v*J»J y Wvtfib <_X»1 cjo-/ y ( 8 ) 

gf belddtiijtiffe ■ i X uS-J lijij 

In anot%r pas«$)g«4|P^seroe page, the name of Ctith&n is spelt as at present 

4, fjt&t J3i> & ta—l <— *}J&\ J-** jO t/<il 3 ( 9 ) 

1/1 jR'iii 3 dL> \*b>\ j\ y aijlwj i_j fji, J\ JJL* 

U 1 3?~ ^*1 jl {"’ji 3 AijLi 

aAUj 4^’W ji id jAlwl ujJxc. Ji ut— «Wi> AfcA w bJ 

MS. Seir *1 btMd.iClm.lv.) 
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' Cashdn says the geographer HamdalLah, is a city 

of the fourth climate ; “founded by Zobeidah Kha'to'jsI 
“wife of IIaru'n Ar’rashi'd, under the zodiacal 
“the virgin. In its vicinity is a clay-built castle called Fin. 
“ Cashdn enjoys a warm climate, and is watered by means of 
“ channels from Fin , and by the river which flows from Ktih- 
“ rud and Ntaser; and in winter the cold is not so excessive 
“as to cover those streams with a great quantity of ice; 
“ but there, as at A'vah , the water is preserved frozen id' 
“ pits or wells until the heats of summer. Cdshitn h of mid* 
“dling elevation ; among its fruits the melons and grapes are 
“particularly exccllent”( 10 ). Among the reptiles there, 
Hamdallaii adds that the “scorpions are very numerous 
“ and of deadly sting, which, however, it is said, they seldom 
“ employ against a stranger”( n ). 

Ami'n Ra'zi, author of the Haft aklim or “Seven Climates;” 
after a vague and hyperbolical encomium, wherein he com- 
pares and prefers the buildings and streets of Cashdn to the 

J ij\ \j>\ J 

l/f j j hftyj 

j U f \j jj jj ^ *l>- jj l 7 j\ i>» Is l 

(MS. Nuzhat ai Culub . Geog. Sect. ch» 2.) 

•Jjj jfcij JIaS j Jji J ^ C 1 ) 

M$ f Nujij aj Culub • ibid.) 
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cheeks of lovely damsels and Houries resplendent with 

»■ 

ity; condescends to inform us, in plaiher language, that 
fisj modern city having been founded under the celestial 
“sign Virgo, by Zobeidaii the queen of IIa'ru'n ar*- 
r ashi'd ; and in truth” adds he, “ the purity and sweetness 
1 of this place cannot be equalled in all IrCin, nor even in 
“ the whole world. And there is at Fin, issuing from one 
“ rock, a considerable fountain such as the most experienced 
J* travellers have rarely seen or described ; the gardens and 
‘‘cultivated fields of C&shdn are chiefly watered by this 
** stream ; and destructive scorpions abound among the rep- 
M tiles of the city, but do not sting foreigners’^ 12 ). 

Notwithstanding the recent origin here ascribed to Cushdn , 
I am inclined to suppose that queen Zobeidaii only enlarged 
„or embellished a place already peopled; for the venerable Ebn 
AAsiMof Cufa describing the great battle of CiUksiah, which i n 
the year 636, destroyed the hopes of Vezdej e k d, the Persian 
monarch, informs us that “ to join the royal army, Shi'kza d, 
M V&ly or governor of Kum and Cctshan, marched, with twenty 

V^“ ^ l— (*>&-- 'jjj J<i j ijjtw 

euVih y jj£\ j iii>) J 

ta! lAuib jii i)US L—jjks* - w ol 

IMS. Haft Aklim, Clim, IV), 
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“ five thousand troops, cavalry and infantry "(**)• At the sub- 
sequent battle of Nuhdvend, these cities contributed* 
jug to the same historian, twenty thousand ; a cirtui 
which may be dated above one hundred years before the 
existence of Queen Zobeidah. Indeed some have assigned 
the foundation of Cdshdn to Tahmu'kas, one of the earliest 
kings; and an etymology for its name is offered by an old 
Persian writer who classes it among the ancient cities. 
On the subject of its antiquity I must refer to the last artiete 
of the Appendix. 

Concerning the fruits and the warmth of Cdshdn , our po- 
sitive testimony can be offered in confirmation of the account 
above given. We found the pears, figs and grapes delicious, 
and some of the melons were equally large as exquisitely 

flavoured. Major Stone and I measured one nearly spheri- 
* 

cal, which in circumference was two feet and nine inches ; 
we divided between us and preserved its seed; but this, from 
experiments lately made, seems to degenerate in our English 
climate. Although the mornings and nights were cool, the 
Thermometer rose between two and three o’clock, both on 
the twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth (of October) to 72 
degrees; indeed without the vaulted chamb^s and cellars 
(or those subterraneous recesses called "stirdfrbah 

ij'r* 3 ««--*( V 3 C •xjj&'/l* ( 1S ) i 

f MS* Tankh » Aatim e t uji.) 

L 
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attached to almost every house; people could scarcely endure 
t|||he|ts of summer in this place( 14 ). 

*' ■ . 

With respect to the scorpions, I can give but a negative 
testimony in favour of their generosity towards strangers. 
None of our party suffered from those creatures ; yet it was 
acknowledged by many of the inhabitants that five and 
twenty or thirty persons had, within the last year, perished by 
their envenomed stings; to avoid which, bedsteads raised from 
the floor on high feet were, as I heard, very generally used( 15 ). . 


^ Some of our gentlemen visited the fountain celebrated by 
Ami'n Razi'iii the passage extracted from his Manuscript 
work (See p. 89). They found the garden of Fin a very 
pleasant spot, and the water most admirably pure and clear ; 
workmen were employed there in preparing a house for the 
king and his Harem. This edifice, originally designed as a 
summer residence for the king’s brother (now dead) IJuseiiv 
Kuli' Kha'n ( W U iJj rivalled, it was said, the new 

palace of Fattehdbdd at Ispahan in the glowing colours 

( M ) My Journal has thus marked the degrees to which the Thermometer ascended 
onihe twenty-eighth of October. At 7 in the morning, 46; at a quarter past 8, 54; , 
at nofen, 09; half past 2, 72. 

• 

( ,# ) From Pliny, (after Aristotle) we learn that the scorpions on Latmus, a mountain 
of Caria, while they killed the natives of that country, were harmless to strangers. 
“ In Latmo Carise monte Aristoteles tradit, a scorpionibus hospites non laedi, indigenas , 
f< interimi (Nat, Hist, Lib. VilL 69). The subject of scorpions must be returned.! 
ii) the Appendix. 
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that enriched the glass of its windows ; Fin is about three miles 
and a quarter from the city y * *^*.- #*, 

,V * V‘ 

"We remained at Cdshdn from the twenty-seventh until the 
thirty-first day of October, and had ample leisure to explore 
the city, which, to me at least, appeared much larger than 
Shirdz, and superior in population and the lively stir of busi- 
ness. Cdshdn is remarkable for the excellence of its weavers; 
for its various manufactures of silk and cotton stuffs( 16 ), 
velvets, and a sort of shawls worn and esteemed in the most 
remote provinces of the empire; and above all, for its cop- 
per-ware, generally tinned or whitened so as to resemble 
silver. As I rode through the Bazdr-e-misgardn 
or “quarter of the copper-smiths;” their ponderous hammers 
incessantly rising and falling, assailed my ears with a more 
violent noise than any thing since the first broadside fired 
from our ship at the Arabian pirates in the Persian gulf. 
Some of our attendants had, during the whole journey from 
Bdshehr, dispensed, even at Ispahan , with many culinary 
utensils, that they might supply their wants at Cdshdn. Here 
were several dtk bdrs (jU&j) so ingeniously contrived and so 
neatly executed, that they would not injure the cookery whilst 
they might ornament the kitchen even of an English epicure. 

The Dikbdr comprises various articles, from twelve to thirty, 
• 

( l# ) A man selling striped handkerchiefs at our tents, recommended his goods by 
declaring, in language familiar to a Persian, u that their colours were as us changeable 
“ as Ik* decrees of fate/' 
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fitting one within- Another, the outer being a kettle or pot ; 
the Jjripo is Recording to the size and number of those arti- 
cles, fajfoi fifteen to fifty riqjs, or from thirty shillings to fivq 
pounds. ’ 

Paying a visit one morning to Abu' 5 ! Hassan Kha'n at 
the garden-house of the Chdrbdgh , I saw a quadruped, beau- 
tifully formed and spotted, which was described by the man 
who held it, as a young palang (uJCL) or leopard, brought from 
some place on the road leading to Hamaddn ; but another 
declared that it was a yuz (j 3 >) or beast of the lynx kind, 
trained to assist in the chase, and carried, occasionally, on 
the huntsman’s horse. This account I am inclined to believe, 
as from Dowlet Siia'h in liis “History of the Persian 
“ Poets,” we learn that a place between Kum and Hamad/m 
was celebrated for the yuzes it produced( 17 ). At Cdshdn were 
offered for sale, by the heirs of a person lately deceased, some 
Manuscripts, being, in general, fine copies of works not very 
rare. This city as a native informed me, contains thirty 

+*♦**♦*♦* +4>4>*****4M»*0^+»»************+>****«********** 

( ,T ) " Ferikan says the biographer, " is a district in the territories of Kum ; 
"situate between that city and Hamaddn ; and the author of the geographical work, 
'‘ entitled Sir ul dkilim, relates, that the vicinity of FtrdMn affords very fine Yuzez 
"for buuting; and that throughout the world no pl^ce furnishes such yuzes as ferdhdn „ 
" whence they are sent as gifts worthy of kings.” 

joUil J (jU* jd J JUx! ^ UUmoJ <U<aS Ut 

c-<f^ ) ja J jl* 6 At\ ^ 

(MS. Tetkirreh ; in the account of Jela'l ben Jaafeb Feba’ha'ni'.) ^ 
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mosques, twelve publick baths, and tea ftiadrassehs or col- 
leges, of which one is a new and very handsome ’.jjgildiag; 

city has also six gates; and its circumference is felfconed 
c^ual to one farsang. 


During our residence here, a fellow was punished for some 
offence committed before we left Ispahan ; where, being the 
servant of Mohammed Beg, (assistant on our march to the 
Mehmdnddr,) he had not only arrested and insulted an infirm 
old woman who was going for medical advice to the Sur- 
geon’s tent, but exceeded his authority by robbing her of 
two rials; besides which, he beat the Surgeon’s Persian 

attendant, who had interfered in the woman’s behalf; and 
* 

completed the measure of his guilt by condemning in the 
grossest terms, all Farangkis or Europeans to the infernal 
regions. These circumstances were represented to the Am- 
bassador, who demanded satisfaction from Mohammed 
Beg ; but he connived at the escape and concealment of his 
servant, swearing that he had taken refuge in a tnasjed or 
mosque, from which sacred asylum it was not possible to 
drag him. This excuse he employed while we remained at 
Ispahan, with hopes that in the bustle of a march all offences 
might be forgotten. But the Ambassador had declared that 
lie would never admit the.assistant to his presence unless the 

X 

culprit should accompany him ; many efforts were made, in 
vain, to soften this resolution; and Muhammed Beg peiv 
eeiving that he must either relinquish the expectation of pre- 
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sents, usually bestowed to persons in his department, or 
resign &$«jpifeuder to justice, despatched a messenger who 
broughypiim nearly an hundred miles, by rapid marches, .tq>; 
our camp at Cashdn ; where immediately on his arrival he wjfe 
flogged by some stoutjfaVM/jes, and severely cudgelled by his 
own master, who indemnified himself by many hearty blows 
for the trouble which this servant had caused him. The 
Ambassador thought an example of unrelenting rigour neces- 
sary, as the punishment inflicted on a former occasion (See 
Vol. II. p. 225,) was not found sufficient to repress a spirit 
of insolence towards Europeans, which had lately become 
manifest. 

After a ride of two hours and a half, we arrived on the 

thirty-first day of October, at NasrAbAd (oU^), a mud-walled 

town, containing about three hundred houses, with a cara- 

vansera, some corn fields and cotton plantations; distant from 

CAshAn ten miles and a quarter; the road was flat and good. 

About the second mile we crossed a stream which waters the 

village and gardens of Ghyath dbAd (jUOUi) on the left ; a little 

beyond this we saw on the right Isa abaci ^ jus); and near 

it, on the same side, another village called HArun Abaci 

(oU after the great Khalifah, to whose name is generally 

subjoined the Arabick epithet, rashid (joA,), prudent or< 

* 

sagacious, one who leads in the right way. 

' Haifa mile farther, towards the left, and situate on a rising 
ground, were the trees and houses ot KheirAbAd ( ; q^d, 
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nearly opposite, the village of Ndshdl^^^Ai>p ) . At eight 

miles from Cfahan vre passed on the right Alt 

jflrkh its gardens. Of all those villages whicfrT h®e men- 

tfohed, and several others seen this day, Ali dbdd appeared 

most flourishing, although the clay-built castle had fallen to 

decay. Here we saw the tomb of some venerable lmdm- 

zudeh or saint, with its green-tiled roof; and a mud-walled 

place called Mtirchan now uninhabited, but exhibiting 

many vestiges of former cultivation. We heard that within 

eleven years of the Amin ad douleh's government, this country 

had been improved by the construction of one hundred and 

fifty candts, or subterraneous aqueducts; and that each cost 
* 

threat ho usand t fond ns ; thus forming, altogether, a sum ex- 
ceeding four hundred thousand pounds; which was gently 
levied by equitable assessments on the various districts in 
proportion as they benefited by the distribution of water. 

Nasrabdd proved still warmer than Cdshdn , for at one 
o’clock the Thermometer rose to 79* 

We proceeded early on the first of November to Sinsin 
and encamped there after a journey of ten miles, 
close to the hsndsome caravansera, another work of the Amin 
ad douleh; erected about three years before at his own 
expense. The road lay through a sandy waste, so flat that 
this building was in view during almost the whole march £ 
some remains of villages appeared near the mountains . cfc 
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. our left, while thiljfksert seemed equally boundless as barren 
tofr A nght. Sinsin, according to report was, in former 
ages ajfery extensive and populous village; but the hoi|$S| 
are now in a state of ruin. Behind the caravansera rubs 
a stream of water, and near it are a few hovels wherein some 
people reside who watch the cotton and barley fields. Here 
several partridges were shot; and the Thermometer about 
noon stood at 78 . 

From Sinsin we marched soon after five o’clock on the 
second, and arrived at our tents near the caravansera of 
Pdsengdn (^KJusV) at half past eleven; this was a journey of 
twenty one miles and three quarters; the road in many places 
very hilly. At four miles we rode among the ruins of Deli- 
i-nar (Ji *j), once a considerable village, but pillaged and 
- depopulated by the Turcomans ; some walls and even cham- 
bers of handsome houses yet remain ; and near them on the 
right, a fine rivulet gushes from an eminence close to the road 
side. At seven miles we passed a new caravansera , denomin- 
ated from a stream of “ brackish water” that runs not far 
beyond it, the Cdravdnserd-i-db-i-shdr (j& c_>' This 

also, is a memorial of the Amin ad douleh’s liberality, and 
here he has stationed guards for the protection of travellers.. 

Some inequalities of the road j^etented us from seeing; 
until within a mile, either our tents or the caravansera at 
Pdsengdn; although not only Kum x the next stage, was visible, 
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nearly seventeen miles beyond this eve®, Mount 

bamdvand (x^S) had been all day in sight *at th Artanec 

t e. hundred and forty or one hundred and fiftjy>jjffii'les, 
j far above the horizon, towards the north-east The 
only building or habitation of any kind at Pasengan , is, I 
believe, the enravamera ;# |h ieh was founded by a merchant of 
Cuzvt / i , named Ma'ji Mu hammed Ba'jcer (yb ^o-U.) ; 
attached to it are two barkch (t*j) or reservoirs of water. 
We found the weather here unpleasantly warm, the Thermo- 
meter at one o’clock rising to 84. 

Our march on the third of November commenced at five 
o’clock in the morning, and ended at ten, when we entered 
Kunr^^), having travelled sixteen miles and three quarters; 
during most of which we had in view before us the gilded 
cupola of that city’s chief mosque or sanctuary; at sunrise 
it appeared like a globe of fire. About seven miles from the 
last halting- place we passed a village called Langrtid (j..C 5) 
with a few trees, situate on the light; but more than half the 
houses had been long deserted and were mouldering to 
decay. As we advauced, the remains of habitations, gardens, 
and tombs, became so numerous as to evince a considerable 
degree of former population ; and it was contrived to assem- 
ble, from different partt|o’f the country, although now very 
thinly inhabited, a respectable pishwdz or istikbal, composed 
of well-dressed horsemen, and a ragged pedestrian rabble in 
proportionate numbers; this crowd was led by IIaj* 
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HusEi^A/n.i^p^w the deputy or ntiteb (wAi)- 

oi A n^j K a'skm Ca'sui,^.^ j\ \j^) liie 

govedlotV ttfen absent. Many compliments having,. ’hfj(A 
offered As usual to the Ambassador, we ail proceeded toward! 
4he city, and our tents beyond it, riding through extensive 
ruins; at least two thirds of the gildings seemed to have 
been untenanted for fifty or perhaps an hundred years; they 
covered a space of some miles, and confirmed the accounts 
Jeft us by several writers concerning the magnitude of Kum. 


Yet in the two most ancient geographical treatises that T 
have had an opportunity of consulting, this city is not 
described as remarkable for its size. On the cot^ary, 

having noticed, as in a passage before quoted (p. S^pthat 

* * ‘ ■ * ■ 

Cmhail was small, the MS. Stir at bcldan adds “ and all the 

“cities of this province ( K/ihestan the mountainous region, 

“ Jebal, Irak A'jemi, or Parthia,) are, except Rai, which is 

“ very considerable, nearly equal in littleness, one to auo- 

* *'* 

“ ther.” “ But Kum” as we read in the same work, “ i* a 
“pleasant place with much verdure; and around it has been 
“ constructed a rampart ; anditderives water from wells; the 
“ trees there are numerous, and the fruits abundant; such as 
“ pistachio nuts, filberds, and others ; and the houses both 
“ at Kum and Cdshan are mostly bupfc of clay”( 18 ). 

^ m In* ^ jii j ( ,8 ) 

j j »/> j Lry*jr* f ^ — 
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general with the 


Although Ebn Haukal's work a 
Sdr al belddn, yet we here find a variatk^^ausedb&pbably 
gffjlLe of the thousand errors in that Manuscripfmp||ffhich 
f&ubfished several years ago my translation of the ‘^Oriental 
“Geography;” according to this, (p. 171) “ Kum has not 
“ any walls,” and it adds that, at certain seasons a consider- 
able stream runs by the city gate. 


A passage already quoted from the chronicle of Aasim e 
Cu'fi, expresses that the united contribution of troops fur- 
nished in the year 6‘36, by Kum and Cdsh/m, amounted to 
twenty five thousand men. 

\$c learn from the Seir al beldd that “ Kum, a city in the 
“land of Cuhestdn, or the hilly region, is situate between 
“ Sdveh and Isfahan. It is of considerable size, and abund- 
“ antly supplied with every thing necessary ; but at present,” 
adds this Manuscript,” (a work of the thirteenth century) 
“ the city is mostly in ruins, and all the water used there is 
“ drawn from wells”( 19 ). We afterwards read that according 



f'i 3 jVh J'J 1 * 3 ^ ^ VI M 3 0 \ 

*-».V jl v-d'* } tjX C J JSjJ J (fLj Ji, UU«JI 

(JSur al beldan). In this old MbU dirakhtan is olteii used as a plural. 


J } uV*! 3 *)!«» (**) 

3 jfS» J' jr-Ait *X If jJ UM 

$MS. Stir »l ktlad. Clin. IV.) UU j\ <*» 
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to some ingen|^^w^iors there is near Kum a certain mine 
of salt, jj|kn wtuCnfif any person who has not deposited there 
the { g|He,^ake any salt away, the ass that carries 
becomf lame ; that there also, is a mine of gold and siwel*, 
which has not been indicated to the inhabitants lest they 
should neglect their agricultural labours; and a talisman is 
then noticed, made to guard the citizens from serpents and 
scorpions, and banishing these reptiles to a neighbouring 
mountain, where they so abound that no person is able to 
pass over it. 


Kum, as we learn from the geographer, Hamd allah, 
is a city of the fourth climate; founded under the ipjpacal 
sign Gemini; and “its ramparts in circumference exceed ten 
“thousand paces, being by forty more, according to report, 
“than the circuit of Cazvin. Its climate is temperate and it 
“is watered by a stream that flows from Jerbadek/in\ w ) ; 
and at Kum as at A'vah, adds II.vmdallah, water frozen 
during winter is preserved for use in pits br wells until the 
heat of sumiper dissolves the ice. The water of Kum has a 
slight tendency towards brackishness. Among the chief 
productions of this place, says he, are wheat and cotton, 
Which grow in great abundance ; of its fruits the best are 



ItfU? ji |*^ »*> j! »A) jy) (*°) 

(MS. Kuxhit el Cultib. cb. 2.) 
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pomegranates, pistachios, melons the cypress 

trq.es are very beautiful. He then dcscffRa- tliJ^feo.ple as 
a j^rtain Muselman sect; and adds thaflMHttinie 
Fourteenth century) Kum was mostly fallen toTWn; al- 
though the ramparts continued tor the greater part uninjured. 


From the MS. Haft aUhn or “Seven Climates,” we learn 
that the soil of Kum is enriched or sanctified by the remains 
of several Muselmfrns , distinguished for their orthodox piety; 
four hundred and forty four Imamzddehs or descendants of 
the Im&ms and other persons of religious celebrity, having 
there found repose ; and among their tombs, one is res- 
plende^J with divine light, being the burial-place of (<ui>b) 
Fat riff ^ii, sister of the Imam Ali Mu'sa Ar’rkza'* 
(1^11 ^e. j*UI). The mild climate of Kum , and its ex- 

cellent fruits are then noticed, “ and it is reported,” adds 
the Manuscript, “that aloes, there, does not yield any 
“ odour.” (ojbji ^ J >)• 

It is unnecessary to quote some minor Persian geogra? 
pliers, since they merely repeat the words of those writers 
from whose works I have extracted the passages above given. 

That Kum is considered as a place of remote antiquity, 
appears from the lines 1$ Firdausi's Shihndmh , which re- 
present Cai. Khusrau or Cyrus rewarding his favourite 
generals with the government-of towns and provinces ; he 
commanded, says the poet, that to Gu'debz, should b# 
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given a writtc^ yB| fgPbent not only of Kum but of Isfahan; 

A MS. Chronicle in my collection, 
anotipBifra perhaps because imperfect, assign^the 
tioirlSf|8$fm to Cai Koba'd, the great grandfather 
and supposed by Sir William Jones to have reigned about 
the year 610 before Christ. Some accounts indeed would 
allow to this city a much higher degree of antiquity; for 
they attribute the construction of it to Taiimukas, who 
may be placed before Cai Koba'd at least two hundred 
years( 2i ). 


Whatever monuments of those early times existed prior to 
the fourteenth century, were probably destroyed the 

horrible visitation of Taimu'u ; the ruins at present Wrefble 
are extensive, and occupy a much more considera bie* space 
than the inhabited houses. These, however, in proportion 
to their numbers, contain more handsome females, if I may 

* 

£ x ) Kum U mentioned once again (and, I believe, not more often) in the Sh tknameh, 
where we tind it described as belonging, wiifc h/atum, to the *■' eetu.d otilio.se four 
portions which constituted the empire of Nju'shik ava'n, according to Ids division in 
the sixth century of our era; i f }) i# j 

(“; Many circumstances indicate Cai Koba'd to be the Cyaxares of our historians, 
although CJironologcrs differ much in their opinions respecting this Met lian sovereign, 
(See Seaiiger, Usher, Pridcaux, Jackson, a passage of j£*chylu» 

yap jiv o wpuKos, & c. Persae, 762), Sir William Jbhes declares if evident that the 
first king commemorated there by the Tragedian is Cai Kobad, “ jvhotu the Greeks 
u call Cyaxeres.’' (Hist, of Pers. prefixed to Nadir Shah). Kum seems to occupy the 
site of anciept Chauon (Xavwv) mentioned by $tephanu*(de Urbib.) and probably i» 
the lame with Ptolemy's Choana (Xoara;, Lib VI. c. 2. 
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judge from those that appeared on 
streets, than either Shiraz or Isfahan ( 23 ). 


s and in the 



r fKum has been fertile in religious excellencewelehrri 



from many MSS. besides the Haft Aklim , before quoted, 
(p. 102) which notices, in general Jour hundred and foity-four 
personages, who flourished here and died in the odour of 
sanctity, whilst other works very formally record their names 
and authenticate their miracles ; but of these the reader must 
not expect from me a more particular account; even now, 
this place, according to report, abounds with men the most 
pious; although it is paradoxically asserted that their womea 
are n^ by any means of a character corresponding^). 






(**) The families resident at Kum do not amount to above two thousand, as a native 
of that place acknowledged, nor even to seventeen hundred, in the estimation of a well* 
informed traveller ; yet when Chardin visited this city about one hundred and forty 
years ago, it boasted of fifteen thousand houses. Of the numerous Madramhs or 
colleges which in fotmer times embellished it, all, l believe, have fallen to decay; 
one has been lately built by the present king ; this edifice is decorated with lackered 
tile-work, and contains in the inner court a ham or reservoir of water, with a small 
garden at each of the four corners, and a bath, also a khalwct (cJ^Lk) or private 
apartment to which the Monarch may retire after the performance of his zhiref of 
religious devotions at Fatimah's Holy Tomb. Of twenty handsome mosques once 
crowded by the pious Kumites, two or three only have been saved from ruin. , n . . 

(*) From a shrewd Maz&nder&f±i jgbo reemed to hold iq contempt the reputed 
Sanctity of Kum, \ learned that tfie principal inhabitants, even the Molds or prigst* 
of this city, entertain such an heretical fondness for spirituous liquors that they keep iii 
their houses the strongest arrack, professing to use it merely as a remedy against iht 

•tings of scorpions. A scandal of the same import was whispered respecting tip 
.true»believers of Cashdn * , 
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Here we rqtkMM during the fourth day of November, 
when t h^ tnornm§ was cold, dark, and cloudy ; and the sun 
scarceJJjwwfceptible ; a^bircu instance in Persia #f very 
occurrfcftce. The Thermometer at eight o’clock was d 
to 52 j at ten it rose to 60, at noon to 68, and soon after three 
it stood at 78.. 


We discovered that the saints of Kum had not wholly 
composed those crowds which welcomed us on our approach 
towards this city. To the istikbdl of inhabitants had been 
joined many Ili/its from a neighbouring ordu {^)) or camp, 
and various travellers belonging to a numerous Kafilah (d£) 
or caravan, of which the mules and camels were reusing 
outside the walls; people also had been brought from distant 

i. 

villages to augment the multitude. We purchased here ^ 
thousand walnuts ( girdu for one ridl or about two 

shillings; and for the same price were sold five large chick- 
ens or hens. 

#■ 

J sketched from a spot near our tents the holy tomb with 
its golden gttmbed or cupola; (See plate LXII). This 
is the building which derives celestial splendour from the 
body of Fa'timau deposited within it, according to the 
Haft aklim, above quoted, (p. 102). At the sanctuary of this 
mosque, where the most atrocious critfiinal may screen him- 
self even from royal authority, Abu"l H * ssan Kha'n, late 
Ambassador at the English court, took refuge several years 
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ago, and saved himself from the king^ al^er during four 
days; when, although it was forbidden to "top ply liiui with 
the women who came on zi/iret or visits of dlllt/tion, to 
tlte 4 c on sec rated shrine of F.Vmm \h, brought him clandes- 
tinely a little bread and water; meanwhile, by the interces- 
sion of a powerful friend, he was forgiven. It is natural to 
inquire what offence he had committed; his only crime was 
being the nephew of Ha'ji Ibra'him ^U), whom 

the king had put to death. 


From some ruins near a cotton plantation not much be- 
yond our camp, I made a view of the Kuh-e-Te/esm «/) 

or “Mountain of the Talisman;” distant in a north-western 
% 

direction about eight or nine miles. To this spot the snakes 
and scorpions were by preternatural art banished from the 
city as a Manuscript already quoted has informed us; ac- 
cording to one story, however, for there are many traditions 
attached to the mountain, its talisman had not an object 
apparently so beneficial ; but was constructed that those 
who might endeavour to ascend the eminence should never 
return ; and no person has been found so adventurous as to 
attempt it since some fatal experiments made by order 
of S u a' ii Aba's.. It is said that from whatsoever quarter 
this mountain may be viewed, the aspect presented is always 
the same; and if any*opinion can be formed from three 
sketches wliich X made at various distances while passing it 
«n the eastern side, this popular report is not altogether 
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without foundation? to the two Imdmxddeh's or saints tombs, 
and otherruins included in the annexed view (P1.LX11), we 
may a^pff the observation made (p. 72) on some sgflnj|x 
remains of mud-built edifices near Isfahan ; that they apftetir 
to greater advantage on paper than in reality. Under their 
shade were sitting several travellers; some jokes with mucK 
laughter circulated among them, and most of the women 
exhibited their faces without reserve. 

On the fifth we proceeded from Kum to Pul-i-deldc J.;) 
or the “Barber’s Bridge,” a journey of fourteen miles and 
three quarters; by a road in general good, over a Kaffali or 
barren country, then dry but covered with a crust of salt 
and sand( 25 ). Near the bridge, giving its name to the manzi 
or halting place, is a small caravanserd ; but we occupied 
our tents, pitched a little beyond it, as they appear in the 
annexed view (PI. LX 11), which 1 sketched on the south- 
ern bank of the river. This is, at some seasons, a consider- 

* * 

able stream; but the water is always brackish; we saw in it, 
however, many fishes, and one, almost a foot long, was taken 
near the bridge. Water more palatable, or what the Per- 
sians call bb-i-khiirden water for drinking) was 

found in a well, nearly two miles distant; with this, although 
not perfectly pure, we replenished during the night our 

O Kqfah (*tf) a* a Persian wrote the word and explained it to me, signifies • 
nU deserf; iahhra without salt* 
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matarrehs or leathern vessels, hearing tfiatfht the ffext stage, 
none even so good could 'possibly be procured. A few 1/idts 
^^th their flocks were wandering near this pl&ce, which 
affords no habitation besides the carnvamerd. In the front 
of this edifice the entrance or middle part is built with weli- 
*burnt brick ; the other walls aie of stone. 

The bridge derives its name from a (hide or barber, 

at whose expense it was constructed. A tradition relates 

that some king or prince one day refused to avail himself of 

this work, however useful, because it had been founded by 

a person so mean ; and although the river was then running 

violently, being increased by mountain torrents, he rode 

through it on hbrseback, whilst many of his attendants who 

had plunged in after him, were overwhelmed by the stream, 

and perished. This bridge is strong; well built of brick and 

paved with stone. Near it the banks are covered with bushes 

and shrubs; the^r. particularly abound in barberry trees, and 

reeds, very long,-' straight and beautifully tufted or feathered 

at the top. Among these, in the evening, Colonel D’Arcy 

and I traced, for two or three miles, the rivers course, until 

warned by one of our Persian servants that this copse was. 

a favourite haunt of wolves and lions. Although armed 

with double- barrel’d guns we did not prolong our walk ^ 

* 

several tortoises appeared on the water, and some birds of 
the leal and wild-duck kind. The salt desert about our 
camp furnished maiiy petrified shells, and other marine pro- 
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ductionS?' Wefotm'cl the weather extremely sultry ; Fahren- 
heit’s Thermometer rose to 84 at one o’clock after noon. 

r .« 

From Pul-i-delac we marched on the sixth before five jSf 
the morning, and arrived at Hawz-i-Sultdn ( u lU« or the 
“Monarch’s Reservoir,’’ about ten, having travelled twenty 
miles and one quarter over a salt desert. During the first 
farsang we encountered some ascents and declivities ; after 
that, we entered on the extensive Kivir for so is called 
this, or any tract of ground, which at certain seasons from 
rain or snow becomes a marsh where travellers frequently 
lose their way. On arriving at Hawz-i-SuMn we found our 
tents pitched near a stone built caravnnser/t, which is ascribed 
to Sha'ii A'ba's, like the adjoining llnwz ; a reservoir so 
deep and spacious that the water collected in it during 
winter, supplies amply all caravans, and occasional travellers 
of the subsequent summer; and indeed, we thought it less 
offensive than the spring water brought fr^m the last stage 
in leathern mesheks and matarrahs ; all our siundt or allow- 
ance of meat, bread, eggs and butter, also the barley for 
mules and horses, had been provided at Kum. The Ther- 
mometer at half past three o’clock, stood at 79- 

t 

I walked a few miles into the desert surrounding our 
camp; it scarcely yielded nourishment to a thistle ; and the 
only living creatures visible were lizards. The- hills beyond 
Tehran appeared full}' in view ; particularly Mount Duma- 
xandy crowned with eternal snow. ^ 
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We left Hawz-i-SiiMn soon after four on the sevOTth, and 
arrived at our tents near Kunar-i-gird about eleven 

o*d]ock ; the wearisome piareh of this morning was twenty- 
four miles and one quarter; by a road not always bad, but 
crossing one of the most dreary wastes, where the only 
variety was an alternate succession of salsuginous plains and 
barren hills over which wc did not pass without some diffi- 
culty. Of this desert the greater part hears, and not inap- 
propriately, the portentous name of Mettle al mowt dereh 
(,jj uuyli ujTu) or “Valley of the Angel of Death. ” 

t 

Having emerged from this dismal region, we rode, near the 
close of our journey, three or four times through a winding 
stream called li/id Khdneh i Curege i^j <0 Uojj) or the river 
of Carege, which, as the capaciousness of its bed testifies, 
must be, at another season, very considerable; and its water 
is reckoned excellent. Near this we passed a caruvanserd 
and the village oiJZidn (Jjj), which seemed to contain eighty 
or an hundred houses; about half a. mile farther we alighted 
at our tents not far from the village of Kundr-e-gird, where 
the present king has erected a caravanserd. Here we saw a 
few storks; and admired some trees, as objects that had 
seldom occurred during the last forty or fifty miles; and 
there were several remains of old walls and tombs, scattered 
around the camp. 

. Soon after two o’clock the Thermometer rose to 82 ; and 
?■ 

• about six in the evening a violent wind came on suddenly 
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from tfil&vest ; blowing down some of our tents; tearing 
others, and involving all in clouds of dust; it continued to 
rage with equal fury during a great ^part of the night. Wq 
learned that the people call it Bdd-i-Shahridr (fj * a'j) or the 
♦‘Wind of 67 tahridr’ from a pleasant village so named, with 
good gardens, situate eighteen or twenty miles westward of 
Tehran ; and it is said to blow at stated hours, for three, 
seven, or nine days together. 

From anecdotes related by some Persians both on the 
march and after our arrival in camp, it appeared that the 
nocturnal fears of travellers have peopled the dreary Valley 
of the Angel of Death with imaginary monsters, who delight 
in misleading, terrifying, and often destroying the descend- 
ants of Adam. Thinking it more probable that the place 
afforded game, I inquired from one man as we rode through 
the haunted scene, about antelopes, partridges and hares; 
all these, he declared to be kheily ham very few, 

exceedingly scarce; adding however, that Girdles were here 
but too numerous. Although Eastern laics had furnished 
me with some vague ideas of those malignant d-.cmons, I 
asked my ingenious companion what they were ; G /idles, 
answered he, are joonavdr (so he pronounced jdnvdr jVV) 
creatures having life ; beings that can assume the human 
form, but generally render themselves hideous with horns,, 
tails, and formidable claws or talons. “That they abounded 
te bere five, or six hundred years ago,” said another Persian 
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with much solemnity, “ is one of those circumsdflfces ac- 
“ knowledged throughout the whole world ; but latterly, 
“/roni some cause unknown, their appearance has not been 
“ frequent.” 

At six o’clock on the eighth we began tfo march, and at 
half past nine reached our camp near Cahrizek a 

N 

village of about three hundred houses, distant from Kundr - 
igird eleven miles ; the road was stony and bad, over barren 
plains and rugged mountains; during the ride of this morn- 
ing we suffered much from the Shahryur wind, which was 
extremely cold, and blew with such violence that several 
J crashes could scarcely contrive to pitch one lent. 

When we had ascended a steep hill three or four miles 

from Cahrizek, the ultimate object of our destination, Tehrdn , 

presented itself to view, appearing some farsangs beyond 

our camp; and still farther than the city we could discern 

the Kasr i K/ijar • jJi), a royal palace, at the foot of a 

mountain, one of the immense range denominated Alburz 

bounding the plain towards the north, and extending, 

as we heard, to Cazvin, Sultdnlah , and Tabriz , oh the west, 

and to Khurhs&n on the east; an account sufficiently agree- 

ng with Hamdallaii’s written description, which shall b# 

quoted in the Appendix. 

• * 

The ninth day of November terminated our journey. We 
left Cahrizek early, and having proceeded a few miles, met 
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the tstMbl advancing from Ti.hran ; it consisted of multi- 
tudes on foot, and about three hundred horsemen, of whom 
thirty or forty carried long lances ;^it the head of all rodp* 
MuhamSied Ali Kha'n ( u U the Amir al ornra 

jxJ) or “Chief of the Nobles,'’ accompanied by 
Mikza' Muhammed \'li \j J u) the Vazlr or minis-' 

ter of prince Hassan Ali' Mi’iua' Ls cr *>.) and other 
personages of high rank, magnificently dressed, and mounted 
on fiery chargers. With them also came Mr. Sheridan, in 
whose care the late envoy, Sir Harford Jones, had left the 
various records of his mission. 

Near the road was a spacious and' very splendid tent 
wile re in coffee and caledns, fruits aiuKsweetmeats had been 
provided. Here the Ambassador with \nost of the English 
gentlemen halted, whilst Lady Ouseley, Lieutenant Willock, 
Mr. Sharp and I went on, with a guard of ten sepoy dra- 
goons and twenty Persian musketeers; we passed among the 

considerable ruins which I shall hereafter more fully describe, 

# 

of ancient Rai or Rey, supposed to have been Rages men- 
tioned in the. book of Tobit; and within an hour and a half 
reached the capital. Soon after our arrival the Ambassador 
followed, and having been again feasted, joined us at the 

Amin ad douleKs house. 

♦ 

* 

- 'The distance between our last stage, Cahrizek and the . 
gate,^ called Derwazeh i Shah ahd-al-aaztm by which we 
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entered Tehrdn , was found to be nearly twelve mildflmd one 
quarter ; and the whole journey from the Kfah-Kh&neh of 
Jsfahdn , two hundred |nd forty-two miles, according to 
actual measurement made with the wheel or perambulator. 

In this space, so much was naked desert without a vestige 
of habitation; and so scantily peopled were the few cultiva- 
ted parts; that the hyperbole of a tradition recorded by 
Niza'mi appeared, more than ever, ridiculously extravagant. 
Describing the state of Persia in the fourth century, when it 
flourished under Ba'iiaba'm Gu'r, the poet says (in his 
romance entitled Haft PeikerjLu or the “Seven Forms”) 

“I have heard that from Ispah/rn to Rai , the houses. were 
“contiguous like reeds growing closely together; so that if a 
“blind person were willing, he might go from the flat roof 
“of one house to another, the whole way between Rat and 
“Jsfahdn;” thus, in the oldest and best of four fine MSS ; 
^}j>- jA <uU» <uU. gxui) j! 

j\ ijjf yWj*- f \ j 

Niza'mi, however, conscious that in his own time (the 
twelfth century) this tradition might be reasonably doubted, 
divests himself of all responsibility for the truth of it, and 
refers his reader to the original relate*; 



CHAPTER XVI. 


First Residence at^thr (inland visit to the Ruins of Rai or Rages . 


A LTHOUGH the King had been for some days absent 
■ *“on a hunting party, at the time of our arrival in Tehr&n ; 
we found the city filled with princes and noblemen; minis- 
ters; great officers 6f state; and others who held, or wished 
to hold employments about the court. There were also 
many military commanders of high rank, and the agents of 
those beglerbegs (Uooj&w) who governed distant provinces,' 
and thought it necessary to retain friends as spies at the resi- 
dence of their sovereign. The splendid and frequent caval- 
cades formed by so many distinguished personages when 
they passed even from one extremity of a street to the other, 
and their lofty titles which at every corner ^ssajjed our ears, 
would have sufficed to convince us that we had reached the 
j>ii-takht or “Footstool of the Throne,” the seat 

of empire and fountain of honour, , 
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Arrangements were now made for our introduction to the 
Monarch immediately on his return, which he had fixed, as 
the Tazirs declared, fort the thirteenth day of this month. 
Meanwhile he sent to the Ambassador a very flattering 
Khhshamedp or “welcome , *’ with some of the royal 

shikar (JiS) or game; three antelopes ( aim yd) and fifty kahks 
or partridges, killed by his own hand; a circumstance 
which considerably enhanced the value of this present, and 
entitled the bearer to a recompense not less than the wages 
of half a year; these indeed, it* was whispered, would be, 
according to custom, deducted or witholden( 1 ). 

I devoted at this time two or three mornings to an exam- 
ination of Tehran , having previously searched my collection 
of passages extracted from Persian geographers, for some 
information concerning its ancient history. Their accounts, 
however, are but scanty; nor can much be expected on the 
subject of a place, which, when the vast metropolis, Rdi (^) 
or Rages, covered, according to all reports, and the evidence 
of its extensive ruins, so many miles or leagues on the adja- 
cent plain, was probably considered as among the suburbs; 
and we may suppose that Tehran increased in size and popu- 

( ! ) Respecting this custom see an anecdote related in Vol. 1. j), 207. But I must 
acknowledge thar%>n flne occasion at Tehran , when the king sent ten fine aftus, his 
servant most obstinately refused twenty gold tum&ns which were offered to him by the 
Ambassador's order; so positive was the royal prohibition, that he feared to incut 
the loss of his nose or ears, or perhaps of his head, by disobedience. 
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lation as ’the parent city fell into decay. “ Tehran” says 
Hamdallah, who wrote in the fourteenth century, “is a 
“town of some magnitude or importance; and in the pleas- 
antness of its climate and water is preferable to Rai; 
“which, however, it resembles in natural productions; and 
“formerly all the necessaries of life were found at Tehran 
“in great abundance’^ 2 )- The Amir Fazlallaii having 
mentioned various anecdotes of Alexander (the Great) adds 
“thus also respecting the place and circumstances of his 
“ death there are contradictory reports; some saying that he 
“expired at Babylon , or, according to other traditions at 
“Rai; many are of opinion that this event occurred at 
“ Tehran ; or, as several have related, at Shahrzur ”( 3 ). These 
passages would induce us to believe that Tehran was inde- 
pendent of Rai ; and the same inference is made, by a most 
ingenious writer (Mr. Iuglis in his notes on Morier’s Travels, 
Vol. I. p. 400) from the Thcodosian Tables, which describe 
the town called Tahora to be situate with respect to R/iages, 
nearly as Tehran is with respect to Rai. 


jJil* j.3 j ts— rfl S $J $ J**“} ! *' 3*^ 3 t 

(MS. Nuzhat al Culub. ch. 2.) t>3y ' -®- J ' Ja* j3 ^ 

& Ail 0/ uJHAd jT> J ) lJj* ( 3 ) 

fiiy \^}_f ) tf.»wl *3y ^ } iO»j (AV jii 

(MS. Assah al TuMkh.) ' JVji* ^ 
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According to some intelligent natives, Tehrdn occupies a 
space, enclosed within ramparts, of one farsang in circumfe- 
rence; and this is the^^ly instance that I can recollect 
wherein a Persian estimate of measurement, population or 
wealth, did not considerably exaggerate the true calculation ; 
to me this statement seemed below the reality; and I should 
rather extend it to four or perhaps to nearly five miles. 
These walls include the Areg (lJ, 1) or citadel, which contains 
the Divan Khdneh-i-Shah (#li Jiy*) or Derb i Khdneh 
(<t/U Lr>jS) as the royal residence is often styled( 4 ). One of 
the tdldrs (lb) or great open-fronted halls in this edifice, is 
richly decorated with gilding, painting, and A'ineh-kdri 
<u>l) or inlaid-mirror-work; and supported by two fine 
pillars which Kaiii'm Kiia'n *>J), of the unfortunate 
Zend (jij) family, had caused to be constructed at Shirdz. 
The Areg comprises quarters for the Keshelcchis (^s^) 
or soldiers; and many extensive dest (c: — >S) or ranges of 
apartments, such as the Defter Khaneh, (chamber of records) 
(<gU yij), the Sanddk-Khdneh, (^U- j.od*) (chest or trunk 
house), where money, splendid robes, shawls, and other 
valuable articles are deposited in boxes; the Emdret-i-- 
Khbnhid cj,W.) or “Palace of the Sun;’’ a handsome 

( 4 ) And sometime Derb * Dowht Khdneh as in the MS . Aalum 

Ard i Abbdsi (datedPA. II. 1025, A. 0. 1616). I knoS not any earlier instance of the ft 
inserted after r in the first word, which is properly jA der, u a gate; 0 used to express^ 
the royal court or palace. In Vol. I. (pref. p. XVI) I have quoted on this, subject th*; 
books of Dauici and Esther, Herodotus, Xenophon aud Plutarch. 
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building in which Fateh Alt Sha'h sometimes receives Am- 
bassadors ; his private chambers constituting the Khaheet 
Shahi and Andcrhi Slidhi(^> Is, of which one 

compartment is called Emdret-i-Sefaistdn cy,W) or 

“Palace of the Cypress grove;” and another the Gulistdn 
or “Bed of Roses.” Here too is the royal llharem 
((^*-) or dwelling-place of the king’s numerous wives and 
their female attendants ; and many of the younger princes 
are allowed to occupy certain rooms within the A/eg, which 
contains ten baths, two or three gardens, besides several 
hawz (<_^>-) and deridcheh or reservoirs of different 

sizes ; all surrounded by a wall with towers, and a deep 
ditch. Near the gate of this citadel is the Jebbeh Khaneh 
an armoury or arsenal, where persons are constantly 
employed in cleaning and repairing tofangs ( lJoju) or mus- 
kets ; tapdnehehs or pistols, (so the name was writ- 
ten ; but pronounced tapooncheh ) and zemburcka or 

swivel guns which are discharged from the backs of camels; 
here also are kept some t(ip or pieces of heavy cannon. 

The gates of Tehrdn are six in number; the mosques and 
colleges, said to be from thiity to forty ; the publick baths 
three hundred, and caravanseras equally numerous. Of the 
population I heard various reports; the streets seemed full of 
people; and it is commuted that the city contains between 
forty and sixty thousand inhabitants, whilst the king, his 
Cbuftiers, chief military officers and guards are there ; but 
that in summer, on his going, as for several jggrs has been 
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his custom^, to the camp of Sult/wiah , none remain at Tehran 
but those whom ill health, or poverty, or some particular 
business do notallow to leave it; even the meanest trader or 
mechanick, escaping fr$fn the heats and infectious vapours 
of this capital, contrives, during two or three months every 
year, to breathe the pure air of Shemlrdn or some of 

the neighbouring villages. From those villages the city. is 
abundantly supplied with poultry, eggs, butter, and fruit of 
various kinds ; especially most excellent tht (c^y) or mul- 
berries, for which She mi ran is remarkable. 


The different bdzdrs exhibit many well-furnished shops ; 
but some streets although the king, his ministers and other 
great men are daily witnesses of the circumstance, would 
disgrace by their pavement the meanest town or village. I 
have seen an illustrious KhAn almost thrown, in a crowded 
procession, from his horse, whose fore feet had sunk, with a. 
sudden and perpendicular descent, into one of those round 
holes or openings which mark the channels of kandts (plur. 
c sing. euUs) or subterraneous aqueducts. These are nu- 
merous; and near the city run some small streams besides the 
river Caredje (^) of which the water is highly esteemed. \ * 

Tehran owes much of its greatness, beauty and strength to 
the tyrant Aq^. Mohammed uncle of the present king. Yet 
some PersiartS say that Sha'h Taiimasp (who died in the year 
1575) surrounded it with walls. The desert reaches to it$ ' 
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very ditch; within the inclosure were formerly several gar- 
dens; but since the city has become so populous, houses are 
found more profitable than trees ojr flowers ; and in tew parts 
of the empire do so many handsom^and commodious build- 
ings appear on the same space of ground. Here every man 
of rank and fortune, all who aspire to the sovereign’s notice, 
endehvoui’ to procure a dwelling ;„the rent therefore, and the 
price of land, elsewhere comparatively trifling, have risen 
hert so considerably, that, as I understood, Tehran in these 
articles of expense, nearly equalled any European metropolis. 
It is scarcely necessary to mention that our powerful and 
wealthy friend, the Amin addouleh, second minister of Persia, 
had in this city a spacious mansion ; he resigned it, however, 
for the Ambassador and gentlemen of the mission ; removing 
with his attendants to another exactly opposite, while work- 
men were employed in preparing two houses allotted for our 
habitation^). 


(*) An ichnograpbical account of the house (Ami'n ad docjleh’s) in which we 
first lodged at Tehr&n , shall he given in the Appendix; which, with a sketch of its 
front engraved in PI. LX11I, will convey some idea of what may be staled a Persian 
nobleman's town residence. In the middle appears the t&Ur or open hail, called also 
f)ivan Kh&neh , the chamber of assembly* or place for tbe reception of visiters; this 
we made our Smffreh Khdnch or breakfast and dining-room. On the right, a handsome 
room of which the large square window fills one end, was appropriated to Mr. Gordon ; 
that corresponding on the left* to me. A detached edifice comprising some private 
apartments called the andtr&n or “interior," which I could n<fi include in this view, 
itxved Sir Gore tad Lady Ousdey ; and another separate building at the back, accom- 
modated Mr* Morier; While the rooms situate on both sides of the great court, were 
Major B’Arey, Major Stone* and other English gentlemen* It rtmsfc, 
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Having taken possession of my chamber, (in the Amin ad 
douleh’s house) I learned from a servant that its last tenants 
had been members of the^rench Embassy under General de 
Gardane ; and this information was confirmed by various 
sentences and ciphers traced on the walls; there were, parti- 
cularly, some verses written in a most beautiful hand( 6 ). 

Although the weather was now cool, the Thermometer 
not rising above 56 on the tenth, twelfth, and thirteenth of 
November, we were much annoyed by moschitoes ( pasheh ) 
(a4o) or gnats of considerable size. Here as at Shirdz and Isfa - 


not be imagined that the front delineated in this sketch, is immediately presented to 
the publick; a high brick wail conceals it from view, and those only can see the house 
who enter the court or garden before it. 

(•) These I accurately copied, and have ventured to translate, although not muck 
acquainted with the modern style of orthography which they exhibit; 

" Le$ rots De V antiquit $ 

Netes que Des herot Destee 
fuitnt la nege comme ks ironddle 
Pour heut la victoire enniver 
navoit point Dtlle mais 
napolton marche malgre la gmille /' 

"The kings of ancient times were only summer heroes, avoiding snow Jike the swallows# 
"For them, victory in winter had no wiugs ; but Napoleon marches forward in spjte 
"of the hail/' Here also were several lines of Saadi's and Ja'mi's poetry, scratched 
in the rudest Persian characters; and a few original compositions, of which the fol- 
lowing tetrastich will probably be accepted as a sufficient specimen; 

J* j! 

4iUj j\ c /j Ui~i, U? jJuyi J 

"Let that which 1 have written ou the wall of this house, remain as the memorial of 
"me, a wretched creature; if it be asked f whither is that wretch gone! say # 1m hgi 
" escaped from the power of adversity/' 
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h&n , I bespoke the services of book-sellers, money-changers, 
silver-smiths and others, through whose means rare manu- 
scripts, or ancient gems and medals might be procured. 

*ki. 

News arrived (on the thirteenth) of a battle fought near 
lravdn, in which the Russians, it was said, had suffered much 
from the Persian artillery, under the direction of Captain 
Lindesay, an English officer. Meanwhile, the king and his 
son, Hassan Ali Mi'rza' having terminated 

their hunting excursion, a very active negociation commen- 
ced respecting certain forms necessary on the Ambassador’s 
first introduction at court; for he. had resolved on presenting 
with his own hand, the British Monarch’s letter to Fateh A'li 
Sha h ; while the Vazirs insisted that it should be transmitted 
through them, according to the usage of Persia, established, 
as they declared, above five thousand years. The king him- 
self, though he expressed a strong desire to see Sir Gore 
Ouseley, regretted that he could not possibly receive the 
letter directly from him at a publick audience ; but to remove 
all difficulties, and spare the feelings of his ministers, he 
fixed on the fifteenth for a private interview, and consented . 
that it should be then delivered to him by the Ambassador. 
Accordingly, about four o’clock on the day appointed, Sir 
Gore Ouseley and Mr. Morier, Secretary of Embassy, attend- 
ed by the Sepoy dragoons, having their swofdi&drawn, the; 
royal standard of England flying, and trumpets sounding, 
proceeded to the palace, and were welcomed with much 
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affability by the king. He did not occupy one of his mag* 
ni^cent thrones, as on days of high ceremony ; but sat on 
a carpet richly worked Aith gold, near which was placed a 
chair for the Ambassam5r. Having received the letter, ac- 
cording to previous Arrangement, and a very valuable 
diamond ring, Fateii A'li Sha'h repaid the gift with many 
flattering compliments. 

On the eighteenth at eight o’clock in the morning, we went 
to return the Amin ad dotdeh’s visit ; and having ascended a 
flight of stairs, were conducted by him to a room which, 
though small, was exceedingly pretty ; the ceiling neatly 
painted with figures of birds and flowers disposed in Arabesque 
patterns ; the centre, however, being a human face, appa- 
rently feminine, yet designed, as the golden rays of glory 
indicated, to represent the sun. The cornice was of looking- 
glass ; and with the same showy substance were lined two thk- 
cheh (<u 5 lt) or niches, and a false fire-place; in one recess was 
the portrait of a beautiful Georgian girl; in another, of a 
handsome birish or beardless boy; a large window 

chiefly composed of coloured panes, wholly filled one end 
of this chamber, which, though not above nineteen feet 
long, and thirteen or fourteen broad, exhibited eight doors, 
splendidly ornamented and varnished. 

V- 

Some person mentioned the Caspian sea; and two A’jrrfd- 
m&hi as specimens of its fish, were presented for our 
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inspection on a silver tray ; they had been dried and slightly 
salted; each seemed about two feet long, and of a l^jnd 
resembling salmon. Having retAied home, we found at 
breakfast that their flavour was excellent ; for the hospitable 
Amin ad douleh had sent them to the Ambassador; and at 
dinner we were feasted with fresh trouts, brought from the 
river Jajerud (o^U). 

A few days after, we deposited in the Armenian cemetery, 
with such funeral honours as could be conveniently bestowed, 
the body of an Artillery sergeant (named Spears), whose 
death had been caused by a disease originally felt at Isfahan, 
and rendered mortal by the journey( r ). The place of his 
interment was close to a small cliartak or four-arched 

monument of brick erected over Monsieur Rornieu, a French 
gentleman ; and near the more recent and humble grave 
of a Russian ( 8 ). 

Returning from this melancholy ceremony our cavalcade 
encountered a procession formed on a very different occa- 


( f ) 1 learned from the surgeons who opened Serjeant Spears's body* that they found 
the liver perfectly sound ; but could not discover any vestiges of the spleen; while 
some obstructions appeared* and an incipient mortification iii the bowels. 

( f j 11 Nous visitons le tombeau de M. Rornieu* Adjutant Gornal ct Envoy fe en 
“ Perse; quatre piliers de briques et un petit ddtne le recouVrellt.” (See M. de 
Gardane's " Journal d f un Voyage,” &c. p. 60; Paris 1809). When we visited the tomb 
qt M. Rornieu it was falling to ruin. 
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sion; the celebration of an ar&sy or nuptial festivity. 

Th^brijle whose form was concealed by a white sheet of fine 
texture, rode on horsebqjfk in the attitude habitual to men 
throughout all countrielnlnd to women in the east; on her 
head was loosely throWh a red handkerchief or veil, seem- 
ingly of crape ; her numerous female companions were, as 
usual, completely enveloped in their cMders (jjU-), all 
except two ; of whom one was extremely old and ugly ; the 
other a beautiful though very dark-complexioned girl. The 
same horse carried her and a middle-aged man; she seemed 
neither flattered nor offended at our notice, but shewed her 
interesting face with as much unconcern and as little impu- 
dence, as any European beauty. 

The 23rd of November had been fixed for our publick in- 
troduction at court ;.but the alleged indisposition, whether af- 
fected or real, of Mi'rza' Shepia (j-JuLi. the chief Vazir , 
or minister for foreign affairs, prevented it; and we learned, 
on the 25th, that the king had just set out on another hunting 
party, which would probably engage him during three or four 
days. In the mean time, our society was increased by the 
arrival of Captain Lindesay from Tabriz , where he had com- 
manded, and admirably trained, according to the English 
discipline, a troop of Persian horse-artillery, in the service 
of Abba's |SfioraA'. It was the Ambassador’s wish, in con- 
sequence of that Prince’s request, to have immediately sent 
Major D’Arcy and Major Stone, along with Captain landd- 
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say to Tabriz; but the king would not consent that any of 
those officers should leave Tehran without khelaats (ut-s*U.)|Or 
dresses of honour, to receive which^e expected their attend- 
ance at the palace. ** 


We all paid our respects on the 27th, to prince Ali Sha h 
(#U. { Js) who resided in the Areg before described ; his coat 
was of a dark green colour and plain; but on his arms he 
wore splendid bbz/i bands (jJu jjU) or bracelets, studded with 
jewels ; the handle of his dagger, or khanjer was equally 
rich; and his coronet blazed with diamonds, emeralds and 
rubies; he appeared to be seventeen or eighteen years of 
age, and conversed most graciously with the Ambassador, 
asking questions and making remarks that evinced a consi- 
derable desire of information, and great activity of mind. 
A'li SHA'n,and the prince royal, Abba's Mi'hza', arc sons 
of one mother ( 9 ). 


As we entered and returned through the Meidan ( or 
chief square of the Areg , I counted above forty pieces of 
cannon, mounted on carriages which would probably have 


( f ) Hitherto accustomed to bear Persian spoken with the southern accent, consi- 
dered at Shirtiz and Isfahan , and even in many places of the north, as kheyly shtrtn 
extremely soft or melodious, my ear was gurprised^m^I confess not 
very agreeably, by the broad, though more correct, sound, whiclrafflniA'tf gave to 
the o, before ft, in such words as Irani , and Isfahdni. These an mlw would have 
pronounced exactly as the prince ; while we had learned to express them as if written 
(by ah Englishman) Iroony, Itfaheony; or (by a Frenchman) Irouui, md Isfahouni. 
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been shattered by a single discharge. We observed under 
the^principal tAldr or open-fronted hall of the palace, outside, 
some reliefs in marble, presenting coinbats of beasts and 
similar subjects, sculptured with more spirit and justness of 
proportions than I had expected in the works of a modern 
Persian artist. Much inferior in execution and design were 
several oil-paintings attached to the walls of A'li Sha'ii’* 
apartment. 


The thirtieth was at length appointed for our presentation 
to the king ; and accordingly, at one o’clock on that clay, 
we proceeded in full ceremony to the royal residence, where 
a guard of about two hundred men, (chiefly, as we under* 
stood, Russian prisoners), received us at theMeiddnxyr parade, 
with arms presented, according to the European . style of 
military compliment. We then advanced as far it was 
allowed to ride on horseback ; and having alighted at an 
inner gate of the Areg , walked through it, and were con- 
ducted by several officers along various narrow passages, to 
a small room, where we found Mohammed Husein Kha'n 
( W U. surnamed Marvi ) a personage of very 

high birth and exalted rank, with other great men( 10 ); here 
chairs had been provided for our accommodation; they were 


- .. gjuJZ*, 

w 

lesqPnewt 


(*) Of thew|pra was Illahya'r Kha'n (J& jUfelil), whom the king once censed 
to be shut out naked, during a whole night of incessant snow, as a punishment fo* 
having, pn some former occasion, refused his Majesty admission into a castle* - 
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of dark-coloured wood, having high backs and large knobs; 
and much resembled those which, from illuminated mi^als 
and other Manuscripts, appear to h|^e been fashionable some 
centuries ago, in France and England. I remarked that 
Altayi’s chair, whether assigned to*him as the seat of honour, 
or accidentally occupied, was distinguished from the rest, 
by a higher back, rising in the middle to a point, like the 
apex of a triangle. 

Here we were treated with coffee and calcans. The same 
officers then led us through a court where we saw, in an 
open hall, the celebrated takht-i-mormer or “Mar- 

"%le Throne , ” of which the materials were brought from 
Yezd; it exhibited many handsome reliefs carved by the 
ingenious person of whose sculpture I possess and have 
already described a specimen, (Vol. I. p. 232, PI. XII). 
We passed through two or three other courts and some long 
passages, containing soldiers and attendants dressed in an 
extraordinary manner ; their clothes being spotted over with 
golden pieces of money, sequins and duoots; and many 
wore helmets of uncommon appearance. We at last entered 
that building in which was the hall of audience ; and having 
shaken off our slippers went in about twenty yards, making 
profound obeisances, as instructed by ou&cmKluctors, at 
certain intervals from the spot where fn^Hps possible 
that the king could discern us > then forming a line near the 
* hawz or reservoir in front of the presence-chamber, we per- 
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ceived his Majesty seated on the takht-i-t&ous ct-i?) or 

“Peacock- throne and when the master of the ceremonies 

announced the English* .Embassy, we distinctly heard the 

usual khushamedid or “welcome,/ uttered by the royal lips* 

% 

Having entered the hall of audience, the Ambassador 
took his seaton a chair placed at the distance of about two 
yards from the door, and five or six from the throne, in a 
direction almost diagonal ; but rose after two or three minutes 
and severally presented us ; an office which, as we under- 
stood, the Vasin lmd heretofore insisted on performing. A* 
each gentleman was introduced by name, the Monarch said 
something highly flattering and gracious with a courtly and 
dignified air. We then arranged ourselves in a row behind 

the chair immediately near which the Ambassador continued 
/ 

to stand during the remainder of this interview. 

Next the throne, which occupied a corner, not the center, 
of the room, were two little princes, five or perhaps six years 
old, who stood immoveable as statues, the whole time of 
audience, displaying a gravity of demeanour and solemnity 
of countenance, that would have become the most aged and 
venerable of their father’s ministers. More remote from the 
throne, buUin the same line, were five other princes, the 
eldest antfipaESk being next, at an interval of two yards, to 
the little boys above mentioned : this was IIassan An 
Mi'rza', seemingly twenty years old : close on the right*. 
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was Aei Sha'ii, to whom we had paid our respects some 
days before : near him stood a younger prince and then 
two others ; all stationed accor^Fjg to age and size, this 
royal rank ending with one of eight or nine years. 


On the same side but in a recess formed by large win- 
dows, appeared three Mastoztfies or secretaries ; these 

were on our left hand as wc stood behind the Ambassador’s 


chair; while on our right near the door, were four of the 
principal Vaxirs or ministers, with Abu’l Hass an Kiia'n, 
who had accompanied us to the palace. Beyond them and 
extending towards the left side of the throne, was a row of 
five or six officers ; among whom one held a most beautiful 
crown or taje (^b), apparently not. inferior in the lustre of 
its jewels to that with which the Monarch’s head was so 
magnificently decorated ; another of those officers bore in his 
hands the scymetar of state ; a third held the royal bow in 
its case ; a fourth, the shield ; and one a golden tray or dish 
filled with diamonds and different precious stones of won- 
derful size and dazzling brilliancy. Of the king’s dress 
I could perceive that the colour was scarlet; but to ascer- 
tain exactly the materials would have been difficult, from 


the profusion of large pearls that covered it in various 
places, and the multiplicity of jewels th^pj^rkled all 
around ; for the golden throne seemed stiitjjjjpd at the 


sides with precious stones of every possible tint, and the back 


resembled a sun or glory, of which the radiation was imi- 
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tated by diamonds, garnets, emeralds and rubies. Of such 
also, was chiefly composed the Monarch’s ample and most 
splendid crown ; and ih|5 two figures of birds that orna- 
mented the throne, one perched on each of its beautifully 
enamelled shoulders. 


It was easy to recognise in the handsome and manly coun- 
tenance of Fateh Aj.i Sha'ii, those features which I had seen 
represented by several delineations. Portraits of their king 
may be found in every town among the Persians ; large and 
painted on canvas; or small, on leaves of paper; on the covers 
of looking-glasses, on kalmdam or pencascs, and on the lids 
of boxes ; even the most rudely executed presenting, gene- 
rally, some similitude. All, at least, agree in rendering 
justice to the royal beard ; of which, I could not discover, 
that any picture, as it was natural to suspect, had exag- 
gerated the uncommon length and copiousness. Of this 
beard, stained always with the blackest dye, as of the king’s 
person, an idea, sufficiently accurate, may be formed from the 
engraving published by Mr. Scott Waring, in the account of 
his “Tour to Sheeraz( n ),” and from the miniature painting on 
a sandukchch or pasteboard bo;t in my collection, of which (See 
p. 64) I promised to lay a copy before the reader. This is 
given in PlflrtaXXIV, faithfully traced from the original-pic- 



*r 


0 1 ) From a Persian picture ; but Sir Robert Ker Porter in the frontispiece to his 
Travels lately published, has given, from a fine drawing made by himself, a strong anA 
spirited resemblance of the Persian Monarch’s countenance# 
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ture of the same size, without the slightest correction or exten- 
uation of its defects, which all who admire just proportions 
and perspective must acknowledge to be numerous. It will 
serve, however, infinitely better than any description that I 
am capable of composing, to explain some circumstances 
of the royal presence chamber : it exhibits what words can- 
not represent, a likeness of Fateh-Ali-Sha'h, and the sable 
honours of his beard ; it shews most exactly the fashion of 
his clothes, the form of his crown and the triple plume that 
surmounts it; of his baz&bamls or bracelets, and of his sword, 
encased in pearls and gold : it expresses also, his attitude; 
that indeed generally of all Persians when sitting. 

He occupies in this picture, not the takht-i-tdous, (its birds 
and other particular ornaments being here omitted) but a 
seat much resembling it in make, in the steps and in bril- 
liant appearance : another throne, of which I have forgotten 
the name ; for he possesses, like the ancient Iranian Mon- 
archs, several of those regal attributes, each distinguished 
by an appropriate title. The artist has depicted with min- 
ute accuracy that cushion,, almost covered with pearls, 
which is usually placed behind the king, who kneels or sits 
on a cloth equally rich in its embroidery. On the floor is 
spread such a carpet as we daily saw in tluLAypartmcnts of 
great men, bordered with one of those a kind 

of fine soft felts), before mentioned, having a coloured pat- 
tern* Jieyond this we perceive a wooden- frame of open, 
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work ; this is generally twelve or fourteen inches high, and 
serves as a fence to rooms open in front. The columns and 
fountain belong, as a native of Tehran informed me, to a t&ldr 
in the “cm&ret-i-gulistfin” or “Palace of the Rose-garden;” but 
the painter’s imagination has supplied the distant landscape. 
I can bear witness however to the scrupulous correctness 
with which he has delineated every article of dress, worn by 
the personages introduced on this occasion. The four prin- 
ces, of whom two are seen on the king’s right, and two, a 
little behind, on his left hand, we find distinguished by coro- 
nets, exceedingly splendid, but without those heron's fea- 
thers, which peculiarly designate the imperial crown. 
Near the fountain stand three Vazirs , habited in their 
court-robes ; these as I had often occasion to remark, are, 
both in winter and summer, lined or at least trimmed, 
richly with fur. On their heads they wear the full-dress 
turbans, of line Indian shawls ; among these Vazirs , Mi'nza/ 
S u elm a IjijX*) the prime minister, is conspicuous in 

the middle; his beard, which from age we may suppose 
naturally white, being, through some senile caprice, stained 
of a dusky orange, or yellowish red colour. On his left is 
the Amin ad doulah , and on his right, Mi'hza' Zeki. 
Opposite the Vazirs and near the throne, are two of those 
pages or altopj&nts, whom, in my account of our audience 
I have styled “officers;” one holds, the royal siper (^xJ) or 
shield ; and one the gurz (j/) or mace of state ; these men have 
the common kuKih or black lamb-skin caps, of which 
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the best are said to be brought from Bokh&rd; such cover- 
ings are almost universally worn, except on days of cere- 
mony, even by the king and princes. 

This explanation of the picture, and the copy made from it, 
(in PI. LX1V) will, I trust, sufficiently illustrate the description 
already given, of our presentation at court, and first publick 
interview with the kibleh-i-aalum (^1L *Lw) as that Monarch is 
entitled, “towards whom all the world turns with veneration;” 
the mighty Shahimhdh (»UJa>U,) or “King of Kings;” accord- 
ing to the lofty style assumed by his predecessors. 

t 

We remained in the royal presence about twenty minutes; 
during which time Fateh Ali Siia'ju conversed most gra- 
ciously with the Ambassador; and having received from a 
kneeling servant, the slate Calcdn , rich in the lustre of jewels, 
he inhaled its smoke but for a moment, and gave back this 
precious instrument of Asialick luxury. The room in which 
he sat, was spacious and handsome, disfigured however, by 
glaring oil-paintings of considerable size and very mean ex- 
ecution ; two laYge English mirrors contributed much to its 
embellishment. We retired, bowing at certain intervals to- 

% 

wards the throne, on our return through the garden, while 
within a possibility of being seen by the king ; then resum- 
ing our high-heeled slippers, or kafsh (jut) wewalkcd along 
courts and passages, and under narrow door-ways, crowded 
with servants, guards, and officers of the palace, and great 


4 
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khans or lords ; some men, whose office I neglecte'd to in- 
quire, held, each in his hand, a sceptre or slender wand, 
nearly four feet long, and apparently of gold enameled 
green ; with the figure of a bird at top, as large as a real 
sparrow, and made of emeralds, rubies and other jewels. 

The first of December was dark and foggy; such as even 
in England would have been reckoned a true winter’s day; 
on the second, which was of equal gloom, much rain fell, while 
the Thermometer, at its highest degree, did not rise above 52. 

A fortnight had now elapsed in fruitless endeavours^o 
adjust, between Sir GoreOuseley and Ml'uza' Shefia, the 
ceremonial, or rather, the priority of visiting. This crafty 
Vazir had devised many stratagems, by which, as he vainly 
hoped, the Ambassador might be induced to wait first upon 
him; but whatever concessions Sir Gore would willingly 
have made in his private character, he positively refused 
to comply on this or on any occasion, where, his acquiescence 
might lessen the dignity of that Sovereign whom he had the 
honour to represent. It was then suggested that both parties 
might, as if by accident, meet on neutral ground intheAmfoad 
doulch’s garden, and enter the door of his house together; 
but this contrivance, also, was rejected by the Ambassador;' 
reminding who mediated in the affair, that A'bu'l 

Hassan Kha'n, late envoy to England, had received the 
first visit from our ministers; and insisting unequivocally. 
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on a similar compliment, from Mi'rza' Siiefia. This, 
the old Vazir assured the king, would be such a disgrace as 
he had not suffered during the diplomatic^ services of forty 
years. At length he consented to become the Ambassador’s 
guest; and, on the second, partook of a grand dinner, given 
at the house lent for this purpose by the Amin addouleh; 
it being much more splendid, large and commodious, than 
that immediately opposite, in which we lived About seven 
o’clock in the evening, Mi'kza' Shf.fia with the other 
ministers arrived, and the entertainment began; during which 
the A min ad doule/t chose the least conspicuous place; ap- 
pearing ns humblest of the company, to shew that he did not, 
this night, consider himself master of the feast. Here, in the 
course of much animated conversation, Mi'rz a' Sn efia evin- 
ced considerable acquaintance with the manners, customs, 
religious opinions, and even politicks of the chief Christian 
nations; he acknowledged the vast superiority of European, 
compared with Asiatick inventions; and seemed particularly 
delighted at the description of our post-offices, and the 
arrangements made for transmitting letters by mail-coaches; 
this introduced the subject of wheel-carriages, and finally of 
Persian roads ; on mentioning which, the Vazir, thinking of j 
their general. state, shrugged his shoulders with a look of 
'despondency; fingered his beard, and appeased to resign, 
but most reluctantly, some ideal projects that lie had con-, 
ceived for the benefit of his country. 
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At nine o’clock on the third, we all accompanied the 
Ambassador to M'iuza' Shefia’s house, situate beyond 
the A'reg ; there was much rain, during the time of our ride 
and of our visit. We were treated in the usual manner with 
caleAns, sweetmeats, and coffee. Returning about noon, we 
met one of the king’s elephants; (his Majesty, we understood, 
possessed six or seven others) ; it was an immense creature, 
perfectly obedient to a diminutive rider. The fifth, after 
some rain at an early hour, proved very fine, and sunshine 
succeeded to the clouds of three or four days. 

On the sixth we removed to the two houses which had 
been prepared for our reception ; and “ furnished*’ according 
to the Persian definition of that expression ; for some carpets 
were spread on the earthen floors. We had brought, how- 
ever, from England, beds, chairs, tables and writing-desks, 
and were soon well established in our respective apartments; 
at breakfast and at dinner we all assembled, every morning 
and evening, in that house which became the constant resi- 
dence of Sir Gore - and Lady Ouseley ; but to the Secretaries 
and other English gentlemen were assigned the various 
chambers of a mansion nearly opposite, once the dwelling- 
place of Mi'rza' Ba'ba'. Here I occupied during several 
months, a vftry handsome and spacious room, the flat roof 
of which demanded a most extensive prospect; and enabled 
me to sketch the view of Mount Damavand, and part of 
the great Alburt range, seen over the houses of Tehrdn; as 
# 
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engraved in Piute LXIII( 1 *). The walls of this room exhib- 
ited patterns comprising branches and leaves, flowers of 
vivid colours, and birds of variegated plumage; disposed 
with considerable taste and painted with much neatness. To 
this a smaller room was attached by means of stairs, which 
led also to a sMh-nish'm *1-), a kind of gallery or 

orchestra. Among its gilded ornaments, appeared a scroll 
or label, containing the words “ Yddgdr-e-Mind lidbd” 
OiV li/M j'foh) “ a memorial of Mi'kza' Ba'baV' the late 
unlortimate proprietor of this mansion ; concerning whom, 
we heard it related that having incurred the king’s displeasure 
by some irregularity in his accounts, or alleged defalcation of 
money, he was punished with death ; his ample fortune being, 
at the same time, confiscated. I was much mortified one 
day, overhearing Mi rza’ Ba'ba'’s son, (whose feelings, 
probably were blunted by adversity), soliciting permission to 
enter the very house which had been his father’s and should 
have been his own, that he might offer a manuscript for sale 
to an English stranger. The fate of its former master threw a 
cloud of melancholy around this dwelling; hut it was, for 
another reason, regarded by many Persians with almost su- 
perstitious dislike; it had been the scene of a very dark tran$j£ 
action. This, although recent, for it occurred within a few 






(*•) At certain times, the summit of this great mountain was concealed by clouds ; 
so that it could scarcely be distinguished from the adjoining heights; and its appear- 
ance might have completely deceived a draughtsman who had not seen it on a clear day. , 
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years, was variously described; I shall collect and briefly 
state from several accounts, the principal circumstances in 
which most agreed. 

A powerful chieftain named Sa'dek Kha'n (^1*- 
head of the turbulent Shekaki (^SUi) tribe, had surrendered 
himself to the general of Fateh Ali Sha'h, (lately pro- 
claimed king on his uncle’s death), a promise having been 
solemnly given “ that the prisoner's blood should not be shed.” 
The unhappy chief, however, was immediately sent to Tehr&n y 
and imprisoned in a small room, or, as some relate, a vaulted 
cellar, of the house since occupied by us; there, exhausted 
with fatigue and faint through want of food, he soon forgot 
his sorrows in sleep; from which it would have been happi- 
ness, had he never awoke; for several masons were employed 
to fill up, with stones and mortar, the only passage by which 
he could possibly have emerged into the light of daj r ; en- 
joyed the sight, or even heard the voice of human beings. 
I know not whether the imagination most fertile in pictures 
of complicated misery, could easily assign to any mortal a 
state much more capable of overwhelming the firmest mind 
( with absolute despair. To many men, the privation Of 
* liberty ; the pangs of excessive thirst and hunger; and, abdte 
all, the extinction of hope, would probably have rendered 
death mosfcjj/elcome; yet according to report, it was found, 
on opening after some weeks the place where Sa'd e& Kh a'n’s 
body lay, that he had vainly endeavoured to prolong existence 
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by gnawing, as was horribly evident, the flesh from both 
hia arms!( 13 ). . 

Let us tfirn to other subjects; the kind visits and poKte 
congratulations with which we were now favoured by our 
acquaintances; and the little presents of sweet-meats, flow- 
ers, fruits, and loaves of sugar which Lady Ouseley received, 
as the Manzil mubbrek or usual tokens of felici- 

tation sent to those who occupy a new place of residence. 
About this time, also, Major D’Arcy, Major Stone and 
Captain Lindesay, were honoured by the king with khelaats 
or dresses of ceremony, and proceeded to join the army of 
Abba s Mirza\ the prince royal, at Tabriz. We partook on 
the seventh of a magnificent dinner at Mirza' Shefia’s 
house, to which we rode, about seven o’clock in the evening, 
by the light of many J/mus or lanterns, made of paper 

or linen, in such a manner, that the various folds might be 
compressed to a thickness not exceeding two or three inches, 
and again protracted to the height of twenty. 


An account of this feast may serve, with very little varia- 
tion, to describe the other sumptuous entertainments at 



(**) Of the thousand atrocities imputed to \oa Mohammed Kha'n^ uncle ofahe 
present king, some, we must hope for the honour of human native, are exaggerated 
III the narration; but others are so strongly confirmed by the eWfcenee of numerous 
fitnesses still living, thftt it is not reasonable to doubt them. Among these, is his 
inviting! si rival chief to debate on terms of reconciliation, \u a' Mohammed having 
sworn on the sacred Kor&n that he should be escorted before sunset to his own lamp; 
the tyrant keptyhis word, but the chief was sent back dead. 
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which we attended. Our slippers having been left outside 
the door ofa large and handsome room illuminated. by means 
of lamps and candlesticks placed on the floor, the usual 
salutations and welcomes, and all the regular series of inqui- 
ries concerning health, and thanks for the honour conferred 
in visiting, began immediately on the Ambassador’s entrance; 
were continued while Mi'rza' Siiefia conducted him to a 
corner, and did not end for some minutes after we were all 
seated on nammeds spread over the splendid carpet, close to 
the \valls( 14 ). The guests were then furnished with caleans ; 
mostly their own and by their own servants; for on these oc- 
casions the Pish K hydrnet (Ls-^Ai ) or valet de chambre gene- 
ral accompanies his master, to prepare and present the’im- 
plements of smoking, and tohold theslippers for him when tak- 
ing leave. Coffee, without milk or sugar, was next introduced 
by the servants of our host; one bringing on a tray several fine 
china cups without handles, each in a fillagree receptacle, silver 
orsilvergilt,of the same form; another man, from a large coffee 
pot, filled three or four cups; of these Mi'kza' Shefia look 
one andjianded it to the Ambassador, who sat on his right. 
The servants having distributed coffee to every person, col- 
lected the empty cups and retired ; cale&ns were again pre- 
sented; and to them succeeded tea in porcelain cups, larger 

than those which had contained the coffee, but without 

t 

(") Of our r?s> edive places the order will appear from a plan (if so it may be. 
styled) given in the Miscellaneous Plate, fig* 20* 
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saucers. After this appeared what in Europe would have 
constituted the dessert, but was here the forerunner of dinner; 
apples, pears, melons, the grains of pomegranates in bowls, 
ices and sweetmeats, placed before us on capacious trays. 
These having been removed, after ten or twelve minutes, 
preparations were made for the display of a more substantial 
meal; while from sitting cross-legged on the floor so long, 
my situation had already become irksome. 

The servants now held before us silver basins having covers 
grated or pierced with open-work in several places; and ewers 
ot&ftdbah , (See Vol. 1. p. 405, Miscell. PI. fig. 13) resembling 
large coffee pots with spouts, from which they poured on our 
hands lukewarm water; this, contaminated by each persons 
washing, tell through the grated covers and disappeared; the 
basins were then transferred to other guests for the purpose 
of similar ablutions. Next were spread on the carpet before 
us, and close to our knees, long narrow sufreh or strips of 
flowered linen or chintz, the hh6shyeh (<ui*U) or borders of 
which contained in small compartments, some Persian, verses, 
inculcating hospitality towards strangers, and gratitude tOv 
Gpd, for the blessings of abundance. On these strips the. 
bread was placed; it consisted in circular cakes, large as our 
common dinner-plates,* flat and not much thicker than a 
crown piece. A multitude of servunts then eiifeivd, bring- 
ing various trays fthich they laid down near the cakes of 
bread; each tray containing, at first, only five or six bowls 
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and dishes of lamb, fowl, fish and vegetables, besides two or 
three ample basins of fine porcelain ware, filled with different 
sherbets; in 'each a long handled wooden spoon or ladle, such 
as has been before described (Vol. II. p. 53) floating on 
the surface. Those frays were so placed that one accom- 
modated two guests; and between the trays were supernu- 
merary dishes, or lofty pyramids of rice in its various forms, 
as Chilian’ (£*-) boiled simply ; or as pillow (jb) mixed with 
meat and fruit, highly seasoned with spices, and enridhed 
with unctuous sauces, at once sweet and acid. 

■f*. 

~ The plan, or sketch, or view (for it is difficult to ^ame 
rightly such a thing) which, I delineated immediately^nter 
my return, will serve perhaps better than any verbal descrip-' 
tion to introduce the reader into the midst of our entertain- 
ment; (See Misc. PI. fig. 20). Here, near the door, several 
attendants appear standing within the room ; others waiting 
on the.Jdfeps without. On the left, of a person entering, are 
seated the English gentlemen; on the right many Persian 
guests; and opposite the door, our host, with the Amin ad 
doukh and five or six other men of high rank, Vaztrs and 
great officers of state; Mi'rza'Suefia himself, being at the 
extremity of this row, next to the Ambassador. I have 
distinguished by oblique strokes thq ^nammeds on which we 
sat from the sufrehs or pieces of chintz; these are partly 
covered with the round trays and intermediate dishes, while 
the lamps and candlesticks are seen disposed along the floor, 
but not without symmetry of arrangement. The shamaadaus 
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generally pronounced shamdoon ) or candlesticks were 
of silver, and the tallow candles which they contained, very 
thick and above four feet long; the cheraghdant or 

lamps were also, apparently, of silver ; and their light was 
supplied by pieh (<uj) or grease. 

Having laid before us the trays already described as 
amply furnished, the servants were, nevertheless, employed 
for a considerable time in loading them with additional 
bowls and dishes of viands prepared according to various 
modes of culinary art: these were placed over or between 
the, first, and others over them ; so that at last, the pile accu- 
mu rated on each tray, amounted to fifteen or sixteen; and 
with the intermediate pillows and sherbets , there must, I 
think, have been, before the conclusion of our feast, above 
three hundred china bowls and dishes at one moment on the 
floor (See p. 22. note 3). The variety of viands can scarcely 
be supposed equal to this multiplicity of dishes. I could easily 
perceive that the two or three trays nearest on both sides, 
agreed almost wholly in their contents, with that more im- 
mediately before me. The meat was chiefly saturated with 
oil, or fat liquefied, of which in some instances the unctuosity 
was corrected by an admixture of vegetable acids. 

But of whatever kind the meat or the cooker^, many little 
circumstances of negative and positive inconvenience, con- 
cur to render even the most splendid feasts of this country*, 

u 
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tedious, and in some respects disgusting to an European. 
The want of chairs obliged us to sit on the floor, in awkward 
attitudes' that cramped and benumbed the legs. Being 
without knives or forks, we necessarily grasped with our fin- 
gers not only solid pieces of flesh, but even moist and clammy 
substances. The want of cups or goblets or drinking glasses 
rendered it expedient to use the wooden h&shtiks or spoons that 
floated, as before mentioned, on the sherbet. To those spoons 
no reasonable objection could be made had the number been 
sufficient; but one generally served for two guests, and 
sometimes for three; each, after a draught, replacing it in 
the bowl. For plates the only substitutes were those flat 
round cakes of bread already described; of these it did. not 

■ to : V-' 

appear that much was ever eaten ; but such bones and frag- 
ments were collected on them, as would, in Fiance or En- 
gland, have been removed during the meal, by a servant. 
On t)fos£ cakes of bread, too, I noticed many of the Persians 
wiping*' from time to time, the greasy fingers of their right 
hands; the left not being employed on these occasions. 
They, when preparing to, eat, stooped forwards, kneeling, 
until their heads were nearly over some dishes, which the 
long beards of several almost touched ; and I have often been 
surprised at the ingenuity which they evinced in scooping 
from a gelatjnous mass, with the flf&t finger only, or the first 
and second united, exactly such a quantity they required 
for a mouthful ; studiously contriving tWlt their clothes 
should not be defiled by any particle. 
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Towards the close of this feast, Vlamb, roasted entire, was 
brought to Mi rza' Siiefia ; on his recommendation of it 
to the Ambassador, two or three servants immediately tore 
the limbs and joints asunder, using in this simple operation 
their hands alone; which being stained, according to custom, 
with the reddish-brown tint of henna , excited some suspicion 
of dirtiness, not perhaps altogether false. With their hands 
alone, however impure they were or seemed to be, those ser- 
vants also restored to their places in the bowls and dishes, 
any meat, fish or rice, that had fallen on the cloth ; while 
their skirts, as they passed to and fro in crowds along th^ 
floor# Mfhicli scarcely afforded room for their feet between 
the*trays and lamps, often flapped against the piilam or 
tero the bowls of sherbet. Such trifling accidents were pro- 
bably inevitable; none more serious occurred; and our vene- 
rable host, although a man of impaired vision, had acquired 
the habit of observing instantaneously and could iijditSjate to 
his servants by a nod, any little want or embarrassrrienrtof a 
guest, even the most remote, without interrupting for one 
moment either his own or another person’s discourse. 


The trays and their contents were at last removed ; and 
next, the chintz sufrehs with all the morsels of bread, meat 
and rice, that had. besfc scattered on them. Basins were 
then brought and jgvers containing lukewarm water strong, 
ly impregnatet|with the perfume of roses; this was poured, 
on our hands as at the former ablution. Caledns which, had 
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begun, now terminated thrfeast; and we, having smoked and 
chatted for a few minutes, took leave of the Persians, re- 
ceived our slippers from the servants who waited near the 
door, and returned on horseback, as we had gone, by the 
light of f antis or lanterns. The entertainment which I have 
just described was enliven§jd, without the help of wine, by 
facetious anecdotes and sanies of wit ; the powers of agree- 
able conversation Mi'rza' Shefia seemed to possess in a 
very extraordinary degree ; and his manners would have 
been reckoned easy and polished at any court in Europe. 


+ It had been settled that on the eighth of December Lady 
Ouseley should pay her respects to the principal or favourite 
queen ; her, at least, whom the king had appointed 
ceivc the presents brought from England; a preference most 
flattering where rivals were so numerous ; for she was sur- 
rounded by beauties in a hharem , which, according to reports 
noferiSckoned extravagant, contained eight hundred females 
of every description ; all equally the slaves of one despotick 
lord, to obtain whose favour was the sole study of their 
lives( 15 ). At eleven o’clock Lady Ouseley proceeded to the 


C 1 ) Persons who had listened to the whispers of scandal, insinuated that those fox* 
competitors, in their contest for the Monarch’s smile, often employed means the most 
unjustifiable;*tnd1iad sometimes endeavoured to secure the globus prize even by the 
sacrifice of a rival’s life* Whether he loved her most wf&n$§ egjoyed thp dangerous 
rank of favourite, or another beautiful queen (the mother ofjjfeBA’s Mi'hza’ and 
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hrtg or palace, being conveyed -iff her palankeen by several 
Persian ferdshes , who, according to the king’s directions, had 
been previously instructed in the manner of carrying that 
vehicle; the Indian bearers, unable to endure the cold of this 
northern climate, having set out on their return to Bombay. 
She was accompanied, as on a similar occasion, by her daugh- 
ter; and one of her English maial followed her in a cajdvah; 
(See Vol. I. p. 251; Misc. PI. fig. 16). Many inquiries had 
previously been made by persons sent from the palace, con- 
cerning the kinds of refreshments most pleasing to Lady 
Ouseley : it was asked whether she usually smoked the ca- 

* 

lean, (^preferred tea to coffee ; at the same time the king 
gift d p u sly intimated, that a chair should be provided for her 
iphmmodation, although the queen would sit, according to 

.V 

custom on a carpet. At her return Lady Ouseley told us 
that having been conducted with much ceremony into a large 
room, of which the floor was covered with cloth of goWshe 
found- there the royal favourite who was a very handsome 
woman, an infant prince her son, and thirty or forty female 
attendants, all profusely decorated with jewels. Soon after 
her introduction, coffee and sweetmeats were presented on 
trays of solid gold. The queen smoked ; but a caledn was 





mysteries of the Hlmgn. But certain circumstance* attending Ihe death of one, 
Which lift the otberlw|i|nbly pre-eminent, excited suspicion* that demonstrated, 
•t least, the prohabii^ of action* imputed by classical historians to some ancient 
ppocene* of this country. 
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not offered to her visiter, ^ho had declared herself incapa- 

ble of ei^oying the intended honour. The maid was led to 

an adjoining chamber; where after some refreshment, every 

article of her dress became the object of minute examination 

to the ladies in waiting, who evinced as little delicacy in. 

gratifying their curiosity as those of Shiraz, before noticed, 

(Vol. II. p. 53). Meanvi&ile Lady Ouseley delivered a 

miniature-picture of our Queen Charlotte, and her letter, to 

the Persian Queen, who received them with much grace and 

affability; the picture was set in diamonds computed to be 

> « v ' 

worth several thousand pounds ; the letter was splendidly 

illuminated, and a translation had been annexed fjy the 

-■ * 

Ambassador. This zan-i-shah (*U w j) or “king’s wife*” 
(like one already mentioned) seemed much encumberedn^ 
the drawers or pantaloons which she wore; their stiff embroi- 
dery of pearls almost crippling her legs. She bestowed 

manjL^caresses on litttle Janie during this interview which 
* * 

lasted, about half an hour. 


Mi'rza' ShepHa, with four or five other personages of 
distinction, paid, on the tenth, a long visit to the Ambassa- 
dor; they all drank, and appeared to relish highly, some 
essence of peppermint diluted with water. Mi'rza’ Shefia 
had heard, or read, and talked much to us, of a certain mira- 
culous medicine that could not only remggfe all corporeal 
infirmities, but restore to extreme old%plythe powers of 
active and vigorous youth. He conversed also on literature^ 
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and antiquities; contriving to Ihtroduce a very flattering 
compliment to me on the subject of some translations which 
I had made, several years before, from the Persian language; 
and of which Abu'l’ IIassan Kha'n had, too favourably, 
spoken to him. In the mean time, although a month had 
now elapsed since our arrival at Tehran , no progress had been 
made in the work of negotiation*? nor could the Ambassador, 
either by his example or remonstrances, stimulate the Vazh's, 
or accelerate the tardy process of Persian diplomacy. They 
seemed inclined taprocrastinate, and glad of any circuin- 
stance that served as - a pretence for delay; every hunting 
party^pf the king furnished them with a plausible excuse; fof 
iahis absence, they said, no business could possibly be 
’^msacted. These excursions were frequent, as Fateii A'li 
Sha'h, like most members of the Kajdr family, and of other 
northern tribes, preferred an erratick to a settled life; a 
village to a city, and a tent to a palace. Although': Much 
snow, had fallen about this time at Tehrdn , several antc^bpes 
(afidyt 1) and mountain goats (buz yj were killed by the king; 
and we partook, at dinner on the twelfth* of some excellent 
venison, part of that royal shikar or game, sent as a 
present to the Ambassador. 


We were introduced on the thirteenth to IIassan Air 

# 

MFrza' younger brother (by the same 

mother) of H^pl^ALi Mi'ria', the prince of Shlrdz. He 
asked many questions on various subjects; and inquired after 
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his “ uncle” the king of England. The Ambassador having 
mentionfd the Prince of Wales, he said it was the auspicious 
tdlia (^It) or fortunate destiny of the Persian Monarch, to 
have such a berdder-zadeh (io^olp) or nephew. We sat with 
him about twenty minutes, and retired, observing the usual 
ceremonies, through a small court and garden of which the 
walls exhibited, in arched recesses or niches, the painted re* 
presentations of cypress trees. 

Next day we visited Mi'rza' add alwjlha'b 

<*■ 

a man of distinguished learning ; eminent for his skill in 
divinity, metaphysicks, the Arabick language, and for the 
exquisite beauty of his penmanship; we found him prepared 
to receive us in a room well warmed with a largcmankal 
chafing-dish of burning charcoal (See Misc. PI. fig. 19 ). I 
had before remarked that amidst crowded companies he ge- 
nerally appeared absorbed in mental devotion or meditation; 
his hepd inclining to one side and his eyes closed ; on this 
occasion, however, he evinced the most polite attention, and 
his conversation was equally pleasing as instructive; he 
talked of books and of geography; made many inquiries on 
the subject of theology, (the ylm illahi or “ divine 

“science”) and the various sects of different religions; wishing 
that all mankind were of the same faith; he declared his 
intention of seeking knowledge at a new source by studying 
English ; and mentioned that he was engapPin the compo- 
sition of a miscellaneous work, which he proposed to entitle, 
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the Ganjtneh i N&hdt (Uaj &>*$) or “ Treasury of Delight.'* 
Respecting the Turki (yj/) or Tatar (jbb) language, ffie said 
that it comprised two principal dialects; the Turki Jaghatai 
,Jj) which he considered as the asel (JJ) or pure ori- 
ginal tongue ; and the Turki Rumi (^* }J jfy) spoken at 
Constantinople, and throughout all Greece and Asia Minor; 
derived from the Jaghatdi, but corrupted with a multiplicity 
of Arabick, Persian and lundtii Greek or Ionian ) words. 

A topick on which Mi'rza' add al weiia'b was particularly 
eloquent, must not h£re be omitted; the late French Embassy, 
a numerous body of very ingenious men, had furnished lmn t 


with ope favourite subject of encomium, Monsieur Lamy, a 

« tleman whose praises I have heard celebrated by many 
jr Persians. 


We proceeded to the house of Parage Allah Kiia'n 
(jpli 411 a nobleman of military habits; with nuichaopar- 
ent frankness of character, and a simplicity of mannei^lvhe- 
ther real or affected, nearly bordering on bluntness; he 
began, however, like the most insincere of his countrymen, 
by offering to the Ambassador, his house and garden as a gift, 
or pishkash Knowing the person whom we had last 

visited, he proclaimed aloud his own consummate ignorance 
of metaphysicks, theology and philosophy; muttered some- 
thing about hi sM tt M empt of hypocrisy and the cant of pedan- 
try;''* all absttpro sbiences, said he, I leave to such persons 
“as my friend Abd al wbha'b; the sword and musket are 
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“ sufficient for me. Returning at night from court, I seat 
“myself in this corner, and direct the khdnendeh 
“ suzendeh (ijjjL.) and raks-kundn (JuZ-aij) the vocal and 
“ instrumental musicians, and the dancers, to amuse me until 
“I fall asleep; of what value is all the learning of Mi'r’sa' 
“ add al weha'b ? I prefer the sounds of a sehtdreh 
“or Kam&ncheh a guitar or violin.” He then iron- 

ically poured blessings on those pious Muselmdns who reli- 
giously abstained from wine; and with much humour censured 
all drunkards; the health of some men, he was willing to 
allow, claimed in this respect a little indulgence; and for his 
own part, the grapes of Shiraz had furnished him with medi- 
cines during three and thirty years. To gratify 
Siiefia he had lately forsworn them, but his spirits began 
to suffer a considerable depression and now required exhi- 
laration; Abu'i. Hassan Kiia’n had mentioned to him some 
shrtib . (mIt*) or wine °f Madeira chehel sdleh (a 5L J$“) 
“ forty years old,” which the Ambassador had brought to 
Tehran ; of this he plainly hinted that a few bottles would 
be a most acceptable present. He generally spoke in Turk- 
ish to his servants, and was, as I learned from one of his 


acquaintances, a kind and gentle master; his favourite attend- 

* 

ant seemed to be a young Russian who assisted in handing 


us the caledns and coffee; him he always addressed by some 
very coarse and opprobrious term ; often stj&ng him Kurms&k 


(a word explained in Vol. II. p. 542) or Kdferbacheh 
“offspring of an infidel.” Entertained by his pleasantry 
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and impressed with favourable sentiments of his good nature, 
we left Fa bade Allah Kha'n ; he was not, however, without 
enemies; and some talked of cruelties lately perpetrated by 
his order near Tabriz , where many villages had been burnt 
and the unresisting inhabitants massacred. 

We returned, after this, the visit of Mohammed A'li 
Kha'k, the Vaxir or minister of Prince A'li Sha'h; he 
mentioned some extraordinary mineral productions which 
he had observed near C&sMn ; and a rock in the same neio;h- 
bourhood exhibiting seventy wells, or pits, of which he was 
not able, with a long stick and his extended arm to reach 
the bottom; he spoke also of other wonders visible at this 
place; but from his description I could not ascertain whether 
they should be classed among natural or artificial curiosities. 
When we admired the extreme delicacy and elegant forms 
#f his sherbet spoons, he assured us that he had Once 'pos- 
sessed many of which the bowls, although elastick, were 
much more flexible; thin as paper, and nearly transparent; 
and that he had seen the leaves of a book made from similar 
materials, chtib-i-guldbi or pear-tree wood. He 

shewed us a piece of sculpture very ingeniously executed on 
ivory by a young and self-taught artist; it represented in 
relief, the present king's portrait, and some other figures, 
aniong which Armenian Padres our priests with the hog 
or gur&z ()\/), usually delineated by Persians who hold that 
creature. in abhorrence, as an ensign of the Christian religion. 
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This minister complained that no one could be found in 
Tehrdn capable of repairing and regulating his three French 
watches. We had heard complaints on the same subject in 
every other part of the country. 

The next visit was that which we paid to Mi'rza' Mu'sa 
a native of Mdzenderdn , andgovernorof Gildn 
This province, situate on the shores of the Caspian sea, he 
described as covered with trees, astonishingly numerous, but 
not of considerable size; and he contradicted some who had 
affirmed that the fish, which constituted a principle article of 
diet there, was unwholesome food. Of Astrakhan , he said* 
the Persian name was Hashtarlchd » ( 16 ) ; and his account of 
the difficulties which opposed a traveller among the stupen- 
dous mountains, the forests and torrents of Mdzenderdn (or 
Ilyrcania) almost extinguished the desire that I had long felt, 
and shook my resolution of exploring that region on a journ% 
to the Caspian sea. The room wherein Mi'rza' Mu'sa'’ 
received us was decorated with several pictures of beautiful 
Georgian women, in various dresses, and of one effeminatefboy. 

(«) From other Persians I learned that the name was sometimes written 
( Hfahlarkhudn), but more correctly ^ ^ a J* tarkhu&n ). The name^ 

however, is spelt 011 a silver coin described in Mr. Fraehn’s 

phylacium Orientate Pototiauum,” p* 58. This work, of w&ch but a few copie* 
were circulated, is remarkable as the first Latin book printecTin the University press, 
•t Casan; for we read p. 75, “preli latini Universitatis Casanensi a prioritise sunttT 
it was published in 1813. ; , 
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Two other visits must yet be recorded ; one we made at the 
house of Mi'rza' Yu'suf (wJ-jj who entertained us 
chiefly with a discourse on vaccination, and his dread of the 
small pox; a disease by which his son, (nine years of age) 
had lost one eye. He told the Ambassador, to whose infant 
daughter the cow-pox had lately been communicated, that 
after his example he should send another child next day to 
the English surgeon for inoculation. But he Avas induced, 
by the prejudices of his wives, to reject any innovation; and 
by the bigotry of some Mulas or Mahommedan priests, to 
refuse even a blessing from the hands of Christians; the small 
pox was at this time fatal to hundreds; his child soon after 
took it, and died. 

Our series of ceremonious visits terminated at the house of 
Mi'rza' Zeki', fourth Vazir or minister of state; him I have 
Utefore mentioned as the Ambassador’s Mehmdndar , who 
accompanied us from Sldraz to Isfahdn. Ife related an 
anecdote which served to exalt the Amin ad douleli’s character, 
alrdftdy very high, in our estimation. It appeared that within, 
a few days, the king by a command indicating some displea- 
sure, had required his son Husein Ali Mi'rza' prince of 
SMrdz> to attend immediately at the court of Tehrdn. So 
much had Fdrs, the province governed by this prince, been 
impoverished during the oppressive administration of Nebbi 
Kha'n, that he found it impossible to raise one hundred 
thousand tumdns, due to the royal treasury; there was still a 
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deficiency of twenty thousand, without which he feared to 
present himself before the king. Yet as the order for his 
appearance was peremptory, he had set out, bringing with 
him (as some said) the queen his mother, once a favourite of 
Fateh A'r.i Siia'h, that she might intercede for her son. 
lie, meanwhile, recollecting the Amin ad douleh’s many 
generous acts, wrote a letter to this minister^ expressing regret 
for having on former occasions been^is enemy; stating the 
pecuniary embarrassment, and requesting the loan of twenty 
thousand tum/tns, for which sum he inclosed a formal bond. 
This deed the Amin ad douleh sent back with a polite answer 
to the prince, and instantly declared himself responsible for 
the twenty thousand tumdns. 

Returning from Mi'rza' Zeici’s house, we met in a narrow 
street some of the king’s elephants; our horses seemed in 
general much alarmed, and many of them which were Ara 5 
bian, absolutely trembled with fear at the sight of those enor- 
mous quadrupeds. 

About this time a poor man who had before solicited em- 
ployment in the Ambassador’s service, came to my room, 
along with his wife and daughter, intreating that I should 
recommend them to Lady Ouseley ; the woman was muffled 
in her chdder{jS >-), but not so completely as to conceal age and . 
ugliness; the little girl, seven or eight years old, was pretty, 
and without a veil; she presented me an orange; the father 
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a common flower; and the mother an apple on which had 
been impressed the form of a leaf, resembling our fern( 17 ); all 
these were the prelude to their request; the child stared with 
wonder and apparent delight at the painted walls of my 
apartment, and *till more at some drawings which I was then 
finishing; my writing-desk, camp-bed, and other European 
articles of furniture; while the woman, to interest me in her 


behalf, swore with strange inconsistency, be sir i Ali (^c 
‘by the hedd of A'li” that in her heart she was a Christian, 


Our servants on the 25th of December, having learned 
that we solemnized Christmas day, presented to many of us, 
flowers, oranges and sweetmeats, with the congratulations 
and wish, thus expressed on such occasions among them- 
selves, Ide-i-shumd mubdrek bashed (jjA sxz) “ may 

“your festival be auspicious !” And these words we heard 
jfthousand times interchanged on the 27th, when the Persians 
celebrated their Ide-i-htrbdn ( w \^3 .u*) or “ festival of the 


“sacrifice, which was aqjtounced by drums and trumpets 
early in the morning; several guns were fired at noon, and 
multitudesofpeopleflocked outside the city w alls to the Kurbdn 


gah(M Jjji) or “place of sacrifice,’' w here a camel was killed 


(") Apples thus marked are sold in the bazar? Tor a trifle; to make this impression, 
k leaf of some flower or shrub is glued or fastened with a thread on several parts of 
the fruit while yet growing; the apple gradually ripens, and all that the sun reaches 
becomes red; the parti covered by the leaves remaining of a pale green or yellow colour,. 
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with the usual formalities, in commemoration of the victim 
substituted by Abraham for his own son. 

The new year (1812) commenced with the arrival of a 
leased (j^t*) or messenger from BAshehr who brought letters 
announcing the great success of our arms in various parts of 
the East Indies, and, particularly, the capture of Java. 

We now from our house distinctly heard, ^Imost every 
hour of the night, various sounds of musical instruments and 
voices of singers, in different quarters of the town. Although 
extremely active in preventing riots, and prompt in arresting 
those who walk the streets after a certain time; the officers 
of police allow the inhabitants to indulge at home in convi- 
vial amusements. Those nocturnal feasts cause no fatigue 
to those who sleep during a great portion of the day; and 
“the Persians,” as Dr. Johnson observes, (in Rasselas) “are a 
“nation eminently social.” When a moment can be stolen 
from care or business, they sit on the flat roofs or in thecham- 
bers of their houses with musicums and dancers, frequently 
drinking wine to excessive inebriation, and perfectly heedless 
of tomorrow; happy in this “blindness to the future,” there 
are not many who ever seem to recollect the precarious 
tenure by which they hold their properties and lives. At 
this time weddings were more than commonly numerous; 
several of the arhis {^y) or nuptial processions passed by 
our gate; the bride, whom several women conducted to a 
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bath adjoining, appeared always wrapped in a white sheet; 
having on her head a reddish coloured veil, or handkerchief; 
before her went six or eight men with pipes and drums; and 
some l(i ties or buffoons, and boys dancing with uncouth and 
ridiculous gestures; the gay train was closed by the young 
couple’s friends and relations. The people were now eager 
for festive enjoyments as they anticipated the gloomy days 
c ft Mu h/ianem (****)•, when to honour the memory ofllusEiw 
and Hassa*?, the matured sons of A'n, every pleasure must 
be suspended, and all assume the outward garb of sorrow. 

On the third of January, a young sepoy dragoon died ; his 
disease was an affection of the liver which did not, however, 
evince itself by any symptoms until the day before his death; 
and Sir Gore Ouscley whose health had lately suffered two 
attacks, was now reduced to an alarming state of weakness. 
The king sent A nu i. Uassav Kha n to inquire after him 
and requested that Mr. Cormick the surgeon might attend at 
the palace with a daily report of his situation. 

Soon after this, prince II us kin A'li Mi'jiza' arrived from 
Shiraz ; and on the 14 h we paid him our respects; he declared 
himself much pleased to see us again; talked of the great 
benefit that his teeth and gums had derived from a dentifrice 
(of pulverised charcoal) which Mr. Sharp had given him; 
and affected considerable satisfaction at being once more an 
ipmule at, Ins lathers court ; although we knew how reluc-. 


Y 
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tantly he had obeyed the summons that forced him from 
Shiraz. When the Ambassador complimented him on the 
healthiness of his looks after a fatiguing journey, “it pro- 
“ cceds,” replied he, “ from my happiness in being allowed 
“ to approach the king.” 

Returning from the palace I found two ragged mendicants 
standing at my door; they had certificates, and a letter 
written in Italian, addressed to all pious Christians, and 
signed by some bishops, representing the bearers as good 
catholicks, de la nazione Caldea, on their way from Selmds[ 1B ) to 
India; ‘'fallen through the cruelty of the barbarous Persians 
“ into extreme and lamentable poverty.” “ Caduti per la cru- 
“ delta del barbari Persiani in una somma e lagrimevole poverta 
Those papers were shown to the Ambassador, who granted 
pecuniary relief. 

The Muhharrem or first month of the Muhammedan year 
commenced on Friday the 17th of January. On this day, 
or rather on the night immedkwftly preceding it( 19 ), the 

( ,s ) Selmds a city of Azerbijdn near the lake of Urmiah tx or as it is 

twice named by Firdausi in bis Shah ndmeh , the dery&i Khanjeskt ^ * 
or “Lake of Khanjesht The Geographer Hamdallah describes Sdmds as a 
considerable city, of w hich the inhabitants were (in his time) Muhammedans of the 
Sunni sect, and always at war with the Curds , their neighbours. To the adjacent 
Lake of Khaitfesht he assigns a circumference of forty- four farsangs. 

O The Persians seem to consider the evening before an ide or festival, as, in 
fact, the beginning of it ; thus although their Sabbath is properly Friday, they sup* * 
pose it to commence at sunset the day before; this reminds us of Genesis, ch.I. v. 5. 

“ and the evening and the morning were the first day/' 
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Persians began to celebrate those doleftfl rites by which they 
commemorate the death of Hus kin, the son of Ali, and 
grandson of their prophet. These solemnities continue 
ten days (styled in Arabick mhur^e. from the number jlb. ten) 
on each of which a portion of the melancholy story is pub- 
lickly recited in the streets of every town, by priests and 
others, to crowds of people who express their sympathy and 
grief not only by groans and sighs, but by howls of very 
suspicious loudness; violent beating of breasts; rending of 
garments, and even tears, which many, by annual practice, 
have taught to flow at will. Individuals, lamenting events 
that happened in a distant country, above eleven hundred 
years before, appeared to have suffered the recent loss of a 
parent or a child, or to mourn some other private and domes- 
tick calamity; all affected a negligence in dress; a depression 
of countenance and a whining tone of voice in which they 
uttered frequently the ejaculation “ Yd Husein! Yd 

llassan! (^y” with many direful imprecations on those con- 
cerned in the martyrdonj^bf their favourite saints. Hut 
whatever some enthusiasts might have really felt, I knew 
two or three Persians who, in secret, laughed at this “mock- 
“ ery of wo/’ although they seemed, externally, to participate 
in the general affliction. 


Of this Muhharrem (for the solemnities are so denominated 
after the month) ten acts, performed on so many successive 
days, constitute, 1 bcheve, the only Persian exhibition that. 
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can be styled dramftCick; for we must not dignify with such 
an epithet the low buffoonery or the disgusting obscenity of 
gesticulation and language displayed, to amuse the vulgar 
and the profligate, by liities and their boys. Those scenes 
describing the distresses of IIusein and his family, are called 
the taazieh three or four of them I saw imperfectly and 

accidentally; but was fortunate in witnessing with other 
gentlemen, by express invitation, two of the principal, com- 
plete, and represented in the best style; the first at Mi'rza' 
Siiefia’s house, the other in presence of the king. We 
were entertained by the prime minister, on the 23rd, at night, 
with a very interesting portion of the tragedy, which many 

Persians of high rank attended. Under a spacious tent or 

0 

awning spread outside the windows and illuminated by 
torches, IIusein and his family were supposed to dwell; 
the women chiefly occupying a takht or raised platform made 
of boards; they and the men were clothed with much pro- 
priety in Arabian dresses. A Mulu who occasionally sup- 
plied the place of a chorus, begdta by chaunting in a solemn 
recitativo the general subject of this evening’s act, from a 
written paper; the other performers, also, assisted their 
memory with a similar help. The principal circumstances 
were the marriage ot'S eki n aii IIusein’s daughter) and 

the death of Ka'sem who immediately after the nuptial 
ceremony, had been obliged to leave her, his cousin and his 
fair bride, to join in an attack upon the enemy, bv whom he 
was slain. The representation consisted of what may be 
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termed several scenes, connected and' explained by the reci- 
tation or chaunt of the Mfild. The Ari'iu (^» > }j t. ) or wed- 
ding; the hostile challenge; the bridegroom’s farewell; his 
departure on horseback, accompanied by many warriors 
fully armed and clad in coats of mail ; his mangled corpse 
brought back from the field of battle by his friends, and the 
women’s lamentation over it. Although the lovely Sek Tn a ii 
was personated by an impudent boy and the elder female 
characters by men, while the books or papers which they 
held, tended to dissipate any illusion, yet some incidents and 
expressions in the course of this simple drama, proved ex- 
ceedingly affecting; and I could give credit to Mi'itzv’ 
Shefia and a few other spectators for the sincerity of their 
tears. On the court walls and on the roof of an adjacent 
building, twenty or thirty women and young girls had assem- 
bled ; and from my seat in the open window I distinctly heard 
them sobbing in melancholy sympathy with the widowed 
bride, and, suddenly, littering at the aukward motions of those 
men who represented the ffrnale personages. 

But the grand catastrophe, the death of Husein, was 
reserved for the 25th, when we saw it acted at the palace in 
the Meidan or square, which exhibited more valuable deco- 
rations than, probably, ever graced an European theatre; 
for the king had lent on this occasion, thousands of his most 
precious and brilliant jewels; he beheld the exhibition from 
a room over the gateway, close to which a tent had been 
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pitched on the waliliand carpets spread for the Ambassador 
and his party. There we took our places, about noon ; en- 
joying a perfect view of the square which was lined with mus- 
keteers, ytsuouls or constables, ferashts and other royal ser- 
vants ; its walls being covered with many hundreds of women* 
mostly wrapped from head to foot in their white chaders. A 
space of ground, enclosed and divided by a canvass seraperdeh, 
represented the habitations of Husein, his family and the few 
brave companions that remained faithful to him; the scene 
was the desert of Kerbela; here, during nine days they had 
supported a miserable existence, surrounded by their ene- 
mies, the ferocious troops of Ye z i 'd, who interposed between * 
them and the Euphrates, obstructed every supply^of water 
from that river, or the wells in their vicinity; and thus in- 
volved them in all the anguish of excessive thirst. 

This act commenced with a solemn procession, some men 
carrying on their shoulders the prophet’s coffin or tabiit (cjyti); 
on this hung a pall of gold-embroidered cloth blazing with the 
lustre of diamonds, emeralds and rubies; next was led before 
us the horse of Aju Akbar (Husein’s eldest son recently 
killed) or of Ka'sem (his nephew before mentioned). A 
thousand arrows appeared to bristle in 'this noble steed; the 
inner garment lately worn by its unfortunate rider, waft * 
then displayed; pierced in many places and stained with 
blood. Now the colloquial part begins, recited or chaunted* ; 
as at the former exhibition, from written papers; the women i 
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address many pathetic speeches to the ffifow-stricken horse ; 
and utter loud lamentations at sight of the bloody garment; their 
distress, meanwhile, arising from the want of water, becomes 
intolerable. One hero gallantly undertakes to procure them 
relief; he sallies forth; is opposed, fights bravely, but is over- 
powered and slain. Abba's, the brother of IIusein, then 
resolves to try the perilous adventure; he clothes himself in 
complete mail; girds on his scymetar; grasps his lance, 
departs amidst the benedictions of his grateful friends, and 
having succeeded in filling a leathern mcsliek at the river, 
fights back his way through crowds of foes, but is inter- 
cepted, wounded, and deprived of the water, just as he brings 
it within view of those who so much want it. IIusein him- 
self at length prepares to go; his sister Zeineb his 

daughter Seki'naii and his infant son, endeavour by their 
tears, entreaties and forebodings to dissuade him from this 
enterprise of desperation. A herald of the enemy is intro- 
duced with due form; he proposes terms; IIusein indig- 
nantly rejects them; and hjs charger is led out. The women 
renew their solicitations with much weeping; some faithful 
warriors offer to devote themselves for his safety; but con- 
vinced that Providence has already decreed whatever must 
befal the son of Ali and of FaTimaii (daughter of the pro- 
'phet) he declares his intention of rushing amidst the hostile 
rfeinks. Next appear the Jinn or genii , whose chief the 
Sfi&k e Jinn expresses his readiness to assist him ; he with 
thanks, declines any supernatural aid, unless immediately 
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from God. The Me genii then pay homage to Huseix 
and kiss the feet of his horse; he rides forth; many cavaliers 
are seen galloping about the plain in coats ot iron mail, with 
shields and lances ; quivers full of arrows and bows in cases. 
Uusein is environed by the soldiers of Yezi'd, and taken 
prisoner, dismounted and beheaded with a khanjar or long knife, 
by Siiamer (j*±). The tent of Husein is demolished and 
burnt; his women seized and carried off in black cajavahs on 
camels; and finally, a lion comes from the desert and scatters 
earth on the dead bodies, and on some detached heads of 
those who had been martyred in the holy cause. Thus 
ended the tragedy : for a subsequent scene which I shall 
hereafter notice, did not appear materially connected with 
the death of Husein. 

I was exceedingly gratified by this performance; for it not 
only conveyed a most accurate idea of the Arabian dress and 
mode of warfare, but filled the imagination with a picture 
which, in many respects, I am inclined to think, represented 
not unfaithfully, our own age of ctiivalry. The introduction . 
of heralds; the challenges of knights, if so may be styled the 
Saracenic warriors; their single combats; their military .pomp 
and array ; coats of mail, shields, lances and banners ; the 
armour and caparisons of their horses, and many other cir- * 
cumstanees, seemed to me almost exactly such as I had seen 
delineated in our emblazoned Romances, and other illumine 
ated Manuscripts which describe the manners and customs, 

■ m 
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of European nations soon after the cruSades(*°). As on the 
former occasion, young men and boys were clothed like 
females; but the reader has, perhaps, wished to inquire under 
what form the genii appeared. They were children, probably 
nine or ten years old, dressed in black garments, their faces, 
heads and shoulders being covered with red handkerchiefs; 
all held drawn swords; their chief, the SMh e Jinn or “king 
“of the Genii'* was taller than the others; he wore armour, 
carried a bow, quiver and shield, and had, like his attendants, 
a red handkerchief thrown over his head. A person in the 
skin of a wild beast, movingawkwardly on his hands and knees, 
performed the part of a generous lion, by scattering dust on 
the martyr’s bodies ; and the heads which at first seemed 
waxen or wooden, and sticking in the ground, I perceived, 011 
a second glance to be animated; the eyes and lips moving; 
they appertained to men who from enthusiasm in the cause, 
had voluntarily submitted to a partial interment, and remained 
above three hours thus buried to the chins in earth. Some 
Russian prisoners had bee^j hired, or compelled, to represent 
the soldiers of Yezi'd; and, on the death of Husein, could 
scarcely escape by galloping at full speed, from a shower of 
stones, which the mob pelted at them in rage against the ene- 
mies oftheir saint; Shamer, by whom he was decapitated, 

• [") This dramatick celebration of the Muharrem was instituted in the middle of 

the tenth century, by Sultan Moczad’doulah. (See D’Herbelot, Bibliot. Orient,, 
in Achour ). The first crusade was undertaken near the close of the eleventh,. 
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suffered more especially from the violence of their fury ; and 
I saw him receive many hearty blows and kicks, amidst innu- 
merable execrations. At length appeared the prophet’s coffin 
or t6but; and in the procession were led some horses richly 
adorned with the king’s jewels; one particularly, of which the 
face was almost covered by a splendid mask or veil composed 
chiefly of diamonds; two men, held under this horse’s head 
a large and fine white shawl, to catch any of the precious 
ornaments that might become loose. 

After this a very extraordinary dance was performed by 
eighty or an hundred athletick men, of whom several were 
naked to the waist; some held in their hands swords and long- 
bladed knives, and had either actually cut themselves (as is 
generally the case) in different parts of the body, or had with 
paint, exceedingly well imitated'on their skins, the appear- 
ance of bleeding wounds. A certain tune regulated the mea* 
sure of this dance under the direction of a man who, beating 

time with a wand, chaunted all the while in a loud voice the 

0 

praises of Mohammed and his family, particularly of A'li 
whom he frequently invoked by the exclamation “ At Sk4r-i- 
Khuda!” ^1) Oh! lion of God!” Several among the 

dancers joined in this hymn or song, striking together in per- 
fect cadence, two pieces of hard wood, each in size and shape 
like the half of a large orange; the action was violent, although 
they did not rise very high from the ground, rather jumping 
forward, with one leg advanced before the other, and then 
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retreating suddenly; but there were a few, rflio passed between 
the others, according to a regular and preconcerted move- 
ment; the manly figures of those actors, the clashing of swords 
anti daggers, the striking together of the wooden pieces, and 
the chaunting of their hymn or song, in which several females 
raised their voices, induced me to imagine that this perform- 
ance, partly religious and military, might resemble, in some 
respects, the Salian dance among the ancient Romans. 

A pompous and tedious enumeration of the king’s titles, 
with many benedictions, closed this entertainment, and we 
returned to our houses through streets and bazArs, where all the 
shops were shut, and but few persons visible. Two fellows, 
however, having on the way, insulted Mr. Sharp, were re- 
proved by Ahu'l Hassan Kha'n; they then directed their 
insolence against him for espousing the cause of a Sng-i- 
Farangki i_£-) “a Christian dog, or an European;” next 
morning they were brought by an yesdwal or constable, to 

the Ambassador’s gate, where some stout ferhhes immediately 
inflicted thirty or forty blows on the naked soles of their feet. 
An attempt had been made to substitute a poor and innocent 
stranger for one of those offenders, the handsome and impu- 
dent favourite of some great man ; but our servants knew the 
real culprits, who had been repeatedly guilty of insulting the 
English gentlemen. 

Puring several days of January the weather proved mild 
and fine on others it was cloudy and tempestuous; much, 
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rain and snow felF; ' The Thermometer from noon to two or 
three o'clock was generally up to 45, 46, 47 > and (twice) to 48. 

On the second of February at noon I proceeded to the 
palace, followed by a considerable number of ftrdshes and 
other servants, carrying on khdnchehs or trays, various 

presents from the Ambassador to the King; shawls, lace 
veils, pieces of cloth, watches, guns, a service of fine china; 
very beautiful cut-glass chandeliers and lustres; two bottles 
of cinnamon oil; English gun-powder, telescopes, aijd other 
things. 1 was accompanied by Abu'l IIassan Kha'n, and 
received at the palace gate by the Amin ad douleh t two or three 
other noblemen, a treasurer and gentleman-usher of ceremo- 
nies, who all very carefully perused the list of presents, which 
the Ambassador had written ; they then conducted me into 
the court opposite a small talar , or open fronted room, where 
the king was seated, plainly dressed in a dark coloured coat 
and holding in his hands a string of pearl beads ; after several 
obeisances Abu'l Hass an Khan and I were directed to 
advance within five or six yards of the tuldr. The usher then 
proclaimed “ that the lie hi or Ambassador had sqpt his 

“ brother to the foot of the throne with offerings for the sover- 
“ eign of the world.” Then a pishkash nevls or 

“ Registrar of presents,” read with a loud voice the catalogue 
of articles, which, at this time, th eferdahes were employed in 
bringing into the court, and placing before the king; who look- 
jng at me, graciously said kMshamtdi “you are wel- 
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“come," and fad pish, (jLu bo) “come forward;” I advanced & 
little and he inquired with much kindness after the Ambas- 
sador’s health; paid me some compliments on understanding 
Persian, and on having translated (as he had heard) fifty manus- 
cripts into English ; and after a few minutes conversation 
during which the presents were not mentioned, he, by a slight 
inclination of his head, made the signal for my retiring. 
Abu'l Hassan Kha'n attended me to the door, but returned 
to superintend the more minute inspection of each separate 
article that had been sent. Although most of these were rare 
and valuable and to hundreds who saw them in the outer 
courts must have beenobjects of admiration (as was afterwards 
acknowledged) ; yet not one Persian ventured either to praise 
or disparage; because the king had not hitherto expressed 
his opinion, according to which theirs must be always 
regulated. 


I remarked on this occasion, as on former visits, in all the 
. outer passages and squares of the palace a strange confusion 
of common fellows; soldiers, ferushes, and others among whom 
the ministers and khans, when wrapped in baranis ( 0 ^V) or 
“rain coats” were chiefly distinguished by the shawls twisted 
round their caps ; but from that inner court where the king 
actually sat, this multitude was excluded; there prevailed 
solemn ceremony ; and, until the usher had beeu authorised 
to speak, most perfect silence. 
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We frequently 4ftitised ourselves with excursions to the 
neighbouring villages, and in seeking hares, snipes, wild- 
pigeons and partridges, on the plain and amongst rocks and' 
marshes near the ruins of Rai {^J ) ; a city wlfich by its ancient 
magnitude and celebrity, is fully entitled to our consideration, 
and claims some pages here as a memorial. 

It has been already mentioned that we passed among con- 
siderable ruins on our approach towards Tehrdn, from which 
they are not distant in some places above four miles, although 
extending, in different directions, more than twice as far; the 
plain at least is irregularly covered, for a considerable space, 
with tumular masses of clay, and fragments of brick-built 
edifices representing, most inadequately, that venerable city 
of which the name as written by Greek geographers, Rhaga , 
or Rhageia , may be easily discovered in the modern softened 
pronunciation of Rai ; while local circumstances sufficiently 
indicate it to be the Rhages described by Arrian, whose words 
I shall hereafter have occasion to quoted 1 ). It appears con- 
temporary with Nineveh and Ecbatana, in the book of Tobit; 
which, though of apocryphal authority among the bi|yhcal 
records, must be considered as an ancient composition, and 

O By some obscure writers the name of Rhaga or Rages, has been corruptly giver* 
to that city of Mesopotamia, which the Arabians called Roha Ibj or with the article 
Ar'roha , and the Greeks Calli-rhoe KaWipot) and Edessa TJenaa — #< sic t* tiara apud 

Mbcrlum Aquenscin, apud Villermutn Tyriuro et Olivcriuui Scbolasticum in hiltofi* 
if regum Feirae Saiutae Rhodes et Ragki," Ac, See Bayer's “Hiatoria Osrhoena eft 
Edesstna exiiumis illustrata." (Petrop. 1734, p, 12;. * 
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in its Persian geography may be suppos&f not liable to the 
charge of inconsistency. We therein read (ch. 1. v. 14) that 
Tobit travelled from Nineveh to “ Rages a city of Media;’ 
and this journey was performed, according to our best 
chronologers, above seven hundred years before Christ. 

That Ragau, noticed in the book of Judith (ch. 1. v. 15), 
is the Rages of Tobit, I am inclined, after some hesitation, to 
believe with two learned writers( M ); how far that book may 
be regarded as historical authority my present object does 
not lead me to inquire; it is merely quoted on this occasion 
as, at least, a work of respectable antiquity^ 3 ). 


(•*) Dr. Wells (Geogr. of the Old T<st. Vol III. p. 107, Lond. 1712) and Dean 
Prideaux (Couuex. of Old and New Test. Vol. If. p. 71B. Lond. 1740). They have 
not assigned their reasons for adopting this opinion ; neither does the text specify 
Mediate the region in which Ragau was situate; the resemblance of names, however, 
may be supposed to favour the identity ; and it is not, perhaps unreasonable to place 
iu Media the scene of a great battle wherein a king of that country was defeated by 
invaders who likewise took Ecbatane t the capital and other cities of Media. This, 
notwithstanding some chronological embarrassments, Prideaux has described as an 
event of the year (>6(1 before the commencement of our era; (Vol. I. p. 49). The 
vanquished monarch was Arphaxad w hom Nabucbodonosor took “in the /maintains of 
“ Ragau; and smote him through with his darts, and destroyed him utterly that day;’' 
(Judith* ch. 1 . v 15). By Archbishop Usher, Prideaux and others, the king of Assyria, 
here called Nabuchodouosor, is regarded as the Saosduchinus of Ptolemy (Canon. 
Regum); and Arphaxad as the Deiokes (A ipoe>?«) of Herodotus. I have already ob- 
served (Vol. 1. p. 49) that this Median sovereign is Dfhak as properly 

written ina Pahlavi mauuscript) whom the modern Persians and Arabians call Zohak, 
Dhohak, Ac. 

i t 

{») The Syriac version of Judith (Walton's Polyglott. Vol. IV) has Dura 0;0>) 
for Ragau in the fifth verse (of chap. 1 ) which is thus rendered according to 

ojir English bibles; “ Evpu in those days king Nabuchodonosor made war with king 
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Rhages is memSWFe for the halt of Alexander during 
five days; when, having so far traced Darius, he there, as 
Arrian relates, desisted from the pursuit; a circumstance 
which may be dated in the year 331 before-Christ( 24 ). After 
this mention of Rhages we are surprised on finding^the ori- 
ginal construction ( K Tt^a, of Rhageia and Rhaga , 

ascribed by Slrabo(Lib. XI. c. I8),andStephanusByzantius, 
(in p«ya) to Seleucus (Nicator), who accompanied, and sur- 
vived Alexander; and was first monarch of the dynasty called 
from him Seleucidan. This appearance of anachronism has 
induced Bochart (Sacr. Geogr. Lib. II. cap. 14), Vaillant 
(Arsacid. Imper. Arsaces II), and other ingenious, writers 


4t Arphaxad in the great plain, which is the plain ill the borders of Ragau.” From the 
Syriac therefore it would appear (unless we suppose one name erroneously written for 
another) that those ancient monarehs first contended in the plain of Dura , and that 
Arphaxad was afterwards taken and slain " in the mountains of Ragau for so we 
read in the twelfth verse of ch. 1. according Co the Syriac translation. Whoever com- 
posed the book of Judith, is severely treated by Ludovicus Cappellus, as a “nugator" 
and u fabulator ; M he styles him “ hominem plane infantem et stupidum," &c. and ac- 
cuses him of a geographical error in describing the plain of Ragau as situate near the 
Euphrates and Tigris (Comment, in Vet Testam. p. 577, Ainst. 1689). But this we 
also find in the latiu Vulgate; “ Nabuchodonosor Rex Assyriorum qui regnabat in 
“ Nineve civitate magna, puguavit contra Arphaxad et obtinuit eum in campo magno 
‘•qui appellatur Ragau, circa Eupliratem et Tigrim (Judith 1# 6). The Greek 
Septuagint and our English version arc free from this error, 

C 4 ) Alexander arrived at Rhages (or Rai ) on the eleventh day of his march from 
Ecbataua (or Hamadtin ); and Rhages, adds the historian, is distant from the Caspian 
Straits, a journey of one day, to those who travel with the same expedition that Alex* 
ander used in leading on his troops ; K<u aipacvurat a Paya* ivbiKartf rjpspa. A *?X t$ 
hi o xvpoi ovtos airo Katrirtwy irvXaty ohor i/pepor 
ny€, (Arrian, de Exped. Alexaud. Lib. III. c, 20). 


fuai tXavvovn m AXeZaybpo* 
■ *% - 
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tG. offer an emendation or correctiolsPQlhe Greek geogra- 
pher’s words in their respective versions of the passages to 
which I allude ; and for founded the/ would read, as more 
accurate, repaired, restored , or rebuilt. We find Rhages 
one of Ihe Heparchies or prefectures of Media, and fur- 
nishing the principal winter quarter to Antigonuss army 
(about the year before Christ 314 or 315); as we learn from 

Diodorus Siculus; “rovt Sc errpaTiiarat cirtSictXev tit airaat tv rijv (rarpairnav, 
juaXurra tis t^v nrapyiav Ttjv Trpotruyopevvfitvrjv Petyas/' (Lib. xix.) 


This city, to whomsoever its origin may be due, Nicator 
denominated Europos according to Strabo (Lib. XI, c. 18), 
who adfls that the Parthians call it Arsakia. “ Raga,” 
says Stephanus of Byzantium (in P« y a), “ was named Eu- 
“ ropos ; and afterwards Arsake '(or Arsace ) from Arsaccs 
“king of the Persians;” him we are authorised to believe the 
second Arsacidan Monarch, or Tiridates , entitled the great; 
who died after a long and honourable reign, two. hundred 
and seventeen years before Christ( 25 ). (**) 

(**) We find on various medals of the Arsacidan kings, bearing Greek legends, the 

initial letter A denoting that the place of coinage was Arsacia . Vailiant has engraved 

and described a brass medal of his own collection, which exhibits the head of Artaba* 

nus the fourth, (last monarch of the Parthian race) with the numeral characters FIY ; 

besides the initial A of Ar$acia> Having ascertained by the numerals that this coin 

was struck in the year 480 of the Arsacidan era, (or of Christ 224) he seems to con* 

sider it as, perhaps, the latest of its class; the monarch whose image it bears having 

been overthrown soon after, and his dynasty in Persia extinguished. This is not 

among the coins of Vaill&iit respecting which Cora ini, Froelicb, Pellerin, Eckheland 

others have expressed iHH doubts. 

* * 
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But the ancient^tfrhe was not forgotten; and seems in the* 
second century of our era to have resumed its right. Athen* . 
oeus (Lib. Xil) informs us that the Parthian kings made Rkages 
their place of residence during the vernal sea|bn; and Isidorus 
Characenus describes Raga as greatest of the Median cities; 

(wv fiiyitrrt) tuv Kara ri\v MijSiav ij Paya, MansioneS Parthictfi) * 

among which he also enumerates Charax ; this, however, and 
Rhagea are placed by Ptolemy in Parthia; while he assigns Euro-, 
pus and Arsacia to Media, and, even distinguishes these, one 
from the other, by the difference of longitude and latitude(* 6 ). 
Pliny (vi. 25) classes Europus and Arsacia among the cities of 
Parthia ; and A mmianus Marcellinus (xxiii) speaks of them as 
belongingto Media. This separation, distinction or confusion, 
has been noticed by Bochart (Geogr. Sacr. II. 14) and others; 
that mostlearned cri tick also Saumaise, (Salmas. Plin. Exerc. c. 
LV) pronounces Ilagee, Arsace and Europus to be the same; and 
this opinion is adopted by D’Anville and our best modern 
geographers. The difficulty of reconciling those apparent in- 
consistencies will perhaps be removed, when we consider that 
the Arsacidan kings very soon overstepped the. narrow limits 
prescribed to their original country by nature, and extended 

' 4 

the Parthian sceptre over eighteen great provinces, among, * 
which were Media the upper , and Media (surnamed from the 

1 ; J 

C*) According to his fifth table of Asia, however, (Lib. VL c. 2) Rag tone (P aytavtf) 
improperly placed in Media; Raghan appears to anefent Persia 

^ame for Rpi; (See Auquetii s " Zendavestiy” (Tome 1* * v ; ' 
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cjtiy) Rhagian^) ; thus becoming so ptfwllful as to vie in do- 
minion with the Roman rulers of the west, while they 
themselves governed the eastern world(* 8 ). It does not there- 
% 

(**) Partavrf , Ratiane, according to the manurcript of Isidorus Characenus, altered 
into Matiana by the translator, in Hudson s Minor. Geogr. Vol. II. p. <5. But I have 
already indicated (see note 26) a division of Media called Ragiane by Ptolemy; and 
remarked that Raghan is said to have been the old Persian name of Rat; and readily 
adopt Salmasius's correction of the Rati ana or Matiana in Isidore’s work, above 
quoted; reading with that critick Ragiana; “ Du* Mediae — superior ct inferior, qua? 

Paytanj dicta ab oppido Rhagis,” <&e. (Piinian. Exercit. cap. LV). 

( w j Kat vvv tTrapxpvai TOfravrrjt yff$, cat roaovruv eSvuv ws re arwraXot ruvPojuattor 
rpoirovrtvayet'oi'aorucarapeyeSosrTjsapxrtg, (Strabo, Lib, XI. 12) “ Parthi penes quos, 

“ velut divisione orbis cum Romanis facia, nunc Orientis imperium est,” «frc. (Justin. 
Lib. XLI. cap. I). Even with this equal division they do not seem to have been 
always contented; but, (in the words of an ingenious historian) “the twang of their 
“bow-strings sounded as far as Rome, and (as the Roman writers confess) frequently 
“struck a terror into the capital of the world.” See Lewis’s “ History of the Par* 
“ thian Empire,” A r c. Oct. Lond. 1726; pref. p 1. Tabri like Justin above quoted, 
divides the world between the Parthian* (or Anjem), and the Romans or Greeks 
( Funtinidn J. “Know,” says he, “ that after the death of Alexander DhuT Kerne in, or 
“ the two horned, all the Greeks of his army returned to Greece, and the world was 
“divided Into two portions From the banks of the Tigris (or Dejlch) on this side to 
“ the river Oxus ( Jaihun )> on the borders of Turkestan or Scythia, all was under the 
“ Parthian dominion;” he then enumerates the provinces, Irak , Babel , Isfahan , Kuhes • 
tan , Rai, Jebdf, Tabristan, Gurkdn and Khurasan , forming that great empire; ail 
Ihesfe, adds he, belonged to the Moluk tavdyef (<— uJyL*) or king* of various 
tribes; there Being “a king in every city, and a nobleman or chief in every village;” 

^ yv^) each independent of the other. But on the 

western side from the Tigris, part of Ir6k, as far as Mautul, Jezirah (or Mesopotamia) 
Cufah , Bddieh , or the desert, Sham or Syria, Hejdz, Misr or Egypt, Iundn , and lemcn 
{Arabia Felix) to the borders of Maghreb or Africa, were governed by lundnlan or 
Grecian sovereigns, the relations or partisans of Alexander. Tbe first part of this 
quotation (to the word “dominion”) is thus expressed in my oldest copy of Tadai’s 
MS Chronicle; and with little variation in the other three, 

& tikr j aiaS 

w uuwA imJp ‘—-J ^ **•“ 

’ pSf ws.'& t * 
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fore in such an iife&hce as this, seem to me very surprising 
that foreign writers should confound two provinces imme- 
diately bordering, and subject to the same monarch ; in 
Strabo’s time many districts, even as far as ^^Caspian Straits, 
the Aragi and Tapuri, were reckoned portions of Parthia, 
though originally of Medial* 9 ?. Orosius and iEthicus declare 
that the Media of Scripture was that country generally 
called ParthiaO. 

If there still exist, among the ruins at Rai, any vestiges of 
those buildings that constituted the city in its most early 
age; or, if the works constructed by Seleucus and his Mace- 
donian followers, (perhaps in the Grecian style of archi- 
tecture) have not totally perished ; the remnant escaped my 
research, and may be supposed hidden beneath those masses 
of brick and earth, which, as I have already mentioned, are 
seen scattered along the plain for several miles, at unequal 
intervals; some, possibly, the relicks of edifices, raised on sub- 
structures of more ancient and more beautiful workmanship, 
and of more solid materials. Bui whatever they may conceal, 
those heaps, like the fragments of walls iuterpersed among them, 

(*) b'ert, Km ra TIvXwv Katrrrtwv, k at A ’payw KcttTarrvpw, opt* rrj$ 

M^aias 7 rporepoy. (Lib. xi c. 12). With good reason Casaubon aud others would * 
for Arhagi read R/iagi , (dropping the first letter) ; and suppose that Strabo alludes 
to RhogGi 

(") It is sufficient to quote onJh of those two write^.JBjNyee, almost exactly* i& 
their words on this occasion. Orosius iLib. 1. Generali ter Parthijfc 

^digitur* quamvis Script urge Sunctss umrersam srepe Mfjyfcvocaat.’/ 
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offer externally so little to gratify the ey£,tlj$t of many delinea- 
tions which 1 made in different points of view, the sketch engra- 
ved (plate LX V) uninteresting as it may be thought, seems least 

► 

mwever, 
te ruins; 

for of Rat, the inhabited village, called Shdh Abd al Aazim 
joe-«U) is said, apparently with truth, tube a portion. 
This pleases the sigh t wi th i ts verdant gardens amidst the dreari- 
ness and desolation immediately around ; it enjoys the benefits, 
of a handsome old mosque, and the tomb of a celebrated 
Muhammedan saint ; it possesses, also, what the profane may, 
perhaps, think almost as great a blessing, some baths, several 
shops, a bfizar , and at least two caravumeras ; in which, 
though not much above four miles distant, it is usual for those 
who undertake a journey from Tehran on the great southern 
or hfahfrn road, to halt the first night; and, if pious Mmclm&m , 
to solicit protection from the entombed saint before men- 
tioned- This village of Shah Abd al Aazim seemed sufficiently 
populous for its size; containing probably from three to four 
hundred, families, or even more according to some calcula- 
tions.. Here are still shown the remains of a tower, from 
which, as tradition relates, the reports of victories, or other 
auspicious tidings, were communicated to the inhabitants of 
Rat by a red flag, displayed on its summit; but this building 


unworthy of be^^presen ted to the reader. He must, 
recollect, that I have hitherto alluded only toabsoh 


does not exhibit any marks of remote antiquity. 

Reverting tjfHHretns, we may perhaps consider as among 
the most ancilS?; those ramparts and turrets on a rbeky 
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mountain that cltfjes and commands the plain at its Eastern 
extremity, offering a situation so favourable for defence, and 
so well circumstanced with respect to water, that those who 
first fortified Rhages , Rageia , or Rai, wlieuro before or after 
Alexander’s visit, must naturally have av^TOd themselves of 
itslocaladvantagesinthecrectionofacitadel. To this fortress 
the walls which I have delineated in the sketch (PI. LXV), 
evidently belonged, and they now bear the name of Kalaa-i - 
Rai, <uli) “ the castle or citadel of Rai’\ Si ). Those walls 
and towers are constructed of brick and clay; the lower parts 
being in a few places fronted and strengthened with stone. 
But of whatever age may be the materials of those buildings, 
or of the tumular masses that appear scattered for many 
miles along the plain ; or whatever treasures of remote anti- 
quity may be concealed within those heaps; one object only, 
among all that I examined, can with certainty be pronoun- 
ced a work of art more ancient than the Muhammedan era. 

This is a sculptured tablet which, until discovered by Mr. 
Gordon, no European traveller seems to have observed. It 

(* l ) But in the sketch is comprehended a small part only of those fortifications; as thc^ 
extend considerably both on the plain, and over the rugged sides and summit of the 
hill; which is said by tradition to derive many of its asperities and inequalities from 
earthquakes, here in former times very frequent, and often overwhelming the inha- 
bitants of Rat beneath the ruins of their ow n houses. This local tradition is supported 
by the authority of Persian write^ and tends to confirmj^t Diodorus (XIX) and 
Strabo (XI) have said respecting 3we convulsions an^|^^Jjj|gof the earth, (/jayas, 
^ay as) from which Rhagn , according to them, derive 
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is carved in the usual manner of the Sassanian ages, on a face 
of the natural rock or mountain imperfectly squared and 
smoothed for themirpose; its situation among the rui|jfd walls 
of the old castli^ B l appear from the first sketch (pi. LXV) ; 
and in the second I have delineated its sculpture more 
particularly from a near inspection, having ascended to it by 
a fissure of the hill on the right side* It represents an eques- 
trian figure, which from the strong resemblance to heads on 
medals, and other likenesses of Sua'pu'r, especially those at 
the place bearing his name, I do not hesitate to declare a 
memorial of that vain monarch^ 9 ). That itcommemorated the 
victory obtained over Artabanus, or Ak dava'n, last great so- 
vereign of the Arsacidan dynasty, (for under him several petty 
princes entitled kings, (see note 28 ) governed in distant provin- (**) 

(**) He appears of (he human size; advancing at full gallop to close combat; armed 
with a spear of which, according to relative proportion, the shaft nearly equals his 
wrid in thickness; a quiver hangs by his right thigh; the globular ornament of Sha'- 
PU'r’s crown, so conspicuous on his medals and on other monuments, is here also 
visible* But the whole sculpture, though not deficient in spirit of design, is indistinct ; 
aud to me seemed rather an unfinished work, thau one that bad been defaced either 
by violence of mao, or the gradual decomposition of the stone. The artist perhaps 
abandoned his undertaking, having found the rock not favourable to more minute 
execution* Of the antagonist, whom it was most probably intended that Sua'pu'r 
should transfix with his lance, the form does not appear to have been ever traced ; 
and of his horse, the bead only can be discerned, in faint relief. Over ijie tablet which 
contains the Persian monarch's figure is a square of smaller dimensions (see pLLXV) 
and seemingly adapted for an inscription; but 1 could not perceive oil it the vestiges 
of any letters. My sketch comprehends, what indeed was scarcely worth delineation, 
the second horse's head Lit w ould otherwise have been rendered superfluous by Mr* 
Morier's excellent di^rfBM^A'PU'K a figure, «8fv. Vol. 11. p. I Do). This sculp*, 
ture is at the disUdf^Ej^H^fivt miles nearly S. S. E. from Tehran u. 
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ces); I was induced on the first examination to suspect, as 
Rai appears to have been his capital; and, according to various 
manus^yipt records, he was slain in a battle near that city ( M ). 
But one seeming incongruity opposed mpf against my first 
conjecture. The defeat of Artabanus (A. D. 226) is ascribed 
by all writers, Gfrecian, Roman and Oriental, to Artaxerxes, 
called also Artaxares, or A it dashi'r; and from the loosephra- 
seology of many Persian historians it might almost be infer- 




( 53 ; The MS. Turtkh GuzUlah informs usthaf " An dash i'r, proceeded to fight with 
44 Ardava’n and slew him after the battle, in the vicinity of Rai, Tor a little on the 
“ outside of that city"). j\ &*{ u y 

The same terms respectm? the scene of action are used in the MSS. Lubb al 

Tudrikh and Tarifch Kipchdk lih&ni. According to Mt’RKHond's MS. Rauzet 
al sefd, the battle was fought on a plain called Uormuydn l and 

so we read in most copies of Tabri's MS. chronicle, from which Mi'rkhond seems 
to have learned the name; this, however, in one copy of Khondemi'rs MS. Habib 
al Stir is written Hormuzdn probably through mistake. The plain 

we might suppose connected with Hormuz in Kirmdn , or with R im Hormuz in Khu~ 
zistdn ; but such an association can scarcely be accommodated to the direction of 
Ardashi'rs marches ; for having subdued, says Tabri, mauy princes in the south 
he sent a messenger to Ardava'n, king of Jebdl(\he province in which Rai is situate) 
challenging him to tight at a certain time on the plain above mentioned. He then 
advanced from Purs, and at the place appointed defeated Ardava'n, after which 
victory he proceeded to IJamaddn; or, as Firdausi says, returned to Pdrs . It is 
not by any means probable that the Parthian monarch would consent to meet bis rival 
in a place so distant from the seat of his own immediate government as Ram Hormuz 
in Susi.ma, or Hormuz in Cannnnia, at the extremity of Persia; and that the battle was 
foug t near Rai , hi« capital, appears from Firdausi who mentions the troops tft that 
city; AA j) and represents Ardashi'r as going imme- 

diately after the victory to Ardavan's palace “ in which he remaiued one mpnth or 
“two months;” (at* y&C t tfy *o) and then “ the Illustrious hero directed 

" his course from Rai to Part, L j ^ In a preceding line 

of the ShAh ndmth we learn tliuwVRUAsiu'R lmil child, to the court of 

king Ardava’n at Rai, Aw d 
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red that the Parthian Monarch fell by his conqueror’s hand. 
Yet the crown represented in this sculpture, the hair, the 
dress and figure of the personage wearing them, so plainly 
indicated SitAP($^l|*hat fora moment I accused the artist of 
having flattered him at the expense of his father An dash i'r, 
or of having given to the father, his son’s for hi and attributes. 
But it soon appeared to me certain that the figure was 
Sha'i’u'k’s, whomsoever the artist intended for his anta- 
gonist^) ; that prince, according to T.wmi, led the van of 
his father’s army in a most memorable conflict of which, not 
improbably, the scene was near this spot where now we behold 
the sculpture; and slew with his own hand Da'rbknda'd 
(oIa.’jj'j or Da'rbend) the Vazir and chief general of Ahda- 
va'n. Yet I do not believe that the monuments of Sha'- 
pu r’s glory were designed to represent him engaged in per- 
sonal combat with any foe less illustrious than a sovereign. 
Qne copy of Ta dim's chronicle might be supposed to imply, 
that Siia'pu it actually slew Ardava'n ; against this state- 
ment, however, there is a multiplicity of manuscript author- 
ities, according to which the Parthian monarch was either 
hilled by some unknown adversary in the promiscuous rout; 

( 34 > The Rhagian sculpture m y be regarded as one of 1 hose monuments by which 
Sh A'PU'R hoped to perpetuate, through various regions, the fame of his personal valour, 
and of his distant conipiests; nor does it seem necessary to suppose that this memorial 
celebrated a combat fought immediately on or near tiie spot; his triumph over Valerian 
ho have already seen j ^m ffiiorited ill the vicinity Cazerun (Vol. | j>. and at 
JJunUigffd ,V ol. 11 very distinct one from the oilier, and both widely 

separate from Edessa/tft? real s&eneof that Homan Emperoi'* defeat. 

***- 2b. 
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or by Ardashi'r himself; or at his command after the battle, 
and in his presence, by the ignoble hand of an executioner^ 35 ). 

We must now consult a few notices resp^ing Rai found in 
Eastern geographical manuscripts. TheSiiro/ be Ida n (written 
in the tenth centufy) describes it as more abundantly supplied 
with the necessaries and luxuries of life than any other city 
between Irdk and Khurus/in. From llaghddd eastward none 
exceeded it in size, except Nishdpur; but Rai was better 
peopled ; it occupied a square of one farsang and a half, the 
houses being mostly constructed of clay; some of brick and 

( 34 ) Many Persian historians merely state that Ardav a'n was defeated in battle by 
Ardashi R, and slain: thus Bfiza vi says u Jijb B e n a k ETC 

Mi'rkhond Sa'dkk Isfahan! and 

Bakhta'v ER Kha n sayslhat ^rdava'n A-l jA. 

But Tabri relates that \ rdash i r having pursued aud overtaken Ardav a'n, slew 
liim ; then alighted from his horse and dashed out the fallen motnreh’s brSIns with 
his gur^eh or nrace, as one MS. relates; or as another, by kicking him with butt* 

feet on the head. ^ '-S'j** Ji ^ y That 

rare MS. the Mujmtl al Tuattkh describes Ardasiiik s conduct as still more bar- 
barous; for “ w hen in battle he had killed Ardav a n with his own hand, he drank of 
his blood, and trampled on his neck, having crushed his head with blows/' 

j\ y cA J y* ^Ady*** \j<^ y 

Firdausi however informs us that, overwhelmed with a shower of arrows, Ardav an 
was seized by a warrior named Khrra'd or Khera'm, as in one copy of the Shah 
jSumeh, and led captive before Ardashi r, (jj!u JJ 

wiio commanded an executioner 
to cut him in two at the wai>t with his khanjar or long knife. 

I shall not here endeavour to reconcile these accounts with the A prafiavoy fn* area - 
pet roe ftu<n\ea of Aeathias, (Lib. if.) nor the anoKTttvat of tffrodian, (Lib. VI.) nor 
wiili what other writers, Greek aud Latin, have recorded a^Uiu subject. 
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mortar; in another passage Nishdpur itself is not excepted; 
for we read that *' from Irdk to the eastern extremity of Islam, 
“ or the regions inhabited by Muse /mans, there is not any city 
“larger or more^)ulent and flourishing- than Rai 

j A j tJ fjp» .g* JA* AA* J' (*^ ^ jlr* } i 

But even then the greater portion of Rai was in a state of 
ruin; ^J\ AAnr 1 J The remainder of this description 

so nearly agrees with Ebn IIaukal’s words that a reference 
to the printed “Oriental Geography’' (p. 176) of that traveller 
will here suffice. It may be observed that the MS. Surat belddn 
adds some titles of pious Musdmans entombed at Rai; a cir- 
cumstance which I should not have noticed, but that among 
them is enumerated Abd al Aazi'm, the saint before men- 
tioned (p. 181) whose monument is held in superstitious ve- 
nerations and occupies what a Persian on the spot assured me 
vijas traditionally regarded as the very centre of the ancient 
city; while this holy personage’s name is now, almost exclu- 
sively, bestowed on all that remains inhabited of Rhages , 
Rageia or Rai. 

Such was the state of this venerable capital in the tenth 
century of our era, and the nineteenth or twentieth from the 
date of its foundation, according to Persian geographers, who 
relate that it was first built by king Hu'shang eight or nine 
hundred years before Christ. In the MS. Athdr al belad, or 
Seir albdud (CJim.ltoOan account ofRai is.given by Zacariav 
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who lived in the thirteenth century. He mentions Hu'shang 
as its founder; but adds that some have ascribed its origin to 
11// z ( ,'j) the son of Khurasan; hence a person of this place 
is denominated llazi ^ 3<i ). The adjoiiifrtg mountain con- 
tains mines of gold, as report states, hut the profit ot work- 
ing them was nof equivalent to the trouble and expense; this 
mountain, called Tubanuk (_^j) is a naked rock without any 
verdure. The inhabitants of ilai, says Z \caria, construct 
their houses so that the entrances should be extremely con- 
tracted, dark and difficult; for numerous bodies of troops are 
constantly passing through this great city on their march to 
different provinces; if hostile they proceed at once in search 
of plunder; and even if soldiers of the friendly side, they rush 
into houses and commit violent acts of insolence and outrage. 
In the wells at Rai , precious jewels and pieces of gold coin 
are frequently discovered; the remains of treasures formerly 
buriedf 37 ); for this city has always been the residence of power- 

(*®; A tradition noticed in the dictionary BurMn Kate a (under \Jj) assigns the 
origin of this, city to two royal brothers, Rai and Ra'z; between whom it was agreed 
that the place should bear the name ot one, and an inhabitant of it be called ItA'zt, 
in commemoration of the other. 

( 3f ) The MS. dictionary ./« hdngtri (in the word zahmen ) relates that a poor 

man who resitud at R-A m a bou-e called Zuhmtn, dieamed one night that be should 
find a treasure at Damascus; he immediately went to that city and wandered about 
fora considerable time; at length a person inquired Ins business there; and having 
heard of the dream, began to laugh and said, l also many years ago dreamed th^t a 
treasure was concealed in a certain house at Rai called Zafyrikn, but I placed no faith 
in such intimations ; the poor Razi immediately returned, dug up tiie ground in his 
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ful monarch#; and in the year 614 (A. D. 1217) some pits 
were opened which contained extraordinary dinars (juj 
or golden coins, but of what ancient sovereigns could not be 
ascertained. Tliflv city has been repeatedly destroyed by 
war( 3B ). It abounded with mulberries, tigs and grapes, and 
yielded a kind of clay, exceedingly soft and* pleasant, used in ' 
washing the head; (1A> <u>l* } ^ JS); and 

sent as a rarity to other places. The comb-makers of Rai 
excelled in their useful art; a particular sort of wood brought 
from Tabristan furnished them with materials. Two religious 
parties, both Muse! nnin, filled the city with discord, and 
sometimes quarrelled even to bloodshed. 


The geographer IIamdaliah relates that Irak Aajem 
comprised forty cities and towns; four being preeminent; 
Isfahan, Uainaddn, Kum and Rai In praise of these he 
quotes some verses, concluding with an assertion that Rai 


house, amt found so much cold that hr became an opulent citizen Asjudi 
a poet of the. (event li century, thus allude* to this anecdote" I am going for a Measure 
“ from Rai to Demethk like thr propiiclor of Zafuucn . 

( n ) A*- tM** j) Rabbi B“njamin of Tudcla, who 

flourished .inout 1100, pi ermury before /.it .ml s', and visited Vsia, informs ns that 
“tis now about fifteen years sinee they (the i.orthern Tu.ks, or perhaps Calmacs) 
collected a most powerful army, and coming into Persia took the great city Rai. which 
they smote with the edge of Hie sword, and utterly destroyed, and carried back the 
spoil thereof with them 10^ deserts.” (Genaius Translation of Rabbi Benjamine 
Travels, p 130, Loud. 1784). 
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was once unequalled throughout the whole world. A 

tumdn or district was denominated after it, and in this 

says he, there was not, formerly, any other city, but now (in 

*€ 

the 14th century) Rai is ruined and V cram 'in repre- 

sents it as the chief town. Rai has been styled from its anti- 
quity the Sheikh al beldd joi) the venerable cider, or 
parent of cities; its air is warm, confined on the north side, 
and very impure; the water also is unwholesome ; and the 
place has been afflicted with the plague. Rai was founded 
by the prophet Seth, augmented by king ITu'siiang, and 
repaired by Mi'nu'ciiehk. It was ruined, and again re- 
built; and became a city of great importance; in circum- 
ference its ramparts extend twelve thousand paces. “To 
“ Rai belong many towns and territories; such fa Shahryar, 
“ Savekh-beldgh, the district of Ghar and of Ftsmbuiah, and 
“ Shahnam, and Siurkerrah; all places well inhabited and 
“flourishing; Rudibdr of Kesrdn also appertains to Rai; in 
“ the time of Ghdzdn Khan it was attached to Rustamdar. 
“ The work entitled Maajemal beldd n describes Rai as so exten- 
“ siveand populous during the reign of Bahua'm Gu'R,that it 
“ was connected with Isfahan by the meeting of their res pec- 
“ live gardens'^ 39 ). IIamdallaii, after some particulars of 


y y jii ft**) J ( ^) 

jSJ LJ 1 y f $y y f fi 

■' Jj* •*** 'Sj tfV 

f(K»\ y lJj ^jU *i Jy> f w'U f £ j»' y f J ' ^ 
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little interest, notices the two streams which supplied Rai 
with water; one on the western side from the district of 
Fan gj eh the other running northward of the castle; 

he states that the inhabitants were a wine drinking, worthless 
and faithless race*; thinking contemptuously of all hut them- 

jV‘ 

selves; at length the population decayed, and during the 
Moghul invasion Rat was completely ruined (aA ^J£>) ; 
he adds, however, that under Giia'za'n Kha'n it was partly 
rebuilt and repeopled. 

I shall next select some passages from the account of Rat, 
given by Amin Ahm F.i),surnauied Razi (beinga native of that 
city) in his MS. Haft Aklun or “Seven Climates.” Having 
noticed different reports concerning its foundation by Ra'z, 
Hu'sHAN^tpd Seth, he enumerates as existing at Rai in 
the time' of Al Mahadi billah, colleges and schools, 
6,400; baths, 1,360; mosques, 46,400; water mills, 1,200; 
caravanseras, 12,700; mhtdrehs, (steeples or towers), 15,035; 
ice-houses, 450; counts or subterraneous conduits of water, 
13,091 ; besides rivers and other streams ; the mehillahs (a!.*.) 
or districts of the city were 96; each containing 46 kuchehs 
(a>.^)> and in each kucheh were 40,000 houses, besides 1,000 
mosques; in each mosque w ere 1,000 lamps, of gold, silver. 


(MS. Kuzhat al Cultib. Geogr. Sect, ch 2). To confirm this most extravagant 
statement respecting the extent of Rai in Bah ram s time, our author might have 
quoted the verses of NiZA'MI, already printed iu this Volume, p. lit. 
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or other valuable materials ; and these were lighted every 
night. Of inhabited houses “ the aggregate number amount- 
ed toeight thousand thousand t hree hundred and ninety-six.” 

Ourauthor notices thefrcquentdepopulaflbn and ruinof this 
city by the swordand by earlhquakcs^*.^^.^^ ^c. JJ& 
and its restoration and flourishing stale until the time of 
ChknoTz Kiia'n “when seven hundred thousand res pec t- 
“ able persons suffered martyrdom there”('°). He then cele- 
brates the fertility of soil, and luxuriant crops, and admirable 
fruit with which God has favoured the land of Rai; but he 
abstains from further praises, fearing the charge of partiality 
towards his native city; but as good and cGlniay be found 
in all places, he acknowledges that the air anaH»er of Rai 
were not reckoned salubrious; and that feveril^^gues pre- 
vailed there, but in a slight degree; he quotes some verses of 
Kha'ka’ni, and an anecdote relative to the unwholesomcness 
of Rai, borrowed from FIamdallam ; and he defends the 
character of his compatriots from the accusations of that 
geographer and of others; and he concludes by informing us 
that his birth place having never recovered from the ruinous 

( 4 0 yA }j Sb The author 

proba l/iy exaggerate* a mussaeie which deprived Rai of had ii* hilta oifauts in the year 
1221, when the city was delivered up lo C.t ENGl z K H A' * s general by the Sfitfct 
sect; anti he put to death almost every person professing the Ilanifi doctrine, regarded 
by the othei party as heretical* 
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visitation of Chengi'z Kha'n’s army, its rank as chief seat of 
government, had been divided between Tehran and Vcr&min. 

Mi'rza’ Sa'leii in his brief MS. Journal, confesses that 
respecting the population of Rai much ‘ has been said and 
“ written not wholly free from the marvellous style; this place 
“was frequently thinned of its people by massacres and 
** overwhelmed by earthquakes, and became a scene of de- 
solation, although it once contained sixty thousand thous- 
“and, six hundred and ninety-six inhabited houses’V’). 

But for allowing to this city a very ancient origin, the geo- 
graphers can adduce most respectable authority. Tabki 
informs us that king Jemsui'd having fled from the usurper 
Zoua'k \yi®ificealed at Rai; where also king Mi'nu'cheiir 
was borhfB|jpte learn from the same historian; these circum- 
stances refer us to the eighth century before Christ. In the 
seventh we And Afra'siab with his Scythian or Turanian 
warriors invading Persia ; and of various memorable tran- 
sactions that occurred at this time, the scene is laid by Fir- 
dausi at or near Rai. In this city Afra'sia'b triumphant 
first assumed the imperial crown of Persia ^ X) 
as that poet says ; and there he put to death his brother 


A* j jjb j'j* 1 jV c *J3iy* 
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Ighri'reth who had set at liberty some illustrious 

Persian captives, as we read in the MS. Jamiaa al hekayat. 
The works of Fazlali.au Cazvi'ni', Mi'ukhonDs his son 
Khondemi'r, Sa'lsk Isfaha'ni and other historians make 
frequent mention of liai in the accounts of this period. To 
trace through a long succession of ages all the events for which 
it has been remarkable would dilate this chapter to a dispro- 
portionate extent. It must, however, be observed, that of 
Alexander’s visit In Ullages (commemorated by a Greeiv 
"writer quoted in p. 176) the Persians have an ancient tradition, 
rendered imperishable by then famous poet Niza'mi, who 
in the twelfth century composed his extraordinary Seconder 
ndmeh or history of the Macedonian conqueror. 

, '■'fa 

Some of the preceding pages have shown tha^Kether deno- 
minated A rsacia, Europus, Rageiaor Rai, this city was a favour- 
ite residence of the Parthian kings, and may have been con- 
sidered as their capital. Here, according to Tabri (the 
oldest Persian historian whom I can quote), Asiiak, (t_£i»!) 
or iirsaces, a descendant from Darius, collected an army, 
and assisted by those petty princes (above mentioned p. 
179, note 28), who had started into power on the death of 
Alexander, turned his arms successfully against An tak hash 
( u ^ d) or Antiochus; and (about 256 years before Christ) 
was acknowledged by his numerous coadjutors, as their chief 
or sovereign, although each retained, independently, his ter~ 
ritory and power with the title and semblance of royalty. 
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This recognition of supremacy justified the Parthian roon- 
archs in assuming or reviving the lofty title “king of kings,” 
which appears ou pieces of money stamped for the Mace- 
donian colonies of their empire, with Greek inscriptions, 
many being coined at Arsacia or Rai; from the mint of which 
city probably issued other pieces, better adapted, in their 
legends and symbolical devices, to circulate among the Per- 
sians; there are now in my collection some silver coins of 
this class foufid near the ruins of Rai whilst I resided in their 
vicinity (f 2 ). < 

An extraordinary numismatfcal anecdote is involved in the 
history of this place and of a celebrated hero whom it pro- 
duced; BAtf UA M called on account of his surprising 

strength* ^pPkhe uprightness and dryness (or hardness) of his 
person, claibin as if “ formed of wood.” lie was de- 

scended, saysTa nn 1 “Iroin the royal princes and chiefs of Rai, 
“ and no man of his own time surpassed him in valour.’' The 
important services which as a general, he had rendered 


( 4t ) See two of these coins noticed in Vol, t, pp. 1 17, 286, 4119; and delineated in the 
Misc. PI. nos. 35 and 30. Two bronze coins, also of this class, from other collections, 
I have endeavoured to explain in a lit tie essay before quoted, “ Observations on some 
41 medals and gems,’* (Sect. VH). Respecting the Arsacidan coins bearing Greek 
legends, BAXIAE41I B A II A Ell V, “king of kings’' &c. See Variant's "Arsacidarum 
«Mmperium sive Regum Parthorum Hibtoria ad lid* in nunmmatum accommodate, ’’ 
&c. In baying that the Parthian monarch* revived a lofty title, l am authorized by 
Strabo (Lib. XV), who, describing the tomb of Cyrus, iuforms us that according to 
Onesicritus, it exhibited two inset iptions, one Greek the other Persian; botli signifying 
40 1, Cyrus, the king of kings, lie here;" Ey-Jai’ ry<v xeipiu Kvpo* /3a<rt\m jSatrAcw^ 
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(in the sixth century of our era) to his sovereign IIormuz (or 
Hormizdas) having been requited by insult, every soldier of 
his army felt and resented the injustice, and renounced their 
allegiance to the king, who resol v ed to send against them his son 
Kiiusrau (surnamed Parvi'z or Aparvi'z). But the wily 
Ba h r a m contrived to set the prince at variance with his father; 
for having caused to be coined at Rai an hundred thousand 
direms (pjS) pr pieces of silver money, bearing the image and 
Jiuperscription of Kh us r a u, he gave them to some merchants, 
p that they might be circulated at Madaien (or Ctesiphon ) where 
Hormuz then resided, declaring that they had been struck 
by order of the young prince. This circumstance excited 
violently the rage of IIormuz; as among royal privileges 
,the right of coinage was guarded with most vigjJai*jealousy; 
and his son, although innocent, fled into Azerbaijan^&nd there 
took refuge in the great Fire-Temple. The money struck 
by Baura'm is very particularly described in some copies 
off abrTs chronicle. Two, of the four which I possess, con- 
tain the following passage; "and Bah r a m commanded thatan 

“ hundred thousand direms should be coined at Rai , stamped 
• # 

" with the figure of Parvi'z; and in the time of the ancient 
“ Persian kings, it was usual to inscribe on one side of a direm , 
“ the king's name; as now, (among Mohammedans) the name of 
" God, or of the prophet, is written on one side; and on the 
"other, the title of the Khalifah or prince of the country; 

" thus, among the heathen Persians, both faces of a coin ex- 

/ 

“ hibitedthe king’s resemblance; one representing him seated 
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“ on a throne, with the crown on his head ; and he appeared 
“ on the other, mounted on horseback, holding a spear in his 
“ hand’^ 43 ). From the first sentence of a chapter relating 
the history of Bahra'm, we are justified in ascribing this 
passage, not toT adri himself, but to the learned Vazir % nearly 
contemporary, by whom his chronicle was, fortunately, trans- 
lated into Persian, the original Arabick being now supposed 
to exist only in fragments^) ; yet the description, although 
seemingly very accurate, is in my opinion extremely doubt/* 
ful ; as no coins of the Sassanian family have hitherto been^ 
discovered to which we can by any means apply it. Few 


y 3 J'j 1 * b y ( ! > ) 

gTyj uJo j) <6 ^JyJ pS* t_Jyl* 

y* <— {}. 3 I s£j“* '—^IJ 3 ' x * M *.3 i (*'•' | v j S? 3 ) j! 

A.O1& ^rf3j 3^ (*■*“ ^ y 

j> < £L# i tja t_£j> j\ j j*j> — U j j> t_^L» 

MS. Turikh » Tubri. &>j> j y 

Tin's coinage of s ;| v «r money in the prince’s name, while his father was still living, is 
noticed by Niza’mi, (j>^ ‘-'J in his poem ou the story of KiiusRAU 

and Shi'ri'n. 

(") The chapter lo which an allusion is here made, begins thus; “ and MoSammed 
“IBN Jari'r (surnamed Tabri) has not detailed the entire history of IIahra'm 
"Chu'm’n ; but I have found it completely written in the chronicles of the aneienl 
"Persians, and shall here relate it accordingly." 

jAib |*Ui» 

Numerous additions of this kind which occur in various parts of the work, give consi- 
derable value to the Persian translation of Tabri’ 8 chronicle; yet a perfect copy of 
the Arabick original would be a most important acquisition. Bahaha’m is called, 
Yaramus by our historians. 
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Mohammedans, perhaps few Asi^ticks, have ever devoted 
4heir attention to the minute ramifications of antiquarian re- 
search ; and I think that this passage betrays a confusion of 
different medals belonging to the earlier dynasties. . There is, 
however, a certain class of Persian clirems more common than 
any other and very rudely executed, on one side exhibiting 
the head and name of Khusrau, (if'many years, agq in the 
Essay entitled “Observations on some Medalsand Gems, 

,*r 

H^&c. Sect. VI I deciphered their inscriptions rightly); and 
| du the reverse a fire-altar with two human figures as supporters; 
the device generally adopted by his ancestors. Several of 
these direms, procured in various towns of Persia, are now 
before me; and it is possible that one of two, (see PI. LIX, 
,^gs. 1 and 2) found near Baghdad (not far from, Cpsiphon or 
Madaien ), and representing Khusrau as a young man, was 
among the hundred thousand spurious pieces struck at Rai ; 
although it is probable that, as the prince ascended his 
father’s throne soon after, he would be delineated with an 
appearance equally juvenile, on his own legitimate coin. 

I retfirn from this digression to observe, that Rai produced 
before the Arabian conquest, as we may reasonably believe 
(for itwas long a royal residence) many celebrated kings and 
warriors besides Minuchf.her and Bahra'm, above men- 
tioned ; and among several districts in Persia claiming the 
honour of Zera'tusiit’s or Zoroaster’s birth, (more nume- 
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rous than those which in Greece contended for Homer’s) Rai 
supports its pretensions on no feeble authority^'). 

Even in the degenerate herd of its Musdman citizens, some 
ingenious men have appeared whose names deserve a more 
particular notice than the extent or nature of this work will 
allow me to bestow; lawyers, poets, alchy mists, astronomers, 
and physicians. I omit the whole mob of its Mohammedan 
saints, as they contributed little to the promotion cither of 
literature or of science. 

This place and its inhabitants have been by various writers 
made the subject of encomium and of satire, in prose and 
verse. The Divan of Kua'ka'ni (composed in the twelfth 
century) a^tles to them very frequently ; and contains ond 
poem of more than twenty couplets, each ending with the 
name of this city. But the ancient celebrity of llai has in- 
duced me to protract this chapter far beyond the limits ori- 
ginally prescribed. 


( 4i ) Auqixetil du Perron declares that “ twenty different places contended for this 
“glory;” “ vingt eiidroits diflVrens se disputent cede gloire,” (Vie de Zoroastre, p. 5, 
in Zeodavesta Tome 1. part. 2de>. “ Zkra'tusht was born, according: to Moiisan, 
“in the district of Rai ;’ — “the ritual introduced by Zrra’tusht a native of Rai in 
“ Persia.’* See Sir William Jones’s fifth and sixth anniversary discourse* in flic Asiatick 
Researches. Mohs AN, whom he quotes, (surnained Fa'ni the evanescent or 
perishable) is generally regarded as author of that extraordinary work the Dabtstaru 
printed in the original Persian some years ago at Calcutta. . 



CHAPTER XVII. 


Excursion to the Caspian Sea , through the province of Mhzen - 
derail ; and return to Tehran . . 


HTMIE narrative of my travels must now be resumed ; and 
-*■ I shall describe the particulars of a journey from Tehran 
to the Caspian Sea. This was performed in the months of 
February and March, 1812, when I passed thr^£h Tiruzkiih 
and the forests of Hyrcania, to Sari, once the capital of that 
province and called by Arrian Zadracarta; thence to A'mul, an 
ancient city of the Tabri or Tabari, a people whom we find 
mentioned by the Greek and Latin writers under the name 
of Tarvpci and Tapyri ; and returned to Tehran by a road as 
different from that by which I had gone, as the season and 
local circumstances would admit. One motive for under- 
taking this expedition was to procure for the Ambassador 
some information relative to certain matters connected with 
the objects of his mission; another was the prosecution of 
my own geographical and antiquarian researches. The 
' Mehm&ndar appointed to accompany me on this occasion 
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was Mi'rza' Sa'dek a young man of excellent 

character, very pleasing manners, and highly respectable rank; 
his father being Vazir to the prince Mohamm f.d Kitli Mi'rza' 
(Ij^. a***) who governs M&zenderdn the province 

through which I had long desired to travel. With him was 
associated in the appointment of Mehmanddr, a king’s officer 
named Mu'la' Abda's ^), who, although advanced 
in years beyond the meridian of life, retained all the vivacity 
of y$uth; he was extremely facetious, yet regarded as a person 
of considerable sanctity; perfectly conversant with the Korun * 
and (as the title Muld generally signifies in Persia) capable 
of reading and speaking the original language of that sacred, 
volume. But he possessed an accomplishment that promised 
to be, at least on this excursion, much more useful; a know-- 
ledge of tht&dialect most common in Mdzanlcrun ; this* 
country he had before visited and was acquainted with many 
of the principal inhabitants of its different towns. 

On the 19 th of February, I set out about ten o’clock, and 
joined Mi'rza' Sa'dek and Mu'la' Abba's near the city gate 
called Dervazeh-Shiih-Abd al Aaztm , the road through it 
leading directly to that place, which, as the last chapter has 
shown, is the only peopled remnant of ancient Rai. My 
servants were three in number, besides a muleteer; and 
nearly as many attended each of my two companions; so that 
our party consisted altogether of fourteen men, among whom 
several were well armed, and, (as on my journey from Shtrdz. 
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to Ddrdbgird ) I was the only European. For the direction 
of our -march not only during this first stage, but also 
throughout the remainder of our expedition, my reader is, 
generally, referred to the map ; constructed faithfully from 
the sketches and notes which I made each day as we rode 
along by means of a watch and pocket-compass ; and accu- 
rately copied every night at the halting-place, adding such 
authentick information as could be obtained from natives. 

*• Having passed through the gate before mentioned, we 
proceeded nearly two miles and a half, to the village of 
Duldb ; and advancing almost as much farther, passed the 
ruined castle of liai^ leaving it about a mile from us, on the 
right('). Half an hour after, or when two farsangs from Teh- 
■'ran, we ascended a slight eminence, and enjoyed*an extensive 
view over the Sah a (1^) or plain, comprising various districts 
which constitute the belukdt (o'S’jld of Verdmin and at 

(*) It is probable that this village, Duldb once formed part of the great 

metropolis Rat; but nearly eight hundred years ago it was regarded as distinct from 
that city. Baihakki informs us that when the two Emirs , Masaoud and Mah- 
mu’d " arrived at Rai t Mahmu d halted at Duldb, on the road leading to Tabristdn , 
“ near the city (of Rai )." 

This circumstance may be dated A. H. 415, A. D. 1024. See the MS. Turikh or 
chronicle oT Abu'l Fazl Mohammed ibn al Husein J*aaJlyt 

surnamed Baihakki from Baihak (j^) a district of Khur&tin. 

His work is rare and valuable, affording many interesting anecdotes of Sulta'N Mah- 
mu'd, with whom the author was contemporary early iu the eleventh century, end much 
curious geographical and miscellaneous information. 
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the distance of eight or tej| miles the town itself, or seemingly 

a cluster of villages, so called. This name expresses something 

of plurality, and appears to have originally been Verdm { *). 

Our road was now within four or five hundred yards of rocky 

mountains. At fifteen miles, I saw on the right some small 

villages; one, with a few trees, bore the name of Mddcr-i 

Sh&h Abbas (^Lc A* j«>U), or “ the mother of king Abbas." 

At faur o’ctoek we reached the manzeL a place called Kcbud 
* Z : * 

gumbed (juu£ or gumbez as generally pronounced), having 

.* 4*5 

travelled six farsangs in as many hours ; during which we 
crossed several cuts and streams of water. Beyond the 
hills, (not very lofty), that after the first three or four miles 
bordered our path towards the left, we could discern the 
more remote and immense range of Alburz covered witUj 
snow ; this w6 had daily seen from Tehran; it now appeared 
boundless and Mo'la' Abba's (who did not, I must remark, 
speak from his own observation) informed me that its chain 
was continued almost to Bokhara. Our road was for the 

(*j The MS, Dictionary Jehangiri (in voce) inform^ us that u Veram , according to the 
“ author of a work entitled Afaagem, is (lie name of a town belonging to the territory 
“ of Rail its inhabitants are of 1 Lie Shiah sect ; and it is most commonly denominated 
“ Veramtn . 

<uj* 1 Wl u/U jV & <ui£ j 

HamOALLAH (in MS. Nuxhat culub) places Vtramin in long. 80, 25; lat. 36, 29. 
Sa'-DEK Isfaka’NI (in his MS, Taku'imal belddn) places it in long. 86, 40; and lat, 

35, 30. Some persons from whom 1 inquired at Tehran , considered feranun as distant 
from that city, between five and six farsangs; and Hamdallah (asabove quoted in, 
bis chapter of roads and stages) places it at six farsangs from /fa»Y* % 
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greater part good and level, the last mile through the pebbly 

-pW' 

bed ofthe river JJijerM (o^U); the country stony and barren; 
but according to report, the beluk&t of Veramtn comprehends 
many tracts valuable for richness and fertility of soil ; and 
close to our halting-place were some large fields of young 
corn that promised well. 

* 

I was lodged in a clean and commodious r o oft^ of^theb e s t 
house in KclMd gumbed; near it was the “ Blu^fTowerj^from 
; which this place derived its name, traditionally said to be 
one of the seven villas erected by Baura'm Gu'r : but the 
verses of Niza'mt, who celebrated those beautiful edifices, 
have not been able to save them from destruction ; and of 
^his, \X\q Azure Villa or Blue Tower, as of the red and others 
^already noticed, a few ruined walls, chiefly constructed of 
brick and clay, are now the only vestiges. Some old per- 
sons here who confidently described the building as Mdl-i- 
Gabran JU), or appertaining to the Fire-worshippers, re- 
collected inscriptions visible thirty or forty years ago at that 
part which they distinguished by the title of Kerendi Khdneh , the 
(<ol^ h/) “ Trumpet House,” or station of musicians; but from 
their account I had reason to suspect that those inscriptions 
were only Arabick in Cdfi letters, painted on tiles ; other 
circumstances also, induced me to regard these walls as the 
remains of a structure perhaps not exceedingfour or five cen- 
turies in antiquity. Out of respect, however, for local tra- 
dition, I skejghed the ruins, as they are represented in PI. 
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LXV (no 3), where the Ktrendi Khaneh occupies the middle; 
some rude masses, composed of mud and. bricks, remains 
probably of a castle, are situate on the right ; and above 
them are seen two ranges of mountains; the more^distant 
being covered with snow. On the left, the great plain of 
Veramin , bounds the horizon. I made this sketch from a 
CaravanserA, which is of stone, founded by 
but now falling to decay( 3 ). 

We set out on the 20th, from Kebud Gumbed, at seven 
o’clock ; and near it crossed many winding branches of the 
river Jajcrud, now an inconsiderable stream, and drains cut 
from it, both for the purposes of irrigation and of weakening 
its torrent, which is said, at some seasons, to overflow its . 
usual limits and rush with dangerous impetuosity. Our roacr 
was without variation flat and dreary, bordered on the left 
hand by a series of rugged hills moderately high ; over the 
summit of which we could in different places discern the 
majestick Davuvand : on our right hand extended, as far as 
the sight could reach in a southern direction, the great Sahrd 
or plain of Veranda , presenting only the appearance of a few 

(•) Mr. Van Mierop, about the year 1743, halted "at the great caravanserai Kebud 
“ Humbfd, near which is a lofty turret covered with glazed tiles. r> See the extracts 
from his journal in Hanway’s Travels, Vol. I. p. 357. I do not recollect any other 
European traveller who has visited this phcc. lie describes it as thirty jive miles from 
Tahiran (the number being printed in figures, probably mistaken for twenty jive) ; 
and he only adds respecting it, that u the soil is indifferently fertile but not sufficiently 
"watered/' 

9 MjUu 


spot near the 
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poor scattered vilages at several mijes distance : it seemed to 
be elided in and terminated eastward, by mountains which 
fr6m both sides nearly join at Aiw&n-i-Keif ^iere 

' "1 

we alighted, after a ride of five farsangs, according to some, 
or as others reckoned it, six ; the journey of this morning was 
probably from twenty to one and twenty miles. 


v 

one 

woman, all effiC horseback returning from a rellgious^isit to 
the tomb of Ima'm Riza' at Meshehd; they seemed gay and lo- 
quacious ; after some conversation my companions took leave 
of them with the benediction zidret-i-shumd mubdrek bdshed 
1 U£, LZiJoj) “may your pilgrimage prove auspicious !” 
On the road side was a large iron bomb-shell, said to have 

tv- 

lain there since the time of Na'dir Sua'h. 


We met, about half way, thirteen or fourteen 


I was received near Aiwan-i-Keif, by the chief Ked-Khudd 
or householder, and conducted to a room in the new 
castle; where he and many other of the inhabitants very 
liberally bestowed on me as a pishkash or offering, not only 
their own habitations and families, but the whole village, 
and even the belukat or district of Ver&min ; they supplied 
me, meanwhile, very abuntantly with eggs, milk, butter and 
excellent bread ; so that, having my own tea and sugar, I 
fared most sumptuously at breakfast. For dinner, also, they 
sent me a fine lamb, and two roasted fowls, covered with a 
pyramid of rice ; over this pillaw was spread some rob-i-dnfa > 
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or inspissated juice of pomegranates( 4 ). I was feasted too 
with delicious figs, and thoroughly warmed with a g<ft>d fire, 
alfhcfflgh fuel is here exceedingly scarce ; the gardens which 
have all been recently planted, atfording but few tu£s; and 
the country adjacent being altogether without wood. 

This village is said to contain one hundred houses, and de- 
rives itsjftajfe. according to the old KedKkud/i's account, from 
the afiiftn or vaulted palace of Keif (kjuf, a hero who 
flourished during the Caianian dynasty; after a lapse of a- 
thousand years this residence was converted into a strongly 
fortified castle, which after another thousand years yielded 
to the injuries of time, and now exhibits only ruined walls 
of brick and clay. The modern castle, of which X occupied 
a room, is small, and constructed chiefly of mud ; in its inner 
court the Ked Khudd, at night-fall inclosed several cows and 
a great number of ewes with their young lambs; the joint 
property, I believe, of all the villagers. Those ewes were 
generally whitish or brownish, but almost every lamb was 
black; and within twenty or thirty years, since the Kajar 
family, (now royal) introduced the fashion of black Iculahs 
or caps, it has been an object to the shepherds and farmers 

( 4 ) C— From other fruits, from herbs, berries and flowers, the Persians com* 
pose by decoction various kinds of shrdb, syrop, or rob ; as appears from the Phar- 
macopeia Persica of the ingenious Father Angelo. See his prescriptions from no, 448 
to 503, under the word Scharab which signifies wine, a draught, a julep, or 

fyropj thus he explains Scharab Ribas by Rob oxypalati Persici {no. 400), Rob i» 
used in our own culinary and medicinal preparations. $jr 
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that this colour should predominate among their flocks. 
From^iy chamber-door ' sketched a part of the court, some 
walls and a barge or tower of this new castle; see PI. l££v. 
The p^dehere seemed to speak a kind of TurJti or Turcomdn 
dialect to preference to pure Persian ; several, both men and 
women were wrapped in cloaks, chequered or cross-barred, 
with stripes, red, blue and green; such as res^mj 

plaids worn in Scotland; someyoung fellows d 

■ * * 

hours of dhy, carried these garments twiste 
thrown over their shoulders. 




« I now found it necessary for the conveyance of my yeklidans 
or boxes, my bed and canteens, to hire two fresh mules; 
one of those which had attended me from Tehran bfeing 
unable to proceed on account of lameness; and the other 
evincing symptoms of weakness that proved it unfit for such 
an arduous undertaking as a journey through the forests of 
Mdzenderdn or Hyrcania. All here agreed in prognosticating 
various difficulties and even dangers which I should encoun- 
ter on my expedition; they talked of the badness, and in some 
places the absolute want of roads: and one man eloquently 
concluded a long catalogue of obstacles by swearing, that he 
had seen when travelling the same course, nothing but “rocks 
“and narrow passes, thick woods, rivers and mountains, 
“snow and rain;” sang u tang, u jangal, u db u Hh, u barf 
u hardn < — y q/jJ 3 3 lSm 3 l -&«); “then the bdd 

“ i Firuzkuh (,/j^ ah) or “ wind of Firuzkdh" which is worse 
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M than all,” said another, “ must not be forgotten ; it has, this 
“ very winter destroyed eleven persons.” So unfavourable 
a statement 1 attributed partly to the spirit of exaggeration 
universally prevalent among Persians; but there w^reason 
to believe it, in many respects, too true. All apprehensions, 
however, of trouble or fatigue tfere lost in the pleasing con- 
sidenijfjjm dial I should most probably trace Alexander 
th ro^^i /mil and many other places; aud, that I bad, 
perhaps alfpfty advanced considerably on the same road 
by which Darius tied to the Caspian Straits, and Alexander 
marched, a few days after, when he pitched his camp in the 
vicinity of that celebrated pass; which as Arrian in a passagtov 
above quoted, (p. 17b n 24), places so far from Ullages (or 
Rai) that to travel the intermediate space in one day, requir- 
ed more than ordinary expedition( 5 ). 

Leaving Aiwan-i-Keif at half past seven o’clock on the 
51st, we found the water frozen in many places ; the nights 
and mornings being still exceedingly cold, although the sun 
had acquired considerable power during four or five hours 
of each day.. We crossed the deep river-bed near the town- 
walls and gardens, and at one mile ascended a j^jgh hill, 
winding by a very narrow and dangerous path, (resembling 
the sheep-walks on our Welsh mountains) half way up its 

(*) So little is this tract of country known, yet so much of it may be considered at . 
almost clastick ground, that 1 am purposely minute in my account ; and have given t 
some delineations otherwise uninteresting* 

2 
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steep side, from which we looked almost perpendicularly on 
the river below us on our left; until we descended, and again 
crossed it, aftpr another mile. During the next far sang our 
road over hills and through chasms between mountains ; 
at five miles we passed some fragments of a brick tower on 
our left; and at eight miles again crossed the river; we soon 
after discerned the old castle o t' Zerabdd ( jll.jb'ftjjpiry^^etch- 
ed it (See iPkte LXV), l went on to a verda®|Pfi^nst be- 
yond the ruins, where we halted half an hour aricl breakfasted 
under the only tree that this place afforded, and close to the 
castle-walls. Here I made a second sketch of its appear- 
ance, (Plate LXV). This edifice although not large was once 
probably strong, being situate on an abrupt and almost in- 
sulated rock ; half of which is defended by the river winding 
at its foot ; and from the other side, a wall, of which there are 
yet many vestiges, connected it with the adjacent hills ; and 
thus formed a barrier across the intermediate pass. For two 
miles the river continued on our right ; at the 12lh we rode 
through it once more, and frequently after. 


About fifteen or sixteen miles from Aiwdn-i-Keif we came 
to Sarhmox SahrUm ,as the name was variously pronounced(*h 
This pi ace offered an extraordinary and most beautiful land- 

» 

(*) Or perhaps Sahrun as many called it ; but none of my companions oil this 
journey could undertake to spell the name; and a paper on which one of ipy Persian 
friends at Tehran wrote it, 1 believe, correctly, has bee| rendered useless by an acci- 
dental stain. On this account, also, the name of Kcilun or Kiilum (my neat stage) 
e mains doubtfully expressed in our characters. ** 
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scape, of' which the annexed view (See PI. LXVI), although 
I sketched it with much accuracy, conveys but an inadequate 
idea*! tor it cannot do justice to the verdure aijd richness of 
the gardens, low grounds and fertile valley, that'ivqp at this 
unfavourable season presented a smiling prospect; ;hnl with 
i^e river gracefully winding through them and thickly plant- 
ed on ay b|jjk with willows, poplars and others trees, formed 
an adfljlMiwContrast to the neighbouring almost im- 
pending mofm tains, of which the barren sides applied yellow 
and brownish, whilst their summits were white with snow. 
This village is situate on the slope of a hill, and its Hat- 
rooted houses, at a distance seemed steps rising one abov^> 
another. As we rode by, the chief, with several of his people 
came down from their exalted habitations, and welcomed*., 
me with a tray of fine apples as a ptshkash or gift, besides an 
offer of the whole territory ; notwithstanding this generosity, 
they were, I thought, rather ph ased when the mchmandur 
declared his intention of conducting me a little further. Wc 
accordingly proceeded, about two miles and three quarters, 
among excellent gardens, crossing the river on horseback, 
during that short space, at least twenty times ; and reached 
the manzil or halting- place, called Keilun , (See Plate LXVI), 
at hall past one o’clock; our whole day's journey having been 
six rarsangs. Near this village we were received by the 
principal householders, and other inhabitants, who led me: 
good room furnished with a handsome carpet,. 
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"Within a niile of Keilun we first found snow actually on 
our path; the winding stream, of which we had scarcely lost 
sight this dajr, ran towards Aiwan-i-Keif, and as ustjprin 
Persia, bor^the name of those places through which it Bowed; 
tlius we heard it called the rud kJtdneh (<eW jjJ) or river of 
Zerabud; afterwards of Sarutn , and here it was the r/idkkW 


nch-K cilun. From our last manzil until closa^jp S« md/n, a 
distance o tj dfj.ee u or sixteen miles we saw notdpf^i^|bited 
house; nortfflj^appearance of vegetation except at the green - 
spot near Zerubdd already mentioned ; where also was the 
only tree visible during that space : after the first three miles 
^>ur road was mostly good ; but at some places lay through 
narrow gaps or passes between mountains. During the last 
^ten or eleven miles the hills presented a succession of small 
pointed summits, yellow, and nearly equal in size; the ge-_ 
neral outline of their appearance is sketched in the Miscel- 
laneous Plate, fig. 21. Among these hills and on our road 
we saw great numbers of cubic (lSA) or partridges. Keilun f 
like the neighbouring village, comprises many rows of houses, 
built on a rocky emminence, one above another; but in sortie 
points of view, the town, especially, when first seen from the 
southern road, resembles a fortress; as the sketch which 1 made 


in that direction will sufficiently show; expressing, however, but 
faintly, the natural beauties of this scene; its wooded valley; 
the river winding through it, and the lofty mountains on% 
either side (PI. LX VI). Many houses here seemed little motto* 
than excavations in the rock; their low small fronts only ajpi- 
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pearing; built up with brick or mud in a very simple fashion, 
thus 1*1*1 . But several other habitations were much more 
s fS|? us aml externally more handsome; with |lat roofs, over 
the mud of which was spread a coat of (j^u j£) or 

^ white clay” found near the town, and capable! as the inha- 
assured me, of keeping out rain or snow for a hundred 
yearM|his j^Jfrstance is very different from thegfl/cA or pul- 
verii#B»Ble^ter) that has been already notiqg^: # Of many 
houses the flat roofs served as terraces to thp^Tmmediately 
above them ; thus one projected several feet in front of my 
lodging on a level with the floor; and below it were two other 
rows of similar buildings; whilst I was disturbed at night, b 
various noises of little children crying, mothers or nurses 
soothing them to sleep, and dogs barking, all in a house of the 
row over that which 1 occupied This place is remarkable 
for fine honey; the cows here appeared to me equally large 
as any that I had seen in England ; and the cloaks resembling 
-Scotch plaids were no less common at Keilun than at Aiwdn- 
i-Keif, especially among the women. 


Soon after our arrival I received a polite message from the 
two sons of Asii u e r Kii a'n {J jL i_ i^'), governor of Damhvand 
(a city four tarsangs distant).; expressing their intention of 
paying me a visit in the evening; they sent, meanwhile, as 
$ present, some partridges and a fine ah(i or antelope, killed 
during their morning's chase. About six o’clock those young 
men, Agha'Buzuag and Agha'Kua'n I), 
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attended by many servants, came to my. room, and remained 
half an hour, conversing very agreeably and giving me 
information respecting Damdvand, which made me resi$$b, 
if possible, uSPPisit it on my return. 


Although we left Keilun early on the 22d, great crowds c 
the inhabitants assembled to see a Farangki , and it is probable 
that no Ejjrt)pean had before travelled througi^t^is^ace; 
yet they incivility, but gratified thUif curiosity 

with less rudeness than one of them, perhaps, would* have 
experienced in passing through some of our country towns, 
^either Mi'rza' Sa'dek, Mu'la' Abba s, nor any of their 
vants, nor of mine, had ever been here; we found it 
necessary therefore, (as at Aiwan-i-Keif ) to hire a guide ; and 
if my account of the last day’s stage, of the present, and the 
next, should abound more in minute detail than in amusing 
anecdotes, the reader will excuse me as describing what I 
conceive to be new ground ; and much of it interesting, at 
leas^to geographers and antiquaries, as connected with those 
remarkable straits or defiles, called by Greek and Latin writers 

the “Caspian gates;” and perhaps forming part of them. 

’ 4 * 

Setting out from Keiltin we went back one mile of our 
last day’s journey ; then observing a course nearly eastern, 
proceeded along a valley between two ranges of hills; at five 
miles we advanced towards the north east; at seven miles, 
eastward, and f crossed a river-bed several times ; this ride was. 
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wearisome beyond all description ; the road rough and bad, 
wet from snow lately dissolved ; and very narrow, being con- 
fin&^by barren mountains, except at the fourteenth mile 
where the valley widened a little, and at the aStjgenth where 
expanded into a plain of half a farsang in diam&fer.' 4-loing 
Will eastward we were surprised by the appearance of 
mountains^ ^oth on right and left of which the summits and 
sides’^qftucaijly of a sandy clay, were corroded an^.indented 
by time an cl the weather into various forms of^payed build- 
ings; and without actual examination I should have doubted 
whether they were not real towers, battlements, pinnacles, 
gateways and other parts of a strongly fortified castle. A 
we rode through the valley among them 1 made one skctc 
but having passed the imaginary ruin situate on our left (sec 
pi. LXVI1) we turned suddenly, at the seventeenth mile (ac- 
cording to my calculation) towards the north; and soon after 
towards the north-east. Still the mountain exhibited an 


appearance of edifices, even to its foundation in the river bed, 
which here contained a rapid and copious stream. But the 
prospect was altogether so complicated and extraordinary, 
and my hands so benumbed with cold, that I endeavoured in 
vain to delineate it; and the reader must fancy thosfe steep 
mountains, with their architectural forms, rising from each 
side of the river to the sky ; and in some points of view, look- 
ing as if they had closed every outlet except the river-bed, 
which, from the body of water violently running in it, threat- 
ened to obstruct our farther progress. A path however there 
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was, which led us northward, and another apparently nar- 
rower and worse, branched off in the opposite direction as 
far as rocks and mountains would allow me to sec. /J^his, 
I thought ij^psi^le, may have been the way by which Pietro 
della jKalle and his fair companion, Signorti Maani, aim 
two centuries ago, emerged from their difficulties in t: 


proj'ondafyangMtimma talk , perhaps unconsciou&jthattheyjiad 
passed through one extremity, at least, of the JP ykelhkspia ; 
or as Sir Thtrt^ts Herbert, who travelled the same stage a few 
years after, confidently sty les it, the Caspian Strait( 7 ). W e pro- 
ceeded five or six miles and terminated our most dreary march 
•atD elichai (, *>U-, Jj); asmall castle newly erected, and so called 

k" * • * v 

(in the Turki dialect) from “the mad or furious stream/' that 
rushes near it; the distance from Keilun may be estimated at 
twenty-four or twenty -five miles; and in this space between 
one manzil and the other, we saw neither a tree, nor a house, 
not a beast except the mules and horses belonging to ourselves;, 
nor^a human being besides the men of our own company. 


I was most kindly received by the lord of this castle, a 
highland chief, named Abdillah Kha n whose 

wife’Hister had been married to Mi'rza’ Shefia the prime 
minister. Abdillah was conversing with me at the door, 
when a young man, his nephew, returned from a hunting- party, 


O See the “ Viaggi di P. della Valle;” (lettera4 da Ferhabad, 1018 ); aud Herbert?*. 
Travels, j>. 100, (3d. edit.1665), 
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accompanied by several peasants and dogs; having alighted 
from his horse, he stood before the chief in a respectful atti- 
tude, placed his hands across his breast, and made a low bow, 
but did not presume to speak. The uncle| ||u , ome<l him 
jttjth a graciou# inclination of the head, and’desirtd that 
whatever game he had brought home might be immediately 
delivered to‘jne. The young sportsman retired with the same 
respefetfui si|pnce, and in a few minutes, several 'partridges, 
and an antelope, were laid on the floor of ^j^'chamber bj 
hfs attendants. The Khan sent to me with these, a tray of 
excellent fruit. But his highland hospitality did not end 
here; lamenting that earlier notice of my coming had no 
been communicated, which would have enabled him to pro- 
vide more ample entertainment, he overwhelmed me with a 
variety of dainties, prepared in the best style of Persian 
cookery; lamb, fowls, pilaw, chi law, exquisite sherbet and 
admirable grapes. I was lodged in a neat and commodious 
room of the new castle, near which were some ruined houses ; 
and a few cottages lately built, and chiefly occupied by the 
tenants and farmers of Abdii.laii Ivha'n. The night being 
exceedingly, cold, fires were kindled to warm us; bu^is the 
wood was n<\t perfectly dry, my companions and myself, who 
had travelled all day in the glare of snow, fell our eyes most 
unpleasantly affected by the smoke. . 

From Delichdi we set out on the 23d, at seven o’clock, 
haying waited some time ready to mount our horses, in ex-i- 
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pectation that the morning might prove fair; but there was 
incessant rain or snow during our ride of two hours, by a very 
bad road to Uablakr&d, or Havlahritd , distant about 

seven miles ijjpL north-eastern course. Her^a river, now con- 
siderable, though not quarter full, divided the town, or lai 
village, into two parts. The castle finely placed on a hill? 
and many extensive gardens, among which the fiver winded 
in various inflexions, must render this place beautiful during 
summei ; but so unfavourable was the weather, that I could 
scarcely view, much less delineate, any object; my innerclothes 
were welted through a thick bdrkni (^1/?) or “ rain- coat;” 
and as the snow and sleet threatened to fall still more abund- 
antly, it was unnecessary to dry them. We halted however, 
in a mean house, glad even of temporary shelter, and break- 
fasted most uncomfortably and scantily on cold boiled rice, 
bread and bad coffee; after which we proceeded in the direc- 
tion, chiefly, of north-east. I saw on the right, at one mile 
and a half from Hablahrud , a village of which the name is 
obliterated in my journal; and another called Mankn , on the 
same side, about six miles before we alighted at Fir&zk&h, or 
as thoMu habitants pronounced its name, Piruzk&h; reckoned 
four far snugs distant from Hablahr&d , and six from Delichdi ; 
in all about twenty, or one and twenty miles; but if measured 
by our fatigue, appetite and impatience, more than three 
ordinary stages. For we suffered not only from snow and 
hail constantly succeeding each other in alternate showers t 
but from a piercing wind; and our path was generally, either 
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on the sleep sides and very edges of hills, and not above 
thirteen or fourteen inches wide; or else it led us along a 
narrow valley between stupendous rocks and* mountains. 
The remarkable^appearance of one tang or jptyrrow defile 

t rough which we rode (about five miles from Firuzkuh J.indu- 
d me to undertake a view; but the cold which almost disabled 
my hands from holding a pencil, and the wet which fell upon 
my paper, b^rel y allowed me to make even the little sketch 
given in PI. LXVII( 8 ). During most part of this day’s 
journey the river was on our right; and at a better season 
must have contributed to embellish the scenery, which even 
now, afforded many views of much grandeur and sublimity. . 

Having arrived at Fir/ak&h, I was conducted to a good 
room of moderate dimensions; it was perfectly unorna- 
mented and unfurnished, and being adapted rather for 
summer than for winter, received through its various doors 
and windows more cool air than was necessary or desirable, 

A 

and I. found it difficult to counteract the freezing ventilation 
by kindling an ample fire. My dinner consisted of calmb («— /U£ 
small roasted slices) of mutton ; exceedingly good, although 

'V# 

(*y This »bows the chasm between two mountains, which, nearly meeting at the 
bottom, form h channel for the river, while in the back ground some Infix lolls not 
very remote, so till the intermediate space, that the prospect seems <*!<» h I. and 9 
H andler m f hi almost doubt the possibility of advancing, did not the precipice on one 
side exhibit a Hangerous path; ‘rugged, and in breadth not capable uf admitting two 
torses almost. This sketch was taken after we had passed the tang and descended i 
by the path which 1 have just described. 
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it had been preserved for several months. The sheep in 
winter or spring being very lean, few are killed but at the 
end of autur%p.^and of these, the flesh, it is said, lasts a con- 
siderable tin^ei laid on the roofs of houses t&d covered with 
# * 

ice or snow, found here at all times. After dinner the zdbe^r, 
(k'U) or chief, his brother and many other inhabitants of the 
place, favoured me with a long visit. We had perceived, on 
entering the Jpwn, a large wolf thrown on some rubbish in 
the street and still bleeding; it had been shot within half an 
hour and looked horribly ferocious even in death : this cir- 
cumstance gave meoccasion to make inquiries respecting wild 
beats ; and I learned that we might expect to see frequently# 
during our progress through Mdzenderdn , a babr ( ; jj) or tiger, 
a gurdx (j\J) or boar, and a gurg (t-SJ) or wolf; besides rubdh 
(sbjj) or foxes, and thesheghdl( JUa) or jackals, which abound all 
over Persia. From scorpions cazhdum), it was said, little 
danger occurred at such a cold season ; in summer, however, 
they were formidable; and snakes (jl* mdr) so numerous and 
so fearless that several might be found on the path of a tra- 
veller, scarcely moving at his approach. The pas/iehs (uiuj) o'r 
mosquetoes closed this catalogue of the living Hyrcanian 
plagues; for those (^j) Dives or Dibs , the gigan tick Daemons 
who in ancient times infested Mdzenderdn , had either been 
extirpated, as every body supposed, by the mighty Rus- 
tam; or if any had escaped his scymetar, their malignant 
powers had, without doubt, been miraculously annulled oq 
the introduction of Islam, or the Muhammedan religion. 
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But of their former existence sufficient proofs remained ; 
as, on the road of Sari, A'mul, and other towns which I 
proposed to visit, their dwelling places wepgj, still visible 
among the roc^l and mountains ; and this was the very 
course that Rustam went when pursuing the DiV-i-fe’fcFi'n 
or “White Giant.” Oneevil, however, was mentioned, of a very 
different natufe, and to me more immediately important. The 
roads were represented as being so bad, that irksome places 
to travel three farsangs constituted the laborious journey of an 
entireday( 9 ). Time had nearly ruined the great causeway or 
kheyaban constructed by Siia'h Abba's, and it had 

jiol been repaired. But for all these disadvantages a thousand 
local blessings amply compensated ; of many noble rivers in 
M&zenderan, such as the liud-i-IIarhaz, the Riid-i-Tgin, the 
R&d-i- Bahbitl, the' Sidh-rud and others hereafter noticed, it was 
said that each, like the Caspian sea into which they Ho wed, 
might be considered •amaadm-i-muhi i an inexhaustible nursery 
or literally (See Vol. 1. p. 1871a mine of fish; and the silk, the 
rice, the sugar and honey of that country, were celebrated 
throughout the world: as to its trees, fruits, herbs, and flowers, 
their variety was infinite, and the praises lavished on tlisin re- 

(•) Pietro, della Valle, on his approach towards Sari, was one day unahlc to advance 
mare than two leagues (by which he always means the Persian farsang or parusaug), 
and night had already come on before be could emerge from the forest and the marsh* 
if And amino dumjue con gran fatica superando quei fanglii, ed il fastidio fft tale ch« 
"in tutto quel giorno non potevammo carainar pift che due leghe, t prima di uscir 
w della selva ci ai fece notte* M (Viaggi, <Sfcc. Lettera 4 da Ferbabad, 1018). 
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minded me of Firdausi's lines, which, in another place, 
I shall take an opportunity' of quoting. A different subject of 
conversation.; was the dreadful bad i Firfizkuh, or “ wind of 
“ Firuzkuhy'l which many old persons herelxonversant with 
the slat’s, clouds and other signs, had prognosticated woukjl 
blow the two next days. Should this happen, (the chief 
declared), any attempt to cross the Sahrd-i-Gaduk, or “ plain 
“of Gnduk” .although not much more than three farsangs 
broad, would expose myself and my companions, our horses 
and mules, to the utmost danger. He then related many 
alarming anecdotes, and they were loudly confirmed by the 
other visitors, concerning this formidable “Hind of Flruzk&hf 
which either buried unfortunate travellers in mountains of 
snow, or by its excessive coldness deprived them of existence; 
for, as one man affirmed with an oath, “jigger yarth herd,” 
{of “it cut the liver in pieces. ” On this account, added 

he, the illustrious Sha'ii Abba's, careful of his subject’s lives, 
caused to be erected on the dreary plain, several caravanse- 
r6s, at regulai intervals, that those surprised by the wind or 
suddenly benumbed, might have an opportunity of saving 
themselves ; but so violent often was its effect, that three years 
ago, a wretched katerji or muleteer, who, when stricken by 
the blast, had through great exertions arrived within a few 
yards of the principal caravansera door, fell down exhausted* 
and never rose( 10 ). Other stories as little exhilarating ware 




( 10 ) But a whole company was not less liable to destruction on this fatal plaiu, than 
solitary wanderer. Many persons now reaidttg at Firfakuh remembered a troopof* 
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told and attested, by the chief and his friends, who took their 
leave, consoling me, however, with a reflection in the truth 
of which I readily acquiesced, “ that the fate of man is in the 
hands of God/’ had heard at Tehr/m that the ‘'wind of 
Fir&zk&h” sometimes proved destructive both to btmmn crea- 
tdtes and to beasts ; but the same was related of the Slid f try 6 r 
blast, (already mentioned), and other local winds in different 
parts of Persia. I allowed, also, as usual, something forex- 
aggeraUon in the reports ; and had dismissed all apprehen- 
sions on the subject, when a messenger arrived from the 
considerate chief, informing me that one very sagacious 
star-gazer had pronounced the appearances of this evening 
auspicious to my next day’s journey. Not wholly disregard- 
ing this assurance, warmed by a good fire, and refreshed by 
tea, a beverage which most Englishmen, (and according to 
the extent of my observation, most other men) find grateful 
and salutary after fatigue, 1 arranged the sketches and trans- 
cribed into my journal various loose notes taken during the 
last three stages; connecting also the tracks of each day’s 
course into a regular form. Then spreading before me seve- 
ral maps ot various merits and degrees of authority, 1 endea- 
voured by their means, and by some passages extracted from 


fifty Turcomans, all young and active, in high spirits and mounted on excellent horse#; 
braving rashly every danger forboded b\ the observer of celestial signs, they attempted, 
one boister us morinm*, to pass /)ver from this town into M&zcndertin; but all perished 
in the snow except three or four; and these lived only to reach the farthest caravan 
sera, and there expired. 
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the works of many celebrated geographers, compared with 
the result of my own personal observations and verbal in- 
formation communicated by intelligent persons, to fix the 

V * 

site of .that extraordinary chasm or vdJTey which ancient 
writers cferiominated the “ Caspian Gates,” and used as a 
central point in their Asiatick itinerary measures. Thot?|h 
a geographical object of such importance, the particular 
spot on which an ancient geographer, measuring from those 
“Caspian Gat<?s,” would place the foot of his compass, has 
not yet been satisfactorily ascertained. It is, however, ge- 
nerally supposed, that a narrow pass near Khuar (Jij*) formed 
the southern extremity of that valley or defile called the 
“Py/tf Caspian and this, according to some, terminated 
northwards at Fhiizkuh , where I undertook an enquiry of 
which the result shall be given in the Appendix. Mean- 
while I shall here remark, that placing the lower or southern 
entrance of the Caspian Strait near Khuar or MahUluhbagh , 
and the northern at Firhzkuh (as (lie ingenious and learned 
liaron de Ste. Croix seems perfectly justified in supposing 
it) we describe a valley corresponding sufficiently to the 
extent allowed by Pliny, and to the direction given by Dio- 
nysius, with as much accuracy as can reasonably be ex- 
pected from a poetical geographer: and if Herbert, errone- 
ously quoting (no doubt from memory) that expression by 
which Pliny represents the Caucasian gates or pass, (“ingetis 
naturae opus, 5 ) has applied it with justice to the southettt 
portion of our Caspian Strait, I scarcely hesitate to borrows 
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those words, and entitle the vast mountain or rock that so 
magnificently terminates this valley at its northern extremity, 

a stupendous work of nature.” The view which I made 
(See plate LXVlft) on my retutn from the Mazenferdn side, 
gij^es, however accurate, but a faint idea of its majestick sub- 
limity. It is unnecessary to anticipate further the subject of 
those Pyl<e Coppice; but again referring rny reader to the Ap- 
pendix, I shall state respecting Fir&zkuh, all that the snow 
and rain, the violent wind and excessive cold which alter- 
nately prevailed there, both during my first and second visit, 
would allow me to observe. 

Of the town, which did not appear very large, some houses 
were^situate below the mountain; others covering its steep 
side to a considerable height!), rising one above another. The 
castle, in former times reputed exceedingly strong, had al- 
ready fallen to decay early in the seventeenth century, and 
has not, as I understood, been ever since repaired. The 
house allotted for my accommodation was apparently the best 
that Ftrdzkdh afforded, and perhaps the only emaret (e^V)or 
regular building; the others being small habitations mostly 
constructed of mud. The king on his hunting parlies and 
excursions into Alazenderda had frequently occupied it. 
Although the principal room seemed to have been recently 
plastered, and covered with a ceiling of fresh poplar-trunks, 
Stripped of the bark a$d laid close together, yet it probably 
iffts the s am e (noticed by Sir Thomas Herbert) in vvhicH, 
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Siia'ii Abba's fodged occasionally about two hundred year# 
ago. The windows overlooked a precipice, so nearl yf per- 
pendicular, that a stone slightly projected from them, would, 
I think, have rolled into the river flowing|ft its base. Of this 
stream tlib banks exhibited a scanty row of willows and pop* 
lars,aud the adjoining gardens contained some others; the only 
trees visible for many miles, yet not so numerous as to con- 
tradict materially the account of this place, written in the 
fourteenth century by Hamdali.au ; although in the seven- 
teenth it appears to have been well wooded. That cele- 
brated geographer notices Firuzkuh, which the inhabitants 
consider as the last town of Persian Irak, not in the second 
chapter of his Nozahat al Culiib which relates to that province, 
but in the nineteenth, among various cities and districts of 
Ku wish the ancient Comisenc , and Tahristdn, the country of 
the Tapuri( n ). He informs us that the climate of Firuzkuh is 
cold, and the place without trees; but that it yields to those 
who cultivate corn, very abundant and profitable harvests; and 
that the stream which waters Khuur Hows from the castle 
ami village of Firuzkuh. e Ai } J 

lii , Am.! J j\ C— >1 j uV'j yOj J A.'AXJv, jXujJ 

Close to the town arc many natural caverns in the rock; 

♦♦♦*♦♦*♦♦♦*♦****♦♦*♦♦**♦♦*•♦*♦♦♦*♦♦*•*♦♦♦*♦♦♦♦<.>*««* 

fb Ttie nine places described in Ibis chapter (of Kumi.ih and Tabriitfa 

are Khuitr (J 1 )*-), Dttmghan Stmn/.n tint Am 

Gird Kuh (•/*>/), Firuzkuh (tjj^^Damivand Kherfm 

or as in some copies, Fer'tm or Pertm) and h hark tin (^,1^). 
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to these the inhabitants have affixed doors, and use them, 
dudfig severe weather as stables for their cattle. In the sketch 
taken as I returned from Maxendcrdn , the houses appear 
chieflv built on tfl|t side of tlife rock which faces the north 

* - A 

and north-east; and by which the road had led us from Hub - 
luiu ud. When going afterwards to Damavand we passed the 
mountain of Firuzkuh on the other side, in a direction which 
the map will best express^’). 


(**) Herbert, in came from ffalvary , (as lie erroneously writes the name of 

ihivkhrtid or Habit hr ud ) to this place which he styles " Periston \ i. e. a broken 
" or divided mountain; aid by the position thereof may probably he (he issue 
"of I hat which Ptolemy nils Arstlis, The town is sometimes honoured with the 
"king's residence; not that die beatify of hjs house (which is hut ordinary) allures him, 
"but for that Ihere is choice (nuking, pheasants and oilier game, more abounding here 
"than in, most other parts of Parlhia. The pole is here elevated six and thirty de- 
" grees. The town is refreshed with very sweet water; the situation is upon the brow 
"of a high, well wooded, hut (agreeable to its name) divided hill, having on each side 
" a steep access, whose top has been crowned with a large ensile, which now by age 
" or war, (the canker-worms of all temporaries) is moth eaten; her ribs only appear,, 
11 expressing desolation ; \Trav. p, 101, 3d. edit.) I have copied this description that 
the reader may compare it with my sketch (PI. LXVlll', and to correct Herbert's 
explanation of the name which is compounded of Piruz miw generally written 

Firuz , signifying prosperous, victorious, happy, Arc. and huh or Cuh a moun- 

tain. Ptruz is also a proper name; ihe Persian king pKKozEslILpo///? who reigned 
in the fifth century, is noticed by the Greek historians, Procopius, Agalhi is, Arc. Some 
have imagined that this mountain derived its name from the turquoise, Piruzck or 
Firuzthi hut I could not learn that any had been found there. Della Valle adopting 
the epithet above-mentioned renders Fir&z cuh "Vittorioso Monte/' (Lett. 4, da Fer- 
habad); but some Persians trace its denomination to an ancient monarch or a hero, 
the son, as one person assured me, of Alexander. The castle of FauzhAh was taken 
by Taimu'r in May, 1401 ; and the siege is described by Sheri r ad’di'n A li in 
the sixih book (cli. 2<>) of his Tforikh or chronicle which Petis de la Croix has trans- 
lated under the title of *• Ilis'Wfe de Timur Bee/' to the excellence of this French 
version I can bear witness, having collated numerous passage* with the original Persia#. 
Uixt» Here the castle of Firuzkuh is represented a* one of the strongest, most inac- 
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I now return*^) my chamber, where, soon after nightfall 
information was brought, that two cli6rm'tddrs{ 13 ) had ju#ai> 
rivcd : each conducting a kdjilah of mules laden with goods on 
their way. towards the north; that both th£se men were per- 
fectly acquainted with the signs which indicated* vicissitudes 
of weather, had often passed the dangerous plain of Gaduk ; 
and that I might rely implicitly on their judgment, and 
regulate my plan next morning, according to their deter- 
mination of halting or proceeding. The night was so in- 
tensely cold that I could scarcely sleep ; water left in a tin 
kettle, and in a leathern muttarreh was frozen ; and some tea- 
leaves in a basin were indurated into a concretion of ice. At 
day-break on the twenty- fourth my servant announced that 
the two chdrwkddrs had declared the morning to be unfa- 
vourable, and that they would not venture to commence the 
journey for at least three or four hours. I indulged myself, 
mean time, with a luxurious breakfast; the old Z6bet having 
furnished in great profusion fine bread, fresh eggs, and ex- 

cessible and celebrated fortresses; constructed ou the brow of a very lofty mountain; 

^ «— J Jo jf 

j\j* j* lAi , In the garrison were 

duOjJ XaJ** three hundred Mdzenderdni soldiers resem- 

bling Dtves , or gigautkk daemons; but here we may translate Dive, a Valiant warrior, 
as the MS. Jehdngiri , the BurH&n Katea and other Dictionaries authorise. 

( l3 ) Chdrwd is equivalent fo chdrpd C chehdrpa any thing 

fourfooted; especially quadrupeds on which men i^^as the Diet. Burhdn Kdtes 
explains it. Ddr (j^) signifies a possessor, holder, &c. thus chdrw&dar is the person 
who owns or superintends the horses, camels, mules or asses of a kqfilah or cdwAt* 
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cellent honey. Before nine o’clock a difference of opinion 

aro& between the chdrwddars ; one would not risque his own 

life nor the safety of his mules, and determined, therefore, to 

remain at Firfizlc&f. The other more bold, or perhaps, more 

# 

experienced*, discovered, notwithstanding the coldness and 
violence of the wind, such appearances among the clouds as 
encouraged him to proceed. Of his sincerity we could not 
possibly entertain a suspicion, for he immediately set out, 
having previously told me that no danger from the wind was 
to be apprehended but on the open plain ; “which," added he, 
“extends only three farsangs; and if you follow my example 
“X can foretell that, ( imha-allah (<&:i Uj\), “should it please 
“God!") you’ll arrive without injury at the first jangal or 
“ forest of Mazemkr&n” But my companions were not easily 
persuaded to leave the manzil ; and it was past ten o’clock 
before 1 had prevailed on them to mount their horses. A 
trifling incident, however, reconciled them to the undertaking; 
for one of our servants, as we entered on the plain, happened 
to espy a riibah or fox, and this, he said, as all the world 
knew, was considered an auspicious omen for persons begin- 
ning their day’s journey. 

Leaving our baggage to follow at leisure, and galloping 
with as much speed as clouds of the coldest sleet blown vio- 
lently and directly into our faces, would permit, we soon 
overtook and passed^dfe chdrwaddr, with his loaded mules, 
struggling through a wide expanse of deep snow, such as Pietrb 
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della Valle had found in the same place; (“ Tartiti da Firiiz- 
“ cuh caminammo tie leghe per altissime nevi, J jett. 4”). Alfbut 
the fifth mile we halted a few minutes under the dreary vaults 
of a decayed curuvamerd, where the halt-putrid carcasses of 
three or lour horses much gnawed by jackals, were most 
abominably offensive both from their smell and appearance; 
yet in a recess of this gloomy and filthy building, several of 
my party were much inclined to await a change of weather, 
depending on the precarious supply of food which our mule- 
teers might bring from Firuzkdh. I resolved however to go 
forward; disgusted with the caravansera and not exactly know- 
ing the real extent of our danger; tor it is certain, as many 
have since assured me, that in consequence of even a slight 
deviation from the proper course, we might have plunged 
without any probability of extrication, into hollows filled with 
snow; and this was a hazard independent of the cutting wind. 
After another wearisome gallop, yet very slow progress of 
five or six miles, we arrived at the Cantvuiiserd-i-G aduk , of 
which, notwithstanding the cold, I contrived to make a sketch 
(See PI. LXIX); and visited the adjacent bath, said to have 
been frequently used by S 11 a' 11 Abba's; here we rested half 
an hour, congratulating ourselves on having passed, safely, 
though unpleasantly, over the three farsangs of this plain, 
which seems a kind of neutral, unappropriated territory; for 
some reckoned it in Irak, and others in Mdze/idtrdn. The 
borders however, of this province, arlf l think, ascertained 
by nature, which has marked them with a multiplicity o£ 
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trees, while on the bleak and naked plain adjoining towards 
th&outh, none probably have ever grown. We proceeded 
half a mile from the caravanserit , and by a slight descent, 
immediately entered the first jangal or forest of Hyrcania; 
for this name, has been applied to an extent of country far 
beyond the district called Gut-gun or Gttrkan whence, 

without doubt, the Greeks formed it as D’Anville has inge- 
niously suggested. Our road was now over steep mountains, 
or in the very bed of a river flowing between them, and often 
so filled with the stones rolled down by torrents that it proved 
extremely ditlicult for a horse to proceed, and for the rider 
to prevent falling; with one hand managing the reins, whilst 
the other was engaged in guarding his face from the boughs 
of trees that hung across the path. On both sides the hills 
and rocks were magnificently wooded, and presented, even 
at this season, a beautiful appearance: for the snow resting 
lightly on myriads of branches seemed to have clothed the 
mountains, from the lowest valley to the skies, in plumage the 
most white, most pure and downy. Alter a toilsome ride of 
seven or eight miles we halted under some stupendous rocks 
to view the K haneh-i- Div-i-SeJ id (awu» ^.o or favourite 
“residence of the While Giant ;” for tins celebrated Dicmon 

had other places of abode in Mdzeiulcrdn; it was evidently a 
natural cavern high upon the mountain. “ From this spot,” 
said our guide, “ tl^ -Giant having heard of Ru'stam’s 
“ approach, fled towards the Caspian Sea.” Near the father’s 
den was another, called the K/idneh-i-clithhter-i-D'w &U) 
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or the “mansion of the Damon’s daughter:” this appeared 
smaller, and at the entrance some rude whitish stones pro- 
jected on which, “as persons of well-established veracity de- 
clared,” the dukhter had been seen, within a few years, sitting 
in an attitude of sorrow, or amusing herself with a distaff and 
the various implements of spinning. A fastidious critick 
versed in the chronology of Eastern Romance, might perhaps 
object to the great age of this lady ; as the barbarian chief, 
whom we may suppose disguised under the name of a White 
Giant or Daemon, was killed by the Persian general of Cai 
Ca'us, (or Darius the Mede), two thousand four hundred 
years ago. But so secure is her mansion, near the summit 
of an almost perpendicular rock, that she may protract lon- 
gevity into immortality without fear of any hostile invasion 
from the sons of man ; for none, unless elevated on artificial 
wings, or assisted by machinery of equivalent powers, could 
possibly reach her abode( 1,1 ). 

It was our intention to have remained all night at Surkhr- 
ab6d, as some called it, or Surkh-rebdt I ^ as 

( l4 ) In the vicinity of this plac e, Pietro della Valle describes a cavern having certain 
walls of mason work ; the residence of a gignittck damsel, situate on a pathless moun- 
tain so lofty and steep that no one could ascend to it without the utmost difficulty* 
Besides this damsel, who bad rendered herself formidable in the adjacent country* 
many other giants were, he says, the subject of romautick stories; and he heard that 
their enormous graves bad hem discovered in the nejch bour hood. But these he dhfc 
not see, and treats the account of them as an idle fiction* <f Trovatnmo aucora uella 
“costa di un alto e ripido monte, che fa sponda alia raedesima angusta valle, una 
0 grotta, con certi muri di fabrica atle quali con grandissuna difficuita si pu^asceAr 
"dcre," &c. (Viaggi. Lett, 4 da Ferhabad, 1618;. 
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others), a place near the caves above mentioned, and about 
six*farsan<i's distant from Firuzkuh ; but the best building? ot 
several scattered hovels which we examined, was in such a 
such a state of dilapidation, though dignified with the title 
of Caravansera, that we proceeded on our course, and at one 
farsang beyond it passed hy Dt'idb a place so named from 

some junction of “two streams, ”or rather a ramification of the 
river : here we saw a wooden emdret or edifice designed for the 
king’s summer habitation ; then going on another farsang we 
arrived soon after seven o’clock, the evening being very dark, 
at Tuleh Rudbar having fatigued our horses and 

ourselves by a journey of eight and twenty or nine and 
twenty miles; of which the first ten or eleven were through 
deep snow ; and the remainder on a very rugged and difficult 
path, but in such a country, as would, at a favourable sea- 
son, present to a landscape painter, during every mile, the 
most admirable subjects for delineation ; views of sublime, 
romantick and beautiful scenery. Though not far advanced 
into Mdzendcran, we had already passed through some tangs 
or narrow chasms between rocks and mountains, of extraor- 
dinary appearance; one I hastily sketched in my journal 
(See Misc. PI. fig. 22), where also I find pencilled the sim- 
ple outlines of those houses which we had hitherto seen, 
(fig. 23); and plans of different rice-fields, here very numerous 
ancf abundantly watered ; some being laid out in lines of a 
horse-slioe form, one within and below another, resembling 
the benches of an ancient amphitheatre. (Misc. PI. fig. 24)y. 

2 H. 
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Ourhalting place was distinguished from a hamlet called also 
Tdleh , (both in the district of Suvtid Kuh by adding 

to its name RMbar ; one of the various words employed to 
• express a river, or a place through which flow copious streams. 
It comprised but three or four dwellings and they were of 
the meanest kind. To the structure denominated a caravdn- 
serdy I know not what degree of fatigue could possibly have 
reconciled an European; its walls were barely four feet and a 
half high; rudely constructed of stones and clay; and admit- 
ting the wind at various crevices; the snow and rain had 
lately fallen through some considerable apertures in the flat 

roof, and the earthen floor was covered with wet mud to the 

1 * i * 

depth of several inches; some lar^e stones, however, were 
brought, and for about ten minutes served me as a seat; but 
I found it as impossible to sit here with comfort as to stand ; 
and declared aloud that my situation had become intolerably 
irksome. Theilfe/swandaVsoonafterconducted me toa habita- 
tion comparatively excellent; for a man of moderate height, 
wearing his Persian cap, might move in it upright; and the floor 
was dry; this mansion belonged to the naal-band (joJjc) or far- 
rier, who, though a native of Ddmghdn, had resided many years 
at Tuleh, supplying shoes for mules and horses; he had cleared 
and swept for me the best corner of his house (for it formed 
but one room and in this was the forge); he then spread a 
mat and half- worn carpet near the fire; and seeing me con- 
tentedly seated and pleased with his civility, the poor man 
repeated two or three times the maiuil mubdrek , or felicitatiop 
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on arriving at a new lodging; he requested that I should 
consider myself master of the house, of the forge, and of 
himself; and he despatched in search of provisions, some 
young men who appeared from the indication of a sable tinge 
to have assisted in his evening labours at the anvil. Eggs, 
bread and rice were soon procured, and greedily devoured; 
but 1 lay down to sleep lamenting that my baggage had not 
yet overtaken us, as much from the desire of refreshing 
myself with wine or tea, as from a wish to exchange my wet 
clothes for dry. Having slept two or three hours 1 was 
awakened by the loud snoring of several men, who, although 
they had not encroached on my carpet were stretched close to 

s f t 

it near the hearth, each wrapped in npiistin (^1*^), or great-coat 
made of skins; which from the warmth, began now to fill the 
place with a rank and sickening smell. The naal-baml had 
just heaped on fresh fuel and the wood being moist nearly 
blinded and half-suffocated me with its smoke; the fleas, too, 
of which there seemed to be thousands, tormented me inces- 
santly, and banished all hopes of further repose. Thus cir- 
cumstanced I lay till morning; having by the fire-light, ob- 
served among the various articles that furnished thisllyrcanian. 
abode, three long match-lock muskets, hung up against the 
wall; with powder-horns and parcels of bullets; whole rows, 
of different-sized horse shoes ; the hammers, pincers and other, 
tools necessary to a farrier; many large bags of rice; a cock, 
with some hens; and a playful kitten that often frolicked. 
%]bK>at my head, and seated herself on iny legs or shoulders.. 
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When day appeared through an hole in the ill-thatched roof, 
serving both as chimney and window, I arose and had the 
satisfaction to find my clothes perfectly dried. Soon after I 
received avisitfrpmMi^RZA' A 'li MuiiAMMED(AK*y* 
a chief of the Suvdd Kith J\ 3 J) district, which begins at the 
first/awg«/or forest near the Gadhk caravansera, and extends in 
a northern direction beyond Zirhb. He brought with him a 
p'tshkash or present consisting of grapes and pomegranates; a 
lamb, five or six cables or partridges, and a pheasant; besides 
an ample and well dressed dish of pilaw. 

Having waited (on the 25th) until nine o’clock in expec- 
tation of the muleteers, and begihSnJng to apprehend that 
some accident had befallen them and our baggage on the 
plain of Gaduk, we prepared to mount our horses just as they 
arrived. We heard of their miraculous escapes in the snow; 
of their losing themselves in the forest; and above all of their 
excessive hunger; this I enabled them to satisfy through the 
bounty of my new acquaintance the Muzendcrdni chief, who 
afterwards accompanied us on the road, not only acting as 
our guide, where without one equally experienced it would 
have been impossible to find the way, but evincing on every 
oecasion the most polite attention. Before we left Taleh 
Rltdbdr I sketched the forge; the smaller hovel adjoining, used 
as a stable; the fertile valley wherein are seen two buildings 
or frames constructed of wood, on which rice-straw is stacked 
and preserved; with the magnificently wooded mountains 
that enclose the valley (See Plate LXX). 
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From T&leh we proceeded six or seven miles; then forded 

the river just below a bridge, part of which having fallen, had 

never been repaired ; this is called Pul-i-sefid ( j^l, Jj) or “the 

“white bridge/’ From a hovel formed of branches and mud, 

% 

covered with leaves and straw, and styled a cdrav&nserd , I 
made tlie view engraved in Plate LXVIIf, representing the 
bridge; the road leading towards it from Tdleh and those lofty, 
wooded hills among which the river beautifully winds. We 
advanced from this spot about one mile and a half, when I 
turned off the path three or four hundred yards to view the 
Tlu'ikh sang (i_£w> gjfi), or “stone of the epoch or date/’ a 
sculptured monument ofwhichsome peasants had given mean 
account. It stands ort tfie kheydbdn ( w hLi.) or causeway, once a 
broad and excellently paved road leadingtoSan in as straight a 
direction as the inflexions of the river and natural asperities 
and inequalities of the country would admit; but now so 
ruined that a traveller can derive from it but little benefit. 
This Tdrihli Sang is a natural rock, sixteen or seventeen feet 
high, smoothed on the outer face, and rudely carved in lines 
and squares as i have delineated in Plate LX VII, It con- 
tained a short inscription nearly obliterated; said to com- 
memorate Sha'h Abba's’s construction of the causeway; 
and the word seneh <u-) or year, forming part of the date, 
seemed to confirm this report; and, atleast, by its taalih form 
to prove the sculpture of no very remote antiquity. 
We descended into the flat grounds, riding across the river 
in many of its windings; forcing our way through the forest, 
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or scrambling over hills by most steep and rugged paths; at 
four miles beyond the sculptured stone, Mi'rza' A’h Mu- 
hammed pointed out a mountain on the left, where, accord- 
ing to popular tradition, Rustam first encountered the Di'v- 
i-Sefi'd, who having been defeated, fled towards Amul. 
Mi'rza' A li took this opportunity of explaining what he him- 
self thought respecting the Dives, and the opinion of all intel- 
ligent persons with whom he had spoken on that subject( 15 ). 
During the pleasant and instructive conversation of Mi'rza" 
A'li,I felt but slightl)’ the fatigues of our morning’s ride, which 
terminated at Zirub after a stage generally reckoned 

of four farsangs; but it almost baffled my calculation by the 
intricacies and difliculties of the rugged path which led us 

( 1# ) U nil or various names, such as Div-i-Sefid, the "white giant or daemon;'* Divi- 
Surkh, the “red Div;' f Divi-Auldd , Dtv i Arzhtnk and others, were designated 
certain powerful chieftains, Marzebans or ‘‘lords of the marches” in this province, who 
long refused to acknowledge themselves the subjects of any Persian monarch, but 
were after many combats overpowered by a general called Rustam, From the colour 
of their hair, or complexion, or some other personal circumstance, they derived the 
titles or epithets serving to distinguish them; and from the skins of wild beasts in which 
they were clothed, and their excessive cruelty towards invaders, these described them, 
as monsters having tails, and armed with horns fangs and talons; thus we find them 
now represented in the pictures that ornament romances. It is, however, most pro- 
bable, that those chiefs occasionally dwelt in caverns among the rocks as places of 
security; and that battles had been fought on those spots still indicated by tradition* 
I shall, in the course of this volume endeavour to prove, (if such a matter be capable of 
proof) that although Mtizenderan was not perhaps the peculiar country, yet it appears 
to have been a favourite and original residence, of the Dives; and that two very 
ingenious European travellers must have been deceived by the name of Kalaa SefUt 
or the “white castle" in Furs , when they supposed it to have been an ancient habi- 
tation of the “ White Giant/' See a note on Marzebdn in the Appendix, last Article* 
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tip and down steep hills; through chasms between rocks, 
across the river T/ilar, (now broad and rapid, but often very 
considerable) at least twenty times; among trees where a 
passage could seldom be found for two persons abreast; and 
frequently in morasses where our horses sunk to the saddle- 
girths at every step. * 

Having alighted at Zirab I was conducted to a wooden 
em&ret or structure, situate on a rising ground, but by no 
means the more rcconcileable with my notions of comfort, 
because the king bad occupied it on his summer excursions ; 
for the trunks of trees which formed the walls of its only 
room, did not meef^tch other at any part within a hand’s 
breadth ; and the roof made of leaves laid on branches (both 
now almost rotten) was so open that the rain and snow had 
rendered the floor a puddle three inches deep. From this I 
looked with longing eyes on a neat and compact edifice 
among some trees below me; and hinted at the superior ac- 
commodation which, apparently, it might a (Ford ; but I re- 
linquished all hopes of lodging there when my servants 
informed me that the building had been lately erected in 
honour of A'bu' Ta'led (i_J'i> «fl)> a holy hndmzadch ; the 
ancient tomb of this venerable saint having, within a few 
years, been destroyed by an earthquake. Meanwhile I re- 
ceived a visit from Mi rza' Ali Mohammed, who perceiv- 
ing the damp and. airy state of my habitation, declared that 
to remain in such tt "place during the whole night, at this sea- 
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son of the year, would probably occasion a tab-u-larz 
or “ fever and ague,” from which 1 might never recover; and 
this, he said, besides exposing him to the anger of his sover- 
eign, (whose guest I was), would, from considerations of 
private and personal regard, be a source of considerable 
fegret. Resolving, therefore, to ameliorate if possible, my 
situation, the Mi'rza' left me ; but I doubted much whether 
in this instance his endeavours could be rendered effectual ; 
from the first day of our journey the best quarters in every 
stage had been, invariably, assigned to me; and this whole 
place, which I had hastily examined, seemed to offer but two 
or three sheds and stables, in which M^'r^ a' Sa'dek, Mu'la' 
Abba's, all our servants, the mulet£ers, horses and mules 
were crowded together. My kind friend, however, soon 
returned, and conducted me to a dwelling from which he had 
just dislodged a poor old man, the keeper of the Irndm z&deh’s 
tomb. This new abode was a room of thirteen feet long, and 
nine broad, without chimney or window; the side walls were 
five feet high; formed of boards anti slightly plastered on the 
inside with clay; the roof was of rice-straw and decayed 
leaves, loosely thrown on branches; and that they might not 
be blown away, some boughs had been laid over all. This 

1 4 

room or house vvas attached to the inclosed area of the tomb, 
near which grew some noble trees, evidently of gr$at age. 
These, the tomb, and my chamber I sketched, as in Plate 
LXVII; with the wooded hills on both^flN|es, and the river 
TMr running in the valley, which its st^ffoften completely, 
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inundates; thence, probably, the name of Zirdb (cJyj) “under 
“water” has been given to this place. A carpet was spread, 
a charcoal fire kindled, and I soon found myself well esta- 
blished in the lodging; but could not without difficulty fix, 
on its uneven floor, the feet of my palang (<_JUL) or bed-stead. 
The original proprietor of this room, (whose flowing beard 
might have demanded veneration, had he not, through some 
religious vow, as I understood, tinged it with a bright orange 
dye) paid me the usual congratulatory compliments; and 
brought as a pishkash or present, some fine benajshehs (<CAh), 
violets white and blue; of which thousands were growing 
beneath the snow, lie requested money to purchase, or to 
supply with oil, a lam|) for the holy tomb ; and swore that he 
would offer up a thousand prayers for my prosperity at the 
shrine of his favourite saint. But from Mi'nzA' A'li I 
received a more substantial return for an inconsiderable gift ; 
he. sent to me (on a tray) two pieces, each containing several 
yards of a coarse but serviceable stuff called c/iitkhd (U.^-), 
manufactured and much worn in this country ; it is generally 
of a yellowish-brown colour. 


On the 26th at half past seven o’clock we set out from 
Zirdb (where I took leave of the worthy Mdzemlerdni chief)* 
and proceeded as before, through forests and over mountains, 
or in thfc river Tdldr , which we frequently crossed ; after two 
hours wearisomexl&e Mu'la' Abba s surprised me by a pro- 


posal of breakfi 


we alighted, and his black servant, a 


2 i 
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flabshi (^ioa.) or Abyssinian, produced two laggans, or basins 
of copper tinned (such as have been already described and 
delineated) tied up in a large but not very clean handkerchief, 
which however, on this occasion served as a table-cloth : the 
foggrtnscontained fowls, concealed in masses of cold boiled rice. 
Having finished our repast and refreshed ourselves with a 
draught from the neighbouring stream, we went on, struggliiig 
at one time, through mire of so tenacious a consistence, that our 
horses could scarcely extricate their legs from the sloughs; at 
another time fording the river where it was between three and 
four feet deep ; and often endeavouring to discover an easier 
or safer path among the trees ; “ a traveller finds here,” said 
the facetious Mu'la', “such an admirable variety of roads 
“ as must embarrass him in his choice ; for besides the Khey- 
“ abdn or causeway, which, it must be acknowledged 

“ is a little klierdb or damaged, there are, the rdh-jangali 
A j) or “forest-road,” the rdh-dbi{^\ »\J) or “water-road,” 
“ and the rdh-gili d,) or “mud-road.” At length, having 
tried all, we emerged, about seven miles from Z'irdb, out of a 
morass, and arrived at the bottom of a high hill, which seemed 
to form an insuperable barrieragainst our further progress; the 
side being almost perpendicularly steep, and the path a mere 
* succession of large stones, thrown one above another on the 
soft clay, but at such a distance that between each there was 
a pool or mire three feet deep, into which horses, mules and 
even the men who had dismounted, Qould not save themselves, 
from sinking. I know not how we shouj^liave overcome th|fc .■ 
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difficulties of this ascent, had not the provident Mi'rza' Ali, 
anticipated our distress, and kindly stationed several soldiers, 
hardy and active woodmen, to assist us in climbing the Ser-t- 
Ketla, or Keld, for so this acclivity was called( 16 ). We ascend- 
ed, at last, to the ruined causeway, each horse and mule having 
been dragged up by some men, while others shoved them on 
from behind; both men, horses and mules often falling when 
near the summit, and in their retrograde motion overthrowing 
those who scrambled after them. About a mile beyond this was 
the Midn-i-kelu, and a little farther, the Liun-i-lcdd, two passes, 
much resembling in badness of road, that which I have above 
described. In these names the word kelu (which I saw thus 

A St 

written signifies, according to the dialect of Mazenderun, 
(as a native, but by no means of infallible authority, informed 
me), some kind of house, or rather houses in the aggregate ; 
and alluded probably to the series of dwellings or small villages 
mentioned by Pietro della Valle as having been constructed 
here a little before his time (the year Id 18) ; but of which no 
vestiges now remain ; and therefore, Ser-i-Kela jJ) would 
be, “the place where those buildings first began;” Midn-i- 
Keld (K ^U*), the “ middle,” and Bun-i-Kda (K ^ ) , “ the 
“lowest part of them, 1 ’ or “the spot where they termin- 






(*•) It might have surprised a stranger not acquainted with the political relations 
subsisting between England aud Persia, to find these Hyrcanians armed, in the midst 
of their own forests, with muskets almost new, bearing the name of London, and the 
Tower-mark. They wogj^hc bayonets in their camr-bandt («Xaj^) or girdles. 
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ated”( ir ). We rode on the causeway, in such parts of it 
as were still unimpaired, turning oft' frequently to right or 
left, where the stones of its pavement long since displaced 
by torrents, were deeply bedded in moist clay. It did not 
appear that any attempts had lately been made toward repa- 
ration, and some immense trees fallen across the road, (their 
aged roots seeming totally decayed) obstructed it in a very 
considerable degree; for such branches only had been 
removed as left a passage in width barely sufficient to admit 
a loaded mule, and in height for a man on horseback to go 
through, not without stooping. Of those trees and of hun- 
dreds on every side, the trunks would have furnished excellent 

■ # 

planks twenty-five or thirty inches fcfroad, arid from twenty 




( l? ) Yet Delia Valle rendered Mian i Held by "the middle of the scull;” his words 
are "Cc tie audanuno la sera ad allogiar in una di quelle picciole ville, nuqvamente 
" fabricate s£i la strada, che si chiama Mioni Kielle, in lingua nostra, Mezo del Tes* 

" chio." (Viaggi, Lett. 4, da Ferbabad). I had written in my journal Kelleh or Kallek 
(<A£) for Kela, and, like the Italian traveller, should perhaps have translated it a "scull;” - 
although unable to assign any reason for its entering into the composition of those names, 
liut Kela appears to be pure Persian according to the best manuscript dictionaries, which 
indicate its different meanings; at present it is only necessary for me to notice one, its pri- 
mary signification, a "frog;” as I strongly suspect from Herbert’s quaiut description, that 
this was the village of which he had forgotten the name, although he may have recollected 
something of its import; the place that he styles a "town of frogs” from the multiplicity 
of those croaking animals which there annoyed him (in May, 1627); and the distance 
of twenty one miles from Alidbdd, assigned to it by him sufficiently agrees with thy 
calculation. His words are " a small village whose name I have forgot ; but remember 
" very well that the frogs, (the Bul-bulls, or Philomels of this marish place) asseih&led 
"in such numbers and chirped such loathsome tunes, that we wished Homer would 
" have given them anot her king: for as one writes, Gaprula limosii Rana coaxat sqt wV,4^* 

" To Aliavarr , one and twenty miles from the TowVbf Frgg*, we rode next night,” &V 
(Herbert's Travels, p. 182, Edit, of 1666). ^ W 
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to thirty feet long. Six or seven miles beyond the middle 
Kela , near a ruined bridge, situate in a most romantick spot, 
amidst scenery which to a more accomplished landscape 
painter than myself, would have afforded an admirable sub- 
ject, we met a lady of high rank, the wife of some KMn t 
proceeding to join her husband at Tehran. She was mounted 
on a fine tall mule; over her face hung a veil of -cross-barred 
linen; the stripes being red, blue and brown, and between 
them various small openings through which she saw and 
breathed ; her chakmah or boots were of the red Bulgdr 
(jUb) or Russia leather; and like all the females of this country, 
she rode astride; her attendants were two women, muffled in 
white didders (jjy) or sheets; and four men, of whom one was 
on foot, carrying a long Persian matchlock gun, a sword, a 
dagger or large knife, and a shield fastened at his back, be- 
sides seven or eight powder-horns and shot pouches. Prom 
the ruined bridge we went on about half a farsang to another 
not yet so much delapidated, over which* we passed with 
some difficulty and danger. Near this, the ground had been 
partially cleared of trees; but a great number still remained, 
and those of vast bulk and majestick height; from their rich 
and noble appearance, the cawing of rooks that occupied 
their branches, the fine outline of wooded hills and the ample 
expanse of level tracts, I almost fancied myself riding through 
the ancient and neglected demesne or park of some Norman 
seigneur or Englis^genffleman; but no venerable chateau or 
manor-house wed^^e discerned among the lofty trees ; non 
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could the illusive idea of such mansions, their comforts and 
their elegancies, be more strongly contrasted than with the ac- 
tual state of those hovels at Shtrgdh where we closed thd 

journey of this day; having travelled (from Zirdb) seventeen 
or eighteen miles. I was here received by nine or ten horse- 
men, and observed, as we entered the place, some fellows 
amusing themselves on the road side, by tormenting a large 
“a wild boar or hog,” (called also Gur6zj\J) which 
had been slightly wounded, and though bleeding,and tied with 
a rope, still defended itself against several dogs, with much 
ferocity. One of the horsemen perceiving that this exhibition 
did not afford me pleasure, relieved the creature from all 
pain by cutting it nearly in two, with a single blow of his 
sharp and crooked sword, penetrating through the thickest 
vertebral bones. 


Almost twohundred yearsago, DellaValle(Lett.4.)describ- 
ed this place as una villa cattiva detta Scirgah; to me it seemed 
not worthy of being entitled a village ; although the epithet 
bad was still more applicable than any other that could pos- 
sibly have been used in the description of it. The houses, 
were not, however, worse than those which we had hitherto 


seen in Mdzenderdn ; the walls being constructed chiefly of 
rude boughs or trunks of trees, sometimes six or eight Jfeet 


high, often not more than five, placed perpendicularly in the 
ground at equal intervals; attache^, to thefn horizontally, 
were twigs, small branches, or laths, cJtfgBd on the outside 
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with a coat of mud ; the roofs were of rice-straw or leaves, 
spread on branches ; but seldom so perfectly as to exclude 
heavy rain ; nor had I yet seen one of these habitations into 
which a person could enter without wetting his feet at the 
very threshold, in mire or filth up to his ankles. Of the edi- 
fices that constituted this villa cattiva , the reader may form a 
just estimate from the sketch given in PI. LXIX, most accu- 
. rately representing what was regarded as the best, and conse- 
quently, allotted as usual to me: this view l took from the back 
whence the structure appeared to greatest advantage. The lit- 
tle wooden door, three feet three inches high, and two feet wide, 
was, with the point on which it turned, all of one solid piece, 
like the stone doors before noticed (p. 45). The other, or front 
door, immediately on the road, was five feet high. Various 
accidental apertures in the roof and walls, (where the clay 
had fallen off), served as outlets for the smoke, which pro- 
ceeded from a wood fire kindled in a hollow of the earthen 
floor ; they supplied also the place of a window, admitting 
sufficient light for the purposes of reading or writing. My 
“ chamber” was separated on one side by a very thin parti- 
tion of twigs plastered with mud, from a stable which afford- 
ed but imperfect shelter to fourteen or fifteen horses and 
mules. One of these surprised me ridiculously by thrusting 
his head often through an opening in the partition justover the 
bed on which I sat. At the other side was a similar stable, 
into which, on thteocca#>n, most of our grooms and mule- 
teers, two black fifcots, and other fellows had crowded;. 
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There the most eloquent among them related wonderful tales 
of giants and fairies, adventures of celebrated heroes, and 
illustrious princesses, and the combats of Rustam with one 
of the Mazander&nl Dives, “a story, said the narrator, doubly 
“interesting to us here, since all the world knows that they 
“fought on this very spot.” Thus during three or four 
hours after night-fall they entertained themselves and me; for 
through the slight partition, every word was most distinctly 
heard ; but towards midnight some began to snore aloud, 
while others quarrelled respecting the duty of supplying 
wood for the fire round which they had been assembled; 
from this dispute I learned that if the Persian language 
abounds in flattering and delicate expressions of compliment, 
it is not less copious and energetick in the gross phraseology 
of objurgation. 

Nearly resembling the structure just described were almost 
all the habitations which we had hitherto found in this region 
of forests ; but it must be observed that they are merely the 
temporary dwellings of a few men, who attend at these cara- 
vanserds and dukdns [JZSj or “shops,” to furnish travellers with 
rice, eggs, and fowls, shoes for ho’rses and mules, and other 
necessary articles ; whilst the women and children live in 
more commodious houses, situate among the woods and 
hills, at such a distance from the road as to secure their ten* 
ants against the brutality and instftence of the great lords, 
the soldiers, and others who attentTtnqpv/on their journies. 
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The onl y females whom I had seen since we entered this pro- 
vince were the lady and her two maids already mentioned ; 
'and 1 doubt whether any families of Mazandtrdn confine 
themselves in small villages surrounded with walls, like those 
oft he southern piovmces. But however mean may be the 
accommodations ot its scattered houses, however different or 
perilous the roads that lead to them, a stranger who passes 
through this country isamply indemnified for privations and 
inconvenieueies b\ the opportunity of contemplating nature’s 
beauties under various torms; hills and dales, rocks and 
mountains, thick forests and stately groves, considerable 
rivers, shallow brooks, water-falls, all that admirers of “pic- 
turesque” scenery could desire to combine; and I forgot the 
nuisances of my hovel at ishirgah, while gazing on the adja- 
cent dingle, the violets that clothed its banks, and the wind- 
ing stream that murmured through it; but of these the prin- 
cipal charm consisted, perhaps, in a resemblance (whether 
real or imaginary) which they bore to a favourite dingle and 
stream in Wales; thereby exciting a train ol delighllul ideas,, 
ever associated with the recollection of liomc( ia ). 

On the 27th at an early hour a messenger sent by the Vazir 
ol ,1 > azn )i(k:ran , brought me two hampers containing nine or 
ten large Russian bottles, lull of red wine; procured, it was 
said, trom some Armenians of Bu/Jurush (or llarj tin'ish ), who 
trailed with the Russians of Astrakhan At seven o’clock we 
set out and proceeded by a very bad road through a most 
beautilul country, the river 'lYildr being on our left during 
the first three miles ; we then crossed it; at the fourth and 
filth mile we could discern occasionally through openings of 
1 lie forest, M ount l)w>uivajul ; s lofty summit, bearing from us 
nearly W, S. W. We rode over one bridge built ol stone 
and buck, and over two or three others constructed of large 
beams and boards; at the seventh mile we ascended a hill 
admirably wooded, when a prospect unfolded itself to our 
view , lar exceeding all my powers of description, with the 

( 18 ; t > oin i he bulk «>(' m^uuM ri^Mterialsvet before me, I am here induced to adopt : 
st Hom K ptin led page, even at the expense of typographical beauty aud j 

uniformity, may be eomplettisJied witbi# the limits of three volumes.,, 

2 * 
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pen, or of delineation with the pencil. Near us was the sweet 
village of Altitbdd (jlUle), with its neat farm-houses and cot- 
tages, grouped among orange trees now loaded with fruit; and 
beyond it, though distant several farsangs, over a tract of 
forests and richly cultivated ground, the Caspian Sea was 
visible with a heavy brownish cloud resting on its horizon as 
far as the eye could reach. Having enjoyed this magnificent 
and unbounded prospect for half an hour, we advanced 
about two miles, and met Mohammed Siieki'f Kha'n, an 
officer of high rank, belonging to the prince of SdrVs court, and 
a man of the most pleasing manners; he was attended by 
many horsemen; some of whom discharged their muskets, and 
threw th ejerid (a^), galloping about as usual on such oc- 
casions ; soon afterwards came an istikb&l from A lid bad ; the 
principal inhabitants led by a very lean kedkhudh (or chief 
householder) and a very fat hajl (or one who had made the 
religious pilgrimage to Mecca ) : here also a luti or buffoon, 
having presented me some violets in a ceremonious and not 
ungraceful manner, immediately began to strike with his 
fingers a small drum which he held under his left arm, and 
to dance with uncouth and vehement gesticulations^Sn eiu'p 
Kiia'n informed me that h-is Prince would consider as a 
favour my halting this day at A lid bad; that he had sent fifty 
men to repair the road between that place and Sdrt, in parts 
that had been undermined and injured by the water; that he 
had postponed a journey to Asterubad , solely for the pur- 
pose of receiving in his capital the English Ambassador's 
brother ; and that I should be welcomed next day on my 
approach to the city, by an istikb&l of two hundred horsemen, 
conducted by Hussein Kha'n, a nobleman of distinction. 
I alighted consequently at a house prepared for my accomo- 
dation in the village, having travelled but three farsangs, Or 
about eleven miles ; from Shirgdh to Alidb&d. This is the 
spot described by Sir Thomas Herbert with much accuracy in 
a few words( 19 ); although he has written the name erroneously; 
deceived by the substitution of v for b, (of which an hundred 

(*•) 44 To Altavarr , one and twenty miles from thfc Town of Frogs (see p. 244) we 
44 rode next night; a very pleasant place for earth, water and wood, and where we found 
"‘store of pheasants; a bird abounding in tHtese Hyrcahi^n towns/' <&c. (Herbert** 
Travels, p. 182, Edit, of 160$}* 
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examples might be every day remarked), and the lisp with 
which many Persians affect to speak. Alidbad, (in respect at 
least to Sari and BdrfurAsh J, is more correctl y placed b v Han- 
way in his map, than most of the other towns of this country 
(Trav. Vol. 1. p. 345). Forster, the third and perhaps 
the last European traveller who, before myself, has noticed 
this place, describes it as the “ small village of Alhabad;” and 
he mentions its well-supplied daily market. My computation 
supposes it a little farther from Barfurush than his; but it would 
be unreasonable to expect minute accuracy of mensuration 
from those who on horseback and with much difficulty, cross 
during winter the intermediate tract of country, by such a road 
as he found there on the 29th of January 1784, and Ion the. 
10th of March 1812. His account, given in the note may 
without any alteration be applied to its present state(*°). 

At Atthb&d the accommodations were excellent; many 
bouses reminded me of some in Brabant and Flanders ; seve- 
ral were roofed with very good red tiles, each about thirteen 
inches long, and resembling a half cylinder (See Misc. PI. fig. 
25). Twp handsome rooms were assigned to me by the Ked 
Khudd.at his own mansion ; but this arrangement probably 
caused much inconvenience to the females of his household,, 
who on my arrival had removed to the Harem of a neighbour; 
whence, with twenty other women, some wrapped in white 
sheets, many in a striped or cross- barred stufflike our Scotch 
plaid, they amused themselves from the walls, and among the 
orange trees, by staring at a Farangki whenever I walked out; 

»»^«. «.,« .»*«»«»** ,,t **** , ** <> ************* <>tl> ****** 

{“) “The road this day tfas the wont I ever had travelled on, and required in ihe 
« winter season continued labour to make it passable. Though deep ditches are ex- 
« tended on each aide, and drains cut across to carry off the extraordinary moisture of 

“the soil, we proceeded with much difficulty and hazard "(Forster’s journey from Bengal 
to England, &c. Vol. II. p. 203. 4to edit.) It is probable that he only visited the few 
hovels of AliibAd acQbining that part called the Bazir: and calculated the distance ac- 
cordingly ; this may be inferred from his particular notice of the market, and bis silence 
the large and handsome farm houses and other buildings which constitute 
what 1 have denominated the village; and which are scattered at a distance of almost 
two miles from the B6t&r> in a direction nearly southeastern, and therefore, by so 
much the more remote from B6rf&rfoh t the object of Mr. Forster's journey. So ob- 
servant and ingenious a travelleravould scarcely have omitted to mention a spot of such < 
striking beauty. His measurement from the B&ttr> and mine from the village, will thua* 
induce the difference of our respectiv%calculations, almost to nothing 
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two or three, neither the youngest nor the prettiest, came 
frequently to whichever of my rooms I did not actually 
occupy at the moment, in search of slippers, coffee-cups, a 
spoon, a china bowl, or some other trifling article which they 
had left behind them. This place abounds in provisions of 
every kind; 1 was feasted off six or seven ample dishes, 
(among which one contained pheasant) with three porcelain 
bowls of different sherbets ; besides mast or sour-milk), 

sweet-meats, pomegranates and oranges; there was bread, 
also, but it had been brought from Sari, as all made at Ali- 
ilbad (if local report may be credited) invariably proved 
unwholesome, and in some instances had occasioned death. 
In the evening I received a visit from Muh.ammed Shrri'v 
Kija'n, whom the Prince had appointed to accompany me 
as an additional Mchmdnclar ; soon after came the principal 
lied K/itidd and other house-holders of the village; they ask- 
ed many questions about Yangidmiid or America, a subject 
respecting which they evinced as much inquisitiveness and 
ignorance as had often been displayed by men of higher 
rank in the south of Persia. They assured me that the /wsh- 
ehs, “ gnats or mosquitoes,” had not yet appeared though my 
legs were smarting, at the same time, from some Hies so much 
resembling them, and so numerous that in the night 1 found 
it necessary to spread the gauze curtains over my bed. The 
weather was delightfully mild during the day ; at three o’clock 
(without any tire in the room, all doors and windows being 
open), the quicksilver in Fahrenheit’s Thermometer ro^e to 
54; the evening was cold and rendered a bright charcoal 
fire agreeable. It was here customary, as I understood, for 
many persons to assemble in the winter nights about a 
wooden frame, nearly four feet square and seventeen or eigh- 
teen inches high, placed over a hole dug in the earthen floor 
and filled with burning charcoal; each person applies his 
feet to the frame, lays his head on a pillow or cushion, and 
one great /cAdf(uJUl) (a quilted sheet, or stuffed counterpane) 
is thrown over all w ho are thus kept warm during a sleep of 
several hours. In my room was one of those wooden f rames, 
which the servants called a kursi (■<-/); this name is given 
also to a chair, a throne, or any raised and moveable seat. 
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Soon after seven o’clock on the 28th of February, we set 
out from Alidbdd; and having proceeded half a farsang in 
the direction of N. N. W. (Mount Damdvand bearing nearly 
S. W.) we halted some time at the Bt'iz&r belonging to that 
village, and caused the feet of our horses to be carefully ex- 
amined, new shoes applied, or nails driven, a duty which the 
roads of Mazanderdn render indispensable every day and 
almost every hour; indeed there is scarcely a farsang with- 
out a naalband or farrier. This Bitzar (as the word im- 
ports) is a market-place, and not only supplies the village 
of which it bears the name, but all the surrounding country 
to a distance of twelve or fourteen miles ; the inhabitants 
chiefly frequent it on Wednesdays; and 1 heard that above 
one hundred cows, sheep, calves and lambs are killed in it 
for the consumption of each week. Beef was said to be hero 
a, much more common article of food than in the southern 
provinces. About four miles farther we alighted to breakfast 
under some trees of immense size close to the Sidh-rud (j 
or “Black River;” here I sketched a bridge forming part of 
Siia'h AbbaVs causeway or Kheyabdn (See 1*1. LXIX); on 
which we now proceeded with considerable diflieultyat the 
rate of two miles an hour, so ineffectually had several men 
been recently employed in repairing its innumerable defects. 
This road, as was still evident, must have once been a most 
magnificent avenue ; being of great breadth, straight for many 
larsangs, and beautifully bordered on each side with large 
and stately trees. 

At four miles from Sari I found IJusein Kha n 
(the prince’s masterof ceremonies) wailing to receive me; and 
with him a Mastoziji or secretary, and a boy of twelve or 
thirteen years, brother of MTrza' Sa'dek, my Mehmduddr. 
The istikbdl accompanying them consisted of about an hun- 
dred and sixty horsemen, armed with muskets, and lances. 
Having exchanged compliments, and conversed during a 
few minutes, we all rode on to Sari; and after a journey of 
fifteen or sixteen miles, I entered that city through a crowd 
of at least three thousand persons, and alighted at the house 
of Mi rza' Reza' (U, Vaztr or chief minister to the 
prince who governs in Mazender&n. He had provided for 
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me a spacious chamber, handsomely gilt and painted, and 
furnished with a magnificent carpet. The usual refreshments, 
coffee and caleam, were immediately presented by his servants, 
who afterwards placed before me two travs containing various 
preserved fruits, and many sweetmeats; cold pheasant, lamb, 
and sherbet of different kinds; all these were offered merely 
as a breakfast, and Ismaail hinted that the Vazirx cooks were 
already engaged in preparing a sumptuous shami the 

dinner or evening meal. 

During breakfast several large Russian bottles of red wine 
were sent by my kind host, although much of that which I 
had before received from him, yet remained. At four o’clock 
this minister honoured me with a visit; he had just returned 
from the prince’s palace, and wore his full court dress, of stiff 
gold brocade, with fur. Ilis son, my Mehmhndhr , (a man 
about twenty-three years old) accompanied him ; but stood, 
in a respectful manner, during three quarters of an hour, 
whilst the Vazir continued with me; it was well known, how- 
ever, that the strongest affection subsisted between them ; yet 
according to the custom of Persia, filial reverence prohibited 
his sitting in the presence of his father ; at least among stran- 
gers or on ceremonious occasions. I remarked also, that 
although perfectly well qualified, and before others always 
ready, to converse agreeably ; he now only spoke in answer to 
questions. The Vazir and I sat on one nammed, and by his 
invitation, Mu'la' Abba's, after a few minutes seated himself 
in an opposite corner of the room. Having officially pre- 
sented many compliments of congratulation on my arrival, 
f rom the prince, and less formally from fmnself, the minister 
fixed an hour for introducing me at court the next dav. We 
then talked on various subjects; he enumerated the towns in 
this country most worthy of inspection, and calculated the . 
intermediate distances; endeavouring to prove that I might 
remain his guest at Sari five or six days, visit all those placed 
yet be at home in Tehran on the feast of Naurhz , according 
to my declared wish and intention. Conversing on various 
kinds of fruits, he made a sign to his servants who crowded 
about the doors and windows, (as usual during the visit of a. 
Persian nobleman) ; they soon brought a large tray of or&Hr- 
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ges and lemons, which had grown in the gardens of the Vazlrs 
house; indeed the court before my chamber contained several 
orange trees, loaded with fruit apparently ripe. Of local 
antiquities 1 could not obtain much information, and began 
to apprehend that many Venerable monuments which some 
of my manuscripts described asvisible here, no longer existed, 
or that at least their names had been forgotten. On this sub- 
ject, indeed, any very confident expectations might have 
been repressed by a^passage in the MS. TarUch i Tabristdn , 
which, relating various events of the Muhammedan year 32.3, 
(or of our era 936) mentions that “in this year an inundation 
“occurred at Sari, which totally destroyed that city; and 
“of its former buildings left none remaining; and all thu 
“ inhabitants of San retired to the hilly country, until God 
“ had reduced the water”( 2 ‘). It will appear, however, from 
other extracts of the same work, that some mounds of earth 
or tumular monuments extremely ancient, must have resisted 
the violence of this flood which easily swept away the houses, 
at that time here and throughout Tabristdn, very frail struc- 
tures, as we learn from Ebn I1aukal(**). The Vazir left 
me extremely pleased with the affability and politeness of his 
manners; and I soon teceived further proofs of his hospita- 
lity; several trays containing a dinner in quantity sufficient for 
eight or ten hungry travellers, and in delicacy suited to palates 
much more nice than mine; his servants also illuminated my 
room most brilliantly with many thick candles each about 
four .feet long, in large and very handsome silver shamaadam 
or candlesticks, placed on the floor at regular intervals; some 
chcrdghduns or oil-lamps being interspersed. 

Early on the 29lh, Mi'rza' Sa'dek came by the Vazir' s 
desire to ask how I had passed the night; he brought with 

Wj ** 3 It ) ( 21 ) 

jt>j£ ^ j\ {J*** 

(*») Orient. Geogr. p 179; and the manuscript Stfr at bektan , which tells us that 
&&V > 4 J \jj “the materials with which their houses 

“ we UuiltjSoiisist chief!)' in wood and reeds," These words of oue who travelled iu 
the tepth century, are now, in tiie eighteenth, equally applicable. 
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him his favourite brother, several years younger than himself; 
anti this boy observed towards the Mi'kza' as much respect 
as a vjoiutowards his father. Notwithstanding my invitation, 
he would not presume to sit until authorized by a look of 
permission from the elder. In whatever degree of domestick 
familiarity they may privately indulge, this deference is paid to 
seniority among Persian brethren before strangers and ser- 
vants. My nahar or morning repast comprised various 
dishes of meat and rice, with fruit and sherbet, besides some 
excellent fish from the Caspian sea; soon after this breakfast, 

I prepared for introduction at court; drew on rny chakshlirs 
(crimson cloth boots or stockings) and at half past 
eleven, with Mi'rza Sa'dek and an officer sent for the 
purpose of escorting me, I proceeded on horseback to the 
Arg or citadel, where the prince resided. We were received 
by Huskin Kiia'n, master of the ceremonies, in a small 
room, and sat there some minutes in high-backed chairs re- 
sembling those of old-fashioned European construction; and 
such as are found in the ante-chambers or waiting-rooms at 
all the royal courts or palaces of Persia ; here we were treated 
with ha tea its and coffee; and then advanced, making bows at 
slated distances, until we had arrived opposite the talar or 
open-lion led hall in which the prince was seated. liusEnv 
Kha n next proclaimed that Ser Viliam Vezli, brlUler- i-ilchi- 
Ingliz , “ the English ambassador’s brother was desirous of 
paying homage to his royal highness, the Shdhzadeh” or 
“ offspring of the king,” and for this purpose had come from 
Tehran. The prince replied, as usual on similar occasions, 
Kfntshdmed, “ he is welcome.” Having been conducted to 
the hall of audience, 1 seated myself fliiere, by a nod, he 
seemed to direct; for during two or three minutes not one 
word was spoken; at length he repeated the welcome with a 
loud voice; expressed the pain he imd sufferred on hearing of 
the Ambassador’s illness; made numerous inquiries concern- 
ing the King of England, whom he styled his uncle; the num- 
ber ot his sons; ol his troops and ships; the size and popu- 
lation ot “ Landau ” our great metropolis. The “ new world,” 
Yangi-dunia or America, was not forgotten. He ‘lamented 
that the roads of Mazenderan were so bad, and mentioned 
the snow and wind of I'iHaktih. I took an opportunity of* 
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declaring that my reception and entertainment at his capital 
had completely effaced every recollection of fatigue or danger; 
and, after an interview of about half an hour, 1 retired with 
the customary ceremonies, and returned to my apartment at 
the Vatin. Prince Muham m id Ku li Mi'rza'Oj^., 1» 
appeared to be in his twenty-seventh or twenty-eighth year, 
and of a slender form; his face seemed a little marked by the 
small-pox; and his b^rd in length almost equalled the king's; 
his manner, which at first might have been reckoned formal 
and cold, after a few minutes relaxed into a pleasing gracious- 
ne$s( M ). His mother is of an illustrious Mdzcnderdni tribe, and 
many persons consider him as possessing strong claims to the 
future inheritance of the crown; he has ten or twelve children, 
one of whom, a boy about eight years old, has lately been 
appointed governor of Asterdbdd On my first visit, 

the prince’s dress was extremely rich, of a dark green colour; 
he wore bazii-bands of jewels on his arms; diamonds, pearls, and 
emeralds decorated his camr-band or girdle, and his dagger, and 
wereprofusely scattered in his lap, and on the carpet near him. 
But this display, however brilliant, could not much dazzle 
one who had lately seen the full lustre of his royal father on 
the throne. The same ceremonies were observed here as at 
the other Persian courts. The Vazir stood, during the time 
of my audience, at one end of the room; near him was a row 
of other ministers, mastotvfis, secretaries and ushers; several 
officers of state in furred dresses remained outside in tin; open 
space before the palace; and a large passage leading to it 
was filled with tufangchis or musketeers, sitting on benches. 
1 remarked many workmen employed here, in repairing old 
rooms, or constructing new, for the last earthquake (three 
or four years ago) had done considerable damage to the arg 
and to most of the other edifices at S/tri. The principal Divan 
Khdneh (<oU u l^o) or hall of audience, had suffered from it; 
and the chamber in which the prince received me belonged 
to his khalwet (o>jU) or private apartments; it was handsome- (**) 

(**) Tht prince was described by some of bis courtiers, as an admirable horseman,, 
and no less excellent as a poet ; of bis verses Sheri'f Kh A'Njrunseribed for me several 
pages; which furnish a very favourable speciimu; flic poetical sum me assumed by. 

tbje priuce in ihese compositions is Kuusravi 
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and of good size; the ceiling coved and lined entirely with 
looking-glass, in thousands of small pieces; the walls were 
nearly ^covered with pictures of gaudy colours, but most 
inac&irate as to their perspective and proportions. An im- 
mense battle-piece was particularly conspicuous ; and next, 
the representation of an extraordinary group, expressing the 
power of beauty in a manner highly ridiculous; the princi- 
pal personage being Sheikh Senaan £u.a), a grey- 
bearded Musulman, who, though he had attained the reputa- 
tion of sanctity, became so fascinated by the charms of a 
fair Christian, that he was induced not only to drink wine 
like an infidel, but to contaminate himself and scandalize 
all true believers by eating pork( 34 ). 

When it was known that the Vazir had returned from court 
I hastened to pay him my respects. He mentioned that the 
late earthquake had not only injured several, and totally 
destroyed some houses at Sari, but had also killed many of 
the inhabitants; that it had pervaded a great portion of Ala- 
zenderan, and that at A’tnul particularly, its violence had been 
most severely felt. I expressed my apprehensions of having 
wearied the prince with too long a visit, adding that his affa- 
bility and politeness had caused me to forget the lapse of 
time. “I perceived,” says the Vazir “ that during this day's 
“ audience, }'ou seemed to me twice, as if desirous of going 
“ away ; but his Royal Highness’s looks at the same moments, 
“expressed a wish that the interview should not terminate 
“ so soon.” The course of conversation proved that the VAzir 
'was eminently accomplished as a linguist; and from mbse- 
quent information communicated by different persons, it ap- 
peared that besides his mother-tongue, he understood the Ara- 
bick ; Turkish as spoken in the East and West; the Georgian 


( a4 ) In this picture, the dukhter or “ damsel,” approaching the saint, is attended by 
an ill looking fellow habited in such clothes as were worn in France or England about 
an hundred years ago ; these shew him to be a Farangki or European ; and a black pig 
which he carries under his arm sufficiently proves him, in this country, to be a Christian* 
The story of Sheikh Senaan is a favourite subject among the Persians; and this 
pig scene expresses, to their gross perceptions, the influence of love, much niorefbrci* 
My than “Cupid taming a Lion/* or the most refined and beautiful allegory of classic 
cal antiquity. 
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and Armenian languages; the M&zender&ni and other provin- 
cial dialects. On philology, a' subject at all times most 
interesting to me, our discourse was now insensibly protracted 
to so late an hour that I necessarily postponed, until the’ next 
day, my intended examination of those structures which 
Hanway (Vol. 1. p. 292) has described as ancient Fire-Tem- 
ples. During my visit at the ministers, his son, Mi'rza" 
Sa'dek, whom he both loved and admired, stood in the open 
court outside the window, but near enough to hear our con- 
versation; with him was a crowd of servants and towns people, 
from whom he was only distinguished by the rich dress which 
he had worne at the palace; neither on him nor on them, 
did the Vhz'ir twice condescend to cast his eyes. In the 
evening my room was illuminated as on the night preceding, 
and its floor displayed three or four large silver trays, on each 
of which were several dishes and bowls with high conical- 
shaped covers, all likewise of solid silver and of handsome 
workmanship In these were contained pilaw and chilaw or 
rice under different forms; chickens, pheasants, lamb, fish, 
and the usual varieties of shir mi or sweetmeats, besides fruit 
and sherbet. An officer attended by eight or nine servants 
had brought this dinner from the palace; it had been prepared 
by the prince’s own cooks, one of whom, as Ismaail in- 
formed me, had inquired of him in the morning, what meat I 
particularly liked. When these circumstances were, some 
weeks afterwards, mentioned to a Khan of my acquaintance 
at Tehr&n, he declared that such a favour conferred on any 
Persian nobleman must have cost him, in sums to be distri- 
bute among those who brought the dinner, at least one hun- 
dred guineas or tannins ; on this occasion they had been com- 
manded not to accept any remuneration for their trouble. 

Next day, (March the first) the prince gave an additional 
proof of his wish to compliment the F.nglish ambassador in 
my person, by sending me at an early hour a Khelaat or “dress 
“of honour, "comprising a magnificent kabba (US) of gold em- 
broidery on flowered silk; an outside coat with fur; a splen- 
did. camrband or girdle, of gold brocade, and a fine 

Gashmerian shawl; there was also a very handsome white 
Tjurcqm^nji hor&c with a silver leading- chain. . I had originally/ 
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intended to explore, this morning, whatever remains of ancient 
monuments were visible near Sari , and immediately after 
commence my journey towards Ashraf; but the prince's va- 
luaoteTgift merited something more than thanks expressed to 
the officer who brought it; and indeed, the usage of Persian 
courts required that one who had been honoured with a robe 
of state should present himself, clothed in it, before the illus- 
trious donor. Accordingly at noon, fully invested with this 
gorgeous dress, and mounted on the white charger, 1 proceeded 
about three quarters of a mile from the city, to a kind of 
summer house, which the prince was building in the middle 
of a very large new garden. Sheri'f Kiia'n accompanied 
me, and after ceremonies nearly similar to those observed on 
my introduction at the Arg y I was led up some very steep 
and bad wooden stairs to the room where Muuammed Kuli 
Mi'uza' sat, wrapped in furs, "the day being very cold, and 
the cmarct or edilice open to the wind; a large cushion sup- 
ported his back, and he was without jewels or any other mark 
of distinction. He had come out to the hammdm or bath, and 
was engaged in superintending the plantation of trees and 
flowers in this new garden, which he had undertaken to make 
in hopes of pleasing the king; he therefore begged that I would 
walk through it, and report to his majesty its flourishing con- 
dition; and particularly the forwardness of some fine orange 
and cypress trees, lately transplanted. I had seated myself 
near the door; after a few minutes the prince desired me to 
come nearer, and we conversed almost half an hour; he re- 
gretted that my time for seeing the country was so limited 
“ wakt tang shud” (ai u^j), he ordered Sherip Kiia'n 
to attend me wheresoever I might wish to go in Mdzenderdn. 
He again spoke of America and its mines, and seemed struck 
by the account of the regent of Portugal’s grand diamond ; 
he hoped that the king and the ambassador would come from 
Tehrdn in the course of another year, when his palace and 
this new garden might be in a more perfect state. Having 
taken leave of the prince I walked with Sherif Kha'n and 
Mi'rza' Sa'dek through most parts of the garden(* 5 ); and 


( W ) It was equally divided at right angles by two principal walks, and at the point 
where they crossed each other, stood the summer house, or mfiret (c-JjUc), in which 
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returned to my manzel (Jpc*) or lodging at half past one ; 
then gladly divested myself of the cumbrous finery, gold bro- 
cade, furs and shawls ; and still more gladly, of tli stkafsh 
(tJJtj or loose slippers with wooden heels two inches*i»»$i, in 
which I had contrived, not without much pain and difficulty, 
to walk above a mile in the prince’s gardens. The day was 
now gloomy, and rain began to fall. Fahrenheit's Thermo- 
meter stood at 53 in the room not warmed by a fire. 

I then rode out to visit those monuments which IJanway 
dignified with the title of Fire-temples ; but some, as my guide 
declared, had been destroyed by the late earthquake, and 
considerable heaps of ruins seemed to confirm his report ; 
these heaps, however, were merely masses of brick masonry, 
and there is reason to believe not very ancient, for one gumbal 
yet remaining entire, and apparently corresponding in length 
and form to those described by Manway, is evidently a 
building of Muhammedan ages, and exhibits in very dis- 
tinct characters an Arabick inscription which the heavy rain 
prevented me from copying. This and the remains of sim- 
ilar structures, though probably not exceeding five, six or 
seven centuries in antiquity, bear the names of Feuidu’n 
Salm/IVr and other illustrious personages whose celebrity 
was established near two thousand years before. One person 
mentioned the “ Tomb of Cans,’’ and affected to suppose that it 
contained the ashes of that monarch or Cat, whom our writers 
call Darius the Mede, as we learn from Sir William Jones. 
It must be acknowledged that according to Firdausi’s 
historical poem, Caicaus invaded Md sender An, and was de- 
tained there as a captive by the inhabitants ; but the same 


the prince sat* On the right and left of this building the main walk terminated in 
small emdrtt $ or lodges for gardeners and labourers. The walk which intersected 
this, commenced at the entrance, uuder an emdret, serving as a guard house for twenty 

or thirty soldiers ; and at its opposite extremity was a hawz or reservoir of 

water, so considerable that some affected to call it the deriuchth or ^ a ^ c * 

Adjoining this I saw the hath, which some servants had just heated for the prince; 
they were then engaged in preparing his rakhet i kammdm 0r " bathing 

clothes." 
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authority informs us that having been liberated through the 
bravery of his general Rustam, he returned to the south, 
which it does not appear that he again quitted(* 6 ) ; and this 
tomb-'Was probably erected in honour of Ca'u's, (CA'vu'sor 
Ca'bu's, as the name is sometimes written) one of those 
princes or chiefs noticed in the history of Mdzenderan as 
having flourished during the fourth century of the Muham- 
medan, or the tenth of our era. To whomsoever it apper- 
tained, the monument has been long since ruined. Yet this 
place might contain some vestiges of antiquity highly remote; 
as we are justified in believing by a passage of the Shdhndmeh, 
(jjjj according to which, Afrasia'b having 

seized the nobles of Iran or Persia sent them as prisoners to 
Sari; this event may be dated almost seven hundred years 
before the Christian era, during the reign of Naudar ; but 
we also find an earlier mention Sdri in the same work ;. v and 
subsequent parts of that celebrated poem record its name five 
different times. That Sari was numerously peopled, abound- 
ed with provisions, and exceeded Cazvin in size, during the 
tenth century, we learn fromEnNHAUKAt (p. 179) with whose 
account, as usual, the MS. Shr al belddn agrees; adding that 
although A' mul was then the principal city of Tabristdn, “yet 
“in former ages those who governed the province resided at 

“Sdrieh”{ 27 )' 

Hamdallah briefly describes “ Sdri , belonging to the 
“ fourth climate, and situate in long, (from the Fortunate 
“ Islands) 88-0, and in lat. (from the Equinoctial line) 37-0.” 
It is, he adds, a considerable city and the capital of Mazen- 
derdn. Its air is unwholesome; its products are rice, silk, 
grapes, and corn in great abundance( 48 ). 


(“) According to the MS. Mujmel al Tuarikh, 1 ’ Cm Ca'u's died at Istakhr or Per. 
••sepolis, and was there interred in the sepulchre of bis father*” 

AjiAjJ 1*1 (*^) 

j\ tjpy. } - pi CjWU. jAjS- j\ fjAjfa (vW?* j' (**); 

^ — j* ^ (MS. Nuihat al Culub, cb. xviii). The Persian writer here quoted# 
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The MS. Haftaklim declares “that language is inadequate 
“ to the praises of S6ri. The gales of Paradise derive swect- 
“ ness from its air, and the flowers of Eden their fragrance from 
“its soil. It was founded by Sa'ru'ieh, the son of Da'bu'- 
“ ieh, son of Gaw pa'reu, and from ancient times until the 
“present day has always continued to flourish; and on one 
“ side of this city is a most delightful plain or meadow, ex- 
pending nearly two miles”( 29 ). But we must not ascribe to 
Sa'ru'i'eh, mentioned in this extract, more than the aug- 
mentation, embellishment, or reparation of Sari; for it ap- 
pears from the Ttirikli Jehan Ara that he flourished in the 
first century of the Hejra , or during the seventh of our era. 
According to this manuscript, Sa'r'uieh, the son of Fahk- 
iia'n, succeeded his brother in the chief government; his 
uncle, after whose name he was called, built the city of Sdr?( so ). 
Novy, we can scarcely suppose that Firdausi, who lived 
within three centuries of this prince’s time, could have been 
ignorant of Sari's modern origin, or guilty of an anachronism 
by introducing its name (as in a line above quoted) into the 
history of kings who had reigned thirteen, fourteen, or fifteen 
hundred years before the city existed. These difficulties may 
perhaps be reconciled by a reference to the MS. Tdrikh , or 
particular history of Tabristdn , which informs us that “Tu's, 
“ the son of Naudar, and general of the Persian armies laid 
“ the foundation of Sari, in that place which even at this day 


accords, in the longitude and latitude of Sari with Na$sir addin Twi, and Ulugh Deig, 
whose tables are printed among the Minor Works of Geography, published by Hudson, 
VoLlH. p 106, and 138. But the MS. Takwimof Sa'dkk Isfaha'ni, places Sari in 

longitude (87-45), latitude (36-30). 

— dji — (”) , . 

tt-o U JU. b pf'jS j\ j {jl j 

J._x* jAj <— j\ ) <ui>U J 

MS. Haft Akltm. Fourth Climate. 

jfA j*Uj ^ <UiV. jl at C**) 

Chapter oflhe Sovereigns of Tabrittdn, Ruttamddr aud Mdztndcrtin. 
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“is styled T/tshn”( Si ). Having after some lines, mentioned 
the Kasr-i-Sheid ja S), a villa or palace, and other edifices 

constructed by Tu's, the historian adds “ and the remains of 
“ these are yet visible in the tumular heaps called Lumen - 
** These passages refer to the seventh century before 

Christ, The author immediately proceeds thus: “and res- 
“ pecting this place now denominated Sari. The king of 
“ Tabristan^), Farkha'n the great, of whom an account 
“shall be hereafter given, commanded Ba'v or Ba'ver, a 
“ distinguished personage of his court, to erect a city where 
** the village of Auher stands; the ground being there ele- 
“ vated, the springs of water numerous, and the situation 
“pleasant. But the people of Auher , by means of a bribe, 
“induced Raver to build near that place; and he erected 
“ the city on that spot where now is Sari; when it was com- 
“ plete, the sovereign came to examine in what manner the 
“city had been built; and havpg discovered the fraud of 

(MS. larikh i Tabristan ). dJoyXjo* Jjd 

(**) The Sovereigns of Tabrist/m were formerly styled hpahbad; and this title like 
the Latin Imperator, seems derived from military power ; for the dictionary Burhan 
Kdtea thus explains it — 

dUu, 3 

) Jol <Ua£ ^ ^\i j JjZ J j 

u Bpahbad having the accent fatteh on b , is a title particularly given to the kings of 
“ Tabristan ; and it also is used in the sense of general, the chief or commander of an 
“army, for bad signifies lord, master, or possessor, and aspah or ispeh, an army; the 
“word is sometimes expressed with the vowel accent damma on the b (bud); and ac- 
cording to the Arabick manner, Jsjahbad The historian Tabri relating various 
. transactions which occurred in the year 22 (612 of our era), mentions the hpahbads of 
Tabristan, who were all, he says, from Gtldn; and adds — 

diji * ^$* **1 j +j%i ^ Jj^\ j p* 

j' ^ "V* ^ 

44 And they had a certain chief, a very powerful man named Farkhdn , and he was of 
“ G<hfa,'and entitled the hpahbad hpakbaddn, or chief of the chiefs, (like “King of 
“Kings*”) and they were all under his control; and the word hpahbad , expresses in 
“ the P/trsl’Pahlavi language, a leader of troops, that is, one who conducts an army 
“from place to place,” This old title is also found iu the Shdhndmeh of Firdausi*. 
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“ Ba'v, he imprisoned him and afterwards caused him to be 
“hanged on the A' mu l road, at the village of Ba'vf.r-jema'n 
“or Ba'ver-a'vi'ja'n, as it Mas named from this circum- 
“ stance; and thetnoney which had been received as a bribe, 
“.Farkha'n expended in building a village, which when 
“finished he called Dinhr-Kqfshtn ; the village continues 
“inhabited and the name exists at this day”( 3 ‘). A confu- 
sion of locality, arising probably from some graphical mis- 
take, renders the text a little obscure respecting the exact 
situation of Sari; and Far kha n is here described as its 
founder, whilst the works above quoted, assign its origin to* 
his son Sa'ru'ieh. But this difference cannot much affect 
the antiquity of Sari; the father and son may have united in 
building it. The name however, (generally written in old 
manuscripts Sdrieh ) seems derived from Surfd eh. By whom- 
soever this city was built, its Masjed jdmaa or principal Mos- 
que, is said to have been thirst edifice that the Muhamma- 
dans erected in Tabrht&n ( 35 ) 

Among the ancient monuments for which I enquired 
without success, was the “ Tomb of Svlirdb;” this, according 
to Firdausi, might be sought in a very distant province ; 
but we learn from the MS. above quoted that it w r as actu- 
ally situate at S&r'i; for Rustam having at Bclikesh 
in the territory of Ruibn (Jo.f), slain the young hero Su - 
rha'b (or Surkha'b) not knowing until too late that he 
was his own son, caused the body to be removed from the 

Cjrjl fio i— ij’j) Vft — ' .Ji Va -« J Aj j (^) 

ykjl ao 4 Wl 4 Oy*j> oy, fjo j a j *tiot 

pOj* 3 ct-Jbp j d 

OU JU CA — > Jl Lsf* Jiff* Wa>1 y of Axij 1^,1 ^SiOf) t AjolO CUyitj 

&i\tjf 4 J \ 4 AaIILm li’ A*Uj .til A« CO^Uc jSt>y\ J Ol^j 

UuiijUj \j 3 \ d+*-jy) AJJ Jjjai y Oytf ij*iy^* of 4 AA pyui* 

j ouW oUb jj dd > ^ J V jd d*b\ l#V ft 

Jji Ait. jyA*» A JO ^ U off |»t ^£JSj\mO AA ^Uj 

(*f) y- — J i OiOytf JaI 4 fi f*z Jjl j MS. Tarikh 
» Tabritt&n, which dates the construction of this Mosque in the year (of the Hejrah) 
140, (of our era 767). 


2 M 
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scene of fatal combat ; “ and took the coffin, that it might be 
“ conveyed to Zavelhtdn. as far on the way as S/in ; there, at 
“the spot called Ldmen-dMn , on which stood the Kasr i-T&s 
“ of “Palace of Tu's,” the son of Naudar, he deposited 
“the body, intending when the weather should become less 
“ warm, to carry it away ; but (an accident hindering the ac- 
“ complishinent of this design) he himself did not happen to 
“ return ; and it is said that the tumular heap of earth opposite 
“ Tm's Villa or Palace, contains the grave of Suhra'b”( 36 ). 

** Respecting the propriety with which a classical denomina- 
tion has been bestowed on this city, I do not hesitate to 
acknowledge some doubts, since so ingenious a geographer 
as M . Barbie du Bocage lias not been able to satisfy himself 
on that subject( 37 ). Yet D’Anville (Geogr. Anc.) thought 
that in the modern Sun some vestiges might be discovered of 
Zadra-carta , the name, according, to Arrian, of the Hyrcanian 
capital in Alexander’s timef 88 ) ; and De la Rochette's beau- 
tiful map( 39 ), is in this instance conformable to the opinion 
of D’Anville. From manuscripts cited in the preceding 
pages, some inferences may be drawn to support the anti- 
quity of San' or Sdrieh; but if we could ascertain that this city 
had been called after Saru'ikh in the seventh century of 
our era, (which as 1 have hinted, is not impossible), then the 
derivation of its name from Zadra-carta must be annulled, 
and its identity with the ancient metropolis of Hyrcania other- 
wise proved. Both for and against ibis point, I shall can- 
didly state some arguments in another place, observing 
here, that Pietro della Valle, who describes this city as large 

jOy &\e£\ JA> V ^ ( ) 

See the •• Analyse de la Cdrte des Marche* et cle FEmpire d' Alexandre le Grind, 
“ par M Barbie du Bocage," annexed to the ** Examen Critique des Histories d'Aiw* 
4, andre," of Baron deSte Croix, second edition, p 819, Paris, 1804 

( M ) Ztabp6.icafira t or ZevbpaKapra, whit h Arrian slyles nfrv fAtyicrrrjv *b\tv TrjsYpKatiau 
De Exped, Alex, Lib. 111. Edit. Gronovii, Lugd. Bat 1704, pp. *38 and 140. 

(•) Indiae Veteris, &c* necnou Alexandri Itinera, &c. Apud Faden. Lond; 1707#; 
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and populous in his time (1618), invariably writes the name 
Saru; and as this word, says he, “ signifies yellow, the place 
“ has perhaps been so denominated from the oranges and 
“ other sorts of fruits, abounding there’X 40 ). For this I know 
not his authority ; but if we suppose that the ancient name 
related to yellow, an etymologist might derive it from a Per- 
sian word, which, by merely reading dr for rd (a transposition 
of letters very frequent) he could reconcile sufficiently to the 
Zadra (carta) of Arrian ( 41 ). 

Concerning the actual state of S6ri I must observe thaf 
though populous in proportion to its size, it does not cover 
much ground, nor did the number of large and handsome 
houses comprised within it, exceed probabl y ten or twelve; and 
of these many had suffered 3bnsiderably from the earthquake 
three or four years ago; the bazdr seemed crowded with peo- 
ple and amply stocked with provisions ; but the streets were 
beyond all description dirty ; and even those leading from 
the Vazir’s to the Prince’s palace so badly paved, that it was 
extremely difficult to guide a horse with saiety over the large 
loose stones and between the deep holes filled with water and 
filth, which arrested his progress at every third step. The 
time of my visit was not the season when those “gales of 
Paradise,’’ mentioned in the Haft Akllm , breathed gently 
here ; I remarked that every night during my residence at 
Sari, a violent wind began to blow about nine or ten o’clock, 

( 40 ) ** Sari) che e un Iuogo grande e popolato. — Si chiama questo Iuogo Saru die sig- 
“ nifica giallo, forse per Tabbondanza, che vi e, degli Araiici e d’ogui altra sorte di 
“frutti.” Lettera IV. da Ferhabad, Mag 1018.— Viaggi, Ac. p. 232, Veil. 1081. 

( 41 ) Carta or Kerta (softened into Gard ) is I he local adjunct, expressing a city, place, 
or habitation, as may be demonstrated in a hundred instances; Ttgrano kerta, Dardb- 
gard, the residence ofTigraues, Darius, Ac. (See Vol. II, p.3t7 u Added to tard or zerd 

(jrj) tlmwould form Zard carta, the "ycUow city," and jn conversation Zarda carta ; 
we have already round towns and villages called from colours, green, blue, Ac a* Sayz- 
vdr § Kebud gumbed , Sc c. The Greek transcribers of Arrian's work, not attaching (most 
probably) any meaning to the words, placed d before r and wrote Zadracarta in one 
passage, while in the next they render it Zeudra-carta ; in this unsettled slate of the 
orthography, it is allowable to suspect another error ; «md Zarda carta may perhaps 
have beeu the original name. Every reader of classical history and geography will 
recollect numerous examples of letters transposed and confounded by the Greek co- 
pyists in transcribing barbarous or foreign names, as P near gar d& % P atagarda, Per - 
sargard, Pas8argada,Sc c. (See Vol, II. p. 318). 
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loudly shaking the windows of my chamber, and rustling 
among the orange trees that grew before it. In the morn- 
ings also, there were strong gusts, but of short continuance, 
and rain fell abundantly both night and day. 

The broad accent was here very striking in words where 
the letter a comes before n, such as nan (bread), which 
among the southern Persians had always been pronounced 
like our English noon ; improperly, without doubt, but to their 
cars, and I must acknowledge to mine, very elegantly. The 
Tabri or Mazendcrani dialect was, of course, most generally 
used by the inhabitants ; many of them, however, seemed ac- 
quainted equally with Persian and Turkish. 

Early on the second day of March, preparing to continue 
my journey, X received from Mirza' IIeza' the Vazir , a 
brown ydbu (>A>) or excellent hackney of the Turkish breed; 
lie was, saitt the person who brought him, not sufficiently 
valuable to be regarded as constituting a plshkash or present; 
but better suited to the bad roads of this province than horses 
brought from Ispahan or S/ur/iz. Thus from the first moment 
of my arrival at San until my departure, incessant proofs of 
kindness and attention evinced the respect in which our em- 
bassy was held by the Prince and his Vazir. At half past 
eight o’clock having taken leave of this hospitable minister, 
1 set out from his mansion; our party being augmented by 
Muhammed Sheiii'f Kha'n and his servants^ 42 ). We rode 
through a considerable part of the city ; and at length passed 

( 4a ) Among the servants of Muhammed Sheri'f Kha'n was a jiluddr or groom 
remarkable for great sweetness of voice, which he sometimes exerted with such effect 
that his melancholy songs moved almost to tears several of my companions, even those 
whose rough aspect indicated the least sensibility ; and at the close of any cadence 
unusually patheiick,tliey expressed their applause, exclaiming bah! bah! or Utah! wah! 
to which some added the Arabick interjection barefc allah ! & <y — Hy — aIII 
all equivalent to good! admirable! excellent! Richardson's dictionary (at least the 
first edition) informs us that weh ^ signifies (in Arabick) “ ah ! alas! or (wehh) grief, 
sadness but the manuscript J'ar hangs explain it as a Persian W'ord used to express 
approbation aud praise; JOjjS’ uJ\ <ulS (JchangiriJ 

urf***)? ( Berhdn liatra), Wah *y thus appears as a distinct . word, 

although from the frequent change of b into tv (or v) $ it might be supposed the same: 
with bah or beh <0 good, excellent. 
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a gate where fifteen or sixteen musketeers were stationed as a 
guard. Near this, I endeavoured to sketch that tall gumbed 
with a pointed steeple, and to copy the Arabick inscription 
before mentioned ; but the rain obliterated each letter as I 
traced it; and we proceeded by a marshy road about one 
mile and a half, when we rode over the Pul-i-db-i-Tejin 
<_A Jj), a very handsome, strong and spacious bridge, 
erected by the present king; as one, built in the time of 
Siia'ii Abbas, had been destroyed by the river Tejin t or 
rather Tejmch , here exceedingly wide and rapid (**). Of the 
old bridge, some remains near the new were still visible. At 
ten miles we halted a few minutes on the road-side ; and here, 
during a conversation with different peasants, 1 contrived to 
delineate the head of one, at the same time representing the 
manner in which many carry the tabr or axe for cutting 
wood, and the form of this instrument. It is headed with 
iron, the wooden handle being generally about three feet long. 
Here I may take an opportunity of remarking that throughout 
most parts of this province, nearly all the men, several women, 
and even little children carried tabrs of this kind, cither in their 
hands, like walking-sticks, or resting by the curve on their 
shoulders, as in Miscell. PI. fig. 20. About thirteen miles 
from &6ri the cessation of rain enabled me to sketch a little 
jQpek (<oj) or mount, on the summit of which was a large rude 
*t|a/ stone called Takht-i-Rustam , the “Throne or Seat of 
“ Rustam;” for here, as tradition relates, that illustrious war- 
rior alighted one morning and snatched a hasty breakfast, in 
his pursuit of the DTv-i-SepTd, or “White Giant;” the forest 
in the back ground intercepted a prospect of theCaspian sea; 
this sloue was on the left of our road, (PI. LXIX). At four 
farsangs, or between fourteen and fifteen miles, we went over 
the Pul-i' (ib-i-Ne/ca , a high bridge, crossing the deep, rapid, 
and muddy river Neka ; this bridge is said to be equally dis- 
tant from Sdrt and from Ashraf w hich was to be our 

mantel for the night. When we had arrived within five miles , 

( 4I ) Rud i Tejin or Ttjineh r(td % as I find it in a manuscript of 

good authority, the 'J Arikh Aulum A vail and as Pietro della Valle writes the name 
which he says signifies the “swift river;” — “ Chiamano il fiumc Teggine rud die vuoli 
^<tir Veloce Fiume." Lettera 4, da Ferhabad, IG18* 
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of this place, a small party of men on horseback met us ; and 
half a mile after, an istikbal of about fifty; we rode together 
during an hour, and 1 then made a view of the small palace 
or villa of Sefi-dbad (aU ^>) which is perched on a very lofty 
hill, and ornamented with cypress trees. It was dibit by 
Sh a ii Abba's, and improved or enlarged by Sha’h Sept, 
whose name it still bears ; and, having fallen to decay, many 
workmen are now employed in repairing it (See PI LXXI). 
Near this, about eighty foot-soldiers, clothed without any 
regard of uniformity, and having muskets of various sizes, 
joined our party and attended us tor half a mile over ground 
which, they said, had once been covered with the houses of 
Ashrnf ; the first destruction of these they imputed to Nadir. 
S ii a ii : and what he had spared, the late earthquake ruined. 
These two scourges were, unquestionably, dreadful ; yet I have 
reason to suspect that the accounts of ravages effected by the 
earthquake, have been, in some instances, much exaggerated. 
It was now six o’clock, and the evening almost dark; we 
passed through the IVtzar; this and the adjacent houses (not 
very numerous), seemed to be slight wooden structures, co- 
vered with reeds and rice straw. We were admitted into the 
royal garden, a spacious extent of ground, exhibiting many 
noble cypresses, and other trees of considerable size and 
beauty Our horses climbed up some sloping terraces\'qt’ 
brick five or six feet high, over these a fine stream of water 
descended from the chushmeh or fountain, and intermediate 
reservoirs near the palace, where at length we alighted, after 
a journey of about thirty miles; during which we had, at dif- 
ferent times, seen the Caspian sea on our left, distant three 
or four tarsangs. I was conducted to a good room, and 
learned from an intelligent old ked Ichuda or householder, that 
Ash raj , a town, which in Sir Thomas Herbert’s time was 
peopled, as he -conjectured, by two thousand families, had 
gradually been i educed to the condition of a mean deh o r 
village. Sh a h Abba's s palace, described by that ingenious 
traveller (in 1627) as “pretty large and but newly finished,” 
had been burnt accidentally ; and the present edifice wa& 
erected by Na dir Sha'h. It bears, like other royal habi- 
tations in Persia, the name of Chehl-suthn or the 

“lorty columns,” although not comprising half that nuin- 
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ber. Its plan*, like the style of its architecture, seemed very 
simple; a roof supported merely on two rows of wooden pil- 
lars served to connect the wings, if so may be styled those 
brick buildings at each end, containing a few chambers. On 
the third of March, soon after sunrise, I sketched the ap- 
pearance of this modern palace and the wooded hills behind 
it (as in Plate LXXI); and then walked through all the ad- 
jacent grounds, attended by the venerable baghbdn ( W UU) or 
gardener, a tall old man whose beard was white as snow; 
he had offered me for a pish /cash, some small red roses, the 
first of this year, and related many circumstances relative to 
the palace, and several extraordinary anecdotes of Na'dir. 
Sha'h, whom he (when a boy or child, for the tyrant was 
assassinated in 1747) had seen here, and still perfectly remem- 
bered. It now appeared that these gardens comprehended, 
at intervals of several hundred yards, some magnificent struc- 
tures, each of which might even now, if repaired, be consi- 
dered as a palace; but with the emdret or edifice destroyed by 
fire, originally the chief of all, must have constituted a resi- 
dence of truly oriental and imperial splendour. But through 
neglect rather than time these memorials of Siia'h Abba s’s 
glory are mouldering to decay. That they were founded in 
the Muhammedan year 102 1 (of our era lb 1 2) we learn from 
a chapter in the MS. Tarikh Aulum A'rai; an historical work 
composed nearly at the same time; this account, however 
flowery, affords little more than the date, and the praises 
usually bestowed by the author on all his royal master’s un- 
dertakings. It mentions in general terms the “ baths, man- 
sions and tdlars and the formation of “orchards and 
•‘gardens resembling Eden, and comprising those various 
“ edifices and reservoirs of perfect beauty, filled with pleasant 
“and salubrious water, ingeniously conveyed from the lofty 
“ mountain adjoining into those hawz or cisterns which arc like 
“the celestial, fountain of Cawsar^) ; and those bowers that 


(“) Or as the Arabians pronounce it Cawthar . This is a river in Muh mmedY 
Paradise; “ sweeter than honey, whiter than milk, cooler than snow, atul smoother 
“than cream ; its bunks are of chrysolites, and the vessels to drink thereout of silver ; . 
“and those who drink of it shall nevet thirst." See “ SaW$ Koran” note on cliapteiv 
CVIII*, entitled AbCawthar. 
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<« might ornament the paradisaical garden of Irem n (?). We 
then read in plainer language that this place having become 
a favourite habitation of the monarch, “was now exalted from 
“ its original insignificance to the rank of a considerable town 
“ or city”( 46 ). Yet four years after this account was written, 
Pietro della Valle described Ashraf as “an open tract whereon 
“ little had then been erected besides the king’s palace at that 
“ time not complete; with its gardens and one street forming 
“ a bhz/rr , and many houses irregularly scattered in the midst 
“ of trees;” and according to a former passage of the Italian 
traveller’s letter, “ Sha h Abba’s had begun to build at Ashraf 
“another new city”( 47 ). Sir Thomas Herbert in 1627 (nine 
years alter Della Valle’s time) speaks of the palace as recently 
finished: “it is large, says he, and looks into very pleasant 
“ gardens; albeit, the building itself be not very regular, but 
“ rather confusedly divides itself into four mohols or banquet- 
“ ting houses, which be gorgeously painted.” He then adds 
an opinion, totally different from mine, that “were these 
“united they might better delight the eye. (Trav. p. 183, 
edit, of 1665). JVly ancient guide first led me to the Em/iret- 
t-Qhashmeh c jfu.) or “ Edifice of the Fountain;” whence 

a stream of admirable water flows in successive falls along the 
half-ruined walks, shaded with lofty trees, and once bordered 
with innumerable flowers. Of this emaret 1 hastily made a 
sketch (PI. LXX1), and then examined it, ascending to the 
third story through many spacious apartments, formerly or- 
namented with gilding, Arabesque devices, richly-carved 
wood-work, and mirrors, of which numerous fragments still 

0*) Iran or Arem, a magnificent palace with delightful gardens, mentioned in the 
Koran, (chapter LXXXIX), 1 shall hereafter have occasion to notice it more par- 
ticularly, 

J CjUI >j — -Jib j CjbjM J jkUa- (**) 

to H&«* J ^ 7-^\ fit iAj j JT& 

(") •' E luogo aperto, cominciato adcsso a fabricare, che infin' hora non vi h altr6 
“cbe la Casa Reale, non ancor fornita, con i suoi giatdini; & una strada in Bazar COB 

“ n>°l*e e raolte «Hre case, sparse senza ordine qu4 e 14 per mezo a gli alberi.” "Sot 

*' Maesta ha cominciato a fabricare un’altra nuova citta." Viaggi, &c. Lettera 4 da 
Fcrhabid, Tom. I. p. 848, 280, Ven. 1681. 
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remained in sever;;! fakchehs *' niches,” or recesses. The 

nails of some chambers had been completely painted, and 
in three or four compartments 1 traced the vestiges of an 
European pencil. Diana with nymphs at a fountain; near 
lur a large urn, and dogs; and some portraits, almost of the 
natural *ize. But from the admission of damp air. (all doors 
and windows having been broken or removed) and from the 
smoke ol fires kindled on the floors of those sumptuous rooms, 
both the outlines and colours had suffered so considerably that 
it was difficult to ascertain the subjects designed. Those 
injuries also extended to some pictures of the best Persian 
school; in which had been delineated, (for they were discern- 
ible, though faintly) very graceful forms and handsome faces 
of women, besides various representations of men richly 
clothed as in illuminated Persian manuscripts of the sixteenth 
or seventeenth century. There were also fractured pieces of 
glazed tile-work, exhibiting painted scenes from favourite 
romances; but most of this had been lately transferred to the 
neighbouring villa of Scfi-dbad, which masons were now re- 
pairing by order of the king or prince. In other compart- 
ments the plaster had been totally or partially cut out from 
the wall; with a design, as it would seem, of removing certain 
groups, the least worthy of preservation; for, from imperfect 
figures still visible, the subjects were evidently most offensive 
to modesty, but therefore adapted to the corrupt taste of 
Persians; or as Han way sa \ s of the paintings which he saw 
in another edifice here, “such as could please only a volup- 
(nous Mahommedan.” (Trav. Vol. J. p. 294). 1 next visited 
the Sdhcb e-Zumdn (^Uj i_^l»), a large struc ture different in 
its plan but equally map-stick in decay; and thence went on 
to a more extrusive building, situate among lofty chinurs or 
planes, cypresses and orange trees; and explored the recesses 
of its deserted apartments, to enter which had been the exclu- 
sive privilege of one man; and even to look on which would 
once have cost any other man his life; for in this h harem 
had resided the beautiful wives of Sha h Abba's. I after- 
wards examined the khalwet (c^jLl) or private chambers of 
that monarch, in an edifice falling to ruin, yet like those above 
noticed, exhibiting through every part, abundant proofs of 
former magnificence. In the modern Chehl-mtdn where I was* 

- a n. 
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lodged, some of the old paintings, neatly executed on tiles, 
-which had ornamented the palace destroyed by fire, were still 
preserved in the pavement of door-ways and windows. Ac- 
cording to the report of my venerable conductor, several hewn 
stones of the water-works belonging to the Einuret-i rhathmeh , 
had been brought at considerable expense from Astrakhan; 
he said also, that one of the noblest trees, growing in these 
gardens, owed its origin to a shoot or seed, sent either from 
Jarangldstan or Hindust&n (Europe or India) to Siia'ii Abba's; 
this was not mentioned until I had mounted my horse, 
and it was too late to ascertain the particular kind of tree. 
Leaving these delightful gardens and their princely ruins, 
we proceeded to the unfinished villa of Se/i-hbdd, already de- 
lineated in Plate LXXI, which shows its exalted situation, on 
a mountain finely wooded in some places, and in others 
covered with grass- beautifully verdant. It. was about a mile 
from the Chehl-sutun, and very little out of our way towards 
Farrahh-ab&d, which we proposed to be the mantel of this day. 
The former villa was most probably that noticed by Hall- 
way, and described by an earlier traveller. Sir Thomas Her- 
bert, as having been denominated after its founder, A bba's( 48 ); 
but since the embellishments and additions made by Sha'ii 
Skfi, this monarch’s name has been attached to it, although 
the present edifice, (of the Kulah Farangki class, described in 
p. 20, and inVol. II. p.2),has been recently erected on the plat- 
form and lower walls of the older building. For the trouble of 
ascending several flights of steps, we were amply recompensed 
by a glorious prospect of the Caspian sea, which w as, probably, 
six or eight miles distant ; but from such an elevation appeared 
much nearer. Here a bay was formed by arms of the main 
land, widely extended, and seemingly, but as my guide 
declared, not really, insulated. Of many buildings that 
formerly crowned the summit of this hill and contributed 
to the delights of Abbas’s or Sefi’s villa, there uow re- 


C 4 ®) "At some distance from this, on an eminence, is a small building which seemed 
"to he intended for an observatory. The whole commands a view of a very tifie 
“ country, and the Caspian sea, (Hanway's Travels, Vol I. p. “Abhnttbau f 

* also is not above two miles hence ; and far surpasses for a curious summer-house, ex- 
“ celling all his other for prospect, painting, hum.n on, water works, and a forest which 
* 11 8tored Wlttl 8 Hme several sorts," (Herbert s Travels* third edit, 1005, p, 105). 
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mained only parj of the hath and one end of the aqueduct, 
by means of which water had been most ingeniously con- 
veyed upwards from a celebrated spring in the neighbouring 
mountain to a considerable height; this aqueduct was of the 
kind in Persian architecture styled Shuter gu/u fa) or 
“Camel’s Throat;” having sketched the form of us remains 
(as in Plate LXXI1), I visited the hammfnn or bath, where 
many painted tiles removed from the chief palace lay neg- 
lected on the floor; some still perfect, but a much greater 
number irreparably broken. 

We descended from the eminence of Sefi-dbdd , went on 
nearly a mile, and passed the Dehi-Z'irxun o), a village 
dependent on Ashraf ; and soon after entered Lnujangal ( JC**.) 
or forest, through which, with much difficulty we forced our 
way, being often obliged, by stumps and branches of trees, 
to quit the rugged and narrow path, and ride in marshy grounds 
where sometimes our horses sunk in water to the saddle-girths. 
We had advanced between five and six miles, when a well- 
dressed chief at the head of twenty horsemen, armed with 
muskets and spears, received us very ceremoniously. This 
chief was Kah i'm Kiia'n Afgha'n ; he escorted 

us to his own village, called from its situation on a tumular 
piece of ground, Kard-Tapeh , or Tepeh (&j the “ Black 
“ hillock distant from Ashraf about seven miles, and in the 
midst of an extensive level tract, of which the surface was 
now covered with water and moist clay to the depth often or 
twelve inches, but in summer formed a rich and very fertile 
plain. Rising above this, the Tapeh or “mount” appeared 
like an island, barely large enough to contain the houses that 
stood upon it; all slight structures of wood, reeds and straw, 
except one emdret, a mason-work edifice (of brick) which had 
been erected tor the king’s accommodation when engaged 
qu a hunting party. As the name of this place, although 
Turkish, may have been the same, or partly the same, eigh- 
teen hundred years ago, I had entertained some hopes of 
being able, in this Tapeh or Tepeh, to ascertain the position, 
of Tapi , which Strabo describes as the principal or royal city 
of Hyrcania; advantageously situate within a little distance 
of the sea, and according to report fourteen hundred stadia^ 
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from the Caspian straits( 49 ). I thought it not impossible that 
the epithet Kara (black) might have been more recently pre- 
fixed; or that the Greek transcribers might have omitted it; 
thus Carta mentioned also in the.same passage, as the name 
of another town in this province, appears to want the Zadra 
or Zeudra placed before it by Arrianf 50 ). But I could not dis- 
cover on the “ Black Mount” any ruins favouring its claim 
either to antiquity or importance. In the time of Strabo, 
however, the houses of this country were most probably con- 
structed of very perishable materials, as in the tenth century 
after, when Eun Maukai, travelled, and as they are now, in 
the nineteenth^ 1 ). On our approach to this extraordinary 
village, 1 sketched it as in Plate LXX1I, and having break- 
fasted at the king’s hunting-lodge, proceeded two miles when 
we crossed a river of such depth that those who rode on small 
horses were carried down the stream for many yards; and the 
legs of every man were wetted above his boot-tops. In con- 
sequence of instructions sent the day before by my mehtnan- 
ddr, three or four branches of trees had been laid here so as 
to form a kind of bridge; but it yielded to the two first mules 
thjit were forced half-way over, and they fell into the water, 
avi ill a man who drove them. We purchased fish apparently 
of the salmon kind, which some boys had just taken in one of 
their nets or baskets ; all the adjacent morass was covered with 
snipes, wild ducks, gulls, and other birds. At the fifteenth 

( 4# ) Among the chief cities he enumerates Ta\a/3p<5K?7, fcai Ici^aptcn^ gat Kapra, and 
immediately adds, km to fianiXttov T«7 rrj 0 <pa<ri ptKpoy virep rrjs ZaXdrrqt ibpvpetov 
bte^eiy rwv Kacnriuty 7 rvXtoy srabiovs %t\lovi rcrpaKvaiovs ■ Strab. Ceogr Lib, XI. 

( w ) See Arrian, (Lib. III.) before quoted p. 266. See also M Barbte du Borage 
fAnal>se de la curie, Ac. subjoined to 8te. Croix's Exanien Critique des nistoriens 
d’Alexandre(2de edif.)p. BID; “ Strabon fait mention d’nne ville de Carta dans 1*11 yr- 
“ canie qui doit etre la m6me que Zeudra Carta” It is well known that Carta , softened 
by the Persians into Garda and Gard, siguified a city or town; and occurs in a mul- 
tiplicity of instances, added to another word; generally the name of some illustrious 
personage; if applied alone, as in the passage of Strabo, it iuu*t signify. <car 
“the city but from the next sentence we learn that Carta wa* not the capital. I 
suspect the omission of Zadra, Zeudra, or some other word ; t See p. 267, note ). The 
learned French geographer above quoted, (Analyse de la Carte, Ac p. Bi«) acknow- 
ledging the uncertainty attending Tapt, supposes that Amo l may be the place whick 
now represents it. 

( I! ) See the printed “Oriental Geography of Ebn H auk a l," and the corresponding 
passage 111 the mauuscript, ( al bctdunj quoted iu p 2bb. 
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mile (from Ashraf) we crossed, under similar circumstances, 
another river equally deep, then rode on the Kheyubdn or 
paved causeway of Sha’u Abba's, but quitted it soon for the 
intricate janga/ path, until, about the twentieth mile, accord- 
ing to my best calculation, we passed an old brick-built tower 
or burge (■&>), called Sepld-dar- e-bun “the root or stump of 
“ the poplar tree”( 52 ) ; where, emerging from the thick forest, 
we suddenly found ourselves within fifty yards of the very sea; 
the intermediate space being a smooth expanse of sand so fine 
thatafter the difficult roads which we had just left, this shore 
seemed like the softest carpet^). So many peculiarities in 
colour, taste and other circumstances, have been attributed 
to this sea by various writers, classical and oriental, that I had 
long been desirous of visiting it. My first observations na- 
turally were made on its distant appearance; viewed from the 
hill at Alidbud (see p. 250), it resembled any other sea; but 
standing near its waves, I fancied that they looked more 
brown than the waters of the Atlantick or Indian ocean, or of 
the Persian gulf; this colour was evidently caused by the 
admixture of fine sand; each wave as it approached the shore 

(“) ^ j\* The word ddr jb, according to the Farliang jRurh/tn Kate m 

signifies in its primary sense a tree; and we find sepid-dar thus explained in the same 
excellent Dictionary; “it is a tree exceedingly graceful in its shape and well propor- 
tioned, with leaves growing in a pleasing manner, and it is one of the seven kinds of 
“ btd or willow; it does not yield fruit or any other product; and it is said that between 
“ this and the date tret, such an antipathy exists that it will not become green, nor 
“flourish iulhe same place/' 

The name is also written > Scptddr and Sefiddr ; and signifies the 

"white tree" or “poplar." It is the gharab of the Arabians, or as some call it 
Uham according to H amdallah in that chapter of his Nozhat al Colub which 

relates to trees not bearing fritit. (See Vol. l.p.43, note 57)» 

( M ) As it would interrupt considerably this narrative of my journey, I shall place in 
the Appendix what was originally designed for insertion here* a section or chapter 
relating peculiarly to the great “Caspian Lake;" for so our Milton, (Par Reg. III. 
271 ) calls this extraordinary sea, and such Herodotus knew it to he; ' H’ds Kasim? 
$a\a aaa tart tir cun/n/s ov avpptayovaarr) trtprf SaXcnnra. (Lib L 203), In that sec *" 
tion an original map of the Caspian sea furnished by a very ancient and valuable Persian 
manuscript, will enable me to form a kind of “ Periplus,” which it is my intention to 
illustrate with extracts from the works of Eastern authors* 
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seemed white from froth; this it deposited on the beach and 
retired apparently loaded with the sand which it had set in 
motion. I could not perceive, even when on its brink, that 
marine or saline smell which so sensibly indicates the ocean, 
at a considerable distance. That the Caspian sea wanted this 
smell was often remarked, as we advanced towards it, by my 
servant Ismaail, whose life had been chiefly past on the shore 
of the Persian Cult' The only shells which rewarded our 
search along the strand, so nearly resembled the common 
English cockle-shells that I should have hesitated to offer the 
engraved representation of two, (from twenty or thirty now- 
before me) hail not an ingenious conchologist pronounced 
them worthy of delineation. They appear in Misc. PI. tig. 27, 
of the real size. No person with whom I conversed on the 
subject of these shells, had ever happened to see one con- 
taining the fish; we examined hundreds and all were empty ( M ). 
Among the wonders formerly attributed to this lake, were 
serpents of enormous magnitude^ 5 ); that such existed at any 
period, may well be doubted; for, although one Persian 
declared to me that he had heard from another, many sur- 
prising stories of snakes, vaguely described as two or three 
gaz long (eight or twelve feet), and thick as the calf of a 
man’s leg, which had often shown themselves in this sea near 
A st era bad, yet the Armenians and others who had navigated 
it in every direction did not recount any marvellous anecdote 
on this subject; neither does Gmelin, nor Pallas enumerate 
any remarkable creatures of the snake or serpent kind among 
the natural productions of the Caspian lake ; they found, how- 
ever, like other travellers who had visited the bordering 
provinces of GiUin and Mdzenderdn during summer, that 


( 34 ) Herbert enumerates oysters among the Caspian fish, (Travels, 3d edit, p ^96)y 
and Gmelin informs us that the rocks and mountains near Derbend contain “unnotn-, 
“ hre prodigious de coquillages,” both petrified and calcined ; Pallas also mention* 
the “coquilles appellees Peignes ” found in the Caspian Sea, (Hist, des Deeouv. faites 
par divers savans Voyageurs, &c Tom II. p 56 and 101, Berne, 17;9, oet.) Bell 
(of Antermony) saw on the Russian side, as I on the Persian, “no shell-fish except a 
“ kind of cockle, the shells of which are very pretty.” Travels from St. Petersburg^, &<;• 
Vol. I, p. 63, (Gdinb. 1788, oet.) See also Hist, des Deeouv. Tome 111, p. 77, fof' 
names of some shells found in the Caspian by Gmelin and Pallas. 

{**) M are Caspium dulcius ceteris iugentis raaguitudims serpentes alit. Q. Curt. vi.^k 
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snakes were very numerous on the coast( M ) ; and a passage 
in the Appendix, quoted from the great Persian geogra- 
pher JIam dallah, mentions the Jezireh-i-mdrun-6i-zaher 
K/j*.), or “Island of Serpents without venom.” 

The beach has been already described as composed of fine 
sand, over which we rode as on a carpet. It yielded neither 
pebbles, nor, I may say, stones of any kind, for the few that 
lay on its surface appeared to have been thrown, or brought 
as ballast for boats, from the wooded grounds adjoining. We 
sought also in vain for sea- weed ; with which and Caspian 
shells, I was willing to enrich the cabinet of a friend in Eu- 
rope. But on the subject of shells and sea- weeds, of the water 
and its dark colour; and the want of smell in this great lake, 
the reader must recollect that my observations were confined 
to an inconsiderable portion of the southern coast; which, 
perhaps, differs in some respects from the parts distant many 
hundred miles. There is, however, one circumstance of this 
sea, which has been remarked, I believe, in every direction; 
this is the freshness of its water near the shore. Strabo, on 
the authority of Polycletus, mentions that it was sweetish ; 
Curtius describes it as sweeter than other seas; and that Alex- 
ander found it so, we learn from Pliny; his copyist, Solinus; 
and from Plutarch^ 57 ). Its partial freshness is noticed by Ebn 
Ha oka l, and by European travellers^ 8 ). I was extremely de- 

(*«) n a, k ] wlicn we came near the sea we were no less troubled with snakes ; for if so 
“ be we left the road, and rid through the green pastures, they would wind about 
“our horses’ legs without other harm than affrighting, a/ufserying to persuade us into 
*• the common path a^ain ” SirTh. Herbert's Travels, p 182, (third edlf. 1(>85). See 
'also p. JIKL “Nos voyage urs ne croveut pas surtout qu’il y ait un pays dans J’univm 
“ plus infectfc de erapauds, de grenouilles, de lezards, de serpens, &c. que le Ghilan et 
“le Masanderau.” iiist des Decouv. &c. Tome II, p.438. 

* (*) Ywoy\vicv it vat to v?wp. (Strab Geo»r. Lib.xi). “ MareCaspium dulcius ceteris." 

“dulcior *it quam cetera maria " Quint. Cult. Lib. vi.iv. 18. “ Haustum ipsius mans 
“dulcein esse et ’Alexander inagnus prodidit ; et M. Varro talem perlatuin Pompeio, 
♦‘j-uxta res gerenti Mtihridatico bello, uiaanitudine hand dubie induentium amuiuni 
“vittosale." (Plhi Nat, Hist. Lib. vi. 17). Lase in Asiatica plaga dulee b matu 
“ Alexandro Maguo probatum est, mox Pompeio Magno qui beilo Mithrid Hieo, sicut 
“ comniilito ejhs Varro trad it, ipsis huu^tibus periclitari fidem voluit. Id evenire pro.^ 
“dtmt & mnnero fluminuin quorum tanta eopia ibi conduit, utnatur in maris vertant. 0 
Solin. Polyhist. cap. XIX. “ r\v*:vrepov ie tjjs «\\y/s 5a\urn/«.’' Plut. in Alexandro. 

(••) See Ebn Haukal (from the MS. al beldan) quoted in the Appendix, 
(Article 'on Caspian Sea}, also Jeokioson, Olearius, Pere Avril, Le Brun, &c. 
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sirous df ascertaining this point, and immediately on myarrival 
at the sea from Ashraf, lost not a moment in gratifying at once 
my curiosity on this subject, and my thirst after a fatiguing 
ride. The water was so slightly brackish that it afforded me 
a draught, not by any means unpleasant; thinking, however, 
that thirst had probably recommended its flavour on this first 
trial, I tasted and found it the same, not only soon after, but 
several times during my journey of two days along the shore. 
Among the ancient writers and European travellers (Pliny, 
Solinus, Olearius, 8cc.\ who notice this freshness, some have 
ascribed it, and without doubt, most justly, to the numerous 
rivers that flow into the sea, each for a certain distance accord- 
ing to its size or force, resisting an union with the salt water; 
but tliis invariably predominates, and in some places within 
one mile of the shore, in others within two or three miles; 
where, as Acnatu's and Mosb , Armenian traders, whom i 
shall have occasion to mention, and several Persians who had 
often navigated it, assured me, the Caspian “is as salt as our 
“ great ocean’\ 59 ). They further said, that between Mashthd - 
i-Sor and Langarud, (a space of ninety or perhaps an hundred 
miles) above three hundred rivers of various sixes, contributed 
to fill this extraordinary lake; and a Persian declared it a 
matter well known, that they exactly equalled in number the 
days of the year. This report, although probably much ex- 
aggerated, must lie founded on the actual and wonderful mul- 
tiplicity of streams; and is, in some measure, confirmed by 
Olearius, a writer of undoubted credit, in the account of his 
own journey along a part of the South Western coast( ,!0 ); and 


v 1 ) l, se tin* words of Anthony Jenkitison ; “ This sea is fresh wufpr in many places, 
■‘mid in oilier places as salt as our great ocean." H iklyit’s Coll of Vox ages, Vol. t. 
p. DU Anil Olearius having observed that the “water is neither salt if ir fresh,' on 
the coast ot Hyrcania which, lie says, is now culled KUan, (for Gil an ), accounts for it 
“ u.y reason of the mixture of divers rivers, which fall into die said sea on that side ; for 
“ ,n die *<■» Hielf the water is as salt as anv ollrer that ever f could taste of." Voyage* 
and travels of the Ambassadors, &c. English Translation, Lond, 1602 , p. 192 ; 


(‘ ) “ But what on the other side is much to he wondered at, is that though so great 

i:; u :; u r r ers ti,c ! rii,ute ,>f "»* *«*«» mt« ye t can 5 not 

„ i H V . " , ,: r r f - We a ' hr '» »**rdly he induced til believe what 

«, o" Ji, A j a er ""L Z a ^ver, : but whvn "» return out of Persia, between, 

« crossed h ,v ch ( amach !f' wlmh was twenty dates journey, we took notice that we bad 
crossed above f 'um-ore, great and small riven, we made no difficulty then to JMN* 
quiesce m the relations we had before received thereof," Ambaas.Trav, p, 19 J, 
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stiH more strongly by the testimony of M. Gmclih, thS cele- 
braleil liussuin naturulistf 61 ). A gradual rise in this sea lias 
been -frequently noticed ; not partial, as in the Mediterranean 
and other branches connected with the ocean, where the, water 
encroaches on the land at one side and recedes from it on the 
other; but general, as we learn from a Persian geographer 
quoted in the Appendix, the Russian observations^-) and the 
testi cony of English navigators^). This rise, however, 
seems so inadequate to the vi^t and constant influx of rivers* 
that it is found difficult to account, why the Caspian sea has 
not long since overflowed its basin, or risen to a much higher 
degree. “ This,” sa vs the Baron de Ste. Croix, “may be ex- 
plained on the principles of evaporation, which carries off 
“ a quantity of water equal to that admitted’^ 64 ) ; and he cites 
the opinion of Dr. Halley, and Perry’s calculation of the 
water which this sea mav be supposed to receive every minute 
from the river Wolga(“); after all, he acknowledges his own 
belief “ that the Caspian sea is a reservoir of which lhe waters 
“go to form the sources of those rivers that issue from the 
“mountains of Cashmir "^) ; thus corroborating, although he 




( 6 ‘) f n the spnee of about right miles, on the way between Resht and Amul are 
counted, he sa>s, two hui-Mlred and fifty rivers, running into the sea, many exceedingly 
broad and deep, w hich render liie passage across at some times impracticable for weeks 
together, and other# of th< tn torrents almost dry in summer, hut liable to excessive 
floods. •* On eompte deux t ens cinquante rivieres grandes et petites qui vont se jetter 
“duns cetfe m£me mer, sur le chemin de Rudizar h Masanderan (he travelled in 1771) 
“el rendent souvent la communication tres difficile II est vrai que Ion comprend 
"dans lenomhie beaut oup dc torrens qui sont tellement a sec pendant i’etfc, qu’on 
*a peine i trouver cuelque trace de leur embouchure; mais il y en a d'autres 
*d line largeuret d'une profondeur considerable qui se gonflenl tellement au printems 
*de meme que tons ccs pelits lot reus, que les routes eu sont quelque fois impraliqimblei 
‘des semames entieres " .See the account of M. -Gradin'* travels, published in the 
‘ Histoire des Decouvertes faitespar divers savaus Voyageurs," Ac. oct. Berne, 1779, 
Tome II. p. 413. * 


Mentioned by flanway, (See his Travels, Ac. Vol. I. ch. XXIV. p. 156). 

(**) Capt. Woodroofe, Han way, Ac. Hanway’s Travels, Vol. I. ch. XXIV. 

(•*) “Ce phfcnom^ne peut s*expliquer par I’evaporation ; qui euleve une quantile 
“ d cau egale a edit que recoit cette mer." Exam. Cnt. des His. d’Aiex. 2de edit, p 704^ 

(**) Philosophical Transactions, 1687; State of Russia, Ac. , 

(*) “ An reste, je crois que la Mer Caspienne est un reservoir dont les eaux vont 
“former les sources des fituves qui sortent des montagues du Cache mire-" Exam 
Crit. (2dc* edit.; p. 704* 

So 
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but partially quotes, the opinion long before expressed by 
01earius( 6r ). 

From that spot near the ruined tower (mentioned in p. 
2T7) where I had alighted to taste the sea-water, we rode 
most pleasantly on the soft sand four or five miles, the trees 
of a thick jangal being on our left within fifty yards, and the 
waves, on our right, gently curling every minute about the 
horses feet ; during these four or five miles we crossed as many 
rivers ; some of which, very broad and deep, it was not reck- 
oned safe to enter on horseback without a guide; add from 
delays in procuring one and various difficulties in passing 
over, the evening became extremely dark before we had 
quitted the sea side and turned towards the left into an intri- 
cate forest path. Here Siikri'f Kha'n caused lighted can- 
dles to be carried before us; at length we reached the river 
Tejin (or Tejtneh J, over which we were ferried in a large flat- 
bottomed boat; and I was immediately conducted to a 
spacious and magnificent tent; this the worthy Vazir , Mi'uza' 
Reza', had sent for my accommodation from Sari; it was 
pitched within a few yards of the river (here very large, muddy 
and full of fish), and not much farther from the royal palace 
of Farahh-db/ul (oil »,»), now falling to decay. Of this day’s 
journey, the greater part had been so fatiguing and disagree- 
able, that 1 perhaps over-rated the distance; it seemed to me, 
however, twenty-six or twenty-seven miles; but Sir Thomas 
Herbert, or the printer of his book, must have omitted the 
important word twenty , when he informs us that Farahh-Ab&d is 
Jive miles from Ashraj \ ca ). My statement will much better 

( 6T ) “Besides the mists which are very frequent there, and consequently consume 
“a great part thereof, the rest is returned by secret channels to the sources of the 
4t fountains and rivers, according to the wise man's saying “ that all rivers come out 
“of the sea and return thither again." Travels of the Ambassadors, Eng. edit. 1002, 
p. 101. Of this passage, notwitstanding the coincidence ol opinions respecting the 
sources, M. de Ste. Croix alludes only to the first part; " Qlearius pretend qne les 
“eaux de cette mer sout pompfees par beaucoup de brouiliards.” Examen Critique, 
Ac, (2de edit.) p. 704, note. 

(* 8 ) M Farrabaut , the Hyrcan metropolis, but five miles west removed thence, where 
“the seat royal in that countrey ha* been kept for some gen rations.” “The first 
“night after we left Atharaff we lodged in Ferrabaut, whh h is five miles from 

Aiharaff, . ' Herb.Trav. pp, 103, 19^, edit. 1066). Perhaps he wrote five league!#. 
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correspond to Pietro della Valle’s account; for in travelling 
between the.se places, even at a season when the marshes were 
becoming dry and the road was already excellent, he employed 
ail the day, except two hours, from an early time of morning 
until the sun had nearly set( 69 )> and the distance, he tells us, 
was “about six leagues’^ 70 ) ; which if he meant the Persian 
leagues or farsangs (as in other passages), would amount to 
nearly two and twenty miles( 71 ). Our general course had 
fluctuated between west-north-west and west. 

Although the best spot of ground had been chosen for my 
tent, yet its extreme dampness was almost immediately per- 
ceptible through the straw and a new carpet that covered the 
floor; there, however, I passed the night without any incon- 
venience or unpleasant consequence; and on the fourth rose 
before six o’clock, being desirous of visiting the palace called 
J ehan-nemd t und various remains of other edifices which had ren- 
dered Farahh-aMd an object of admiration in the seventeenth 
century. That valuable MS. history of the Abbasides, entitled 
Tavikh-A ulum- A 'r6i describes the building of this city before 
the foundation of Ashrqf; yet enumerates both circumstances 
as events of nearly the same period ; the Muhammedan year 
1021, or of the Christian era lt)12; after a preamble which 
serves rather to display the beauties of florid language than to 

( 60 ) “ A i duedi Maggio (1618) la mattina per tempo, partii da Ftrhabad ” — sempre 
verso Levant? e semprr per piano, e perche i fanghi erano gikeominciati a seccare, tro- 
vanimo buonissima e gustossima strada — ad bora di desinare ci fermammo a riposarc 
un paio di hor»* — Ricavaleando poi caminammo fin 'ad un 'bora innaim al tramontar 
del sob* — finaliuente arrivaramo in Escref> n Viaggi, Let I era 4 da Ferhabad; Tom* 
L pp. 285, 286; Ven. 1601. 

( ™ ) Bscrfef, luogo lontano da Ferhabad intorno a sei leghe " ib. p. 240. 

( Tl ) Thus he reckons “ four leagues of road/' quatro leghe di *trada % from Sari to Far- 
habad; this the Persians at present always compute to be four farsangs, and in the ma- 
nuscript Tdrtkh Aulum A rdi, hereafter quoted, we find it so described; also in the lak- 

trim ot SA'DliK Is faham, who informs us that j\ jW ^4 

u Farahh dbdd is a town of Mdzenderan four farsangs distant from Sdrt and he adds that 
(from the Fortunate Tales) its longitude is ^ 00 0; and latitude (from the equi- 
noctial line) ^ 06 10. Notwithstanding the respectable authorities just cited, for 

the distance between itmd Farahdbdd , I am inclined to think it one mile and a half 
or i wo-miies more. The Persians both iu conversation and in books, compute by round 
numbers* and scarcely ever cotidescend to notice quarters or even halves of farsangs*. 
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communicate interesting particulars, we learn that Sha'h 
Abba's “ cast the anchor of residence in that spot resembling 
“ the enchanted garden of Irem; Farahh-dbdd , situate on the 
" shore of the sea ot'Khozar, and hitherto denominated Tdhdn , 
“ through which flows a great river bearing the name of Teji- 
“ neh-rtid” On the bank of this, the king caused lofty and 
splendid mansionsto be constructed ; “and as his mind wps 
“ always occupied, whilst he resided here, in promoting mirth, 
“the place which afforded him so much delight was called 
“ Farahh-abdd , or the Seat of Pleasure ; and every year he im- 
“ proved and augmented the gardens and edifices, and built 
“ market-places, and baths, and masjeds or mosqes, and cara- 
“ tdmeras , all of which he prosperously finished; and between 
“ this city and Sari a distance of four farsangs, he laid the 
“ foundation of a kheydbdn or causeway; and on account of 
“the frequent ram, and abundance of clay and mud for 
“which the places bordering on the sea coast in this pro- 
“ vince ( Dural marz or Mazenderdn, Gilun , &c.) are so pecu- 
liarly remarkable, the causeway was rendered permanent by a 
“ firm pavement of stone.” I omit several lines to notice the 
consequence of Sha'h Abba Vs improvements; “at no 
“former time,” says the historian, “ had camels been seen 
“in this country, going and coming; such were the difficul- 
ties and inequalities of the roads, and so numerous were 
“ the thickets and forests; nor had the inhabitants ever bdrcld 
“the form of those creatures; but now (A. D. 1616) camels, 
“string after string, are by night and day passing along 
“these roads”( 7 *). The same author informs us that when 

^ J3^ 3 j 3 j 

C->1^ j \ j & bjj ^ 

3 tj's** j Jjj? J/ 4 J ^ 3 J k: JO <■£ * *»> 

-A 35 j\ \ c6y*\j ^ J^r JXa>* ) <*AjJ 
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Sha'h Abbas had fixed his court at J Farahhdbdd, the chief 
officers and nobles of the empire immediately erected houses 
in its vicinity ; and so early as the year 1618 it had already 
equalled in compass or perhaps exceeded, according to the 
ppinion of Pietro della Valle, a most competent judge, the 
•cities of Rome or Constantinople^ 3 ). It was probably well 
peopled also at that time, for the king when inducements of 
advantageous establishments failed to attract, never hesitated 
to crowd a newly founded city with inhabitants, by forcibly 
removinghundredsoflamilies from distant provinces; thus, say s 
Herbert, (Trav.p. 183, ed. 1665), “this monarch wherever he 
“stays long, makes citiesof small villages.” When that ingeni- 
ous traveller visited Farahhabad{ in 1627) the town contained 
about three thousand families, (ib. p. 194); from the highest 
part, however, of the palace, I could not discern much above 
three hundred houses, or rather hovels; and these were of wood 
thatched with straw, and situate near the river among gar- 
dens and trees, by which others may have been concealed 
from vie^v- Of the royal habitation 1 examined and deline- 
ated (as in Plate LXXI) the principal em&ret or edifice called 
Jehan num/i. Although in a state of ruin, this bears evident 
marks of former splendour; the fine baths and some of its 
apartments might be repaired, even now, at a trifling expense: 
on the richly varnished walls of two or three chambers, not- 
wmistanding the effects of smoke and dirt, there still remained 
vestiges of several portraits, and of those pictures so justly 
and so quaintly reprobated by Herbert for the scandalous 
indecency of their subjects( 74 ). Adjacent to this palace were 
the bdz6rs , or rows of shops, now completely abandoned ; 
extensive brick buildings of excellent architecture, forming 
a noble square in some respects resembling the Mciddn Alt 
Capi at Isfahan. 1 next explored the Caravanserd , the Mu- 


(?*) « II circuito che abbraecia la citta e i*ran<li$simo, come quel di Roma o di Con- 
“ staid inopol re forse pifc" But the houses of this town, be adds, were all structures 
of cahgil terra e pa glia , clay mixed with straw. The Casa Rente or royal 

palace was the only edifice of buck; but not then finished (IG 1 tna non ancor Jinila, 
Viaggi, Letlera 4 da Ferhabad. 

i**y In the third edition of his Travels (printed 1605), p. 1£4; and still more quaintly 
ii) one q{ the former editions. 
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drasseh or college, the ftfasjed or mosque, the T)dr al Sheffd 
(UAMjb) or Tabib Khdneh (<oU. chA>), a kind of infirmary all 
handsome structures now deserted, yet so little impaired that 
they might easily be restored to their original state. At eight 
o’clock we set out, and following in a N. W. direction, the 
rivers winding course along its left bank for about one miltf 
and a half, arrived at the sea. We then turned towards the 
\V. S. W. Two Russian vessels lay at anchor nearly a league 
from the coast ; they were small, but each two-masted : we 
met the captain of one, with four or five of his men coming 
up the river in a boat, to purchase meat and bread at the 
market o f Farahhdb&d; he paid us the compliment of taking 
off his hat as we passed by, and his companions did the same, 
I learned that although the vessels belonged to Russians the 
crew were composed of Armenians ; and notwithstanding the 
war, a commercial intercourse was allowed between Astrakhan 
and the Persian sea-ports. This captain, named Agnatu 's, 
had traded here for many years. We proceeded along the 
k endr-i-deryai {^\ Jut) or sea shore, riding on tire fine soft 
sand, until wetted through all our clothes by heavy rain, we 
halted, at the sixth or seventh mile, and took shelter in the 
thatched hut of some poor fishermen, whose little nazv (_>U) 
or canoe was drawn up on the beach ; their nets extending far 
out in the water, fastened with ropes to stakes driven at cer- 
tain intervals into the bottom, and supported between the 
slakes by floats on the surface. They had just taken some 
fish of three or four different kinds, but chiefly what they 
called muli'i sef'ul (joA-i ^L.) “ white fish which seemed most 
abundant, and was found in. all the great rivers of this country 
near the sea; for several days it had furnished the principal 
dish of my dinners and often of my breakfasts. We had 
scarcely alighted at the hut when the hospitable proprietors 
heaped fresh wood on their fire, and with dexterity peculiar 
to persons of their vocation, seizing a fish almost three feet 
long, and still palpitating with life, instantly split it into two 
parts, and having rubbed these well over with salt and pinned 
them, with skewers of reed, to a stick nearly equal in thickness 
to a man’s wrist, held this close to the brisk fire, and soon 
toasted thoroughly the rndlu seftd, which thus simply cooked, 
I much preferred to pilaws of fowl and lamb, brought by my 
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servants from the last manzel ; these, however, proved a most 
welcome 'and extraordinary, luxury to our hosts. As the rain 
increased we thought all further precaution against wet unne- 
cessary; and mounted our horses during a severe shower, 
but remained some minutes to see the fishermen embark in 
their canoe, which was hollowed out of a large tree, and about 
twelve feet long, and fifteen or sixteen inches wide ; as they 
paddled on towards their nets, although the sea to a consi- 
derable distance is but a few feet deep, the waves which beat 
violently against the shore, lifted them up and down and 
sometimes for a moment almost concealed them totally from 
our view. Some of my party who had never seen a boat 
until the day before, were exceedingly alarmed and repeat- 
edly exclaiming Yd Alt! Yd Ali! (^lc \j), called on that holy 
personage to assist the fishermen. We continued our course 
on the sand until stopped by the Sidh rdd .U-.) or “ black 
river;” which it was here necessary to cross at the very mouth; 
a circumstance not effected without much difficulty and some 
danger; for having waited above an hour in vain, fora sloop 
which we expected to find ready, in consequence of previous 
orders sent to Mashchdi sar; Siierif Kha’n, Mu la' Abba’s 
and I, crossed the river on horseback, although the sea often 
struck us with such force as nearly to lift us from the saddles. 
Soon after we had crossed, the sloop arrived from Mashehd-i- 
sar, and at the same time some little canoes came down the 
Sidh rdd ; on these the baggage was placed ; none of them 
exceeded twenty inches in breadth, and it required consider- 
able steadiness, patience and activity, to convey in each a 
single mule-load without oversetting; one man kept the bag- 
bage firm while another paddled and held a rope to which 
was attached the first horse or mule; to the tail of this was 
fastened another; and thus a string of five or six swam after 
the canoe, their heads just appearing above the water; many 
mules, however, went across voluntarily, following quietly their 
old companions, and landing exactly on the spot where these 
had emerged from the river. Between two and three hours 
were consumed in the operations here ; during which time I 
gratified my curiosity by going on board the sloop and sail- 
ing in it about half a mile; I then returned to the shore in 
one of those canoes before-mentioned : the sloop was a small 
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vessel (of perhaps five and twenty or thirty tons); appeared 
ill-l)iii!t and clumsy, and sailed badly; each side was defended 
and heightened two or three feet above the gunwale, bv thick 
bundlesof reeds. Mere, at the month of ihe Stall rud, although 
there was but little wind, the Caspian waves produced a loud, 
hollow, thundering sound ; they looked white with foam as 
they advanced, and brown with sand as they retreated. 
From this spot Furahh-dbdd was reckoned distant two farsangs; 
and we proceeded two more to the mouth of the Tahir, across 
which we were carried in canoes, the mules and horses swim- 
ming after us; this river was very broad and deep, and with boat- 
men less skilful or experienced than those who managed the 
canoes, our passage would have been exceedingly dangerous. 
From an adjoining village situate on the Talar, this ferry is 
denominated Chapacur rud (j.jjL*-), as the name was written by 
Shekif Kiia'n. It is the Chacnporo which Herbert places a' 
little nearer to Farahh dbdd than either the local computation 
or mine( 75 ). At one farsang beyond this, we crossed in like 
manner the Mir e rud[j.j ^«),and leaving the baggage to be sent 
on at leisure, quitted the sandy beach on which we had hitherto 
ridden, and proceeded through fields and jangals (nearly par- 
allel, however, with the line of sea coast) untdl we arrived at 
the noble river Tlahbul , and soon al ter, among clusters of trees, 
wediscerned the Gumbed or Inidinzadeh’s' lomb at our halting- 
place M ashehd-i-sar ; near which we were received by the 
chief, Mi'uza IIassan with several of the inhabi- 

tants, who conducted ire to an excellent house. Mere I 
gladly ended the journey of this day, which had been per- 
formed during incessant raw From the last ferry (of Mdr-e- 
rud) to M ashehd-i-sar was computed a space of one farsang, 
so that with the distance already enumerated, we had travelled 
about twenty-two or twenty-three miles, almost wholly in the 
direction of West South West. Close to the house where I, 

( n ) “ We travelled along the sea-side and came rhe first night to Chacoporo , which 
“ is about twelve English miles west from Fefrabaut. The way we rode was close by 
** the shore. This town lies open to the sea, which beats oft so outrageously against 
“ her banks, that the inhabitants are oft put to charge in maintaining them* Here we 
^crossed over a fresh water that was about a stones cast over; one monethin the year 
** tis salt, as the inhabitants told us, but not the feason of it," Herbert's Travels* p* 
198, third edit. 1005. \ 
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lodged, were many orange-trees loaded with fruit apparently 
ripe ; spring, indeed, seemed very forward in the neigh- 
bourhood of this place ; leaves mostly green ; innumerable 
blossoms of various kinds, and flowers in abundance, ap- 
peared on every side. My room was well furnished with 
mats and carpets, and warmed by means of a charcoal fire; 
as the baggage did not arrive for two hours after we had 
•alighted, this served to dry my clothes of which not even the 
smallest part had escaped a thorough wetting; all my com- 
panions were in a similar state, and many of them, especially 
Mula' Abba's, felt for several days, the bad effects of this 
expedition. From some loud conversation in the court, after 
our arrival, Mi'rza'Hassan the principal householder of this 
town, seemed to have incurred theanger of my Mehmfrndar, who 
accused him of neglect and inattention respecting the sloop 
which, according to instructions sent from Farahh-dbdd, he 
should have prepared for our accommodation at the sea side 
two or three hours sooner. What the Mi'RZA'said in his de- 
fence 1 could not hear; but as he went away, my friends vented 
their indignation in words not merely directed against him, 
but, in the usual unjust manner, against the unoffending women 
of his family ; one prayed that his favourite wife might have, 
for a second husband, an ass ; another wished that his wives, 
sons and daughters might be carried off by the ferocious 
Turkomans; and a third dignified him with a title ecpially new 
and extraordinary, styling him the grand Kunnsdk J'ushi 
( *1, or chief of all Kurmsdks, a word which has been 

explained m Vol. 11. p. 543. To^Ii'rza' IIassan, however, 
I was indebted lor a present ofwo bottles containing very 
good wine, and one bottle of strong spirits resembling white 
brandy ; this was called maskii by the Persian servants, having 
been brought with the wine, as they said, from Moscow. 

♦ 

Early on the fifth I walked about Mashelid-i-sar ; it is situ- 
ate near the sea, on the banks of a most delightful and ci>»- 
sideiable river, the BahbaL To me the town, though not 
decorated with the remains of magnificent palaces, seemed 
largerand in every other respect better than either Farahh-dbdd 
or Athraf, for it comprisecPmany good houses of brick, and . 
a great ir um ber well built of wood ; some, even the meanest, , 

2. p 
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were inclosed within neat fences of sugar-canes. In the river 
was a sloop of about fifty tons, which several men ivere busily 
repairing. Sugar forms an important article in the commerce 
of this place; Mi'uza' Hassan sent some to meat breakfast; 
it was liquid as honey and brownish, but well flavoured. Of 
Mashchd-i-sar the name is modern, and I do not recollect its 
occurrence in any geographical or historical manuscript: it 
is here spelt in our letters, according to the general pronun- 
ciation ; and a Persian to whom 1 had applied respecting its 
orthography, wrote ^ Mashehd-i sar, and informed me 
that the town was so denominated from the saint’s or Imam - 
zddeh's tomb, before mentioned ; as mashehd or meshehd is used 
to express a spot rendered sacred by the martyrdom or the 
interment of personages held in religious veneration by the 
Aiuhammedans. We commenced our morning's ride at half 
past eight o’clock, and traced the winding river Bahbul which 
ran on our right, in a contrary direction, through a country 
even now smiling and beautiful. At five miles we halted a few 
minutes to view the pleasant hamlet o f Pd zavdr, {J\ .jb ) and soon 
utter Hannah Ke/d a name implying the village o tllam- 

zah ; both these places had good bazars. As most parts of the 
country from Farahh-dbdd to Barfuriish were under the super- 
intendance of Mi rz'a Rkza' the Vaz ' ir ; his son, my JWe/i- 
mdnddr , was received wheresoever we passed, by hundreds 
of the inhabitants with many congratulations and compli- 
ments. He led me to a handsome house which the Vazir 
had lately built; and here I was sumptuously feasted with an 
ample collation, and entertained with the vocal performance 
of a boy whose musical powers placed him above all com- 
petitors in this country, remarkable for its numerous and 
excellent singers ; his voice w as indeed wonderfully clear and 
soft ; and my ear being perfectly reconciled to the Persian 
style of singing, I was much delighted by his sweet and 
plaintive melody. From the Vazir's house we went on, after 
a halt of uvo hours, about one mile and a quarter to JMtftt- 
riish or as it is commonly called Baij hush ( 76 ), passed 

C*) The name compounded of two words, Mr ( .1) a load, and furttth (^.i) 
Belling, apparently alludes to ibe mercantile origin of this place; yet I have beard • 
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through the long and crowded bdzar and proceeded a mile 
beyond the town, to a villa not yet quite finished, which the 
Prince designed for his summer residence; situate in an 
island of the great river Bahbul , and denominated Bahr-al~ 
Aran, or Irem ( 77 ) ; as we approached I sketched this beautiful 
spot, which had been originally peninsular, but rendered by 
art an island. (See PI. LX All). The Prince' s new villa appears 
at one extremity, with a magnificent cypress ; in the middle is 
seen an tmaret or edifice erected by Sha'h Abba's, which was 
now almost in a state of ruin ; and on the right a bridge con- 
structed of boards and beams, supported on pil ars of brick, 
but without any rails or battlements; this connects the island, 
with the main land, on the B&rfurfash side. The general ccrnrse 
of our day’s journey had been chiefly in a Southern direction, 


well informed Persian declare that he considered Bdl/urush as the asf ( or 
original orthography ; and the vulgar pronunciation, it must be acknowledged, lends 
to confirm his opinion: this pronunciation, however, may arise from the perverse and 
common inclination towards an interchange of the letters L and R, alnady noticed in 
the course of these volumes, and evinced by my Bushehri servant and another stranger 
at our last stage Mashehd i-sar, which they persisted in calling Maxhchd-i-sal , although 
in this instance the inhabitants had not set them an example, amt the nature of their 
mistake had been repeatedly explained tp them. 

( t7 ) Bohr ( the sea or ocean ; *j\ Aremox Item, a terrestrial paradise; this name 
is first mentioned in the Koran , clmpi. Ixxxix. (see verse 6, 7 and tt). 

culi | *j\ lS->j Jjo j 

A passage differently translated by those two learned orientalists, Marncci and Sale; the « 
former rendering it thus: "Non ne aniinndvcrtisti quomodo se gesserit Dominus tuus 
"cum Adieu ; Erameis habentilnis columuas ; quibus non fuit creatum simile ipsis in 
" regionibus (Alcor. Vol, I* p. 700); the latter interpreting it in this manner, " Hast 
*Mbou not considered how thy Lord dealt with An, the people of Irkm, adorned with 
" lofty buildings, the like whereof hath not been erected in the land ” (Sale's Koran; 
Vol. IL p. 494; Bath, 1795). From the notes of Maracci we may perceive that he 

adopts the explanation of an Arabian commentator respecting the words Cj\ j 

u prsediti columnis,” or " habentes columnas which he supposes to be used in allusion 
to the gigautick^stature of those Adtans or Aditn , the people of Jrem or Erameans ; 
whilst 8gle believes, with those whom he considers as better authority, that they relate 
to the palace and gardens made in the deserts of ADEN by Shkoda'd, the son of Ad. 
This opinion seems confirmed by the innumerable passages of Eastern writers, refering 
to that magnificent structure, with which they compare whatever is most beautiful, 
sumptuous or delightful, in architecture or landscape. A description of this celebrated 
spot, literally translated from a rare Persian work, by Dr. Jonathan Scott, has been t 
published in the “Oriental Collections,” (Vol. III. No. 1. p. 32), and several MS., 
accounts equally wonderful are now before me; that will convey, however, to the reader r 
an idea sufficiently accurate of this fabulous paradise to which the Asiaticks so frct> 
gently allude* 
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but winded variously according to the inflexions of the ri ver-: 
it was not quite three farsangs from Mashehd i sario BArfurtish; 
and the Persians who seldom notice fractions in itinerary 
measurements, described the distance to be three light tar- 
sangs, seh farsatig-i-sdbk( n ) . We may compute it between 
nine and ten miles; during which space I observed a fuller 
population and a greater appearance of industry, opulence 
;and comfort, than had been exhibited in any other part of 
the country for thirty miles; the pasture fields were covered 
with fine verdure ; the other grounds highly cultivated ; the 
farm-houses scattered on every side, were most nca! and com- 
modious buildings, each with a good garden and orangery ; 
thetje were numerous plantations of sugar-canes. The t(it 
(cjj) or mulberry-trees also abounded here ; and as their 
leaves serve to nourish the silk-worm, were styled by many, 
dir a k li t-i-h break ( m or “ the silk-tree. ’’ Of the 

Prince's villa there was not any chamber in a finished stale ; 
that assigned to me wanted yet the wooden doors and glass 
windows, of which some carpenters were now preparing the 
frames; but its floor was soon covered with a handsome car- 
pet; the hearth glowed with a charcoal fire; and having set up 
my little camp-bed, I resolved to halt during the sixth, in this 
garden of Irem or “Terrestial Paradise ;” as some of the horses 
had suffered from our journey on the fourth, and required 
rest; Mu'la' Abba's, too, had felt strong symptons of rheu- 
matick fever, since our wetting on that day, and would have 
been unable to proceed before the seventh. X also wished to 
employ some hours in arranging and transcribing several 
notes hastily made on the road, since our departure from 
S6ri; and in fixing with ink or colours, the sketches hitherto 
only traced with a black-lead pencil. These tasks and an 
excursion to Barjurhsh I deferred as business for the next 
day; and explored meanwhile the remains of Sha'h Abba Vs 
old palace, and from the new building, in company with 
Sherif Kha'n, shot wild ducks and other aquatic^ birds 



(’*) &~»j* *->• Thus when a journey exceeded in some trifling degree 

five farsangs, 1 have heard them describe the distance as panje fariang i $qnffr 

jtw), five Aesiy firsangt. 
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swimming within thirty or forty yards of our windows, close 
under which the river majestically flowed. In the evening I 
received a visit and a present from Yu'suf Beig 
the Zdbet (LU) or chief magistrate of Btirfurfah ; on whom 
some bestowed the higher title of Hdkem or governor; 
the present consisted of sweetmeats, oranges, lemons and 
pears, with a high square- shaped Russian bottle of red wine 
brought by the Zdbet’s son. At five o’clock Fahrenheit's Ther- 
mometer was at 48, in the open air; but two or three hours 
earlier, the day had been warm and some slight showers of 
rain had fallen. 

On the sixth of March according to the established desttir 
(jyLo) or forms of politeness, I went with my Mehm&nd'&r at 
one o’clock, to return the visit of Yu'suf Beig whom we 
found at Bctrfurush, in a balcony open on three sides, to which 
the ascent was by very steep and inconvenient stairs. Here 
many of the chief inhabitants had assembled; and we were 
entertained with the customary refreshments of Kaleitns , or 
pipes, coffee, sweetmeats, fruit and sherbet. The governor’s 
son alone partook not of this treat ; for, though seemingly ar- 
rived at the age of eighteen or twenty years, he stood during 
the whole interview, in a most respectful manner before his 
father, and observed a profound silence. After half an hour 
I took my leave, and rode through different quarters of the 
town. which seemed to extend above a mile in most directions; 
it was very populous ; the houses, although many were com- 
posed of wood, had the appearance of being comfortable 
habitations; and the shops were well-furnished and nume- 
rous; especially in the bdzdr which constituted a street, pro- 
bably three quarters of a mile long; and exhibited all the 
bustle of commercial activity. To this place the Russians 
send cloth, paper, thread, iron, steel, gunpowder, locks of 
various sizes, mitiber (jyJ) or deal-wood, and BulghAri, 
that which we call “Russia leather”( 79 ). They take back in (**) 


(**) jejUii Of this leather the consumption is very considerable, as the Persians 
make of it not only their boots, or ehakmeht but, notwithstanding its strong 

smell, their matahreht (tj and other vessels for carrying water on a journey. 
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return silk, cotton, rice, fish, wood to be consumed as fuel (or 
himeh <uj^) and for different purposes; also shawls and other 
articles of Eastern manufacture. I have sought some ac- 
count of Barf mush in the old manuscripts both historical, and 
geographical, but without much expectation of finding any; 
for the Haft Aklim describes this town as one of recent foun- 
dation- Having mentioned Shrt among the chief places of 
Met tender an, this modern work continues thus; “and another 
“is Bhtjurush , a very delightful town or city which has been 
“erected in these (our own) times’^ 80 ). Herbert informs us 
that (about l6’27) he “rode to Burfmshdea, a large town, 
“pretty well built and no less well peopled”! 81 ): yet the 
word dea which he attaches to the name (for de/i (»j) or dehy 
,jbS) restricts it to the rank of a village ; and according to all 
the information that 1 obtained, its present importance has 
been chiefly acquired within the last hundred years. Some 
people of the place assured me that their governor could, at a 
short notice, assemble here eight thousand tufangchi 

or soldiers armed with muskets, to repel (what they seemed 
much to apprehend) any invasion or attack that might be 
attempted by the Russians. The country near Burfurush is 
flat, but beautifully wooded, rich and verdant ; the nearest 
jnountuius appeared at this time covered with snow. 

On the seventh, Mi'rza' Sa'dek being derirous of pas- 
sing a few days with his father the Vazir at S/nt. set out at 
an early hour, promising to overtake me at Shirgdh on my 
way back to Tehran ; and soon after eight o’clock, leaving 
most ofmy baggage, horses and servants at B&rfurmh, 1 pro- 
ceeded with Sheri f Kha'n and Mu'la' Abba's on the road 
to A mid ( J.,1) ; winding, after we had left the island, for about 

*♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

MS* tiajt Aklim — Fourth Climate* 4» 

CM Travels, p. 198, (third edition, 1G85\* he subjoins “ but the sea does not so much 
“advantage them as the land, by reason of that plenty of silk worms they noUrj&h ; 
“ and indeed the place appeared to us the pleasanter by reason of that plenty of wood 
“ and water which was as good as plentiful!. * He places it at twelve long miles front*. 
Ghacoporo ^Chapacur riitd above-mentioned), and might, I think, have added twO motet. 
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one mile and a quarter, along the river's right bank, according 
to a sketch made as we went on, and copied in PI. LXX1I. 
We then passed over a handsome bridge (of brick) constructed 
by an ancestor of the reigning monarch; here we lost sight 
of J^ie river Bahbul, and continued our journey in nearly a 
straight line, and the direction chiefly of west-south-west ; 
riding for several miles on the paved khcy&ban or causeway ; 
which, however, was in some parts so decayed and injured, 
that we were obliged to turn off into fields and marshes. At 
six miles we came to a stream over which were two small 
brick buildings; and we halted to refresh the horses at Kdsem 
Beigy a hamlet of four or five scattered houses, 

reckoned two farsangs and a half distant from Barfurfah, 
or half-way between that town and A'mul. On our approach 
within two miles of this city, about forty Ked k Itu d a a or house- 
holders, on foot, received us with an irregular volley of fire- 
arms; a Luti, or buffoon, then entertained us with various 
tricks, dancing in a ridiculous manner to the sound of his 
tambtik, or more correctly tumbik (u-OjJu), a drum which he 
carried under the left arm, slung by a strap from his neck. I 
sketched the form of this instrument, as represented in the 
Misc. PI. (fig. 28); it was made of wood, open at the narrow end 
and covered at the other with parchment, very tightly stretch- 
ed, as the sound indicated; on this he tapped with the fingers of 
his right hand. We met, soon after, the Zdbet or chief, with 
twenty or thirty men of respectable appearance, who attended 
us on horseback across the river Harhaz a little below the 
bridge of A'mul , which had been shattered by the late earth- 
quake; the stream, where we rode over it, although very 
broad, was not at this time much above two feet deep. I 
alighted at the governor’s house, having travelled five farsangs 
or about eighteen miles; through a country almost uniformly 
flat, finely watered and highly cultivated; in which the exu- 
berance of jangals or forests had been reduced, yet a suffi- 
ciency of*beautiful trees remained for every purpose of 
ornament; several villages with their flourishing gardens and 
verdant fields appeared in different directions at a little dis- 
tance from the road ; and the brick cottages with their red- 
tiled roofs, gave to these rural scenes an air of neatness and 
comfort that stroDgly reminded me of England. The day 
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being cloudy we could notdiscern Mount Damdvatid; but the 
great ridge of Albiirz to which it belongs, was partly visible 
with its covering of snow. The house in which I was lodged 
had once been exceedingly handsome, large and as convenient 
in the distribution of apartments as the general plan of Per- 
sian habitations would admit. But it had been more than 
half ruined by the earthquake; and one wall of the chamber 
allotted to me was cracked from the ceiling to the floor, and 
a considerable fissure newly stopped with dry bricks; the 
other walls had also, though less materially, suffered; and in 
many spots the fine old gilding and rich vanish (seldom 
equalled in the decorations of modern buildings) had been 
effaced or injured. Some Persian verses beautifully written 
in the t /title hand, filled a tablet in one'of the recesses or tdkcheh , 
over the fire-place, five or six feet high, and above three feet 
wide; these I copied, but have lost the paper which contained 
them. The Zdbet declared that this house had been built 
one hundred and sixty years; the poetical lines, if I remember 
rightly, comprised a date which confirmed this account. But 
an inscription of a very different kind attracted my notice; 
it had been scratched, on the lower part of the Wall, by a 
person sitting probably on the floor close to the fire-place; 
and exhibited, in large and very excellent characters, a vio- 
lent imprecation against “ tous les habitam d’ Amo/,’’ whom, 
without exception, it consigned most unmercifully to “ Le 
“ Grand Diable d'Enfer,” with “Amen!” the date of 1808, 
and a capital das the initial letter of some name, inclosed 
w ithin a wreath. I now learned that two gentlemen pf the 
Trench Embassy under General de Gardane had, on their 
tour through Mdzenderdn , occupied this room; but by what 
offence “all the inhabitants 0/ A' mid” had incurred their indig- 
nation, was not explained. 

In the evening of this day, and early the next morning, I 
explored the remains of a city once regarded as the capital of 
Tabrixtdn, and celebrated for its beauty, extent and numerous 
population; but now fallen much below its original import- 
ance, and wearing an air of poverty, gloom and progressive - 
decay ; yet several good shops still remained, and the bhzdr 
seemed crowded with people; most of the inhabited hotisess 
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were, like the bdzfir , constructed of wood, and either roofed 
with boards or thatched with straw; but the vestiges of ample 
foundations, and the ruined walls of large and excellent brick 
edifices, scattered over a considerable space of ground, sufii- 
ciently bespoke the former size and opulence of this place; 
and excited an idea of antiquity although nothing really an- 
cient appeared among them, at least to me. In the vicinity, 
however, were some monuments to which the inhabitants 
assigned a date so very remote, that all my antiquarian curi- 
osity was fu I ly^a wakened. I therefore hastened to examine 
ten or twelve small towers, situate at the distance of a few 
hundred yards one from another ; these were as usual, consi- 
dered by my Persian guides as having belonged to the Gabra 
or fire-worshippers, ( mdl-i-gabrdn JU) ; their forms were 

various ; chieliy square and octagonal, with high pyramidicai 
• roofs, like the spires of our churches. The late earthquake 
had totally overthrown one and much damaged others; but 
it was manifest from the appearance of two or three that they 
had been in a state of ruin fifty years before. The reader 
may form some notion of these buildings from the subjoined 
little sketches of the two most perfect, (See PI. LXXII1); and 
of another that stands on t he bank of a very clear and mur- 
muring stream, in a romantick spot, shaded with trees. This 
gttmbcd was distinguished by the name of S/uuns-ar'-resul 
one of the Musulm&n saints; a numerous race 
lor which A'nnd was (and I believe is still) remarkable. That 
these towers, all composed of brick, were only works of a Mu- 
hammedan age, I had suspected from their style of architec- 
ture, and ornaments of painted and lackered tiles ; and it was 
evident that they had been erected as sepulchral monuments, 
not merely from their bearing the names of holy personages, 
but from the actual grave of the saint above mentioned ; this 
was covered with a wooden frame and occupied the door of 
an arched or covered chamber, formed by the four walls and 
elevated roof of that gutnbed delineated with the other two in 
PI. LXXIII. My guides next led me to a spacious Masjed 
or mosque, founded as some relate by Sha h Abba's or his 
daughter ;[ to. me it appeared much more ancient, and wore 
an aspect of decay almost as melancholy as the tombs above 
described; its dome or vaulted roof was mouldering into a rude 

% ^ 
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mass of brick and mortar ; and its walls had fallen in many 
places, and appeared much injured in others, (See PI. LX XIII). 
This state of ruin was attributed chiefly to the earthquake; and 
after a lapse of four years the effects of its violence were here 
seemingly recent ; but a tree of no inconsiderable size which 
had forced its way through some breaches of the wall proved 
that, at least twenty years before, this building had been much 
neglected. Yet it was said that an establishment, coeval with 
its foundation, still existed, for occasional repairs and for 
the maintenance of a pious elder attached to it, as a sexton 
or guardian ; in such a character, I heard, some seyed (jjw» 
or reputed descendant of the prophet’s family) now occu- 
pied one of the wings. A profusion of glazed and painted 
tile-work, was visible on different parts ; and the open court, 
in front, contained an ample hawz or reservoir of water, for 
the religious ablutions of true-believers. From this we pro- 
ceeded tothecastleof Hu'shang ( K a laa ’ i Hushang odi ys <u)i) , 
which to me, judging merely' from its foundations and deep 
square ditch (tor little more remains), appeared extremely an- 
cient; but, whetherauthorized to claim as founder, Hu'shang, 
the second monarch recorded in Persian annals, and conse- 
quently an antiquity of two thousand seven hundred years, 
it is, perhaps at this time not possibly to ascertain. “ Here," 
exclaimed one of my guides, “the great Secander resided 
“ during his stay at A'mul — >“ It is very probable,'' said an 
old man who had accompanied us from the mosque, “that 
“ Secander occasionally visited this fortress; but all the world 
“knows. that his Grecian troops were encamped on yonder 
“ sahhrd and he pointed to the open plain about a mile 

distant, over which we had ridden on our way from Barfu - 
rush. That any local tradition respecting Alexander, should 
thus spontaneously offer itself, was highly grateful to one 
who had been long employed on the history of that con- 
queror, and more particularly of his marches in the East; for 
though Hanway had given me reason to expect some reports 
concerning the Grecian camp near A’mul, 1 had not yet 
commenced my inquiries on that subject( 8 *). Adjoining the (**) 

(**) “ As we approached towards Amul (says Mr. Hanway) the country appeared: 
*'#ttfj more pleasant; this city is situated in a. plain at the foot of that part of Mounts 
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remains of this castle was a wall or embankment strongly 
built of stone, and washed by the river when more full than 
at present; a barge (^) or tower standing on it, seemed still 
nearly perfect. Of this embankment I have introduced one 
end into the view (PI. LXXIII) which represents all of the 
handsome bridge and its twelve arches that the earthquake 
left; and as much of the city as could be comprehended in 
the sketch. It must however, be remarked, that the very flat 
situation of A'mul is unfavourable to its appearance on paper, 
as little more is visible than a few trees and some thatched 
houses ; but one direction offers a tine back ground of 
distant mountains; and in another, within seven or eight miles, 
are seen many beautifully wooded hills. In the year 1(>27 , 
Herbert computed the inhabitants of this place to be “not 
“ less than three thousand families,” (Trav. p. 198) ; and from 
the widely scattered vestiges of ancient buildings it is probable 
that in former ages the population had been much more nu- 
merous. Borrowing the words of that ingenious traveller 
(p. 199 ), as applicable now as when he described this city, 
we may speak of “her visible mines making good the report, 
“ that once it was this countrey's metropolis.” Me also noti- 
ces (p. 199) the strong and handsome castle, and the cathedral 
or principal mosque; in which, as he heard, were entombed 
“ four hundred and forty-jour princes and prophets”( 83 ) ; and 
in recounting his adventure near the bridge he mentions a race 
of beauties, not yet, perhaps, extinct: for accident favoured 
me with an opportunity (although momentary) of seeing 


"Taurus where the Persians say Alexander encamped and refreshed his army.” 
'Travel*, Vol. I, p. 286. He alludes, without doubt, to the Castle of flushang in the 
following passage— »’* Here we found the ruins of an old fortress which had been very 
41 strong and regular beyond any I saw in Persia; the walls were of brick and of great 
''thickness; they say it has been repaired every two hundred years since the time of 
"the original foundation, said to he four thousand years ago; but this unluckily hap- 
"pens h* be before the deluge according to our accounts/’ Travels, ib. 1 shall here 
add two or three lines from Sir Thomas Herbert; " the next town of note that we came 
" to was Omoaly which some take for Zarama ; others for that Zadracarta where Alex- 
ander refreshed his army in that pursuit he made after Bessus, that infamous Bac- 
"frttffi/ <&c. Travels, Third Kdit. p 198. 

The reader may recollect in mv account of Hum (pp. 102, and 104) how the soil 
of that city was said to be enriched or sanctified by the remains of /our hundred 
and forty four Muhammcdau saints* 
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without their veils, three or four young girls, whose pretty 
faces might have attracted notice even in England( 84 ). 

This account of A'mul shall be closed with a few anecdotes 
extracted from the rare or celebrated works of eastern 
writers, and arranged, according to the system which I have 
generally observed on similar occasions, as nearly in chro- 
nological order, as the uncertain age of some books and au- 
thors will allow; and it happens, that he whom I must here 
jirst quote as the oldest, and who is likewise the most cele- 
brated as tin historian, Mohammed eun JarTr, surnamed 
Al-Tabari oi Tabri, was born in this very city, the subject 
of our present inquiry, in the year 2*24 of the Hejiroh, or of 
our era, 858 ; and with respect to it, we may perhaps, suspect 
t hat he was not wholly free from the partiality of a native. 
His Tdrilch Kcbir (or “Great Chronicle”) informs us that the 
Scythians or Turd mam under Afiia'sia'b, having (in the 
eighth century before Christ) defeated several times the Per- 
sians or Iranians, their king “ Minu'cheii 11 took refuge in 
“ Tnbristdn, and shut himself up in the fortress of A'mul; and 
“this is a place surrounded with numerous thorny brambles; 
“ and here the Turkdns and strangers were unable to act, whilst 
“ A'mul abounded with provisions of every kind; considerable 
“ quantities of fruit; different herbs, grain, pulse, and sugar va- 
“ riously prepared ( pdntz ) ; there were stores of garments and 
“ carpels for winter and summer; and whatsoever men could 
“ possibly require, might be found at A'mul; neither was it 
“necessary to send elsewhere for any thing. Then king 
“ Afra'sia'b with all his Turkdns sat down before the gates 

( M ) “Thence passing/' says Hetbert, “ to the river side, (over which upon a budge 
“of stone we rode 1 lie night before) to refresh mvself under some poplars; for, as says 
“ a poet of another like place, this had “ beds of grass and walks in shady woods,” 
“ and meadows ever green , with crystal floods /' “ seven or eight more beautifull than 
“ bashfull damozels, (like so many nymphs sprang out of the water, as I suppose, to 
“ admire mv habit But I no less admiring their confidence quickly left them; having 
“this in thought. Quod non vetat lex , hoc vetat fieri pudor:” for the truth is, I took 
“ them for Amoroso’s, and violators of the bounds of modesty, until from better satis.* 
,f faction l was made to ’ elieve it was simplicity and the opportunity they took to see 
“a stranger; for when the sun mounts to his meridian, the men commonly go to sleep, 
“ and the women then have the benefit of the river, where they use to swim aijd probably, 
“ cool their heat," &c. Sir T. Herbert's Travels, Third Edit, p* IQ9& 
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“of the city of Amul, and besieged it during ten years, whilst 
“ king Minu ciiEHR remained in the castle, and was not once 
“obliged to procure either clothing or food from any other 
“ place; for he possessed there such a superfluity of garments, 
“carpets, herbs and vegetables of every kind, that he occa- 
sionally sent some as presents to Afra'sia'b; thus saying, 
“ how long soever you may continue before the gates of this 
“ city, I cannot suffer any injury, defended by so strong a 
“castle; and to what distress can you possibly reduce me 
“ who here enjoy all that the whole world affords? It is not 
“necessary for me to seek any thing beyond this place, and 
“here are various commodities that cannot be found else- 
“ where; and accordingly he sent some of them all to A fra - 
“ si a'is. It is said, that during these ten years neither M inu'- 
“ ch eh Kit nor his army wanted any thing from without the 
“city, except pepper, used in the cooking vessels; for it 
“prevents the bad effects of damp or moisture; and this 
“ country being situate near the sea coast, its air is affected 
“ by humidity; and this pepper is brought from the land of 
“ Jlindi'istan, to this place and to every other part of the 
“world. Then king Minu'cheiir assembled all his wise 
“men and said, “what means can we devise to supply the 
“deficiency of pepper, so indispensably necessary in this 
“climate?” They replied “in this place is a certain plant 
“called ZinjibU (ginger); command the people to use it in 
“ their dtks or vessels, for culinary purposes, as it will serve 
“ instead of pepper.” Minu'chbhr gladly adopted their 
“advice, and the ZinjibU was substituted^’); and when ten 
“years had elapsed, Afra'sia'b being tired of remaining 
“before the gates, and all his army of Turkdm weary and 
“hopeless, a peace was concluded with Minu'chehr, and. 
“ they retreated’^ 86 ). 

^ W ) One copy, of Tabui (my IMS. no. 3) adds here \si\ ^ j 

** and that 'plant continues there (at Amul) to this day. 


j j J*** 3 J 3^ ^ V ^ 3 3 
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We find A'mul often mentioned (incidentally) in the tenth 
century, by Ebn IIa uk a l, according to the printed translation 
of his geographical work. It appears, however, from the MS. 
ShraibeldAn to have been at that time the capital of this province; 
as we learn in the following passage — *‘But the most consi- 
derable city of Tabristdn is A'mul, which has been in our 
“ davs the residence of the governors, chiefs and magistrates of 
“ that country”( 87 ). We then read, in words already quoted 
(p. 2 62). that Sari had been formerly the seat of government. 
In the Shah nameli of Firdausi, A'mul is frequently noticed, 
but without any circumstances particularly descriptive; first 
as the place from which Feri'du'n went to Temtsheh. Its 
name then occurs in the history of Mjnu'chehr, and of 
Naudau. Again in the account of Ighri'rath and the 
Persian nobles taken prisoners with their king (Naudar), 
whom Afra'sia'b had slain; an anecdote to which 1 have 
beforealluded(pp. 194,202). All these notices relate to events 
that happened (as we may suppose) between six and eight hun- 
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dred years before the time of Christ^ 8 ). After a long interval 
we find A'mul enumerated as one of the stages on Baiiara'm’s 
inarch (in the fourth century of our era) from A'zergushasp 
to Marv( 89 ) It subsequently appears that Nushi'rava'n 
with his army “went from Gurgan to&fr«and A'mul.'’ Finally, 
it is again named with San in Firdausi's history of Khus- 
ra'u Parvi'z. 

I shall now seek some account of A'mul in that curious, 
interesting and entertaining work, the MS, Tarikh , or as we 
may style it, the memoirs of his own time, written by A'bu''l 
FAzi.,surnamed Bai hakki( 90 ); who informs us that in theyear 
421 (of the Hcjiruh, or 1030 of our era) he accompanied the 
Emi'r Masa'oud with his army, from San (by a road of 
which he very forcibly describes the difficulties) to A'mul, 
“ whence,” says he, “ came forth above five hundred thous- 
and or six hundred thousand men, persons of respectable 
“ appearance’’( 9 ‘). Me then relates, that the Emi'r having 
passed on with a select body of his guards and servants, 
alighted at the tents pitched for hint about half a farsang 
beyond the city, through which the main body of soldiers 
marched to their camp; but from the attention of officers 
previously appointed, not one of the citizens suffered any 
injury or loss even to the value of a direm; and the peasants 


{“) I might have noticed A'mul as the scene of Cai Caijs’s disgrace and punish- 
ment, according to seme copies of the Shdhnlnneh ; these relate that he there fell to 
earth from a throne or chair to which several eagles were harnessed ; the monarch, 
impiously hoping that by their means he might have ascended to heaven, But from 
other copies it would appear that he fell near the borders of Chin or Tartary. Yet 
the ancient MS* Mujmel al Tudrikh , assigns this eveut to a place not very distant 

from A'mul , u the land of Sdri” (jlirtyi jO* 

( M ) iThe places mentioned are A'zergushasp Ardebtl A'mul 

Jr*!, Gurgdn the city of Nesd UJ- and Marv 

(*°) His name appears to have beenABUL fazl Muhammep Ebn al Hussein 

he derived his surname frt>m Baihak or Bihak 
a territory of Khurasan , where he was born ; and he began the composition of his 
Tdrikh in the year 465, as we learn from himself ; a date equivalent to A, D. 1003. 

9A ^ ‘Wi* ( 9l ); 
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declared their admiration of those troops and of the discipline 
by which they were regulated; “and 1 , who am A'buV 
“Fazl,” continues our author, “ before the army was drawn 
“ up, had gone into the city, and found it to be very hand- 
“some and excellent; the doors of all the shops were open 
“and the inhabitants seemed cheerful and contented; and I 
“shall hereafter relate their change of condition, and in what 
“manner bv the misconduct of wicked men, this paradise o€ 
“ A’mul became a hell”( 98 ). In a subsequenfcpart of his wprk, 
lie mentions that according to one statement (made about the 
year 1054 of Christ), A’mul contained “a million 4 of men,” 

Niza'mi, in his romance the Haft Paigar (JJo says 

that 11 ah a u am (the monarch whom our writers call Vara '.n$s,' 
and Varara'nes, and whose name in pure Pahlavi was Var~ 
hara'n), rewarded with the city of A nail that celebrated arch- 
itect SiiKiDEH( 93 ),who had constructed lor him, asdwdling- 
places for his favourite princesses, th^seven villas or towers, 
( Haft GumbedJ someof which, now ruined, (as they all are) 
I have described in different chapters of these volumes. An 
author who appears to have flourished early in the thirteenth 
century, informs us that having explored the library of a 
college at Rat, and visited Hamadan , he proceeded to A’mul 
and resided there five years; when, says he, “accidentally 
“ passing by the row of book-binder’s shops, I procured in 
“ one of them a certain volume containing some miscellaneous 
“ essays’^ 94 ); and amongthesehe found many ancientand inter- 
esting materials for his Tdrikh or history of Tabristdn. We 


j d /A f cA (AaiSt y ^ 3 ( M ) 

**-> <J^*- ^ (ji f ) flbb, 1*0^ j <UJb 

MS. Tdrikh liihakki, A-* J*»t li‘ JJOjAj j\> ij>~ M j 

j*Uj jb J*| jfi 1*1^ jt »Aji> c\& C*) 

The extraordinary alliteration in the first line of this distich may offendour European 
tester but is considered a beauty by the Persians - 


.4* Ail jj* ^U» oUil 

lie describe^ the most curious; of which, in another place, I shall give an account. 
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must not suppose him unacquainted with the tradition (above 
given from Tabri) concerning the ten (or twelve) years siege 
of A'mul ; for he traces Minu'chf.hr from the castle of 
Tabarck to Rat; “ and his nocturnal flight from that city, by 
“ way of Larejdn to Tabristdn ; while his indefatigable pur- 
“ suer Afra'sia'b rendered the wide expanse of this world 
“as narrflw to him as the et/e of a needle ”( 95 ). His enemies 
the Turdnidm (Turk/ms or Scythians) occupied “ Khusrau- 
“ dbdd, a village rft the territory of A'mul; and until the time 
“ of V ash ^eci'r, (about A. D. 934), son of Zi'ar, the father 
“ of Ka'bu's, the buildings of this village might be seen ; and 
“above it was a certain tree which the people called Shdti- 
“ muzl-bitfi; under this tree the tent of Afra'sia'b was pitch- 
“ ed ; there he remained twelve years, and during this time 
“ MrJsu'ciiKiiR found it not necessary to send elsewhere for 
“any thing except pepper; instead of which a plant or herb 
“called Icaliehh was substituted”^). 


After this our autho^devotes sixteen or seventeen pages to 
the (J*l obJfj) “account of the foundation of A'mul” from 
which, (in some places very flowery and prolix) 1 shall ex- 
tract the principal circumstances, and endeavour to compress 
them within a moderate compass; retaining the outlines of a 
love-story; which, though romantick and improbable, is the 
vehicle of particulars that seem authentick, and to some 
readers may prove not uninteresting. 


j 1 aAw <—■ »U-»I^»I 3 t— ■ ( ”9 

lift i U3T" t'lis expression, which I quote from the 

MS. Tar'ikh i Tabristiin, reminds us of passages in the Gospels of Saint Matthew, 
Mark and Luke, and shall be again noticed in the last section of the Appendix. 


jjo- V' J'-'- lit' Jfj ’ 

ouo/ JA» >' 3 J-A ^ *V- 

A " MS. 7 drtkhiTabritt&H. The plant mentioned in the last sentence appear*,* 

t<d>s kaliehh, as written ^ • but I suspect an errour in the MS. 


2.R.. 
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We learn that in the land of Dilem two brothers formerly 
resided, one named A shta d the other Yez da n 

who having killed a powerful chief of that country fled with 
their families, and settled in the district of A’mul ; where they 
built those villages which are still called after them, Yezclan- 
t’Md (jM bjjl and A 'shtdd-Restdk ( The daughter of 
A'shta'd was exquisitely beautiful; and Fi'ru'z who 

reigned at Balkh, having dreamed of her charms, became 
so enamoured that, notwithstanding the sage advice of his 
Milked Mubeddn or high priest! 97 ), he sent many 

faithful and active servants into various parts of the world, 
hoping that they might discover, from the description of her 
whom he had beheld in the dream, a damsel of beauty corres- 
ponding to his idea ; after a fruitless search throughout vario#J 
regions, those men returned; and Miiir-Fi'ru'z (ujjS ^), 
the king’s favourite and kinsman, set out for Tabristdn, 
the only province which they had not explored. On his 
arrival at Tttsdfi, which appears to be represented by 

the modern Sari, see p. 26‘4), the governor of that city 
united with him in seeking the lovely daughter of A'shta'd, 
but without success, although during a whole year they 
had expended considerable sums of money in every quarter 
of Tabristdn. It happened, however, that riding one day 
on the sea shore. Mi hr Fi'ru'z crossed a river, where his 
servants were unable to follow him, and soon after he arrived 
at the stream of Alehin (^\), into which his horse plunged 
and was drowned, whilst he with much difficulty saved 
himself and his sword. He then wandered on the bank 
of a clear and delightful brook that murmured through 
the forest, until he perceived a damsel of such perfect beauty 
dial he exclaimed, “if this be an evil spirit I shall slay her; 
“ if she prove a human creature it must be the object of my 
seaich, ax*>. after 

many expressions of mutual astonishment and explanation, 
she led him to her father’s house, where he was hospitably 
received and treated with much kindness and attention for 


^ The “Priest of Priests," e (ox ijv, a title given by Tabri, FIRDAUSI, and 

other old writers to the chief priest of the Fire-worshippers. 
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three days; as according to the custom observed in Dilem 
towards strangers, daring that space of time the host abstains 
from asking a guest any questions^). After the third day 
they inquired what chance had conducted a person of such 
courtly manners and princely appearance to their sequestered 
habitation. Mihr Fi'ru'z replied that he was a cousin of 
the great king, and had come to ThAn that he might enjoy 
the pleasures of hunting, which, it was said, that place afforded 
beyond all others in the world; and that having outstripped 
his companions in the chase and lost his horse, he had wan- 
dered through the forest until good fortune brought him into 
the presence of the beautiful damsel; whom he then demanded 
of her father. A'shta'd declared that before he could bestow 

is daughter on any person, however well disposed towards 
him, it was necessary that he should consult his brother; they 
proceeded therefore to Yezda'n’s dwelling, and as he ex- 
pressed some doubts respecting the stranger’s story, it was 
agreed, that a letter should be written to the governor of Than 
whose ansAver would confirm what Mm r Fi'ru'z had said, or 
prove him to be an impostor. A'shta'd immediately des- 
patched one of his sons to Than, and the governor, hearing 
of the fortunate event, transmitted intelligence to the king, 
who convinced by Miiir Fi'ru'z’s description of the damsel 
that it was she who had appeared to him in his sleep, com- 
manded that various articles of great value, splendid clothes 
and costly jewels, should be sent to her as a present The 
servants of Miiir Fi'ru'z having now joined him, with those 
who brought the royal gifts; his kind hosts fell on their knees 
before him, and he then informed them of the king’s dream, 
of the violent passion which it had excited, and of the honour 
which awaited the damsel, whom her sovereign intended to 
espouse. The king soon after arrived at A 'shtdd-Reshtak and 
his happiness was complete. Our author next relates that 
the king one day inquired of his fair bride, how it happened 
that the women in her country were remarkable for the ex- 
cellence of their eyes, their softness of skin, and sweetness of 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ * ♦♦♦ 

( M ) JV j The ancient Greeks, according to 

Eustathius, (onfliad VI, v« 174) allowed a stranger nine days before they made inquiries 
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breath. Her answer, which is so written as to imitate the pro- 
vincial idiom and manner of pronunciation used in Dilem, 
expresses, (if I have rightly understood its meaning), thaUhe 
excellence of their eyes proceeded from early rising; the 
softness of skin from wearing linen in summer and silk in 
winter; and the sweetness of breath, from using milk and 
honey as food( M ). The queen, as we may now entitle A'sh- 
tad’s daughter, requested that a city might be founded on a 
spot which she indicated, near the river Ilarhaz, and that it 
might be distinguished by her own name, A' mal. The king 
immediately employed expert architects in erecting a building 
on that place which his wife had called Ppi-desht, “ the foot 
“ or lower part of the plain ;” and the remains of that building 
are still visible and denominated Vui-desht ^h), now*'' 

says the author, in my own time( 100 ) ; and a neighbouring spot, 
in which edifices had been erected to gratify the queen, is 
styled, adds he, the Shdmtdnch-i-marz (j^. Soon after 

the commj|p'Qement of these works, a prince was born whom 


The lady's answer appears in the Manuscript thur — 

e/ J ^A ^A 

Ti 1 &/ 1 

here we find the letter J changed into ^ and adje written for az t ajrudjt for afruz, and 

s for sh in shir (milk). The use of v for h in tabistan is not peculiar to Dilem; it 
may he remarked throughout every province in Persia ; and is authorized in a mtrlji- 

plicity of words by the best dictionaries ; thus the Burhan Kate a explains jL tat or 
taw as equivalent in signification to J t(ib , (heat, sunshine, &c.) henc a tabistan (or 
tuvistun) summer. The Ketan or linen here mentioned, we learn from the same Dic- 
tionary, “is a kind of garment woven from a certain grass or plant of which the pro- 
perties are coldness and dryness ; and by wearing it, the body is preserved from the 
“bad effects of moisture and perspiration. It is said also if any person desire to 
“become lean, let him wear in winter a new garment of this linen, and in summer one 
“ that has been washed; but let him invert this rule, if he wish not to render himself lean." 

y ua>- y XiL UjiLfi j\ Jw&L <JUU- j\ 

jd jAi yl Jjjj J>\ X^yi ySj j\ JjjS. y 

jzl \ y ^Lk£ j J j jJ 

C 00 ) y Jyj Li L> ^ j \ j \ j ikjUjyt The author 

within a few pages, speaking of an ancient castle, saj s that it continued to be inhabited 
until my own time, the year 613/ (corresponding to the year 1216 of Christ). 

tiki &U jL» y jit# CL^J <U*» J* U 
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the king named Kiiusrau and considering this as an 
auspicious event, he resolved to establish his constant re- 
sidence here. A town was then constructed where the 
present city stands, on the spot now called A’sbdneh Serdi 
but formerly Match (<oU); here is now the Masjcd 
Jamca or principal mosque, And fine water was conducted 
thither, from a spring in the mountain of Vend&mld 
and even in the time of Y'ezda’di a small remnant of that 
water yet existed. The city was at length finished, and for- 
tified with a wall of burnt brick, so wide that three horsemen 
might ride on it abreast; and a ditch or moat thirty-three aresh 
of cubits deep, and in breadth one arrow-flight. In the 
wall were four gates, called according to their different directi- 
ons, the Derwazeh or Bab-i-Gurgdn, Bab-i-Gtlan , BAb-al-Jcbcl 
(the mountain gate), and BAb-i-Bahr, or “ gate that leads to the 
“ sea;” and the city covered four hundred jertbs [i^^) or acres 
of ground. In this state it continued several years, and “ the 
“ Kasr or palace of Am u l, the wife of kingFi'gu^jjjkas situate 
“ on that spot at present called Kucheh-i-Kazcrun, the quarter 
“ inhabited by those who bleach or wash linen, behind the lles- 
“ teh-i-bezdzdn, or shop-keeper’s row; and at the same place, in 
“the time of Sabio Ardashi'r, (about A. D. 1205,) some 
“ workmen preparing clay for building, having descended to 
“ the depth of two spear-lengths under ground, discovered se- 
“ veral remains of ancient edifices, with dal(hmeh[ wi ), or sepul- 
“ chral chambers and graves”( 102 ). When Kiiu'srau the son 
of Fi'ru'z became king, he augmented the city and erected 
mansions with gardens outside the moat; many persons also 
from distant countries having settled here, he founded another 
castle or fortress, and built it with clay; on the subject of 
these structures, our Persian author declares that he found 


( l#l ) Dbkkmeh or **-3 Dakhm according to the Burhdn Kdtea, signified the 

vault or place, in general, where dead bodies are deposited ; but particularly among 

the Gabrs or Fireworshippers ; l (See Vol. II. pp. 370, 374, 300) 
u*v ^ ) ** f* 3 3 ( t02 ) 

The BezAzdn were, perhaps, more particularly those who sold clothes or lineo. 
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many particulars in ancient writings. He then adds, that the 
“wojjjl A’mnl (or A'mal) originally signified (in their Dtlemi 
“dialect) the same as A' h/csh ( 103 ) ; and both were used to ex- 
“ press mar"; or “death,” in this sense, “may death never 
“ happen to thce!”( 104 ) The Mosjed Jamea or principal mos- 
que, \Vas founded in the time of Ha'ru'n ar’rashi'd, about 
the year 177,” (or of our era 793), on a spot which cost 
eight thousand and thirty two dinars; and the Masjed was in 
length ninety three aresh, and in width ten ; on the con- 
struction of this edifice were expended fort}' seven thousand 
three hundred and forty din/irs. “And in the time of king 
“Fi'ru'z, who originally founded A'muL> a ditch or trench 
“ was made along the sea coast, in a line drawn from the bor- 
“ders of Gurgdn to Giltin and Maukdn ; and the vestiges of- 
“ this trench may still be traced in several parts of Tabristdn , 
“ and are denominated Ftruz-Kundeh ”( l05 ). From the same 

( l03 ) Hush ipjpPped by Firdausi to express death or destruction , (and not vet, 
perhaps, in tliijj|$ense wholly, although nearly obsolete) is, according to the Bufhdn 
Kate a a word of the ancient Persian language ; for, among other meanings, (sense* 
reason, cleverness, life, soul, mortal poison), this Dictionary informs us that in the 
Pahiuvi dialect hush signifies death and destruction — 

j 

From a variety of examples that may be Aound in the Zendavesta of Anquetil du 
Perron, and in Zend and Pahldvi Manuscripts, it appears that the letter a possessed a 
negative or privative power (like the Greek alpha) when prefixed to certain words; 
thus a- hush becomes “ immortal and as the text informs us that amid is synonirnous 
with hush, we ascertain the meaning of mul to be the same with marg and hush (death); 
and 1 suspect that as one character served in the ancient Zend and Pahlavi , for R and 
L, some confusion may have happened in the word, amul, (as in many others), and that 
it was originally written with an R instead of L. My reasons for this conjecture would 
prolong this note to an unreasonable degree, and may be more properly discussed in a 
future work; meanwhile, respecting the privative or negative power of a/t/* in Zeilfif 
and Pahlavi , Monsieur De Sacy has collected a multiplicity of most satisfactory 
proofs from the Zendavesta of his illustrious countryman above quoted; and has strongly 
exemplified it himself in the words APIANflN xcu ANAPIANflN, of a Greek inscrip^ 
tion on a Persian monument See the “Memoires snr div. antiq. de la Perse/' p. 60. 
41 De petiare , “ mal/' se forme apetiarb , “sans mal;” de marg “mort/' amarg "im- 
“mortel;” deposaw, “enfans/' aposan t “sans enfans/' &c. 

\) *— ^ cW ) 3 J 0^) 

(MS. Tar . Tabristdn) jZjb jLas j\ cUaJOUS* 

% 

3 tXsjib* »>> jl ^ obi 3 

^3* ^ jy* 3 °3> V 

*XAt>yCxo J)j£b 3 Ci i ^ 
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author we learn that A'mul became the mart where commodi- 
ties were exchanged by merchants of every country; Tabristdn 
furnished “ fruits and reeds or sugar-canes, and medicinal pro- 
“ ductions both of the plain and mountain; and it was enriched 
with mines of sulphur, copperas; the sang-i-surmeh , (or stone 
“ which yields that substance used as a collyrium for the 
“eyes) iron and steel, and in many places mines of gold and 
“ silver” — “ also many beautiful articles of linen, cotton, silk 
“and wool; stuffs for dresses, interwoven with gold ; all these 
“are exported thence to the eastern and western regions of 
“ the earth ; and Yezda di relates that in his time, on account 
“of the precious satin, the fine brocade, the valuable scarlet 
“cloth; the stulfs called yathreb and kdfuri( m ), which were 
; “ not any where exceeded in beauty or in goodness, the silken 
“and woolen hangings, the carpets and mats, more excellent 
“ than those manufactured at Baghdad or at Abadan; people 
“ came to Tabristdn and carried away those things as articles 
“of traffick, to other parts of the world, fonjKmvhcre else 
“could such be found; even in my own tirffef®**adds our 
author, ^ A' trial has been the bazar or place of sale for the 
“merchandize of Saksin and of Bulghdr; in search of which 
“people come to A' mid from Irak and Sham, (Syria) and 
“ K hurasdn, and the borders of Hindustan; and the merchants 
“of Tabristdn describe Bulghdr and Saksin as situate on the 
“sea coast opposite to A mid; and it is said that those who 
“ go in a ship may arrive at Saksin in three months( 107 ). And 

( 106 ) So called, perhaps, from being; whitish like camphor, or kdfurjy ilf ; to which, 
says the Burhdn Katea, all wliitc things are usually compared. I ills Dic tionary, 

however, explains the word kdfuri as signifying (like Bdbuneh a we ^ 

known plant or herb, called bv the Arabs Babunedje aru l akhwan 

The smell of it induces sleep, and other properties are mentioned which it is not here 

necessary to describe. 

( w ) The Burhdn Kdtca haviug informed us that Bulghdr jUta signifies a certain kind 
of skin (which we call Russia leather) coloured and of a pleasant smell; and also called 

talldtin adds, “and it is also the name of a city near the land of Darkness, 

° founded in the time of Alexander; and its climate is extremely cold; and parrots 
€i cannot remain alive there. Some say that Bulghdr is the name of a whole country, 
“and of one of its cities/* 

y f Ami Ui J 1 ^ ^ jfcl) j 
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“there arc women in Tabristan who by their own ingenu- 
ity f nnd the labour of their hands, earn in one day fifty 
“ dirhems : nor is that appearance of extreme poverty ever 
“ seen in this province as in other countries’^ 108 ). Such are 
the principal passages concerning A’tnul in the MS. “History 
“of Tubristctn.” It is unnecessary to quote a multiplicity of 
writers who either superficially or hyperbolical^ notice this 
ancient city, or merely repeat, on the subject of it, Tabri’s 
words above translated. Thus Menha'je Sera / je( 109 ) as- 
sures us that it was founded by king TAiiMu'itAS, an account 
adopted by many subsequent historians of distinguished 


jWj A? J Ail.« sS 1 j jA iij*i 

According to this Dictionary “ Sakstn is the name of’ a region unknown. 

But in flic or geographical tables of Sa'DEK Isfaha'NI we read 

that “ Sakstn beJqpi?s%o Russia;” U*3J and they place it in longitude (from the 

fortunate islands) 07- -30; and in latitude (from the equinoctial line) 

48 80. This differs a little from the printed tables of Nassir Attu’si and ULuGH 
Beig, which describe Saksin to be situate in long. BG 30; lat. 43 0, according to 
Hudson’s Minor. Geogr. Vol. III. (pp. 100, 132). 

j A #^**1 ^ y < 3 j j j 5 J ) 

j y ) ^ 3 3 jj *&A>- jIaua) <Uj SSys j 

J W \ J\ jjlx: C - 3 \J*JJ U-iUj z* uJ\xJ\ ji j f-iye 

fj XZL'M'* -I 3 3^ 

} iJf" i J sAu ** ^ u >!/ L r 3 jhi 

)i 3 \xp i>»j (^> iSki j\ *-£J3** ss>/ * 3 ^^XiuuuJ j 

Ju-vib’ Isd JJv « <U£> i 3 f UjJ o 5 b ^ail) j\ 3 

j\&> 1#^ J^V 

^aamAauJ <U J fi A j\ ^XoJU^I ^ 

t — ^\**S ^ iXLlb ^1) J j"" ^LuuJ 

J £ hfpj 3 AAm»U V , * 

(MS. Tariff h i Tabristan ), dy^j Jg&U 

( lM ) Author of the Ttbkdt JNdseri CuU*l?, in which he often mentions his 

own name; and, on one occasion, introduces it in the. same manner as Abui/ Fazl's 
was announced in a former quotation (p. 304), *‘1 have heard, f, who am Mbnha je 

“ Sera'gf. ;” ^ \j* j*Aa 1A He dates the conclusion of this valuable. , 

wjork in the Muhammedan year 656. or A. P. 1259. 
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eminence( u<T ) ; and that « in A mul h city of MAzenderfin, also 
“called Tabristdn, was a certain fortress so abundantly sup- 
plied (during the reign of Minu'cheiir) that its garrison 
“ wanted not any thing”( lu ) 5 and Fazlali.au describes it as 
“ a castle, from the battlements of which a person might grasp 
“the celestial ear of corn, (held by the Zodiacal virgin) 
“whilst from its chambers might be heard the singin” of 
“ angels’V 1 *)- The ditch or moat, which, as I have men- 
tioned, still appears veiy deep, was, according to this author, 
perfectly suited to the lofty battlements, for it equalled’ 
says he, the “ Deryd-i-Omdn” or Arabian sea( m ). In the 
plainer language of geography, Hamdallaii informs us that 
“ A mul belongs to the fourth climate, and is situate in longi- 
tude from the fortunate islands 87-20; and in latitude from 
“ the equinoctial line 36-30. It was founded by Tahmu'has, 
“surnamed Di'v bend (or the enslaver of Damiens), and is 
“ a considerable city. Its climate has a tendency to warmth, 
“and it produces together the fruits of <|bld and warm 
“ regions; such as nuts, grapes, oranges, lemons and others, 
“ in great profusion; and all kinds of provisions are there so 
“abundant and so good, that if the city were shut up or 
“ besieged, it would not require any thing from without’^ 114 ). 


.(»'«) Such as H A MD all AH MASTOWFlin the Turikh Guzideh; Mi’rkhond in 
the HauzetalSefn; \m son Khondemi’r in the Habib A 8 stir; Muhammad Sa'dkk 
TsFaha'NI in the Subeh Sadek; Mir Yahia $ei«i Cazvini in the Ltb alTudrikh; 
Ail Med alGuafari in the Jchdn Ara ; *nj others. . 

^ ^ tj j ( tA1 ) 

(MS. Tabkdt A 6 sri) % ^ i CLfjHi jl 

’3 A#* yV U. 4A-» yl j\ iS <uli } ( ll2 ) 

(MS. Tdrtkh Maagem). jojiA ^\y 

(***) The "Sea of Omi'ttt,” so called from a province of Arabia on the 

eastern coast. It is, according to the Geographical Manuscript Ajaieb al Helddn, the 

great Indian ocean, or Bahr al Hind extending from China to Abyssinia. 

V" j! ■ ) *— jl eAyk ( 114 ) 

3 J iW \j*Ji tralj* 3 pi-* J-j! \j*4 

gift jy/*' 3 jyr j' 3 s/,1 M'V* ^ 3 ** 

t yjjfi ) ^ yv“ u'3J^ J bS^v-U* LU , 

An«A«t at Cutua. chap, xvin, (of M&zenderan ) . <x*Uj —Ip..].. , 

2js., 
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The printed tables of Nassi 'r ad di'n Tu'si, and of Ulugii 
Beig, place A'mul iu longitude 87-20; latitude S6-35( 115 ); 
whilstaccording to the Manuscript Takwim albelddnof Sade'k 
Isfaiia'nt, it is situate in longitude (cJ-ji) 87-20; and latitude 
(p-jl) 36-40. Of this place the ingenious Doulet Sha'h has 
introduced a short account into his Tezkerreh or biographical 
history of the Persian poets. “ A'mul,’’ he informs us, “is 
“ one Of the ancient cities, and its foundation is by some 
“ ascribed to J emsiii'd, while others declare that it was erected 
“by Perj'du'n; and for four farsangs, the vestiges of its 
“former extent may be still traced; and wheresoever the 
“inhabitants dig under ground, they discover burnt bricks 
“and stone or gravel used in building; and in this city is a 
“ Char gumbed, or edifice having four cupolas or domes, in 
“ which was the tomb of JF eri'du'n. A'mul continued to be 
“the royal capital of the four quarters of the world until the 
“time of Baiiara'm. So it is related in the book entitled 
“ Alem/i/ek uMcsdlck, composed by An ben Isa Kehal”( 116 ). 
That A'mul was the chief residence or seat of government 
( pdi-takht ^b) or foot of the throne) under Ardashi'r 

(second sovereign of that name who ruled in Tabristan, and 
died A. II. 640, A. D, 1242), we learn from AlGiiafa'ri, 
who thus mentions also the grandson of that prince; “Ta'je 
“ab’douleii Yezdejeud, son of Siia'hrya'r, son of 
“Ardashi'r, had been the viceroy or deputy of his uncle; 
“ and Mdzcnderdn flourished so much in his time thatat A'mul 
“ there were seventy colleges well frequented ; his death hap- 


( 115 ) The geographical syntax of Clirysocoecas places Ajjiovh (read A/tot/X) a city of 
T ctfiTraptsTav, in long. t 77-10; and lat. X« Xt 36 35; (See Huds. Min, Geogr.Vol. Ill), 

3 J j\ let (****) 

J Juu 

U-jIa? jd j Sty J^t jlJj filCsS:^ \? ^t . 

id J 

See the MS. u Tezkerret as’shaara,” (Account of Muldna Hass an Kashi ), But I sus- 
pect that ray copy of this work is defective in the passage respecting Feri dun's tomb; 
an extract from the MS. Haft Akltm (given in next page) will, perhaps, enable US to 
ascertain the true sense, 
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“ pened in the year 698,” or 1298 of the Christian era( 11T ). In 
the MS Ajaieb al Gherdieb we read that “A'mul, a place 
“ belonging to Tabristdn, is situate in the fourth climate, and 
“ among the surprising circumstances observed in this world, 
“ may be reckoned, that sheep brought to the territory of 
“ A’mul in a state of leanness, can never be there rendered 
“fat by any means, but die after six months, reduced to 
“ mere skeletons’^ 118 ). The last passage which 1 shall extract 
from Eastern writers concerning this city, is the following 
which Ami'n Ra'zi offers in his account of its origin ; having 
alluded to some traditions above noticed, he adds “ .Dow let 
“Sha'h quoting the Mesdleku Memdlek, a work of Ai.i ben 
“IsaKeha'l, relates that from the time of JFebi'du'n until 
“the reign of Bahara'm Gu'ii, A'mul was the capital of the 
“ four quarters of this world; and in this city is a certain 
“ gurnbed, an arched or vaulted edifice, on or over which grow 
“trees of various kinds; and this gurnbed is said to be the 
“ tomb of I reg e, the son of F eri'du ’n ; and close to t lie city 
“ flows a riVer named Harzuh (properly Harhaz), from which 
“ the people of A'mul, by means of channels, derive as much 
“ water as they require for the irrigation of their grounds and 
“ for domestick purposes; so that there is not any habitation 
“without running water at all times”( Ui '). 




(MS* Jehdn A'rd), 


f ^ ;- k 




til * 




^ Jj ( U7 ) 


A.'UJj. 






j\ fcX*J 2 kiji | d 

(Section the third). l\ A ♦ 


j L— j\ ^ ll > ) 

JY* ^ j 9Jji +-Jj s\£1sj jtfi jjUj \j J^jv ^ 

lW Jj** if* J 

U *um. o (MS* Ihft Akllm, cli:n. IV) # Compare this with the passage alove given, 
from Dowlet Sha'h, (note 110 ). 
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Such are the principal notices that I have collected from 
oriental Manuscripts, on the subject of a city which has not 
yet been recognised in any of the names left us by classical 
writers, although from Strabo’s description of Tapi, the Il vr- 
canian metropolis, or royal residence, in his time, an eminent 
French geographer, M. Barbie du Bocage, supposes it to 
be at A'mul ( li0 ) ; but for this opinion assigns his reasons in a 
manner that leaves the subject open to the discussion of 
others; a manner always adopted in doubtlul cases, by the 
most ingenious and accomplished writers. The passage of 
Strabo, on which he grounds his conjecture, I have already 
quoted in my account of the place now called Cartt-Tapek , 
(p. 276). Much seems depending on the latitude that may 
be given to those. Gieek words which express the city’s prox- 
imity to the Caspian sea. Can we apply the *' fti/ipo’' vjfp rrjs Ba- 
Aarrrjs ihpvfitrov** to A' mu l, a place not nearer, 1 believe, to the coast 
in any of its inflections than fourteen orfidejn miles? and it 
may, perhaps, have been by many leagues farther from it at 
the time when Strabo wrote, according to the reports which 
I heard in different parts of this country, and which Hanway 
mentions as worthy of credit, respecting the gradual en- 
croachment of the water upon the land; so considerable in 
the neighbouring district of Laugar&d t that a tract eight miles 
in extent, dry and well-peopled at the beginning of last cen- 
tury, was, when he travelled, (between forty and fifty years 
after), perfectly submersed^ 21 ). It is easier however to excite ( 


( ,3 °) *• Cette ville ( Tape ) n auroit el le pas d’abord la capitale du paysdesTapyres 
** commeson nom paroit I’indiquer; et en>uite, a cause de sou heureuse situation elle le 
•'seroit devenue de toute I'Hyrcanie; lorsque (es goiivcruemeiis auroient kth rfcunis? 
4< Duns cette iuee et d’aprfes les indications de Strahon j'ai placfc cette ville de Tape 4 
** Amol Peut 6tre Tape est el le encore la nieme ville que celle qui est appelee 
M Tambract d. n» Pol y be 1" Analyse de la carte, &c. annexed to Baron de Ste Croix'* 
“ Exam. Crit. des liistorieus d'Alcxandre;” p. 819, (Second edition; Paris, 1804). 

( 1S1 ) Jonas Hanway, well acquainted with the navigation of the Caspian sea and with 
the chief ports situate on its shores, mentions the '‘great inroads" made by it on the 
Russian side between the Volga and Attraction within thirty years; (he wrote in 1?43). 
u Nor has this sea been more indulgent," adds he, “to the Persians; for it is confidently 
"said, that in the beeinning of this century the land, for about eight English miles on 
“ the side of hungarood river, was dry and well inhabited. This 1 the more readily 

believe a* the tops of some houses are yet seen where the water is several feet deep# 
“ The thing is reported of Astrabad , where the inhabitants affirm that within these 
#i fifty years the bay was fordable bv asses, and now there is two fathom water Captain 
" Woodroofe heard the same also at Balchan & c. Travels, Vol, I. p. 165* 
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doubts than to solve difficulties; and I shall reserve for some 
other occasion a conjecture on the subject of A'mul, suggested 
by Ptolemy; the arguments in favour of it would too much 
prolong this chapter, and, after all, might prove less satisfac- 
tory to the geographer than to the etymologist. 

Having accomplished my original design of exploring the 
forests, and visiting, however hastily, the principal cities of 

dzenderdn, and having gratified my curiosity by a view of 
the Caspian sea, I now resolved on returning to the prince’s 
villa near Bdrfurhsh, and thence to Tehran by such a road as 
might lead me through some places not seen probably, or at 
least not described, by any European traveller for nearly two 
hundred years. On the eighth of March, therefore, I left 
A mid about noon, crossing on horseback the bed of the river 
Uarhaz as at our entrance, and arrived after a ride of five 
hours, at the apartments which 1 had before occupied in the 
Da hr al Irem. On the ninth, in consequence of arrangements 
deemed necessary by the Mehmdnddr, we allowed our horses 
to rest, and made preparations for traversing the country to 
Shtrgdh in a direction that threatened, according to every 
report, many obstacles and dangers from the overflowing of 
rivers, and the badness or total want of roads. This day’s 
halt afforded me an opportunity of again visiting Bnrfurushy 
and perambulating its bdziir. In the evening I received two 
bottles of Russian wine from the governor, and a present of 
oranges and lemons from Agnatu's, who commanded one 
of the vessels before mentioned, and he came soon after to 
my room, with Mose', an Armenian likewise, and captain of 
the other. We conversed during half an hour in Persian; and 
1 learned that they were tdjers (^Jj) or merchants of Astrakhan; 
and had now come expressly from Farahh-ahdd that they 
might pay their respects to the brother of an English, and a 
Christian Ambassador; they would send me next day, could 
I be induced to defer my departure, some arrack, tea and 
67 iamdkhi wine, of which they highly extolled the flavour and 
the strength. They had been, during many years, well ac- 
quainted with the neighbouring ports, as with those on the 
opposite coast; but feared that the rapacity and extortions 
practised by the Persians would always check commercial 
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inlercouse. They described the flourishing state of Astrakh&n, 
and the encouragement there given to industrious settlers, by 
which within a short time, two thousand Armenian families 
had been induced to leaye Persia, and establish themselves 
in that city and other pl&ces under the mild government of 
the Emperor Alexander. What they mentioned concerning 
the Caspian sea has been already noticed (p. 280) ; their 
small two masted vessels were flat bottomed; but “the Rusk 
“ sian ships of war, ^ said they, “ have keels “ kashtijang iM’ 
“ ddrend ” {SjJ\ j Jj.£ ) ; using this English word, and ex- 
plaining afterwards, that in their lowest part, those large ships 
were constructed like our frigates. The Armenians spoke 
with great, and I believe, just contempt of the Persians as 
sailors; and confirmed the accounts, allowed indeed to be 
true by many inhabitants, respecting the unwholesome air of 
Bdrfnvush during summer, which generally proves fatal to 
numbers of the natives, and almost without exception to 
strangers. The plague of gnats, (or pashehs tJu,) proceeding 
in myriads from the thick herbage on a rich soil, and the lux- 
uriant foliage of innumerable trees, they represented as 
intolerable; Sheri fKiia'n and others had informed me that 
the prince was every year obliged to seek a place less infested 
by these troublesome flies, and of a purer air than Sari; and 
in the warm season, it was acknowledged, that most towns 
were deserted by all who could afford the luxury of temporary 
wooden dwellings on high mountains, with biidgir (^jh) wind- 
catchers, or contrivances for intercepting every breath of air. 

We did not set out from Bahr al Irern on the tenth of March, 
until eleven o’clock; when, after several hours of incessant 
and heavy rain, we were tempted by some appearances of 
fine weather and commenced our journey; the governor of 
BdrfurOsh having sent his son to accompany us the first stage. 
At two miles and a quarter we passed through the village of 
Khshen-jftbad (oU at three and four miles the river Bahbul 
was on our right; its bed in some places, though not by any 
means full of water, appeared half a mile in width. Thfe 
flattering indications of fair weather which had lured us from 
the paradise of Iron, soon proved fallacious; and the rain 
descended in such showers, that those who had guarded theme- 
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selves against it with the utmost precaution, were in less than 
two hours completely wetted, notwithstanding all their barb- 
nis or great coats. Thus circumstanced, we persevered 
until mght in one of the most dreary, fatiguing and unpleasant 
rides imaginable; going through streams which almost per- 
ceptibly increased, as we passed them, from the mountain 
torrents; or slowly tracing an indistinct path through entan- 
gled branches of trees in th ejangal; which frequently recalled 
to my mind the words of that entertaining writer Baiiiakkj, 
who, describing a wearisome night-march, performed by him 
in this country, near eight hundred years ago, says, “we 
“penetrated forests through which even the creeping snakes 
“could scarcely find their way”( m ). The country however, 
in many parts afforded prospects extremely beautiful, though 
much obscured by clouds and rain. We passed at eight or 
nine miles a second village of which I committed the name 
to paper, but it has been obliterated by the wet; we saw after- 
wards some large and well-built farm houses. In the evening 
we met three travellers from Tehr/m, who seemed eager to 
communicate the intelligence of an important victory ob- 
tained, as they declared, over the Russians, by Linji Sa'heb 
(Captain Lindesay), which cost the enemy four hundred men 
killed, and five hundred taken prisoners; with the loss of 
eighty Persians, and two of their English allies. The king, 
they said, had caused his Nakkdreh Khdneh or band 

of military musicians, to celebrate this event in the capital; 
and the prince royal, Abba's Mi'rza', had rewarded Captain 
Lindesay with the sword worn by himself during the battle; 
besides two Georgian girls, each of whom must have cost, 
(two suits of handsome clothes being included in the calcu- 
lation) from ninety to one hundred tumans or pounds. They 
added, that the Ilchi Inglhi, or English Ambassador had 
bestowed on the person who brought from Tabriz this mazhdeh 
(•<*}*) or “good news,” a splendid (Kliclaat) robe of honour, 

♦ 

0 n ) It was on the road between A'mul and Natel, in the Muliamedan year 422, 
(of our era, 1030). 
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and forty tum/ins. The night became dark before we reached 
the spot where only it was reckoned safe, or indeed practi- 
cable, to cross on horseback the broad and rapid river T(ilar. 
Here fortunately were tw^ men of S/urgdh, who in conse- 
quence of orders sent eatlythis morning by Shehi f Kiia'n, 
had expected our arrival; and now assisted us to reach the 
other side by wading in the stream, and leading our horses so as 
to avoid the most deep and dangerous places. I found myself 
at last, after a journey of eight hours, and perhaps five far- 
sangs, in Shhg/ih , and again occupied the same hovel that had 
on our way to Sdri afforded me a lodging; this structure has 
been already described (p. 247) and delineated, (PI. LXIX); 
but all its former inconveniences were now aggravated by the 
want of dry clothes ; for my servant Ismaail, the muleteers 
with our baggage, and others of the party, had not yet arri- 
ved; and after some anxious expectation we began to enter- 
tain apprehensions for their safety, as the night was unusually 
dark; the forest road'most intricate, and the river swelling 
every moment. To assist them in coming over it, several 
peasants were stationed on the bank, and instructed to make 
signals with a lantern, and to shout at certain intervals for 
three or four hours. Meanwhile I endeavoured to dry my 
clothes before a wood fire which filled with smoke every corner 
of the hovel. A dinner consisting of eggs, rice, and a tough 
old fowl, prepared by the man whom Sheuif Kha'n had 
sent forward in the morning, (and who did not evince much 
skill in the art of cookery) was now served without knife, 
fork or spoon ; yet hunger rendered it most delicious, and 
when 1 had uttered the al'hhamd’ aV tllah as thanks to God 
for such an indulgence as this feast and the shelter of a warm 
hovel, and was raising to my lips a cup of very muddy water, 
Dervish Muhammed, the groom, surprised me by offering 
one of the long Russian bottles of wine (holding at least two 
quarts) which I had left in my room at Bahr al Irem, and he 
had carried the entire day in a pocket of his immense Shelwdr 
(j'jL i) or loose trowsers. These serve a Persian of his class as 
two portmanteaus; and from the extraordinary protuberance 
sometimes occasioned by a full package between the hip and 
tfie knee or boot-top, the wearer acquires an appearance 
exceedingly awkward and ridiculous. An ample nammed. 
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was now spread for me on the floor; and a neighbouring farrier 
having lent a pillow and lehaf (uJU!) or thickly stuffed coun- 
terpane, forming the usual rakhet-i-kh&b “ the 

“bed (or sleeping) furniture;” I lay down; but a thousand 
fleas seemed to have conspired agltfnst my repose. 

On the eleventh, Mi'rza' Sa’dek arrived from S&ri at nine 
o’clock in the morning, having encountered many difficulties 
on his journey from floods and torrents. We all hastened to 
inform him of the victory, and he resolved to announce it 
immediately, by a courier, to his father the Vuzir; but he must 
have been perplexed by the variations in our respective 
accounts, though all derived from the same source; for whilst 
I reported every circumstance exactly as the travellers had 
described them, one of my companions liberally added two 
hundred to the slaughtered Russians, and three hundred to the 
prisoners; another doubled the original amount of both; and 
swore that the irresistible Persians had taken six pieces of can- 
non; and a third related how the Shdlizadeh or prince (Aiika's 
Mi'rza - ), had killed three Russians with his own hand. Our 
servants and baggage did not arrive until one o’clock; the 
cliarwddar (See p. 228, n. 13) had been benighted, lost his way 
in the forest, and suffered many alarms from horrible noises, 
which he solemnly averred, (and wedid not dispute), must have 
proceeded eitherfroui wild- beasts, or the sylvan daemons called 
ghiites ( Jjc).. It was now too late for any further progress, 
and from every account it would have been impossible to 
reach Zirab until the river TaUir, increased to a certain degree 
by this day’s rain, should have discharged its redundant water 
into a second channel, by which its present force and depth 
might be reduced. 1 therefore set up my camp-bedstead, 
dried. the mattress which had been soaked in wet, and alter a 
night of most refreshing sleep, left Shirgdh on the twelfth, at 
seven o’clock, during a heavy shower of snow ; having taken 
leave of Sh eri f Khan who set out for Sort, and of the young 
Bdijurfahi, who would gladly have proceeded with us to 
Tehran ; buthe dreaded the anger of his father. We found 
that through the attention of Mi'rza' Ali Muhammed of 
StivAd ktih, (to whom 1 have already expressed my obligations 
p. 23b), 6ur passage over the Bun'i-Keld, Mtdn-i-Keld and; 

SLt. 
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Ser-i-Keld (See p. 243), was much facilitated i as he had em* 
ployed above twenty men in repairing the roads,and removing 
stumps of trees and other obstacles. That worthy chief him- 
self met us within three imles of Ztrab ; where, having crossed 
the river Talar eight orpjfen times, I again established my 
lodging in the same wooden habitation, of which a sketch 
has been given ; (PI. LXVII). Here the old proprietor whose 
orange- coloured beard, had since my first visit assumed a pink* 
or rather a purple tinge, welcomed me and declared that he 
had not forgotten to mention my name in his devotions at the 
tomb of his village saint; such efficacy had a piece of silver 
coin. The great depth of excel lent soil, general throughout 
the province, was during this day’s ride conspicuous, parti- 
cularly in the vicinity of Zir&b; where the decayed leaves, 
blended with moist clay formed a rich compost, or manure. 
At an earlier hour of the evening than usual, innumerable 
jackals began to howl, and this circumstance, it was said, 
prognosticated a favourable change of weather; we had not 
beheld the sun for two or three days. Here I first remarked 
the chirping of crickets in the hearth. 

On the thirteenth, before we mounted our horses at seven 
o ? clock, I sketched the figure of a Mazender/mi minstrel whose 
musick, simple as it was, had pleased me extremely at dif- 
ferent hours of the night; for several men who occupied the 
hovel entitled a caravansera (not thirty yards distant from my 
room) had employed this poor fellow to entertain such of 
them as happened to be awake, by singing and playing until 
break of day. The instrument which he used was of the 
kamancheh kind (See Vol. I. p. 238); but had only two strings, 
both made of black hair from a horse’s tail; and the bow,, 
(merely a short bent switch) was furnished with similar hair; he 
fingered only one string; the other, occasionally touched by 
the bow, produced a bass sound, which sometimes, (I believe 
accidentally) combined in good harmony with his voice apd 
the notes of the higher string. In dress and attitude he nearly 
resembled the musician represented in Vol. I. Mis. PI. fig, 7* 
"We now proceeded to Ttileh by the road which eighteen days 
before had led us from that place ; and having halted th$i£r 
-an hour, went on two farsangs, to Surkhr-6k6^i^^f). 
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name is vaguely given to some mean houses and hovels called 
ttiravameras, irregularly scattered along a tract extending two 
or three miles. The walls of my chamber were about six feet 
high, formed of stones very rudd*.put together; the roof 
however, almost flat, was of good i?rce straw, laid on branches 
Of trees ; light entered at the door alone ; up to which and for 
twenty yards in every direction, the wet clay was more than 
a foot deep, as its marks on our boots sufficiently ascertained; 
this day according tpthe prognostication of the last evening 
proved fair, and we enjoyed some hours of sunshine. 

Early on the fourteenth, I examined the remains of an 
edifice, situate on the sloping ground just above my manzel; 
its immediate foundation being an extraordinary insulated 
rock, of which the chasms and inequalities were filled with 
masonwork. This is the Kalaa-i-dulc/iter-i- Dtv~e- Awl&d 
jo jJU-o <ul»), or “Castle of the Daughter of Div' Awlad, 1 ' 
a giant, or rather a chieftain of Mdzendcrdn, celebrated by 
Firdausi. 1 have included it in the view (FI. LXX1V), 
representing the subjacent valley and winding stream; the road 
by which some of our party were proceeding towards I'zruzkuh; 
and, on the summit of a distant mountain the Kataa-e-l)iv-e- 
Awldd , or fortress of the giant Awla'd himself; near which, 
a peasant informed me, are other ruins entitled Kalaa i-Duz, 
or the “ Castle of Duz (jp).” The damsel’s habitation 
appeared modern; to whatever ancient structure it may have 
succeeded ; and (with the rock) was from forty to five and 
forty- feet high, on the side which faced the river Its roof 
had totally disappeared ; the building was partly of stone and 
brick; some beams of wood still remained; the plan was 
octagonal, and inside there had been seven t&kcheh (a*»Uj), 
niches or recesses, ^besides the door-way) of this form f . 
About three miles beyond this, we passed tlje remains of a 
similar tower, erected on a little tapeh (tj) or insulated emin- 
ence; this, according to one of our muleteers, who affected 
to know the country, had been Awla'd’s dwelling place; and 
the more distant castle, (seen m the view, PI LX XIV) should 
be ascribed, he said, to Du'z Having at last emerged from . 
the clay and forests of Md tender An, we breakf asted in the 
Garav&nserd-i-Gtidlik, . notwithstanding the offensive smelt, , 
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proceeding from dead mules and horses, half-eaten by jackal*. 
This building has already been delineated (in PI. LXIX). 
The wind, though extremely cold, was fortunately not very 
violent; and we eluded its bad effects by galloping, as before, 
across the dreary plaifflfe^’ snow, and having halted some 
minutes to sketch the extraordinary appearance of FirhzkAk, 
(as in PI. LXVII1), I once more occupied my apartments in 
the royal emhret of that town. 

On the fifteenth of March, at seven o’clock in the morning, 
we mounted our horses, and winding about the rock near its 
base, turned off on its western side in the direction of DamA- 
t land; whilst on its eastern, lay the road of IlablahrAd and 
the Pyla Caspia, by which we had come from Tehran. Very 
heavy clouds obscured the view of Mount Damavand, but 
according to the best observation that I could make with a 
pocket-compass, its summit bore from FlrAzkhh nearly west- 
north-west. The country appeared most naked and barren, 
scarcely one bush was visible in the course of afarsang. We 
were much surprised at the fourth or fifth mile, on finding 
my spare horses, (the gifts which I had received from the 
Prince and Vazir at Sari ) standing near the road and fastened 
to a large stone; the men engaged to lead them, having aban- 
doned their charge and fled over the mountains, where some 
of our servants pursued them in vain. We found, however, 
that their assistance was not necessary, as the social quad- 
rupeds trotted along in company during the whole day, with- 
out either rider or leader. We crossed a small stream three 
or four times ; then, about the sixth mile, a river called 'NdmrA 
(j^U), of which, though not containing much water at present, 
the bed seemed wide. From this we immediately ascended 
a hill, and here begins the territory of Serbendan We 

rode for above an hour on the highest part of very elevated 
ground, covered with snow, and suffered much from a bleak, 
cold wind. About the fourteenth or fifteenth mile we came 
to the river of Deli-cluii; running in a deep and narrow dingle; 
its stream not considerable now, and beautifully clear, ana its 
banks furnished with many willow trees; at seventeen miles 
we halted near a mean but well thatched building, denomin- 
ated from the river which flows beside it, the CaravdnserA-i •» 
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jD elichdi. This is reckoned five farsangs distant from Fir&zkdh; 
four (but as some said, five) from A'ien e werzdn {Jj j} and 
three farsangs from the house of Abdallah Kha'n' where 
I had passed one night on my wayj^tween Tehran and Sdri. 
Some cold rice and fowl, brough$|Jty ourselves, served for a 
slight refreshment at this caravdnserd; having crossed the river 
and proceeded two farsangs over hills and rocks covered with 
snow, we passed on the left a walled plantation of poplar and 
other trees, called the Bdgh-i-Shuh (»U Q) or “ king's garden;” 
and near it, on our right, the village of Serbenddn. At 
length, about six o’clock, we reached A ien-e-werzan after a 
fatiguing journey of thirty-two or perhaps thirty-four miles; 
reckoned by some nine farsangs, and by others ten. The 
room allotted to me, in a good house, was well furnished with 
Carpets, and thoroughly warmed with a brisk fire; which, the 
night being extremely cold, 1 should have much enjoyed, but 
that every quarter or half hour, the wind blew with loud and 
violent gusts down the chimney, so as to scatter the ashes all 
about my room, and fill it with volumes of smoke. This was 
the “wind of Sha/iridr,” ( Bad-i-Shakridri) and concerning 
its fatal effects on the lives of unfortunate travellers wandering 
by night in the snow, we heard almost as many alarming 
anecdotes as had been related of the kindred blast so 
prevalent at Ftruzkbh. Although a man had been sent 
forward, as usual, to announce our approach and prepare 
the siursat or necessary allowance of provisions, yet consi- 
derable difficulties occurred in obtaining any article of food 
either for ourselves or the horses; and it was ten o’clock 
before my scanty supper had been extorted from the peo- 
ple of A'ien-a-uerztin, who being all saints, or at least the 
descendants of a saint or prophet, conceived that they were 
exempt from the laws of hospitality towards strangers, and 
from the necessity of obeying the rakm {jij) or written order 
with which my Vi ehmdnd&r was furnished ; and some of them 
declared that, from their extreme sanctity, the king himself 
could not, or rather would not, have enforced the supply of 
sihrsdt. This insolence of the Muhammedan saints might 
give a traveller occasion to quote the punning expression of 
Sir Thomas Herbert, who, describing a village near Shiraz, 
in which he had passed a night, says it consisted of thirty 
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families, most of them prophets, or prophet’s child ren. But, 
adds he, “we still found least profit where such prophets dwelt,” 
(Trav. p. 160, third edit). 

On the sixteenth I rostPrt a very early hour, it having been 
our design to proceed this day through Damavand as far as 
J&jerud a computed distance of eight farsangs ; but on 

consultation our plan was changed, for the inhabitants of 
Jajerud being equal in sanctity to those of A'ien e werzdn^ we 
apprehended that they might also prove as inhospitable, and 
resolved to hal t at an intermediate stage. I therefore delayed 
awhile to examine at leisure the village, which in summer 
must be beautiful, and derives its name from an extraordinary 
aien (^*), or fountain of most beautiful water that gushes 
from a rock near the summit of a high mountain, and descends 
among the houses by a natural channel which 1 have expressed 
in the view, (PI. LXX1II) as it appears from the road of 
Jfiriukuh; almost adjoining the fountain are some remains of 
an old castle. Many houses in the village were at this time 
unoccupied; as in winter the proprietors remove to TehrAn 
or other places, but return during the spring to cultivate their 
fields and gardens. At nine o’clock we left A'ien e werzdn, 
and after a ride of two hours and a half, (though the distance 
did not much exceed eight miles) over hills deeply covered 
with snow, we alighted at DamAvand, a very ancient and cele- 
brated city. As we approached, our guide showed, within five 
or six hundred yards, a tapeh or rising ground, on the highest 
part of which, according to tradition, had stood the NakkArek 
Khtineh of Zoha'k, or the edifice wherein that tyrant had 
stationed his trumpeters and drummers. Some stones are 
shewn as vestiges of it; and others lower dawn, are said to 
indicate the situation of Zoha'k’s palace. In the sketch 
(PI. LXX1V) taken a little beyond the tapeh , I have endea- 
voured to represent the town with the adjacent plain, and as 
much as could be comprehended of those lofty mountain* 
which inclose it, nearly in the form of an amphitheatre^ 
watered by a winding river bordered with willows and poplars,, 
and fertilizing numerous meadows and gardens. For the;,, 
purpose of irrigation a no hr (^)oi embanked channel has been?* 
formed, which derives its water from . the river, and the inha«- 
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bitants attribute it to Zoha'k. They consider also, as of most 
remote, antiquity, a tall min&reh or spire, and some gumheds 
or cupolas and vaulted buildings, which, however, to me ap- 
peared the works of Muselman ages. The great masjed or 
mosque and other publick edifices jfcave been spacious, and 
richly ornamented with coloured tUe- work; but the city is 
much decayed, and retains very little of the beauty, extentand 
population for which it was once celebrated. As we rode 
along the streets, several dogs of a large and peculiarly fero- 
cious breed-, attacked us from the low walls and flat roofs of 
various houses, attempting to snap at our heads; and we found 
it difficult to hinder some of them from seizing our horses by 
the heels. I was politely received at the handsome house of 
Ashuaf Kh a ' n * the Ji uktm (^W.) or governor, whose sons had 
visited me at Keil&n, as before related. The KMn was himself 
absent at travail ; after an excellent breakfast of sweetmeats, 
eggs, rice, pickles, fruit and sherbet, 1 perambulated the 
town and observed many remains of large and commodious 
mansions, ruined, as my guides declared, during the wars of 
Na'dib Sua'h. That Damavand had once extended over a 
considerable tract of ground was evident; and the inhabitants 
report, that its edifices covered nearly four larsangs, as still 
marked by the ruins of its original gates; and that the A/a/c- 
kdreh Khdrieh, above mentioned, was not formerly, as now, 
outside the city, but skirted with houses to the distance of at 
least a mile, in the direction of Aten e werzan. I remarked 
several rooms, ceiled, as at Firuzkiih, with split or whole 
trunks, of poplar-trees, laid close together. It was reckoned 
among the chief wmnders of this place, that the great moun- 
tain of Damavand cannot be seen from the city which bears 
its name, although distant (its base at least) only four far- 
Sangs, or about fifteen miles ; whilst its snow-crowned summit 
is visible, according to local belief, in the farthest regions of 
the earth. However exaggerated this latter part of the 
description may be, I can testify that the former is true; a 
view of it taken from the roof of our house at Tehran is given 
in Pi. LXIII. That stupendous mountain, as many persons 
informed me, contains vast quantities of sulphur; and the 
water of a fountain issuing from it, is sufficiently hot to boil 
An egg thoroughly without the intermediate assistance of fire. 
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No one, they positively declared, liad ever succeeded in 
ascending to the top, which is at all seasons covered with 
snow; but many adventurous men have perished in the 
attempt; they sunk, it is supposed, into sulphur-pits, con- 
cealed bv the snow. F<|v endanger their lives by climbing 
higher than the medicinal baths; which, during summer, nu- 
merous invalids frequent ; and so far, it appears, our ingenious 
countryman Sir Thomas Herbert, was attracted by curiosity, 
early in the seventeenth century ( 1M ). Concerning this moun- 
tain and the city to which, probably, it has given a name, I 
shall now extract some passages from the works of Eastern 
writers. Whilst in the printed version of Ebn Hauicai’s 
geography (p. 172), we read that Mount Damavand, was dis- 
cernible at a distance oi fifty farsangs around; that no man 
was ever said to have ascended to its summit, and that ac- 
cording to Persian romances, Zoha'k was confined within 
it; that (p. 178) it is the most Eastern of all the mountains 
in Talmstdn, and did not abound with trees; the MS. S(ir al 
belddn thus more fully describes it — “ Damdvand is a moun- 
tain of such considerable heighth that some persons have 
“discerned it at the distance of one hundred farsangs, or 
“ still farther; and it is said to be visible even from Shtrdz in 
“Pars; and the humble author of this work has seen it him- 
“ self frown the neighbourhood of Isfahan; but he never heard 
“that any man had been exalted by ascending to its highest 
“point; and amongst the frivolous and erroneous traditions 
“ of the (Fire-worshipping) Persians, there is one which 
“represents Zoha'k as continuing immortal in a quadran- 
gular place high up on this mountain, where all the sor- 
“ cerersand magicians have assembled, from various quarters 
“of the world, and constructed their habitations”^* 4 ). The 

( ,as ) “Higher up into the air is the high peak of Damoan, by Strabo in his 11. lib,. 
** called Jawnia; w hose top (shaped like a pyramid) surmounts as some think all other 
** parts of Taurus; up which defatigating hill, nevertheless, fre scrambled, but with 
** difficulty." “The reason why we rode up was out of curiosity to see the bathf*. 
M so generally resorted to.’ Travels, p 201), Third Edition, 1665. 

‘V ^ S iXylAjI > ^<+4 wlA.* J ^ ^124^ 
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next page informs us, that in Mount Dam&vand are mines 
of copperas (Jj), and of (a*^) a kind of antimony ; and (five 
pages after), trie author declares that he had seen it from the 
city o i'liai; “ and heard that it haikfeeen discerned by several 
“persons from a spot near SWw/s; and it extends itself in the 
“ midst of other mountains, and its summit resembles a lofty 
‘‘conical dome, and from its base to the highest part is a 
“distance of four farsangs”( 125 ). He then repeats the story 
of SjOua'k and the magicians under the mountain, from which 
a vast body of smoke perpetually ascends. Fir- 

dausi, who preserves so many old traditions of the Persians, 
has not omitted the story of Zoiia'k, but particularly de- 
scribes his imprisonment in a dark and narrow pit on Mount 
Danibvand( l2fl ); and this circumstance is noticed by many other 
poets and romance writers, whom it is unnecessary to quote. 
Ebn Kh a lca'n, whose original Arabick work l have not 
seen, informs us, (according to the MS. Persian translation of 
it) that “ Dumb&vand ( Dunbavand is a territory in the 

“district of Rai in deb 6.1 (or Irak Agent), and by some 
“ called Dam&vand ” (aJ^Lj); but, adds he, “ the former mode 
“ of pronunciation (or of writing) is more accurate” (g+\ J^). 
In the MS. Tdrikh-i-Tabrist&n , an account ot Mount Da- 
m&vand is given, chiefly on the authority of Ali ern zein 
al Ca'tkb, who, in his book entitled the “Paradise of Philo- 
sophy,” (ts-v*$UsN <_A&) mentions that from the village 

of Asek (<_kA) to the summit, is a journey of two days; and 
this, (the summit) resembles a conical tower or pointed dome 


V — a&Zi *1 AuJ oAaa A jfijla j 

jAiy odijzUjst j cjbb AS j\ ^ 

j j\ 5 aLmAJ yl Jb j>3 (*jV * 

(MS. Sur at belddn ). j AjjL. <^£jb* Wl jO jjf i' i_J iUfl 


iJkjf jjl j ail jAj J jl AA j ( l * 5 ) 

U «y> jJJ j\ j A/l^ <uJt AA*b* Sb ji j Ailjw* jii 


Ajy ( 1M ) 

•hP i/* 3 hf'f- tty** 5 ' *A 
2 u 


duj tj dd bid 

\5 jjltjo i >ji *£ 
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of a building; and it is on every side perpetually covered 
with snow ; but, on the very highest part, there is a space 
of thirty acres on which the snow never rests at any 

season. This space, lie savs, is sandy, and yields to a person’s 
foot; and from it the otlner mountains appear like inconsi- 
derable hillocks. On the top of Damavand, he adds, are 
thirty fissures or apertures ur“0’ from which the smoke 
of sulphur issues with loud and terrifick sounds; all these 
volcanick symptoms indicating, that*- “a fire certainly exists 
“in the interior cavities of this mountain; and so violent is 
“the wind which blows at this place, that no animal can 
“endure it”( 127 ). 

In his extraordinary MS. work, the Ajaieb al Makhlukdt , or 
“Wonders of Creation,’’ Zacaki’a Cazvi'ni has celebrated 
the great mountain Damavand , situate in the vicinity of Rail 
its height, he informs, is such, that, oh the back of the whole 
earth m,^), there is not any mountain more lofty. 

From his prolix account we learn, (besides most of the cir- 
cumstances above noticed by other writers) that between this 
place and Ilamaddn is a distance of eight merhilleh or 

days stages; and that King Solomon imprisoned one of the 
most formidable daemons in a cavern here; he multiplies the 
thirty volcanick craters or openings, mentioned in the Tarikh- 
i-Tabristdn to seventy, and adds, that between this mountain and 
the sea is a space of twenty farsangs (lSi- J his account 

closes with stories of a talisman. “ Damavand ,” says the geo- 
grapher Hamdallau, “is a celebrated and very lofty moun- 
“ tain, which may be seen at the distance of an hundred far- 
“sangs; it is situate east- ward of the territory of Rai. Its 
“ summit is never free from snow ; in circumference it is equal 
“ to twenty farsangs, and exceeds five in height'^ 128 ). He. 

j]/. J uJ;*- Ay* 4$ [ m ) 

MS. Tarikh i Tabrhtiin, " 4 jb j\ 

iJil'V "V. J ub- 1 ' jV Oo j\ a'Aj jfiL* jj^Lj ef ( W8 ) 

.m JjjyS gp.; JU u Jj> j\ jj* Jd\ iOUi! lJX*. 

MS. Nuih. Culub, Jjj cyjbj gvb j OwA 
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then mentions the flat ground of one hundred acres, on its high- 
est part, and the sliding sand; also the ice, which falling down 
the mountain, sometimes overwhelms persons and destroys 
them. We learn also from Hamdali.au, that the chief town 
of Damavand “ was formerly callejl Meislidn; belongs to the 
“fourth climate, and is situate in longitude, (from the For- 
tunate Islands) 87-20; and latitude, (from the Equinoctial 
“line) 36 10. It was founded by Caiume rath, and the air 
“ of this place is cold; ypd among the fruits which it produces, 
“ the Abbasis are so excellent that they yield a dushdb or paste 
“ of which syrop is rnade”( tW ). Another geographer, S,v de k 
Isfaha'ni, says that “by day a smoke issues from this 
“mountain on which are several cultivated and inhabited 
“ places; these are denominated Damavand , and the chief town 
“ of them Dime h or l)aimeh”{ t3 °). This name is so written 
in the MS. Tdrikli i-Tabristan ; and seems to form part of 
Daimavand or Dmdva'nd, as the mountain has been sometimes 
denominated, according to the dictionary Burhdn Katea , 
(u>-» cf fU— Ai; Ud. But from the resemblance of a d 
and j v m various Manuscripts, it appears If cinuh or ll imeh ; 
and the printed tables of Ulugh lino describe // imah 
as the emporium o t Donbawand ; assigning to it the saint longi- 
tude and latitude as Ham dallam above quoted; although this 
geographer entitles the emporium Medium. The- variation 




j] J CJf la>* j' 3 j\j>- 

M* s . \uzhat aU'ulub , ch. xi\ ^J\ j\ 

J ejfi ^ j\ J iXcLa)U d J3J 3 l ) 

See tin* MS Tafiaktk al Irak, in voce. *+ 7 ^ \)\J^ 3 

The volcanic,. appearance have been noticed b\ writers before quoted; and tlieir 
accounts die partly confirmed by Sir Thomas Herbert, who having ascended to view 
the medicinal baths, sa\s, “we could discover tbcnce the Caspian Sea, albeit eight 
‘‘score m les distant ; — above it is composed of sulphur which causes it to sparkle each 
“night like &lna; a pleasant object to the esc, Hut >o offensive to (lie smell 1 hat it 
“fequircs a nosegay of garlick in the ascending. ' I ravels, p. 20!), edition of I(i65. 
According to the celebrated historians Mi'kkhond and Kiiondkmi r, tin's pheno- 
menon is ascribed by the Marians to Caiumerath, who having found the body of 

son or grandson Sia'mi k, murdered by the da mons or savages, buried it in a pit 
of Ibis mountain, and on the mouth of the pit kindled a great lire ; since which time, as 
the Magians relate, flame issues frequently every bay from the pit, and sinks into it 
again. Seethe MSS. Rauzet is’ Safa and Habib 4*'mr* 
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in these accounts may arise from the great extent of that city 
which comprehended, under the general name of Damhvand , 
several different villages and districts. I have already men- 
tioned the reports of inhabitants who affirmed that the gates 
and walls had inclosed alpace of four farsangs; and Gitdrd 
at the distance of two miles, seemed to me but a continuation 
of the town. But the mountain has more attracted the notice 
of Eastern writers than the city, however extensive; and my 
account of it would be imperfect without mention of an extra- 
ordinary circumstance to which the poets frequently allude; 
while grave historians have recorded it, and some philosophers 
endeavoured to explain, and reconcile it with probability or ra- 
ther possibility. In describing the ten years siege of A 'mul,(\). 
301), I reserved for the present occasion those terms on which 
peace was concluded between the Persian king Minu'ch ehk 
and the Turanian or Scythian invader Afra'siab. Having in- 
formed us that hostilities ceased, Tabri thus proceeds with 
his narrative: “ and the peace between, them was made on 
“these conditions, that a boundary should be established, 
“separating the Scythian from the Persian territories. All 
“ beyond this line was to become the dominion of Afra - 
“sia'b, and all on this side was to be Minu'chehr’s; and 
“neither was to encroach on the other’s property; and they 
“ agreed that the strongest man should be chosen from Mi- 
“nu'chehr’s army, and that he should shoot an arrow, 
“which, when fallen on the ground, was to mark the boun- 
dary. These terms having been mutually accepted, the 
“treaty of peace was written. Then Minu'chkhr from all 
“his troops, selected a certain hero named A'rksh, than 
“whom, throughout the world, there waft no man of greater 
“strength, nor one more skilled in archery. The king com- 
“manded him to ascend Damavand , which is not exceeded 
“in loftiness by any mountain, and thence to shoot an arrow 
“with all his might. A'rksh having ascended Damhvand 
“shot the arrow with such force that it passed from the land 
“of Tabrist&n and fell on the bank of the river Jai/iun or 
“ Ox us; and Afra'sia'b was much afflicted, as it thus became 
“ necessary that he should resign to M ino'chehr his domin- 
ions situate between Sarkhes and the Jtaihim; tor the terms . 
H had been made and the treaty signed so that he could iu&i 
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“ recede from the conditions. He therefore withdrew his 
“ army beyond the river Jaihun, thus established as the boun- 
dary, and Minu'chehr came forth from the castle of 
“ A' mul and retired to the land of Rai”( 131 ). Mi'rkhond 
allows that this story is incomprehensible; yet relates the cir- 
cumstances as preceding authors had transmitted them; the 
wonderful arrow, he says, was flying from sunrise till mid- 
day ( lS2 ). This tale is repeated in the MS. Fcirliang Jehdngiri , 
where we read, that to commemorate this event, the thirteenth 
day of the month Ttr (October, or “the arrow") is celebrated 
as a festival, and considered auspicious by the (Fire-worship- 
ping) Persians, like the Nawrbz or Mihrgun, and called Tirgdn 
or the “arrow-festival”( 133 ) ; and in this dictionary the river 
Jaihtin, near which the arrow fell, is styled A'mti; and in the 
Burhau Katea , more accurately (as it appears) Amhn ( 134 ). 
As that golden arrow, of such classical celebrity, which 
wafted Abaris through the air, has been a subject of much 
learned conjectural explanation, so we find that some have 

( 151 ) See the MS. T/irtkh i Tabri, history of Minu'chehr. Iii this account we 

further read that the king appointed A r ksh to be commander of all his archers. 

But a rare work (of which I have never seen a second copy) declares that A'rksh de- 
voted himself for the advantage of his sovereign and the honour of his country, uud that, 
as he had foretold, the exertion of his utmost strength in shooting the arrow cost him 

bis life, and he was torn to pieces (jul s^j). See the MS. Nauruz Ntimek in the 
account of ancient Persian festivals, celebrated during Tir tnah , or October* . 

jjJ ( 15 ~) 

MS. Rauzet al Seja . Hist, of Minu'chehr. 

J jyy J ^ JV J J ( 133 ) 

bjv ^ ' 

The learned Hyde of Oxford, who laments that his copy of the Jehang'tri was defective 
and inaccurately written, seems, however, to have chiefly borrowed from it the account 
of this festival ; ind says that Minu'chehr was besieged “incustello liristan ," (i. e. 
Sagittarum regio). (See the “Histor. Relig. Veterum Pcrsarum," edit. 1700, p. 243 

and 422). My copy of the Persian Dictionary for Txrutan reads Tabristdn , 

more consistently with the word A'mul immediately following, thus, — 

The usual manner of writing Tabristdn with the initial ^ is Arabick not Persian. 

(*«*) AmA, according to this Dictionary (in voce) is the abridgement of A'm&n, a i 
celebrated river separating T&ran (Scythia) from Irdn or Persia, drc. . 
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attributed the exploit of A’resh to magick, or to the assistance 
of an angel; whilst other ingenious commentators divest the 
story of its most marvellous circumstances, and suppose the 
arrow to express figuratively, that the Persians invaded and 
by their skill in archery, obtained possession of the enemy’s 
country; that A'resh was the successful general; that tie 
determined the boundaries; and that by the magick characters 
inscribed on his wonderful arrow, nothing more is understood 
than the written orders which he despatched with the utmost 
expedition to the farthest borders of Persia. Others, how- 
ever, are willing to interpret the story more literally; and, on 
the authority ol different chronicles, DowletSiia'h informs 
us that the arrow was so contrived as to contain a chymical 
mixture of quick-silver and other substances, which, when 
heated by tlie sun, augmented the original force of projection 
in such a manner, that it reached to Marv. It appears incre- 
dible, says Down i'/r SiiA'u, that an arrow could be impelled 
at one shot to the distance of forty mcrhillehs or days jour- 
ney ; yet we are assured by the illustrious Sheikh Azrri 
in his work entitled “Jewels of Secrets,” that the great Abi 
Ali Si'na (Avicenna) did not consider it as beyond the com- 
pass of human ingenuity. But if, according to the poet 
Niza mi Aitu'zi, the arrow flew from A'rnul , and not from 
Damavand, the wonder may be reduced comparatively almost 
to nothing; for Dowlet Sua'u informs us that within one 
farsang of Marv is a place called A'mul , as we find near 
Samarkand the village of Shrrdz; and in Khuarezm a village 
which bears the name of Baghdad. But on the authority of 
1a uk i and other historians, we must suppose Damavand to 
be the scene of A’resh’s exploit; and it is not improbable 
that the poet Auu'zt, like other writers, used A'mul for 
Tabristdn. 

After a halt of some hours at Damavand we proceeded 
nearly two miles to Gildrd a beautiful village which 

the king had lately given to his son, the Prince of Sari, ag^he 
had consigned to the jurisdiction of his Vazir , the lather oftiiy 
Mthntandar. Here this young man was received by the inha- 
bitants with every demonstration of a cordial welcome ; and 
as his guest, I partook of their hospitality. Gildrd (<sjL6), 
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sometiuies written after the Arabick fashion J third (j,W), is 
said to have been a part of Damavand in former times; this 
seems highly probable from the vestiges of buildings in the 
intermediate space; and I should almost suspect that Pietro 
della Valle had confounded one with* the other, when he men- 
tions his “passing, (on the journey between Firuz/cuh and 
“ Tdtrdn ) several villages, and among others a large one called 
“ Ghilus or Ghilard'X l35 ) ; but that travelling in haste, lie 
probably chose the road which leads to this place from Aim 
ewcrzdn , in a direction shorter by two or three miles than that 
through Damavand My desire of visiting the ancient city 
had induced me to prefer the more circuitous way ; but our 
muleteers with the baggage and spare horsescame by the other. 

On ,the seventeenth of March, we left Gtldrd before six 
o’clock; at three miles a road to Damavand turned off on our 
right; at eight miles we crossed a small river running towards 
the south ; and two miles farther we passed by the village of 
Bu-melun, five or six hundred yards distant on our right. 
This is reckoned three farsangs Irom Damavand ; three from 
Gtldrd and as many from Jdjerud( m ). At fourteen miles we 
crossed a brook, and about the twentieth or twenty-first mile 
halted near the river Jdjerud, and having breakfasted, rode 
through its stream; this, though not half full, was very wide 
and rapid, and lifted off their feet some of our mules, and 
others belonging to a kojilah from Tehran; two or three of 
which were carried down by the current and almostdrowned. 
Near this ford we saw, but did not enter, a handsome brick- 
Jbuilt caravanserd, erected by the present king. The village of 
Jdjerhd, though. situate among the adjacent hills, was not visi- 
ble Irom the spot*where we halted. According to Haju- 
dallah, “this river Jdjerud tiows from Mount Damavand to 
“the territory of Rai;” he adds that it is easily and copiously 
distributed in irrigation, supplying nearly forty drams or 


f**) « Cavalcai dunque in fretta, e passai diverse ville : ma tra le altre una grossa. 
‘'cjjamata Ghilas 6 Ghilard." Viaggi. Lctlera 4. da Casvin, l«IH, 

(«•, sir Thomas Herbert, in his Travels, (third edition, p. 213) llirou^lt some mis- 
take (probably of Damavand for Tehran) has described -‘Bomahem, five and twenty . 
“ miles from &amoan” 
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channels; that Rat is chiefly watered by its stream, #hich in 
the spring season is subterraneously absorbed. “ This riv6r, 
“ he adds, abounds with the fish called Kizl-aleh , and in the 
“extent of its course runs five and twenty farsangs”( 137 ). . 

Having crossed the JajerM we winded among hills for two 
hours and a half; then entered the great plain of ■Raiandsaw' 1 
before us, five or six miles distant, the city of Tehrhn , where 
we alighted at five o’clock, after a journey (from Gil&rd) of 
about thirty seven miles. * 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

Jjj } I J AjjUj j\ <T>! ( 13r ) 

MS. Nuzhat al Culub, Chapter of Rivers. ’ 



CHAPTER XVIII. 


. Second Residence at Tehrdn , and Journey to Tabriz. 


A ftlONG the circumstances which occurred at Tehran 
within a space of ten weeks, (the duration of my second 
residence there), I shall first noticethe celebration of a festival 
instituted, according to the Persians, at a very early period 
of their monarchy ; and observed, though with different de- 
grees of splendour, through all the religious and political 
revolutions that have happened during the course of two thous- 
and six hundred years. This festival is styled Nawruz 
a name signifying the “New Day,” first of the Persian solar 
year, and season of the vernal equinox; it commenced at 
Tehrdn a little before midnight on the twentieth of March, 
when a gun was fired from the Areg or citadel, and the sup- 
posed entrance of the sun, at that moment, into the zodiacal 
sign of the ram, was announced by the royal drums and 
trumpets, of which obstreperous instruments the sounds did 
not cease for many hours. Next morning, at ten o’clock, the 
king sent some trays, containing Khelaats or dresses of honour, 
•to be distributed by the Ambassador among the English gen- 
tlemen ; a kabd or coat of rich gold brocade, an outer garment 
or bdidpdsh, and two shawls for each, with a specimen of the 
latest coinage, chiefly small pieces of gold and silver money, 
struck rather to serve for private gifts on this occasion, than 
for publick currency. About noon, and almost constantly 
throughout the day, pistols and muskets were discharged in 
^grious quarters of the city; there was a general appearance 
^Rejoicing; the people interchanged little presents of oranges, 
fitowjers and other trifles, and on every side was heard the usual 
‘ compliment “ Ide-i-shumd mubdrek bdshed!” “ may your fes- 
“ rival be auspicious !” At four o’clock we accompanied the 

2 x 
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Ambassador to court, clothed in our Persian dresses, On 
entering the A'reg we were received by the master of cere- 
monies and other officers of the palace, who conducted us to 
a very handsome room, ceiled and almost lined with mirrors; 
the walls, to above four feet from the floor, being composed 
of a fine yellowish-green marble. In the middle was a square 
basin or fountain, wherein clear water constantly circulated 
by means of subterraneous tubes; near this the king sat, after 
our European fashion, on an arm-chair, of very antique ap- 
pearance; its legs being so high that WTs feet scarcely reached 
to the carpet. He asked me several questions respecting M&- 
zenderdn , and seemed much pleased at my favourable report 
of that province, for which he has always entertained a strong 
predilection as the country of his tribe, the Kajars. There 
were present three of the king’s sons, and one of his sons in 
law. After our audience, his Majesty presented to the Am- 
bassador a star composed of diamonds and emeralds, sur- 
rounding the arms of Persia, (a lion with the sun rising over 
his back) enamelled in goldf 1 ). This festival of the J^aurUz 
lasted several days, during which there were frequent dis- 
charges of artillery and musketry, and displays of fire- works; 
particularly on the 27th, when the king invited Sir Gore 
Ouseley and his party to a grand exhibition at the Areg. 
Although this invitation was not generally accepted, I con- 
trived, with the assistance of a Persian friend, to witness, 
privately, the chief entertainments. The king sat in that 
small chamber over the gate-way of the Maidtin, which he 
had occupied at the Muharrem ceremonies, described in a 
former chapter, (p. l6‘5). Here he reviewed a long line of 
mules (one hundred, as it was said) each carrying on its back 
a beautiful Indian shawl, and a bag containing one thousand 
tum/niH in gold coin. These were the presents, or rather the 
annual tribute or revenue of Isfahan, sent by the Ami n ad 
douleh ; several processions of men bearing valuable gifts 
of different kinds had already passed before my arrival; the 

(') The Slur u KkursMd Irani i jf*') or “ Persian Uon and Sun,’* 

constitute the nishiin ( jAJ) or mark of distinction with which his Majesty has 
Ifted som$ European ministers, military officers and others.. 
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offerings of those princes and noblemen who governed in 
various provinces and great cities of the empire. To the pre- 
sents succeeded rope dancing, and wrestling of Pahlawdns ; 
circumstances did not allow me to see this part of the enter- 
tainment with such advantage as Mr, Morier enjoyed (in 1809), 
but I can bear ample testimony to the accuracy with which 
he has described it; and refer my reader to the accountgiven 
in his “Travels,” (Vol. I. p, 208). The attack of ayoung lion 
op a small bull, apparently too feeble to resist even a large 
dog, was the last ^cene'fhat I had an opportunity of witnes- 
sing this day, which closed the Idc or festival. It is generally 
contrived that the lion should prove victorious, for as a Per- 
sian told me, (and as Father Angelo has observed) it would 
be. deemed an inauspicious omen were the king of beasts to 
be defeated in the royal presence( 2 ). Next morning (the 
28th) we attended according to royal invitation the horse- 
race, usually exhibited at this season. A sumptuous tent had 
been prepared for the king, about a mile from the city-walls, 
near the C’azvf/i road, on an open part of the plain; thither we 
proceeded at seven o’clock, conducted by Mr'RZA Shefia, 
and took our stations almost opposite the tent. Avery long 
and grand procession of five hundred camels then advanced, 
each camel carrying a man, gaudily dressed, who managed 
a Zetnburek or swivel gun, placed immediately before him, 
whilst his saddle was decorated with a small flag of different 
colours that fluttered behind him ; next came five or six ele- 
phants, with splendid seats or covered thrones, fastened on 
their backs, but empty ; soon after the king himself arrived 
on horseback, alighted and entered the tent, which circum- 
stance was proclaimed by the discharge of some Zembdreks 
and the sounds of drums, trumpets and other instruments of 

(*) This ingenious missionary had seeu the lions three times in the same day over- 
thrown by oxen, and once even by a lean cow, at the Naur&z celebrated in presence 
of Sit A H Suleyma'n ; but on this occasion two lions were set against one ox, and 
when he lell to the ground, overpowered in the unequal contest, his throat was imme- 
diafUfecut by the attendants, as any defeat of the king of animals would have been 
recKoned an unlucky omen. “ Viddi tre volte nel istesso giorno d*il ( Nou rouz ) equi- 
“ nozzio verno, calpestati gli lioni da i bovi, ansi da una vaeca raagra in presenza del 
re, (SOL El mon) in quel caso largono dui lioni contra un bovc; accio cascbi 

“stibifo gli tagliano ia gola; altrimente parirebbe di raal augurio ch'il re degli aniuwlj 
"fosse vinfo/' Gazopbyl. Pers. p. 195, (ilal, column in Leone), 
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the royal band. The winning horse now approached, gal- 
loping with considerable fleetness ; a half-starved animal, 
which, however, his rider, a little boy, could scarcely stop 
near the king’s tent ; another horse appeared after an interval 
of about ten minutes ; then came two or three together ; and 
at last within an hour the ten which had been trained were all 
assembled ; of thes*, some had commenced the race at a dis- 
tance of five farsangs or eighteen miles ; others at three lar- 
sangs, according to their reputed strength and speed. They 
all seemed to have suffered most deplorably, not only from 
this exertion but the previous excessive reduction of their 
food; and, as it was acknowledged, some of those that run at 
this exhibition, do not in general survive it many days. The 
boy whose horse had won, was rewarded with a purse of mo- 
ney. After this, in consequence of a message from the king 
to the Ambassador, we alighted and were conducted to the 
tent. His majesty sat, as during the last mentioned inter- 
view, on a high old-fashioned chair, the Ambassador near 
him on a carpet, and the other gentlemen stood opposite, not 
on the carpet, but under the shelter of the tent. The king 
received us most graciously, chatted on various subjects, talk- 
ed again about MAzenderun , and expresed much satisfaction 
at my account of the prince’s new garden at Sari, and of his 
kindness towards me, which, he told the Ambassador, should 
be recompensed with a khelaat. He desired us to examine 
some dead birds which lay on the ground, as they were exceed- 
ingly rare, found in the vicinity of Mount Damdvand; these were 
th ekabk-deri{^fjj resembling partridges in some respects, 

but almost twice as large. “The smell of their feathers , *' said 
the king, “when burnt, is an infallible preservative against 
“the plague.” During this audience, which lasted hearly 
twenty minutes, small parties of soldiers galloped about in 
front, throwing the jerid and firing carbines at each other; 
several of the princes also were close to the tent, but none of 
them dismounted from their horses. When the king set out 
on his return to the city there was a discharge of Zemburj&s, 
as on his arrival at the race-ground. We followed soon afflf, 
with the multitude. It would seem, however, that the selfish 
and jealous men had denied to their wives and daughters the 
enjoyment of this show, for I could not discern one female 
among the thousands of spectators. 
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Thus ended an exhibition which we must consider rather as 
an appendage to the Nauruz , than a spectacle belonging to 
the original celebration of that festival which, properly, should 
have lasted only six whole days, as 1 learn from various Eastern 
writers and learned Europeans who have ably illustrated the 
antiquities of Persia( s ). According to that valuable MS. 
work, the Naurhz Ndmeh “ the Persian monarchs after Jem- 
“sh i'd divided a portion of the month Farvardln (or March) 
“ into six parts, which constituted this festival ; the first was for 
“kings or princes; they>econd for nobles; the third lor ser- 
vants; the fourth for dependants and relations; the fifih for 
“ the lower classes of people in general, and the sixth for pea- 
“ sants. And during the Sasanian dynasty, it was customary 
“for the king to begin the Nauniz , sitting each day for the 
“reception of a different class, to whom he dispensed his 
“ favours; and the sixth day he passed in private, with a few 
“particular favourites and select companions, wherefore this 
“day was entitled the Nauruz Khdseh ; on this day also, by 
“the king’s command, the presents which had been collected, 
“were brought forth into his presence, and he, having in- 
spected them, distributed some among the people, and 
“caused the remainder to be deposited in his treasury”! 4 ). 
The six days of this festival are likewise mentioned in that 
excellent MS. Farhang or dictionary the Jehdngtri , which 
relates under the article Naurdz many other circumstances 
concerning it; and the Farhang Bur him Kdlea gives nearly 

(®) Thus H}dc in his " Historic Kelig. Veter. Persariini,” chap. xix. (Oxou. 1700, 
}>* 237), Nam est fcsluin Hexaemeron seu sex dieruni.” And Amjuetil du Perron 
.in his “Usages Civiles ct Keliff” A'C. Zendavesta, Tom, II. p« 574, “ Les fetes ies 
14 plus solemuelles chess les Parses sont — 1°. he A o vouz e est dire It nouvtttu (It pvt- 
" mierjjour (de lanntc)' Celte fete dure six jours/' 

Jut V*J* J 0) 

j f I* 4 **" ft-** < " J *1/^ fT* u - V** 

«k jjjjj \j) V -> > j*)*** v 
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the same account with some little addition; it informs us that 
Nauruz (j signifying ruz-e-naw (yj^) or “the new day,” 
is two-fold ; one called Nauruz Aatneh (<uU), the popular or 
vulgar; the other Nauruz Khdseh (a*U), the select or noble. 
That styled Aameh happens on the first day of the month 
Farvardin (^y), or March; when sol begins to enter aries, 
and his arrival at thie point is reckoned the first moment of 
spring. It is said that on this day the Almighty created the 
world, and that by divine command the seven planets first 
began to move in the sign of aries; Adam also was created 
on this day, and therefore it is entitled Nauruz or “the new 
“ day.” But according to some traditions, Jemshi'd, whose 
name was originally Jem, and whom the Arabs denominate 
Metu'salekti having travelled round the world, 

arrived at length in A zerbaijan, where he caused a throne 
richly studded with jewels to be placed in a lofty situation, 
and facing the East; then, having put a splendid crown upon 
his head, he ascended the throne, and sat in such a manner 
that the rising sun glistened on the brilliant ornaments of his 
crown and seat with a dazzling lustre; and the people being 
delighted, exclaimed, “ This is the New Day ;” and as bright- 
ness or light is expressed in the Pahlavi language by Shid , 
this word was added to his original name Jem, and the 
monarch has been since entitled Jkmshi’d; and a great fes- 
tival was at that time celebrated, which custom has established 
on the annual recurrence of this day ; and the Naurhz Khdseh 
happens on the day named Khurddd which is the sixth 

of the month Farvardin (or March). On this day king J em- 
shj'd again seated himself upon the throne, and assembled 
his nobles, and addressed the people with affability, saying, 
“Ye are creatures of the Almighty God, and it is meet that ye 
should render your bodies pure by ablutions with water, and 
that ye should employ yourselves in devotion and thanks- 
giving to the Lord; and on every return of this day ye shall 
observe these ceremonies.” Therefore they called that day 
the Na urfiz-e- K haseh . It is said, that the Akasreh or Sasa- 
nians were acccustomed every year, from the lesser to Uife 
greater Nauruz, a space of six days, to comply with the re- 
quests of their subjects, and to liberate prisoners and pardon 
criminals, occupying themselves in festivity and rejoicing; 
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and the word Nauriiz is written after the Arabick manner, 
()j fjj) I^irUz. To the Naurhz I assigned (in p. 337) an anti- 

S uit v of two thousand six hundred years, supposing that king 
emshi'd, who is said to have instituted the festival, reigned 
about eight centuries before the era of Christ, according to Sir 
W Jones’s moderate calculation, (See his “Short History of 
“Persia”). Dr. Hyde has collected in his admirable treatise 
on the religion of the ancient Persians, many interesting par- 
ticulars of their solar year and various festivals; telling us in 
general terms that all Eastern traditions agree respecting 
Jemshi'd’s reformation of the calendar before used, and his 
institution of the new epoch, which continued until the 
time of Yezdegard, last monarch of the Sasanian dynasty, 
who in the year of our era 632 introduced that which hears 
his name. Yet this learned antiquary seems to consider as 
fabulous those traditions which attribute to Jemshi'd the 
festival, as it exists at present with its division of six days, 
and lesser and greater Naurfiz. This, he contends, was the 
work of Jkla'l ad di'n Melek Sha'h, third sultan of the 
Seljdkian family, a prince who reigned in the eleventh century 
of Christ. (See Hyde’s Relig. Vet. Pers. capp. xiv. xix). Now, 
although in the Jamia at IleMyat, and many MS. chronicles 
of most respectable historians, Pazi am.au, Beiza'vi, Be- 
na'keti, MTrkhond, his son Khon drmi'r, and the whole 
multitude of minor authors who copy one from another, the 
Nauriiz is said to have been instituted by Jemshi'd, yet I 
should not weigh their assertions against the doubts of such a 
man as Hyde, but suppose that they had erroneously ascribed 
to the ancient monarch, what was in reality, the work of a 
prince, comparatively modern, did it not appear that before 
Sui/ta'n Jelalkddi'n was born, two very celebrated writers 
had already traced the festival up to Jemshi n’s reign. These 
writers are Tabki and Firdausi whose works Dr. livde 
seems to have attentively studied, and otten quotes with the 
respect due to such venerable authority. It is possible that 
the Manuscripts which lie consulted may have been im per- 
fect, like too many other Eastern writings, from the omission 
of certain passages, through the negligence or ignorance of 
transcribers; but it is not very probable that his copies of 
Tabbi and Firdausi should both happen to be defective. 
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in the particular history of J emshi'd. Three' fine copies of 
Tabri’s chronicle, and four of Firdausi's poem, now lying 
before me, agree in stating that the name of Naurtiz was first 
bestowed on a memorable day during the reign of Jemshi'd. 
Having related many acts of this monarch, the historian adds 
that “he afterwards assembled the sages and learned men, 
“and placed them 5efore his throne, and he himself sat upon 
“the throne, and administered justice, and all the people 
“ were gathered together around him, and that day was named* 
“ Nauruz , or “the new day”( 5 ). Firdausi, in a very early 
part of his Shdhnumeh, describes the power and the virtues of 
Jemsiii'd;. his various inventions and the useful arts which 
he introduced among men; his division of the Persians into 
four classes, and his splendid throne; “around which,” says 
Firdausi, “all the people crowded, lost in amazement at 
“his glory and prosperity. On Jemshi'd they scattered 
“precious jewels, and called that day the “new day.” It 
“ was the beginning of the new year, on the day Hormuzd 
“in the month of I'airardin (or March), when the body was 
“relieved from fatigue, and the mind from anger or vexation, 
“ that the nobles to express their delight, prepared a banquet 
“of wine, and called tor musical instruments and sweet sing- 
“ ing minstrels. From this time an auspicious festival of 
“ the same kind has continued among us; a memorial of the 
“ancient kings’Y’). 

J J (jSUJ J t £-*>- IjUb J ( 5 ) 

|*l; jjjjj \jjjj J ob J 

TarikhTitbri (Reign of Jemshi'd). So the passage in written in the tyvo most ancient 
copies of my collection ; one having (after the word IjUlcj an interlinear addition, thus 

signifying (that he assembled the wise men) “one certain day in 
the year and a third copy, modern and replete with interpolations from the works 
of ituinors two or three centuries later than Tab R i, mentions the sitting of Jemshi'd 
in the seat of justice, adding that 

jij e)' s ^° jl sifijv 

“ it was on the day of Hormuz in the month of Ftnvardin (or March): then they made 
“that day t Ive Nauruz , a festival still observed among us ” I am inclined to suspect 
that the transcriber of this modern copy, has borrowed his information concerning the 
day Hormuz , the month Farvardtn , and the continuation of the Nauruz, Iroch some 
verses of Firdausi quoted in the next note* 

, >' j' ij* ji ijy^rV (*£ 

y J3J WV / jkf jt 
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To the Nauru z festival succeeded on the fourth of April, 
some discharges of artillery, announcing the arrival of four 
hundred and fifty Russian prisoners, who had been taken in that 
battle of which I firstheard an exaggerated rumour when on my 
return from Mazenderdn (p. 319), and were now sent to Tehran 
by the prince of Tabriz , Abba's Mi'rza", for the gratification 
of his royal father. Right were officers* the highest in rank 
acaptain; sixty men had died on the march, and eighty others 
were in a lamentable condition, from their wounds, which 
no one amongst them was capable of dressing, their surgeon 
having himself been killed or disabled; all were quartered in 
the house of Ami'n ad douleh, which we had first occupied, 
and the eight officers were crowded together in the single 
room that had been appropriated tome. Mr. Cormick and 
Mr. Sharp lost not a moment’s time in administering medical 
relief to the sick and wounded men. On the fifth, Mr. 
Morier, Lieutenant Willock and I, paid our respects to the 
Russian officens, who were indulged with the use of the great 
hall, or Divan Kh/rneh, for the reception of visiters. Wc con- 
versed by signs, for it happened that none of the Russian, 
gentlemen could speak or understand either English, French, 
Italian, Latin, or Persian The captain, a young man of 
good figure, and two others, were well dressed, in uniform 
green coats, red collars, and gold epaulettes, having the 
number (twenty) on the strap ; the others had lost their bag- 




<> O 


r f* • t'J $ J* i y*i}\*j* 

j\ Ud J^jV ^ ZJ* e/k?" 

This passage occurs in my four copies of t lie Shah JSumi'h, wills a few slight variations’. 

Before these lines (*} j** &c.) mentioning the new year and day of / Jarmuzd, u 

distich occurs in one copy which informs us that “the monarch commanded his peo- 
ple at the season of the Nuhru to prepare a banquet in his presence/' 

*Kj ■~ s 

The words nuh ru •jij although distinctly written, appear marked by some critical 
reader witfTa little character, as if doubtful in the signification, or erroneously trail- 
scribed Nuh rti, however, ** the nine faces, or aspects/' may be an astronomical ex- 
pression. But as the manuscript, although extremely beautiful and rich in illuminated 

pictures, is not wholly free from graphical errours ; I suspect that nuh rujj should * 
have beeo jJ ** mahnau (the new moon), or, more probably, j)jy nauruz. 

2. Yi # 
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gage and seemed distressed for clothes. Next day the Am- 
bassador invited all those officers to dinner; two only came; 
the captain and lieutenant. On this occasion a man who 
spoke Persian had offered to interpret, but he understood 
Russian so imjverfectly that the officers themselves compre- 
hended what we wished to. say, much better than he. I 
recollect than when the Ambassador asked him wimt was 
the Russian term for wine, pointing to a bottle of Madeira or 
Claret, he who probably considered strong spirits as the finest 
of all liquors, immediately answered “arrack” on which the 
Russian gentlemen looking at the fellow with contempt and 
indignation, corrected his blunder, and mentioned the word 
which in their language served to express wine. 

On the fourteenth of April we went to dine with Mi'rza 
Siiefia at eight o’clock in the evening; our party was small 
but select, and most of the Persian guests intelligent, polite 
and well-informed men, of lively manners and very pleasing 
conversation. The Russian captain was present; he had been 
graciously received by the king, according to whose desire 
he was now decorated with the cross of some order of knight- 
hood, which had been found among the baggage of a Russian 
field-officer. One Persian of the company was well acquaint- 
ed with tire remote North-Western frontiers; and to a ques- 
tion from the Ambassador respecting Balkh> Samarkand &nd 
Bokhurd , he replied that no man should undertake a journey 
to those places, (especially from Herat to Bulkh), who was 
not willing to sell his head for ten Shdhis, (the smallest pieces 
of silver coin). Two days after we proceeded to visit the 
great Mohammed Ali Kha'n; he hd-d conducted the istikbdl 
which met us on -our approach to the capital. My praises 
of Mazetulerdn pleased him very much, being a native of 
Astcrdbdd ; the word kela OLQ used for dehi (or “ village’’), 
is, he said, of the old Persick language, or Furs Kadim 
(jkioj and he mentioned that all the wood used in the 

construction of Na dir Sha'ii’s fifty gun ship, of Miich the 
remains are still visible near Bdshehr (See Vol. I. p. 188), 
had been sent the whole way from Mdzenderdn to Hormuz; 
and that a calculation had been made ascertaining the cost 
of every square inch, transported by land carriage so aianjr 
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hundred miles, and through countries presenting obstacles of 
such various kinds. I have lost the memorandum of this 
sum, but recollect that it almost exceeded the bounds of 
credibility. 


} On the nineteenth we went to the Areg soon after ten. 
o’clock, and paid our respects to Muhammud Ali Mi'kza', 
the prince of Kirmumhah, who had lately arrived, and as the 
king’s guest was lodged in the emaret or takht-i-khurshid 

“the Palace of the Sun ;” a handsome range of 
apartments( 7 ). The room in which he received us was orna- 
mented with marble; this formed the walls for about four 
feet from the floor, it had a fine yellowish ground, with natural 
spots or clouds of darker and lighter tints; these were very 
neatly carved into. various figures, the relief projecting about 
one third of an inch ; the blackish parts represented the forms 
of crows or ravens; the light brown, of hares and other ani- 
mals; and those of a reddish or blueish cast, served to express 
flowers, alter the manner of cameo or. camaieu-wmk, a style 
of sculpture not altogether unknown to the Persians of former 
age»( 8 ). The prince was dressed in a plain coat ol light- 
coloured cloth, but had many pearls, rubies or garnets, eme- 
ralds and other jewels, apparently of great value, about him, 
particularly iu the bAzAbunds on his arms. Ilis dagger, and 
the water-pipe which he smoked were extremely rich with dia- 
monds; but he wore a very low Kulah , or cap of black Bokh- 
ArA lambskin. . In age he seemed from about twenty-seven to 


( ? ) We understood that the kinfhad gone on a hunting party this morning; as, whilst 
he remains in the capital, his sons are not allowed to receive visits of ceremony. 

( 8 ) Thus from, the Mugjizat , a Persian manuscript quoted by Dr. Hyde in the pre- 
face of his M Hist. Relig. Veterum Po^arum/’ we learn that the equestrian statue of 
Khusrau (or Chosoes) in the mountain of Bisutun, was so admirably sculptured, 
that some persous regarded it as the work of przeternatural artists; for the minutest 
parts were represented iu the stone, and of their proper colours, black, white a nd red ; 
“et in figurajculptura ubioportetut sit nigrum ibiest nigrum, etubi album, ibi album; 

“ etubi uhrum, ibi est rubrum: et bine est quod homines dixerint illud opus non fuissa 
mortal ium sed daemonum.” This is the statue which several travellers have visited 
near Kirmanshth in Curdistdn. M Otter, Voyage, &c. Tome I.p. 184, Ac. Khojeh 
Abdalkertm; (Memoirs, Arc) Pere Emanuel de St. Albert; (Mem. de 1 Acad de$ 
IiMcript. Tome xxvii, Ferrieres Sauvebceof; (Memoires, &c. lome U). AbbMe 
Beauchamps (in de Sacy's Mem. sur diverse* antiq. de la Perse, p. 224), M, Olivier, t 
(Y^ges, <&«.) 
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twenty-eight years*, his figure was robust, and his countenance 
intelligent and manly, with an expression of the eyes which 
some-thought severe or satirical ; his beard was very long and 
tinged of the deepest black ; in speaking he generally looked 
up, towards the ceiling of the room. It did not appear to 
me that he much resembled in face either the king or any of 
the other princes whom I had seen. Many of his questions 
related to Yanguluma, or America, a favourite topick of con- 
versation with the great men in Persia; he, however, seemed 
particularly well acquainted with the history of the new world; 
the first discovery of it; the cruelties exercised there by the 
Spaniards; the mines and other productions. This know- 
ledge, as we heard, he had derived from an Italian or French 
physician, for some time resident at his court. On many 
other subjects he possessed accurate information, and was 
reckoned by all who spoke of him, extremely clever, active 
and enterprising; with very strong military propensities; “ge- 
nerous and brave; an excellent horseman, and surprisingly 
“dexterous in managing the scimitar ; 0 “ khcilt/ ran hid u s^par 
“ usdheb-i-shdmshir,” } It <was 

whispered that the treaty between England and Persia, now 
nearly brought to a conclusion, and appointing as successor 
to the throne Abba's Mi'rza', the prince of Tabriz , had 
much displeased Muhammbd Am Mi'rza', whose frfends 
described him as eldest of the king’s sons; and occasioned 
his sudden visit to the capital; for he had travelled fifteen 
mantels or, days stages in the time usually allowed for five. 
Of his troops, he had gained the affections not only by his 
personal boldness, but by unlimited munificence; we also 
heard, that during the last Ide or festival of the Naurtiz, he 
had distributed, besides other rewards and presents, three 
hundred and seventy-four Khelaats or dresses of honour. It 
was mentioned that his son, seven or eight years old, accom- 
panied Mohammed Am Mi'iiza' to Tehran , and had been 
presented by him to the king, who made inquiries concerning 
his grandson’s progress in reading, and the study of poetry. 
“Sir,” said the boy, “I can recite by heart, the sonnets of 
“ IIa'mz, the elegies of Saadi, a series of heroick verses from 
“ the Shdhndrnch of Firdausi, or one of your Majesty’s own 
“poems;” this he performed in such a manner as highly 
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pleased and flattered the king, whose D'nu'tn is replete with 
very excellent poetry. 

* 

Early on the twenty-second, Eliza Slurin, the infant daughter 
of Sir Gore Ouseley, was relieved bv death from the pains of a 
tedious illness; and in the evening was buried near some trees 
of the royal garden called Sultan a had, between the Cazvin and 
theShdh abcl al dztm gates, within the city walls; a spot granted 
by the king for this particular purpose. Mr. Morier read 
the funeral service; and from the design drawn by him, a 
little monument was, within four or five days, erected over 
the place of interment; after my sketch is given the repre- 
sentation which closes the last chapter of this volume. 

For several days the Persian ministers had promised to send 
the ratified definitive treaty, but according to their usual 
system of diplomacy, delayed it on many frivolous pretences; 
at length they assured the Ambassador that he should receive 
it .on the twenty-eighth of April, fairly transcribed, and 
stamped with the royal signet; but the evening before, it was 
intimated from the king, that as Luna was in Scorpio, under 
appearances not very auspicious, lie would defer business of 
such importance until the twenty-ninth; that he had no ob- 
jection, however, to accept, meanwhile, the presents from 
England which the Ambassador was preparing to send him. 
We visited on the third of May, at seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing, Nauku'z KIia'n, a nobleman related to the king; he 
talked much of horses and their different breeds; their pecu- 
liar qualities and distinctions; and said that lie never could 
sleep at night until he had inspected all his stables. We 
' next proceeded to the house of Fateh Am Kiia'n, generally 
entitled Melek as’sjiaara (\y«ASI l_£U)> or “King of the Poets.” 
He has been for some years employed in the composition 
of a great work, called Shdhimhuh udmeh (<ul; AiosUt,), or 
“History of the King of Kings,” celebrating in heroick verse 
the present monarch’s reign, and considered as a continuation 
of Firdausi’s Shahnumeh. He seemed a man of talents and 
considerable ingenuity ; evincing a strong taste for painting, 
musick and other arts and sciences. 
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We partook on the twelfth of a grand dinner at the Ami'it 
ad’douleh’s house, to which we went soon after seven 
o’clock in the evening. The general hospitality and muni- 
ficence of this minister promised much, but the entertainment 
surpassed all that I, at least, had expected; and though there 
was a profusion of meat and fruit, it might have been styled 
the feast of roses, for the floor of the great hall or open-fronted' 
thl&r-i was spread in the middle and in the recess with roses 
forming tire figures of cypress trees; roses decorated the 
candlesticks which were very numerous ; the surface of the 
liawz or reservoir of water was completely covered with rose- 
leaves; which also were thickly scattered on the principal 
walks leading to the mansion. Our host had been detained 
much later than usual this evening, on business of importance 
at the Derb-i-Khfineh (or Der-e-Klidneh) ; “The house of 
“ the Royal Gate,” or “King’s Court;” and after we had sat 
about half an hour, a Mi'iiza', who in his absence received 
guests, called for the musicians, and a band o\' suzmdeh 
or instrumental performers immediately assembled, the ijje&t 
excellent that Tehran, or perhaps any other Persian city enfold 
afford. With these was one man who exerted his voice only ; 
the instruments were two kemdncheh ; that sort of violin before 
described (Vol. 1. p.238); one santur or duleimer^of the form 
represented in Misc. PI. fig. 29) ; the wire strings of which Were 
struck with little crooked sticks; on esehtdreh or guitar; and 
two daireh or tambourines. All the performers occasionally 
joined their voices to the tones of their instruments, and the 
man who led this band, (playing on the kemdttchch) , seemed 
at some passages to be delighted and inspired both by the 
words and musick, which wasofasolemn or rather plaintive 
kind; and I confess, gratified me exceedingly. The musicians 
were attended by a deformed little man, whose countenance 
expressed much humour and shrewdness; he was frequently 
employed on convivial occasions to amuse the company, by 
relating stories, generally ridiculous and not always very 
delicate ; but this night his talents were not exerted. At eight 
.o’clock Amin ad’douleii arrived from the palace; fab 
stopped a few moments outside the tdldr, and whispered ail 
apology to the Ambassador for his-delay; saying that he vvottkfr 
only retire to perform his pra^rs or nemdz (jUJ), and return 
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immediately after; his devotions did not long detain him; lie 
soon appeared, with Mi'hza' Skefia, Mi'rza' add al 
weha'b, and some other ministers and great officers of the 
court; who, like him, had beeu engaged in business with the 
king. One of the guests was a young man lineally descended 
from the royal Sefevi’s; having heard his pedigree, I fancied 
that he resembled some monatchs of that dynasty, whose 
portraits are not uncommon in Persia. After the usual pre- 
sentation of coffee, pipes, tea, sweet-meats and fruit, the dinner 
was at*!ength served, on trays containing pyramids of basins 
and dishes; one tray with several kinds of meat, between every 
two guests, near whom also was placed a smaller tray with 
four large bowls of sherbet During our repast, the musicians 
were sent to a platform erected in the garden before the 
house; where they played, until in consequence of some slight 
rain, the Ami'n ad’douleh commanded them to resume 
their seats in the recess; there they continued to perform 
during dinner-time, and were afterwards dismissed that they 
might partake of what we had left. The reservoir, on the 
sunhee of which so many rose-leaves floated that the water 
was visible only when the wind occasioned them to move, 
now blazed with hundreds of candles, closely placed along 
the border; and, whilst at dinner, I three or four times observed 
servghts throwing fresh rose-leaves and rose-buds, with lavish 
hands, both on die water and pavement in front of the tdldr; 
reminding me of Ha'fiz’s expression, Gul ejhhdn kun V scatter 
“rose6 around:’’ and similar passages in the sonnets of many 
other ly rick poets( 9 ). Of servants there was a considerable 
crowd.; our hosts domestick establishment being numerous, 
and each guest having brought his own pish kliydmet or 
“ valet de chambre,” who handed him the pipe and took care 
of his slippers; most of these stood near the entrance and 
about the steps leading to it ; others constantly employed 
themselves in snuffing the candles, of which there was a mul- 

(») Seetheodeof HA'Ftz(in i.^) beginning tj d***&)‘\)*~ us* 
** Call fur wine and scatter roses around; what more canst thou desire of fortune 
Tile classical reader wHI recollect Anacreon s fondness for the rose, expressed in his 
jBfth ode u To(>oIqvto r«v E pmwv” the fifty-third “ pir* ypQf” and 
dthers which 1 tiave quoted in a former work, the M Persian Miscellanies/' lntrod, p, 
*xxj,pp, 42| 88) J25) lWj 0 $ 

0 
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tiplicity; some being composed of five or six waxen tapers 
twisted together and branching out at the top, (as represented 
in th^Iiscell. Plate fig. 30). \Vhc» these had burnt down to 
thence where they joined, a servant came and untwisted 
four or five inches more. There were several candles in glass 
shades (as they are called) of English manufacture; at this, 
as at almost every other Persian least, besides various'dishes 
of meat, fish and vegetables, served on the different trays, 
whole carcasses of roasted kids and lambs, some soJriure as 
rather to disgust than invite, were handed round by*sc^ants; 
these grasping the joints in their hands, separated them and 
distributed the flesh in pieces with their fingers to the guests, 
who received it, either at once in their own hands, or on a 
flat cake of bread, which thus served as a plate, sometimes as 
a napkin, and occasionally for food. I remarked this evening 
among the Persian noblemen, much ceremony and very strict 
attention to precedence; although the dinner was held in 
Amin ad’douleii’s house, and given at his expense, ^et 
Mi'rjza' Siiefia, the prime minister, seemed chiefly tc 
gulate it; perhaps a deference was paid to his rank, * is 
age; or, not improbably, to his acknowledged skill and taste 
in the arrangements of splendid entertainments. He sat next 
to the Ambassador, and frequently turned the conversation 
on our settlements in Bengal, and the East India comjgny; 
“to control whom,” said he, “the King of England, without 
“doubly sends troops of his own army, lest those merchants 
“ should prove yitghi (^A) or rebellious, and endeavour to^ 
“ shake off his authority.” There was something in the style 
of architecture, the great open hall, with its pillars and the 
curtain hanging in festoons, the gaudy pictures and gilding 
that ornamented the walls; the blaze of light; the display of 
roses; the nmsick, and the variety of rich dresses, that pro- 
duced altogether, on this occasion, a very theatrical effect;. 
The Ambassador retired at half-past ten o’clock; and thus 
ended the last Persian feast which I had an opportunity of. 
enjoying in the capital. It was nol only most sumptuous, 
but, notwithstanding the want of chairs and tables, and of 
knives and links, as pleasant as any assembly could be, 
whilst deficient in that grand charm of our European enter- 
tainments, the presence of ejggant and beautiful women.. 
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From the very day of Naur&z (the twenty-first of March), 
we experienced (as the Persians had always foretold) a sen- 
sible alteration in the weather, which hourly became warmer; 
and now, (in May), was extremely sultry and oppressil?( 10 ). 
Nightingales abounded in the gardens of Tehran and the 
neighbouring places ; and roses were sold, hundreds for a 
mere trifle, in the bdzdrs( u ). But scorpions, at the same 
time began to emerge in numbers from the crevices of old 
wall s^att d one of the black, and most venomous kind was 
kille^MPy* some servants in a room of our house. Many 
families had removed to tents or huts among the mountains 
near Shemirun and the adjoining villages. The king 

made preparations for his summer encampment; and the 
Ambassador was exceedingly desirous of leaving Tehran, in 
which the heats are reckoned peculiarly noxious. Mis de- 
parture for Tabriz, where he proposed to reside until autumn, 
(the air of that city being comparatively cool), was only 
defered on account of some presents which the king intended 
fo®&he Prince Regent of England; and in expectation of se- 
vemt’or the king, which had not yet arrived from Bushehr; 
a Sfflendid carriage, large mirrors, and other cumbrous arti- 
cles not easily transportable along Persian roads, on the backs 
of mules or of camels. 

Meanwhile I added to my collection a few engraved gems* 
of which some are represented in Plate MIX ; two silver Sasa- 
pian medals; two Ctiji dinars of very pure gold, and a silver 
coin washed over with gold, having an Arabick legend in 
■Ctifi characters. I also purchased from the Sarrafs or money- 
changers, about twenty silver coins of the Arsacidan mon- 
archs who had adopted Greek titles. A Jew whom I had 


( l0 ) Three or four times during both the months of April and May, Tehran was 
envelope d in clouds of dust by violent blasts of the Shahryar wind ; and on two or 
three days there- was much loud thunder, with some lightning; thus before sunrise 
on the eleventh of May; the same day, at eight o’clock in the morning, Fahrenheit's 
Thermometer rose to 08; yet i heard that some snow had fallen during the night. 

( u ) I have seen here many balls formed entirely of rose-buds, very ingeniously tied 
together so that neither the stalks nor the thread which fastened them were in any 
(fart visible; some of these balls comprised sixty, eighty, and even an hundred hud#*. 
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employed at Shiraz and afterwards at Isfahdn to procure gems 
and medals, brought me one silver coin of Antiochus, 
which had been lately found among some ruins at Rai; and 
there was reason to believe that many others, and some medals 
of gold, had been discovered at the same time. I bought a 
very handsome tahr (j*s) or battle axe, probably 300 years 
old, made of the finest steel, and ornamented with figures in 
relief, richly gilded; and examined a large mace likewise of 
fine steel, which was exhibited in a shop of the bd^y. sus- 
pended by a chain; this weapon the proprietor deirolffinated 
Gun-i- Rustam (^ j ) /), or “Rustam's mace;” and affirmed 
that it had been wielded by that ancient hero; he even ap- 
pealed to some pictures in a copy of the Sha/indmeh, as 
proofs of his assertion, and the extravagant price which lie 
demanded for it, was in proportion to its imaginary antiquity. 

Whilst we resided at Tehran some Gabrs (jS) or Fire-wor- 
shippers arrived from the city of Yezd (jjj); with these 1 had an 
interview, and the result of my inquiries respecting theiefce- 
culiar dialect, their religious notions, ceremonies, and^tner 
circumstances, perfectly confirmed the favourable opinion 
that I already entertained (and have avowed) of the ingenuity 
and learning of M. Anquetil du Perron, and of the fidelity 
with which he translated the Parsi manuscripts at Surat.^jOne 
of those Yezdi Gabrs was named Khuda'da'd, the iron of 
Ja'masp; he had a good intelligent countenance. Another 
who called himself Jehu'n was, although not a young n^an^ 
one of the handsomest Asiaticks whom I ever happened to 
see; and his face very strongly resembled (particularly in the 
length of well-marked eyebrow and high aquiline nose, such 
perhaps as the Persians admired in Cyrus( 12 ), those sculp- 
tured profiles of ancient figures so numerous among the i;uins 
of Persepolis, and even on coins of the Arsacidans and Sasa- 
nians; a few similar faces, even amon^a hundred men of his 
race, might rescue the modern Gabrs from that imputation of 

( 12 ) Ilcptrcu it on ypvirusrjv Kvpos, cri x*cu vvv epuxri rtov ypvwtav, Ktu KaWitrfOit viro- 
Xap/3a votin'. Vide “De Republics gcrenda Praecepta/' in Piutarchi Oper. Tom, ILp* 
821. (Edit, Xylandr. Fraucf. 1G20). 
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ugliness with which some writers have charged them( 13 ). 
The Fire-worshippers whom I had seen at Shiraz and Isfahan 
did not seem either in face or person naturally inferior to jlieir 
Muhammedan fellow-countrymen; who assumed, however, 
an air of fancied superiority, and improved their looks by the 
advantages of rich clothes; whilst the humiliated Gabrs ex- 
pressed, both by dejected countenances and by a mean and 
squalid dress, the consciousness of their own degraded con- 
Whether they have suffered a physical as well as a 
political deterioration, I cannot pretend to ascertain; but we 
may reasonably suppose that their fore- fathers were generally 
handsome, since it is acknowledged by ancient writers, in 
this case probably impartial, that the women of Persia were 
eminently beautiful/ 4 ). Khuda'da'd and his companion 

O Father Angelo declares them to be as ugly as apes, and attributes their want of 
beauty to exclusive intermarriages among themselves : — “ potendo si vedere loro antiquu 
“ fjjjttura n’i Persiani chiamati Gaut\ adoratori del fuoco ; qmili per non csserci mescolati 
•‘COB altra gente sono ancora brutti come simic." Gazophyl. Persic, p. 130, in voce 
“ Q gEk'gi ani” “The native race of Persians/' says Mr. Gibbon, “ is small and ugly, 
“ bufNjPhas been improved by the perpetual mixture of Circassian blood." ( Roman 
EmpirJ, chap, xxiv. note 01). He quotes Herodotus, lib. lit c. 70; and Buffbn Hist. 
Naturelle,Tome IH. 421; but seems to confound the Fire-worshippers who intermarry 
among themselves, with the Muhammedans descended from mothers of various countries 
and sects. Chardin has given a more just, yet in my opinion not sufficiently favourable, 
accQuylof their personal appearance: “Ces Perscs idolatres ne sont pas si bien faits 
“ni Jnblancs quo les Perses Mahometans, qui sout ccux d’aujourd ’iiui; ncanmoins 
“les hommes sont robustes, dassez belle tail le, el Basse/ bon tein Les femmes sont 
u grossieres, d'lin tein olivatre et obscur, ce qui vient comine je crois de leur pauvretc, 
^‘ plutot que du naturel; car il y en a qui ont les traits assez beaux." Voyages, &c. 
Tome ix, p. 134; Edit, de Rouen, 1723. But although perfectly aware that he may 
be branded with the name of idolater who pays religious homage to any visible object 
of nature, or to any work of man: or “who worships for God that which is not God/' 
as Dr Johnson defines the word in its secondary meaning; aware also, that according 
to the high authority of Stillingfleet, (Origines Sacra. I M3, p 44) the “ chief point of 
"idolatry” was the “worship of t|ie Sun, amt consequently the wvpaScm or symbol 
“of the Sun, the eternal fire/’ yet 1 am o [fended with the term Idolaters bestowed 
on those pure Theists, the Gabrs of Persia, by Chardin, as in its primary signification, 
(“ worshippers of image9 n ), no description could possibly be less applicable. 

( 14 ) It was not merely a few Persian ladies of high rank, such as the wife and daugh- 
ters of Darius, (himself the handsomest of men, says Plutarch), that were celebrated 
for their beauty, (coijyunxque Darii— haec forma? pulchriludinc— “Virgiucs eniru regias 
excellentis fornne." — “ Conjugenfejusdem (Darii) quam nuha vetafis sua; pulchrifudine 
corporis vicit/*(Quint. Curt, Lib. III. 1 1 . 24. III. 21. 22). Ka/roi Xtytrat ye rrjr laptiov 
yvyaiKCL ttoXv ieafft*)v twv twrpfX’stTrartjv ytve<r$(ii KaSairep xat avrosAapi to# a v- 

vpw kuWkttos xa i peyiaros rus deircuiaf eoi/cev cu rots yovivoiv. (Plut , fit Alexandro). 

4a d many other royal females might be enumerated; but we li^pbe praise more 
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J'ehu'n coultl read the Zend and Fahlavi; in which, during 
many centuries, the books attributed to Zara'tusht or 
Zoroaster, have been transcribed, and the alphabet of which 
M. Anquetil du Perron has so accurately explained; they 
also recognised, because retained with little variation of form* 
in the modern, three or four letters of the more ancient Fahlavi, 
on some Sasanian medals that I placed before them; but of 
the arrow-headed, or Persepolitan characters, they evinced 
and professed a total ignorance; although some of their learned 
priests, as they thought probable, might understand it. They 
handled with the greatest respect a small volume of their 
Nidiesh or prayers, each applying it to. his lips or 

forehead when he received it from the other. In many words 
they used the letters b and p rather than v and f; thus pro- 
nouncing dib for div ( j) , piruz t'ovjlruz With medals 

of Akdashi'r and Sha'pu'r, exhibiting the fire-altar, they 
seemed much delighted ; the names of those Sasanian inon- 
archs were familiar to them; they had also preserved traditions 
concerning the subjugation of Persia by Greek invaders; and 
from Kiiuda'da'd I learned that the Muselman govenwuent 
still indulged the Gabrs at Yezd with the use of four tet^sUs; 
that near this city was a cavern which the Macedonian con- 
queror had used as a place of confinement, and that it still bore 
the name of Zindan-i- Seconder (jjJSL or “Alexander’s 

“prison;” but being the depository of wonderful treasures, 
it was guarded by a talisman which had hitherto concealed 
them from the sight of men. His expressions corroborated 
my belief, founded on a conversation (already mentioned) 
with Juva'iJ mard at Shiraz, and other Fire-worshippers, 
that, at least, the well-informed of his sect are in religion 
simply Theists, whatever superstitious rites and ceremonies 
apparently absurd may be practised in their external wor- 
ship; and that books of considerable antiquity are still pre- 

general — “Tas he a Was ar^f.ia\wrovs opu>v AXrfa vhpos xaWet Kai peyeSet hia<pepo\ipas 
t\eye i rcufay, ws timv a\yt)>ove$ oftfiaruv at Uepcrthes . (Pint, ill Alex.) AimuiariUS 
Marceilinus extends it still farther — **in Perside ubi feminarum pulchritudo eacellit.” 
Lib. XXIV. And Xenophon bestows it on Median as on Persian females — 
he au Ilf pffwv na\a is teat fieyn\ats yvyat^t teat n rapSevois, &C. Anab. Lib* ill. It 
woultL appear t]p»t these beauties were of a tall and large- bodied race. The epithet 
jitytaTQi also is applied to Darius, in the passage above quoted from Plutarch. 
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served among the Gain of Yezcl and Kirmdn. It appears 
from the evidence of Ebn Haukal, who travelled in the tenth 
century, that, notwithstanding the Muhammedan supremacy, 
and most probably the destruction of many valuable works’, 
Persia then abounded with Pi re- worshippers, retaining their 
temples, their peculiar language and their writings( 15 ). ° Fir- 
dausi next acknowledges, (early in the eleventh century), 
the information which he derived from old Pahlavi records’. 
Seiiem ad di'n, about the close of that century, quotes the 
Pahlavi chronicles, and books of ancient songs or historical 
ballads, (Tudrikh u scri'td nameh Pahlavi ) ,uli v> )r , 3 

he likewise mentions a learned man named IVku'za'n 
Maalem, contemporary, (or nearly so) with himself, who 

(“) Seethe (printed) “Oriental Geography of Ebn Haukal/* p. 85. u There is not any 
u district nor any town of Fars without a Fire temple.” These temples were held (during 
the tenth century) in high veneration (ib); there was not any village without a Fire-temple, 
p* 95; and the books, the temples, and the religious ceremonies of the Fire-worshippers 
still continued in Pars, p. I J 0 ; although it would appear that the Pahlavi language 
began at that time to require a commentary or explanation, (p. ] 14). But the more 
ancient and accurate copy of Ebn Haukal’s work, (the Manuscript Stir al betddn) 
jgfflUiot represent the Pahlavi as obsolete. “ Besides the Farsi/' says that ingenious 
tWt/Sier, “there is another dialect, the Pahlavi, which the scribes among these heathen 
** Persians and their chiefs, their principal nobles and priests, employ in their letters and 
“ various writings; the Gabrs also who reside lure, use this dialect colloquially. 1 ’ 

3 p 3 tyj 3 3 J \>j 

‘Y/ if 

I have already quoted (See Vol. F. p. 294) a passage from Ebn Haukai., respecting 
the portraits of ancient kings, generals and other illustrious personages, and the written 
stories of them, preserved (in the tenth ccutury) by people at Shdhpur. In his printed 
work (p. 05), is a short account of the Fire temples ; on this subject he is more full in 
the (manuscript) Sur al belddn; and prefaces the section relating to them, by declar- 
ing that their number exceeded all his powers of calculation ; (See Volume I. p. 143) ; 
having enumerated the names of several, he mentions one at Jawr(i\ ie town now called 
Ftruzabftd);*m\ adds, 4, a person who had seen this Fire-temple informed me that a 
“Pahlavi inscription around the building stated the expense attending it at thirty 
" thousand dirhems ” 

d 'if ^ *if !/* 6i if Saj&U** \j*\ ^ 

In another passage of the same manuscript, Ebn IJaukal having named the castle of 
Jes says, “and this is situate in the territory of Arjdn, and all the inhabi- 
“ taJaTof this place are Gabrs, aud their learned men read or explain books in the Furs 

“ or dialect of the ancient Persians. ’ y j 
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perfectly understood the Pahlavi dialect, and translated some 
volumes from it, into the modern Deri, by command of hi* 
sovereign and patron Shams al Molu'k Fara merz( 16 ). 
He also mentions the fifteen hundred or two thousand leaves 
(fi j* 3 j, 3 fij& Jij) liUs) of ancient writings which he had* 

seen at Isfahan, arid which furnished him with the etymolo- 
gies of many names, and the explanation of some obscure 
passages in the annals of Iran or Persia. N i za’m t declares that 
lie used Pahlavi materials in the composition of his historical 
poems, during the twelfth century; and in another work f 
shall trace this subject through the intermediate ages to the 
year 1721, (or 1722) when Muhammed Ali HazTn of 
Isfahan visited the city of Yezd, and there formed an intimate 
acquaintance with the Magian or Fire-worshipper Rustam; 
a man whom he describes as learned and highly accomplished 
in many branches of science; and possessing several treatises 
on his own religion or Magism; on general philosophy, and even 
on the modern doctrines of Islam or the Mulmmmedan faith. 

“ With him/’ says the ingenious HazTn, “I saw a table of 
“ astronomical observations written by Ism a ret a Fire^vor- 
“ shipper, four thousand and thirty years ago/’ thi^ ^e 
adds, had suffered many injuries; and he quotes, in a subse- 
quent part of his interesting “Memoirs/’ an anecdote' con- 
cerning Zoiiak, Dhoiiak, or rather Dehak, (the AijSomj* of 
Herodotus) which lie had seen in the Tarikh-i-Majf/s, or 
Chronicles of the Magians( t7 ). Those manuscripts may be 
traced toa later period. Ba h m a n of Yezd , assured Sir William 
Jones that some were preserved “ in sheets of lead or copper 
“at the bottom of wells,” near that city, (Anniv. Disc, on Pers.) 
This was confirmed to me by different Fire-worshippers, and I 


\j 0j> tOy.fi tiij uJfii ^-1 fi) J ( 16 ) 

< ij > J j \ j ofi (Jii ,cjO jjl 

(MS A uTahat Mmcti Eltiyi ). ^ W uTV 

Oyi jO j <0l fj Jl) i fio zfi , yuJ (^) 

b j 0 j j ijm pel* 

eg j' JWj* j\*-) er* j — aUW 

iS a\)OjO jO j-~aOo Jj OjS 

& C. fiSlfif* 
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am persuaded that an intelligent European, properly qualified, 
■who should visit the chief places of their abode, and by con- 
ciliatory manners gain the confidence of the Gain, would be 
amply recompensed for his trouble by the discovery of an- 
4 cient and most valuable manuscripts. The conversation of 
Khuda'da'D, particularly, rendered me anxious to obtain 
for myself the honour of bringing to light those literary trea- 
sures; but domestick concerns which demanded my presence 
in England, compelled me to leave the Magian antiquities 
for the researches of some more fortunate traveller among 
the Mazdiem&m or Behd'ms , the Mubeds, Desturs and 11 ir beds 
of Yezd and Kirman ; those who profess the dln-i-beh or 
“excellent religion,” the disciples of Zaua'tusiit or Zah- 
dehesht, (Zoroaster); a race, (as even their Muhammedan 
persecutors acknowledge them to be), the most virtuous of 
all Persians. (See Vol. I. chap. 3.) 

I revert to the subject of our residence at Tehrftn, protracted 
now beyond the middle of May ; whilst we endeavoured to 
interrupt the irksome uniformity of our life by short excur- 
fiiftristd neighbouring places Among these we sometimes 
visited the royal summer-house lately erected, at the distance 
of about three quarters of a mile from the city, in a northern 
direction. This has been built on the plan of those Kulak 
JFarangki before described, and it is entitled Negdmtan 
(^ULyKi), “the picture gallery,” (or an edifice ornamented 
with paintings^. One room at the end corresponded to this 
denomination, for it contained a variety of pictures, mostly 
portraits and of mean execution; a figure habited in the 
European fashion was described by the attendant as an Ilchi 
Framizi, or “ French Ambassador.” The garden of this 
Negdristan had been but newly made; it promised, however, 
to repay the trouble bestowed upon it; the young trees and 
shrubs were in a flourishing state, and it will probably, in a 
few years, be a very pleasant spot. Nearly two miles beyond 
this stands the new villa called Kasr-i-Kajar or 

“Palace of the Kajar family ;” and sometimes the Takht-i- 
Kajar their throne or royal residence; bearing 

from the city between N . E. and N. N . E. This showy edifice 
sfsmds on the slopo of a bleak and barren eminence near the 
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foot of mountains covered, during a considerable part of the 
year, with snow; and when 1 first visited this place, along with 
Mr. Sharp, during the winter of 181 1, it was almqpt enveloped 
in thick clouds which intercepted the view of Alburz 
that noble range of hills extending towards the west, and of* 
the Kuh-e-Tabrhtan, the mountains of Tabristdn or Mdzen- 
der/rn, as some denominate the Eastward range, although 
merely a continuation of the great Alburz. We entered at 
the garden gate, having left our horses outside, and walked 
to an emdrei-hashty or octagonal building of the 

favourite Kuldh Farungki kind; from one of the arches I 
sketched the palace, seen almost directly in front; but my 
sketch is rendered unnecessary by the excellent delineation 
given in Mr. Morier’s Travels, (Volume I. p. 226). Nothing 
can be more fallacious than its appearance, since it excites 
ideas of considerable magnitude and stateliness ; which, 
although one room is exquisitely beautiful, are immediately 
dissipated on close inspection; the Persians, however, regard 
this edifice as an admirable work. My friend Mi'rza' 
Sa'i, k it thus introduces the account of it in his MS. Journal : 
“and another building is the Kasr-i-Kajar, which may be 
“described as equal to the celestial bowers; its type being 
“ the garden of paradise”( 18 )* But we found that the several 
mertebbeh (&$,») or stages, which at some distance looked like 
the stories of a house with rows of windows, were (except the 
small Bald Khdfteh or highest chamber on the roof), only 
brick walls, supporting and facing banks or terraces cut in 
the mountain; these we ascended by many stairs, and found 
at each mertebbeh a large reservoir of water; one so extensive 
and deep as to be entitled deridcheh “the lake, or 

“little sea whilst the others retained the common denomin- 
ation of Haws (yfijs-)- It is impossible to comprehend this 
in any view taken from the garden ; it was much higher than 
even the roof of that building in which I made the sketch. 
To supply incessantly with water so many and such capacious 
reservoirs, situate at such an elevation above the general level. 
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was an undertaking of prodigious labour; and the expense, 
as our guide assured us, amounted to almost five hundred 
thousand turngns, or about four hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds. In a low wall or parapet of stone bordering the 
lake, we perc.eived numerous receptacles for the candles and 
torches with which this sheet of water is occasionall y illumin- 
ated; and near it lay, on the dry ground, a boat of very rude 
construction. We reached, at length, the highest terrace, 
and entered the palace itself; a square and castellated edifice, 
by its only derb( VJ ) or gateway ; which is ample, and contains 
a double door of most solid wood, thickly studded with huge 
brass and iron knobs, besides very large rappers. These 
doors, it is said, had been lately brought from S/lirdz on 
cirdbahs (a kind of vehicle with wheels) drawn by oxen. 

Having passed the gate ive were conducted through a long 
dark passage on our left, to the royal baths ; then we ascended 
by another passage, sloping, but without steps, to the great 
court on the sides of which are the womens apartments. Here 
we saw many of the takhts (ci-i?) on which, placed in the 
open air, those ladies sleep during the heats of summer; 
they were simply frames or platforms of boards, mostly 
octagonal, and raised about one yard from the ground by 
clumsy wooden legs or supporters. But this plainness of the 
bedstead is lost, (as we heard and may well imagine), not only 
in the charms of her who reposes on it, but in the line shawls 
and embroidered cushions with which it is covered (or her 
use; the rakht-i-lckab ^>j) or ‘'sleeping dress;” the 

splendid Uh'tf or quilt, and other articles of bedr 

clothes. We proceeded to a spacious open-fronted hall, 
furnished with portraits; many of which represented, it was 
said, the principal members of Kaki'm Kha'js’s (^U- 
family ; a race overthrown by the king’s uncle. The opposite 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

( 19 J I have borrowed the term derb (much more generally used, though with less 
propriety than dtr (jj), from Mi'rz a' Sa'lish, who describing this edifice, says* 

jXujJO t-J So j j* 

“ And one stage (or terrace) higher is the king's palace called Kauri Kajar ; and the 
“ aforesaid palace is a castle consisting of four bulges or towers, aud one derb of 
“ dm rway ; it has pot apy more*'’ 
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ttil/ir, a hall open towards the court, contained several large 
pictures; one of Rustam clad in his babrbidn , and wearing 
a tiger’s head oti his helmet, (See Vol. II p. 507), was placed 
between a portrait of the present monarch and one of Sa'm 
Nkri'ma'n. Here also were pictures of Afra'siabTurkiv 
the Seythian or Turanian king Afra'sia'b, and of other 
ancient heroes celebrated in the chronicle of Tabri and 
the Shahnbmeh of Firdausi( 20 ). But that which chiefly 
pleased me in this royal palace of the Kajars was a B61& 
Khdneh ti) or upper-chamber, constructed on its flat 
roof, and rising unconnected on either side, over the centre 
of its front. This room, not of very large dimensions, al- 
most realized the ideas which I had formed whilst reading 
Arabian and Persian tales, of an Eastern monarch’s cabinet; 
for, although rich and minute ornaments, much gilding, 
painting and mirror-wOrk, abounded in every part, the ge- 
neral effect produced by them was a high degree of elegance; 
and the light, faintly admitted through windows of various 
-coloured panes, only served to excite feelings of myste- 
rious privacy, and might have deserved the Miltonick epi- 
thets of “ dim” and “ religious,” had the edifice been ap- 
propriated to sacred uses. The door-frames were Khtitem- 
ddr (jta jjli), or of that i nlay ing called Khatem-bandi ^U.), 

already described (p. 65); and both in the doors and windows, 
glass stained with most brilliant tints glowed in a multiplicity 
of small pieces, like precious stones ; some of the fine emerald- 
green being particularly beautiful; these were combined with' 
much ingenuity into the forms of birds and flowers, and into 
lines of poetry. It appeared that the Kasr-i-Kajar waa 
intrusted to the care of two men, one of whom conducted 
strangers through the apartments ; the other attended them 
in thegarden; both were extremely civil, and always thankful 
for a trifling remuneration. At one visit the gardener ex- 


{**) Both here and at the Negdrirtdn were pictures, badly executed but ill glowing 
colours, of Persian women, and of European ladies in very old-fashioned dresses; there 
was also one most uncouth figure of a young man, said to be a Farangki or European 
prince, in such clothes as were antiquated probably an hundred years ago# The por- 
traits of Sha'h Abbas, Sha'h Husbin and Na'dir Sha'h, did not teem to be the 
works of first-rate artists; one large painting, however, which represented the king with 
several of the elder princes, was of better execution, and preserved the likeaess&ln 
very high degree. 
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plained to me the properties and names of various flowers 
and shrubs; the . Minau (,b); the Gul Jaaferi JS) or 

“ Jaafer’s flower;” the Gul Daoudi (^b JO or “ Flower 
“of David;” the Gul-i-sad parr u* JS) or “Flower of an 
“hundred feathers,” and many more. Although during 
several months of the year silence and solitude reign within 
the precincts of this palace, yet on some occasions its fair 
inhabitants are very numerous, according to information 
obtained by Mi'rza' Sa'leh, the general accuracy of which 
my own inquiries confirmed. Having given in his Journal 
a concise description, highly encomiastick, of the Kasr-i- 
Kajar , he adds, “in short, language cannot do justice to this 
“ palace and its garden, the due praises of which would re- 
“ quire a prolonged discourse. The particular purpose for 
“ which the edifice was designed is this: that when, in the 
“ summer season on account of the excessive heats, his Ma- 
jesty who is the asylum of the world, removes to the plains 
“ of Sultdiueh , taking with him some ladies of his llurcm and 
* , bazlgars (women who entertain those ladies by dancing, 
“ singing, tumbling and various tricks), he sends the others 
“ to the Kasr-i-Kajar, where the royal Harem continues during 
“ the warm weather; for it is supposed that the king’s wives 
“ of different descriptions, the Georgians, and girls purchased 
“ with money, the bdzigars and others, constitute altogether 
“a Ilarem of eight hundred females; of these one hundred 
“ accompany the king to his summer encampment in the 
“ meadows or plain of Sultdnleh , and the remainder pass their 
“ time in the Kasr-i-Kajar; when the king returns they also 
“go back to Tehrdn”( n ). By a natural transition from the 
Harem , Mi'rza' Sa'leii proceeds to state that “the king 
“ has forty-eight male children, jf* jKj' ^***3 Jff- 
This account was written in May 1812; when from persons 

y et ijy • 1 ^-' 3 j** ‘-'V 1 J 0 (**) 

jjb ib olw j/A i 
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of rank, and of good authority, I heard that the prince* 
amounted to almost sixty ; of princesses no one pretended to 
know how many existed; and to inquiries respecting them 
some vague answer was generally given, such as dukhter hem 
kliyli d fired “ the king has likewise a consi- 

“clerable number of daughters.” It has been mentioned in 
the preceding pages that many of the elder princes are esta- 
blished as governors in different parts of the empire; Husein 
Ali Mi'rza', who resides at Shiraz , rules over the province 
of Fdrs; Mohammed Ali Mi'rza', whose chief residence 
is Kirmanshfih , exercises his authority from Hamaddn to 
Sh&shter, and the vicinity of Baghdad . It is generally allowed 
that this prince is eldest of all the king’s sons; yet in Mfizen - 
derdn I found that this honour was claimed for Muhammed 
Kuli Mi'rza', whose court at Sfiri has been already des- 
cribed ; and Abba's Mi'rza', governor of Azerbaijan, is 
nominated successor to the royal throne. Hassan Ali 
Mi'rza' is invested with the command of Tehran; and prince 
Am Iviia'n of Cazvin. The city of Zinjiin is assigned to 
Nakki Mi'rza', whilst Meshehd, Nishdpur, Tabbas, Tun, 
and other places of Khurdsfm as far as Herat , are under the 
jurisdiction of Muhammed Veh Mi'rza', 

We may reasonably suppose that the husband or master 
of so many women as fill the royal Harem, cannot always 
carry in his memory such a register of his children as may 
enable him at once to recollect the names of all; their num- 
bers, too„are generally uncertain, fluctuating between births 
and deaths. When Husein Ali Mi'rza' arrived at Tehrfm 
from Shirfiz (in December 1811), he was immediately pre- 
sented to the king and received with much paternal kindness. 
The usher attending on this occasion introduced, soon after, 
and announced, Ahmed Ali Mi'rza'. “Who is Ahmeu 
“Am Mi' iiza' ?” exclaimed the king, having for an instant 
totally forgotten the little Shdhzddeh, or prince, a boy of seven, 
years, Whom he had confided, some time before, to the care 
of his elder brother at Sldrdz. Yet this , monarch is a very 
affectionate father, and whenever he can snatch an interval 
of leisure from the cares ot state or the business of govern? 
Qient, delights in witnessing and promoting the amusements* 
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of his children. * In these loo, lie frequently condescends to 
participate, and probably finds the minutes thus employed, 
the happiest of his life. One night during the period above- 
mentioned, the king was sitting with several of his sons enga- 
ged in playing at Ganjofeh or cards; Husein Ali Mi' re a* 
had won two or three hundred tiondns, and laid the gold close 
by his side. The king privately desired some of the little 
princes, (six or seven years old) to steal away the money, and 
highly enjoyed the embarrassment of IIusein Ali, who 
having lost sixty tumfrns , and his father insisting on immediate 
payment, was obliged to borrow from one of the noblemen 
present. Entertaining himself at another lime with the sjpne 
family-party, he commanded one of his youngest sons to. 
declare what profession he liked best. The boy, affecting, 
like most Persian children, the language of those advanced 
in years, replied, “I am willing, O ruler of the world, to fill 
“ the humblest station about your Majesty’s person. Let me 
16 be numbered among the f crashes of this illustrious court.” 
Finishes are servants who spread carpets, pilch tents, sweep 
rooms, and perform similar offices; they are also employed 
occasionally in inflicting the bastinado. “ Take a stick then,” 
said the king, “and beat soundly those, grown up princes 
“who are laughing at you.” The boy executed this order 
with much alacrity. The king next gave him his kafsh 
or slippers in charge; but contrived soon after that they 
should be removed, and then called for them ; the young 
f trash on missing them, was for a moment confounded; but 
recovering himself, affirmed very seriously that they must 
have been stolen by means of magick. “ Who is tlfb thievish 
“magician?” demanded the king. “I suspect,” replied the 
boy, pointing to Mi'rza' Zeki, one of the old Vuurs , sitting 
with much gravity in a corner, “that it must be he.” “ Your 
^suspicion,” said the king, “perfectly coincides with mine; 
“therefore punish the culprit with your stick, and let him, 
“having received his' flogging, pay you twenty tumans for 
“your trouble.” 

We heard various anecdotes respecting this monarch; 
several of which, indeed the greater number, highly favour- 
aJAe tp his character, I am most willing to believe; anti* 
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although some persons, discontented or disappointed cour- 
tiers, accused him of excessive avarice, it was allowed that 
he had on many occasions displayed much liberality and 
munificence. His desire to provide for a very numerous 
family, for the expenses of future wars, or any other exigency 
of state, justifies in a considerable degree, the immense 
accumulation of gold and jewels which his secret treasuries 
are said to contain. In natural abilities and mental accom- 
plishments few of his subjects equal Fateh Ali Sha'h; 
certain vices with which he has been charged, might with 
equal justice be imputed to ninety out of every hundred 
Persians; and if two or three instances of severe punishments 
have occurred in his time, it is acknowledged that there were 
more executions during one week under many of his prede- 
cessors, than in ten years of his reign. No argument can 
be offered in extenuation of the tortures deliberately or capri- 
ciously inflicted with a refinement of diabolical cruelty, by 
Sha'h Abba's, Sha'h Suleima'n, Na'dir Sha'h, and other 
tyrants ; who, as contemporary travellers have assured us, 
filled with the carcasses of their unfortunate and often inno- 
cent subjects, both the streets of cities and the courts of their 
own palaces; nay even the recesses of their Harems. But I 
have known some Persians who confessed that a mild system 
of legal punishment would be of little avail among their hard- 
ened countrymen of the present day; although if now intro- 
duced it might humanize the rising generation and prove a' 
blessing to posterity. Whilst in England the forfeiture of a 
culprit’s life by the most expeditious and least painful process 
is deemed a sufficient expiation for his crimes, however nu- 
merous or atrocious, the Persian magistrates find it scarcely 
possible to inspire a due terror of the law by aggravating or 
protracting, sometimes even for hours of agony, the sufferings 
of a wretch condemned to die. This extreme severity is 
provoked by the contempt with which clemency is generally 
treated in all those countries where, unhappily, the religion 
of Muhanuned predominates; to rule its fierce and insolent 
professors a rod of iron seems but too necessary; hence in 
Persia still subsists the custom of immuring alive highway 
robbers, (who are most commonly murderers also), and in 
Turkey the horrible impaling of criminals. Sentences are 
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seldom mitigated, or pardon granted to those who would 
consider such exertions of humanity as proofs of an effeminate 
weakness; who suppose that the desire of punishing must ever 
accompany the power; and attribute even trifling acts of 
courtesy and kindness either to fear, to the sordid expectation 
of a ten-fold return, or to some other selfish and unworthy 
motivef 8 *). From this general censure we must, however, 
except many individuals both among the Turks and Persians; 
who, their good sense and good nature triumphing over the 
prejudices of education, are themselves perfectly capable, not 
only of performing a generous and compassionate action, but 
ofrigbtlyappreciating it when performed by others, even those 
usually styled in their respective countries “ Infidels,” and 
“European” or “Christian dogs.” I am inclined to believe 
that the king is as little influenced by religious bigotry as the 
most enlightened of his subjects; although he has sometimes 
found it expedient to conciliate the Mmelman enthusiasts by 
a profuse expenditure of money. Thus, to gratify the Seyed$ 
or descendants of Muhammf.d, a powerful body in Persia, 
he paid, whilst we were at Tehr/in, the debts of Mirza' An- 
dalWeha'u, one of their principal members, amounting to 
a sum not-much less than thirty thousand pounds; and at 
the same time a grand pilaw feast was given to all the Seyed? 
of the capital, by Mi'rza' Buzuug, (Vazir of the Tabriz 
government) and a tuman to each, by Mi'rza' Shkfia, the 
prime minister.. In his publick conferences as in his private 
conversations with the Ambassador, Fateh At,i Sua'h 
evinced a considerable degree of intelligence, and quick com- 
prehension, much curiosity respecting the state of science in 
England, and a strong desire to introduce into his own empire 
the improvements which we had made in various branches 

, Onthis subject I shall here quote Mr, Sail's Travels in Abyssinia, p. ‘210. "The 

•^punishment inflicted a short time before on the Johassim Arabs by the English had 
produced, I found, the most beneficial result throughout the Red Sen, and I believe 
that we in a great measure owed our safety to this event being known; us the Arabs. 
* began to think that we really dared to resist their insolent proceedings; a circumstance 
'which the unaccountable forbearance of the Bombay government had hitherto given, 
(hem too much reason to doubt. Nothing but the most resolute measures will make 
« an impression upon Mahoiartedans ; for as Jrrome bubo justly observes “ ils sont d'un 
** si mauvaitt naturel que si on a la reuindre complaisance pour eux, ils deviennent hip- 
** (6t insolens et insupportables, et qu’ou ne peut les reduire a la raison ni 6tre bki** 
“ servi, qu'en agissant avec eus, a toute rigueur et les menant le b&Jtaa.haut.? 
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of art. But it appeared that his Vazirs endeavoured to' throw- 
obstacles in the wav : and they were extremely indignant at 
the private audiences granted by his majesty to Sir Gore 
Ouseley : their exclusion from them, violating, as they de- 
clared, a ministerial privilege which had subsisted in Irfin 
above five thousand years. Lest it should be known that 
he had relinquished his right of being present'on these occa- 
sions, Mirza Shefia, the principal Vazir or Sadr aazem 
who had entered the palace one morning with the 
Ambassador, seated himself in such a manner, close to the 
doorway, that the king could not perceive him, and the Amin 
ad dottle h, who possessed an equal claim to the privilege of 
attending at the royal audience, seeing that lie had entered 
but did not return, was otfended at the supposed preference 
shown to his rival. The king, however, soon afterwards, when 
all the ministers were admitted, asked MTmza' Shefia in 
an arch tone “pray where were you during the Ambassador's 
interview with me?” This question and the Vazirs acknow- 
ledgment of the truth, relieved Amin ad’douleh from his mor- 
tification. The jealousies, intrigues and consequent disputes 
of his courtiers, frequently excited such disturbances at the 
Der-i-Iihdnch or court, as many of the former sovereigns 
would have (^rminated by the dismissal, or perhaps the de- 
capitation of those who had caused them. Fateh Ali Sha'h 
contented himself one day after a quarrel among his ministers 
with telling them publickly that he should bestow their titles 
on some of his dogs; calling one the Sedr aazem, another the 
Amin ad'douleh, and a third the Itimad ad’douleh. Concern- 
ing all the great men, various scandalous anecdotes were slily 
communicated in whispers, or more openly circulated ; al- 
though it was acknowledged, and indeed was manifest to every 
one who travelled through the province under his adminis- 
tration, that the Amin ad'douleh had rendered * the most 
flourishing of Persia, by his excellent regulations, his encour- 
agement of trade and of agriculture, and his kindness toward* 
the lower classes, yet his merits and his wealth served to raise 
against him many enemies, some of whom were men of high 
rank and considerable power. But the king knew his real 
worth and the insidious character of his rivals. “You have • 
4 ‘ lent,” said he, one night in conversation with the A min ai' 
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douleh, “seventy thousand tumans to rescue Mi'rza' Yu'sup 
“ from my anger, which he had so justly incurred. Now 
“behold the gratitude ot this iriend: many hours have not 
“elapsed since he offered me a greater sum than you pay, for 
“ the government of Isfahan, and proposes that I should dis- 
“ grace you by bestowing it on himself.” One day the Anna 
ad’douleh presented to his sovereign a valuable diamond ring; 
some ol his enemies soon discovered that he had procured 
it from Baghdad at the price of three thousand tum/ins, whilst 
in company at a feast, lie had seemed to estimate it at eight 
thousand; they therefore concluded that he had sold it to die 
king for this enormous advance, and insinuated their suspi- 
cions accordingly. “Here, at least," said Fatkh Am Sha'u, 
“ there cannot beany fraud; since the jewel, whatever itori- 
“ginally cost, wlls presented to me as a free gift.” Similar 
charges had been made with as little success, and probably 
with as little foundation, respecting some richly-embroidered 
Isfahan! stuffs which the A null ad' douleh had sent to the king. 
If on any occasion there appeared a momentary glimpse of 
royal displeasure against this minister, his rivals immediately 
began to conceive hopes of his ruin; the confiscation of his 
immense riches, and perhaps the forfeiture of his head. One 
morning, (of April 181'2), the king sent for him, and in con- 
sequence of secret accusations spoke to him f*fery harshly. 
The Amin ad' douleh expressed much sorrow at finding that his 
faithful services of many years had failed to please; and re- 
quested the libert y of resigning his government, and with it, 
if necessary, his life, into the king’s hands; he was dismissed, 
and on the same day invested with a splendid Khelaat or 
dress of honour. Not long after the king suddenly inquired 
from hun the exact amount of all his property; this question 
was regarded by the courtiers near him as a certain prelude 
to his destruction. He answered, however, with a firm tone, 
that he could immediately furnish his Majesty with three 
hundred thousand tumans ; and in the course of a few months,, 
add several- thousands more. “ But,” said the king, “by 
“selling off" all your horses, shawls, and other things, how 
“much could vou contrive to raise at once?” “Sir," replied 
the Amin ad’douleh , “if you indulge me with a little time, I 
* shall deposit in the royal treasury one thousand tumans every, 

3 b. 
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“ day daring a year.” The king still seemed anxious for 
instant payment, and the minister resigning himself to his fate 
which he* thought impending, bowed to the ground, and 
calmly declared that all his wealth and his head were at the 
disposal of his sovereign. “ Now,” said Fateh Ali Siia'h, 
“I have tried you, but without the slightest intention of taking 
“from you the money so honourably acquired. Call here 
“that descendant of the prophet, Mi'rza' Buzurg, (whom 
“ the king knew to be one of Amin ad'douleh’s enemies), and 
“Jet him witness my solemn words.” lie then imprecated 
a most dreadful curse on whatsoever person, whether himself 
or any of his family, who should attempt to deprive this 
minister of even one tutndn. Having heard these and many 
similar anecdotes, I was often surprised at the semblance of 
cordial friendship which those personages so hostile towards 
each other, thought it necessary to preserve in publick; prov- 
ing that the most refined states of Europe could not exceed 
Persia in the arts of courtly dissimulation. 

The presents before mentioned at length arrived from 
Bdshchr, and while the Ambassador was engaged in preparing 
them for presentation to the king, we gladly commenced the 
necessary arrangements for our departure from Tehran , now 
become extremely disagreeable, on account of its oppressive 
heats. The chariot, a beautiful specimen of English work- 
manship, and one of the chief presents, had, like most other 
articles, suffered many injuries on the road ; almost every 
pannel was cracked, and many of the silver ornaments broken 
off and lost; such havock indeed, had been made among the 
various packages, that Muhammed Kha'n. under whose 
charge they reached the capital, began to apprehend that his 
head would probably be required in expiation of his neglect. 
Early on the eighteenth of May, an officer of thelting’s palace 
brought to me from his Majesty a very splendid Khelaat or 
court dress; the Icabd or close coat, and bald push or outer 
garment, being of gold brocade, with fur; there were also twtJr 
valuable Indian shawls, and an admirable Kara-Khurasdm 
sword, the mounting of which was gold; and a belt stud- 
ded with solid bosses of the same metal, richly enameled} 
the sword, depending from it, had been worn, as the officer 
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declared, by Fateh Ah Sha'h himself; this, Mr. Morier 
justly observes, on noticing a similar present which he re- 
ceived, “is considered a great distinction,” (Travels, Vol. I. 
p. 215) ; and as some Persian Khdm assured me, confers a 
high degree of nobility. On the same day, the king being 
very desirous of seeing the English carriage, it was repaired 
and put together in the best manner that circumstances would 
admit; and at one o’clock several men removed it from our 
house to to the palace; six fine horses, not yet trained to 
draw, being led before, decorated with the magnificent har- 
ness. The Ambassador and I followed soon after; we re- 
mained a few minutes in the Amin ad'douleh's office, until 
Mi'kza'Sii i:fia arrived; when all personshaving been driven 
outside the gate, who did did not immediately belong to the 
royal household, to the ministers, or to us, the king came 
forth alone from the anderun or “inner apartment,’’ and stood 
in front of the thidr or open-hall of the first court, to which 
the carriage had been drawn as close as the hanz or reser- 
voir of water would allow. Having welcomed us with the 
KMishdmedid , as usual, lie examined very minutely, and ad- 
mired the Persian arms, and other devices painted with con- 
siderable brilliancy on (his sumptuous vehicle. The Ambas- 
sador then opened the door; the step was let down, and 
shaking off his high-heeled slippers, the king entered and 
seated himself, whilst all the courtiers present exclaimed 
mubdrek bashed, “may it prove auspicious!’’ lie then in- 
quired, and seemed instantly to comprehend the use and 
object of every part; the glasses, blinds, pockets, cushions, 
lamps and other appurtenances, whilst the ministers and three 
or four Khdns present appeared to gaze without understand- 
ing much. The king continued in the carriage about half an 
hour, during which he several times caused it to be pulled 
backwards and forwards seven or eight yards, and seemed 
highly pleased with the motion. Some one remarked that 
two persons might sit in it at once. “Yes,” said the mon- 
arch, with a look of calm dignity, “yc/c nafr dnjd, man 

ur* V' A* <_£.), “ one person there, (pointing to the floor),” 
w 1 here, (on the raised seat).” This visit afforded mean, 
Opportunity of perceiving, whilst but two or three feet from 
the king, that he appears much handsomer and younger win* - 
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seen close than at a distance; yet on this occasion his dress 
was a perfectly plain dark brown coat; a shawl of fine texture 
but not very lively colour, was tied round his waist; he wore 
a small black lambskin cap, and coarse white jurttb or stock- 
ings, not reaching far above the ankle. His dagger, howe- 
ver, was richly set with diamonds, and from its handle hung 
a string of large and most beautiful pearls. Seated in the 
carriage he ordered that a house should be constructed for it; 
smoked the kalian and talked of my intended journey to 
England, the Ambassador having informed him that he de- 
signed to forward by me the definitive treaty, and presents 
for the Prince Kegent. His Majesty declared that I was 
reckoned among the number of his faithful servants, and 
dismissed me with many other very gracious expressions. 
On this occasion I remarked, (what had been often men- 
tioned) that he sometimes spoke of himself in the third per- 
son, confirming his own words, and adjuring those with whom 
he conversed, by the familiar oath “ be scr-i-shuh” (*U ^), 
“by the head of the king.” 

Three days alter, the Ambassador and other English gen- 
tlemen took formal leave of the monarch, previousl y to setting 
out for their summer residence at Tabriz. 1 did not accom- 
pany them to court, having already had my final audience. 
The king, at this interview, when the Ambassador had been 
scaled a few minutes, called him towards the throne and 
presented to him a valuable sword, and a belt, profusely or- 
namented with emeralds. Among the few articles that had 
arrived undamaged from Biishehr was, fortunately, the portrait 
of Mi'rza' Abu 'l IIassan Kha'n, so exquisitely painted 
by Lawrance ; this proved an object of wonder and just ad- 
miration to’ all who saw it; a bust of the same personage, 
beautifully modelled by Bacon, although fractured in some 
parts, served equally to excite astonishment. 

Those presents which the king designed for the Prince 
Regent of England, were now packed up ; one being a large 
full length portrait of himself; next a folio volume, comprising 
his own Divan or collection of poems, transcribed with the 
Almost calligraphick skill, and embellished by Mi'rza'Ba'ba* 
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(W tyx*), the chief painter or naka.sh basin (^Ah ^Ui), who em- 
ployed seventeen years on the miniature pictures, illumin- 
ations, and various ornaments, of this work, particularly 
portraits of the royal author, and of his unc le Aga Muham- 
mad. The other presents were Indian shawls ; a fine suit of 
chain armour ( zerreh «jj), with the breastplate and certain 
pieces, constituting what the Persians call chehdnUneh (<uj! v W) 
or the “four mirrors,” of the most highly tempered steel; 
this armour had belonged to Sha h Taiimasf, who, having 
reigned more than half a. century, died in the year of our era 
1575: a sword ofSiiAii Adda's, that mighty sovereign whose 
name 1 have so frequently had occasion to mention : and two 
fine horses, one a Turkuumi , the other a Khurusi'tni. 

We set out from Tehran, through the Caziin gate soon after 
six o’clock on the 25lh of May, and having proceeded West- 
ward about three miles and a half, arrived at the tents prepared 
for our reception near the tomb of an Imamzadch or Moham- 
medan saint; although his name was not an object of inquiry, 
I made a sketch of the edilice dedicated to his memory, (See 
PI. LXXlI.)and generally denominated from the tract of land 
which it occupies, Imamziulch Ji Over the gate- 

way were two or three rooms which some gen tl erne'll of our 
party preferred to their tents. For the journey thus begun, 
Abu'’l IIass an Kiia'n had been appointed our Mehmund/tr. 
Lady Ouseley travelled in her palankin, now altered into a sort 
of takht-raviin by the addition of poles, and slung between two 
mules We met on our way the prime minister Mi'az.v 
Shefia, who, as a particular compliment, had gone out be- 
fore break of day, to the hnamzudeh, and given directions 
himself about the pitching of tents, and other arrangements 
necessary for the Ambassador’s accommodation. Abu'’l 
Hassan Kha'n remained with us all day in camp; but re- 
turned to the city early at night ; for as Luna was in Scorpio 
and wore an aspect not favourable to any new undertaking, 
he thought it prudent to defer the actual commencement of 
his journey until the next day. Although Mount Dam/ivand, 
as us.ual, and the neighbouring heights of Alburz were covered 
with snow ; the Thermometer in our tents rose at two and 
‘three o'clock to 85 and 86. 
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On the 26th, wc began our march by a delightful moon- 
light at half past two, and in seven hours reached our place 
of encampment close to Caredge , or Carej the distance 
being about 23 or 24 miles. The road was sufficiently good, 
but lay chiefly through a flat desert, bounded on the right 
by hills of barren rock. Near Caredge were some gardens and 
trees, on the side of a steep mountain, and three or four vil- 
lages. Here we saw the spot where foundations had been 
traced for a new city which the king intended to build and 
call Sidimaniah (jloUaL.). It was only during last December 
that he sent the Amin ad’douleh and other Vazirs to fix upon 
the site; returning to Tehran they started a fine antelope; “let 
us pursue it,” said one, “ and if we take it, the omen will 
be auspicious with respect to the new city;’’ they hunted and 
killed the tihu, which on that same evening was sent as a pre- 
sent to the Ambassador. Had they not succeeded in this 
chase it is probable that a situation, two or three miles higher 
or lower, would have been chosen for Sulimaniah, which it is 
now proposed to erect in the immediate vicinity of Caredge, 
and on the banks of a river bearing the name of this place; 
at some seasons a very considerable stream, and at all times 
affording pleasant and wholesome water( 23 ). We found seve- 
ral masons and labourers employed on the ground work of 
an arg or citadel, which was to comprehend (as at Shiraz, 
Tehran and other places) a royal residence ; and we heard 
that the king, having consulted Abu'’l Hassan Kua'n’s 
description of London, had ordered that the streets should 
be wide, the meiduns or squares ample and numerous, with 
buildings of an uniform height and appearance, on the plan 
of our English metropolis. It was said, also, that he had de- 
clared his resolution of passing here two or three months of 

( M ) During some weeks after our arrival at Tehran , the Ambassador's table was 
supplied with water from the stream of Caredge; for which, every morning, a man and 
horse were despatched eight or ten miles. Il was at length discovered that the Sek6 t 
one day, to save his own trouble, tilled the rabiua or leathern bag, at places near the 
city where cattle disturbed the water, and, what was still more disgusting, where the- 
filthiest dervishes and other fellows were in the habit of performing their odious ablti* 
lions. The Sekd was well flogged mil discharged; after which another went jhijly 
before sunrise, with a confidential servant as a watch, to bring some of the excellent^ 
Wfttet that fertilizes the villages in the pleasant belukdt or district of Shemtrdn^ 

r ' ' 
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every summer; and that he would oblige all the ministers, 
great officers of the empire, the principal nobles and other 
courtiers, to build houses and maintain establishments of ser- 
vants in the new city. This day the Ambassador suffered much 
from the return of fever and ague, which rendered him unable 
to travel during the 27th and 28th; we therefore remained 
encamped near Caredge, of which I sketched from my tent the 
gumbed or cupola, with adjoining gardens, and the fine bold 
mountains behind them, (See PI. Lf£XV). At three o’clock 
on the twenty-eighth, the quicksilver in Fahrenheit’s Ther- 
mometer rose to 90 . Having occasion this day to exchange 
four or five hundred silver rials that proved heavy and bulky 
articles of baggage, for more portable gold tumdns , I called 
at the tent of Mi'kza' Ann ai, IIusetn, (acting as treasurer 
in the absence of Kiiojf.ii Auetu'n, the Armenian), and 
found him engaged with several muleteers whom he had 
employed to stitch up in bags of cloth and leather, such 
quantities of gold and silver coin as amounted to thirty-five 
thousand pounds of our money. lie assured me, (and others 
confirmed what he said), that very considerable sums arc fre- 
quently entrusted to the Persian muleteers, who convey them 
to the most remote parts of the empire without the loss even 
of one ru'd. In consideration of the additional risk attending ; 
gold and silver, they receive, besides the established hire for 
carriage of common goods, four rials (or half a tumdn) for 
every hundred tumdns. 

On the twenty-ninth we began to march before two o’clock 
jn the morning, and soon after nine reached our camp at 
Nasrabad 22 or 23 miles distant from Caredge. The 

plain over which we had travelled was in many places well 
cultivated, and we remarked on both sides, not only close to 
the road, but two, three, four and five miles from it, several 
tapeh or heaps of earth resembling our English barrows. 
According to some accounts which I received, (from persons, 
however, of no great authority), they had formerly been 
castles or edifices of which the bricks and clay had mould- 
ered through the lapse of ages into these rude tumular masses. 
The Thermometer this day rose to 94 at two o’clock; about 
. three it sunk to 80, when there was a violent whirlwind, and 
we were surprised by a shower of rain. 
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We marched from Nasrdbbd on the 30th at half-past two 
o’clock, and after a ride of four hours and about 15 miles* 
alighted at our camp near the mud-walled village of Saffer 
Khudjeh Our course fay over a plain which in 

some parts, exhibited but few vestiges of any path; and we 
heard that there was a shorter but more difficult road. Within 
half a farsang of Saffer Khudjeh we passed by the village of 
Kharfusdbdd; or, more properly, Kharbuzeh dbdd (zWajjjL).; 
so called from the abumiance of Kharbuzeh or melons, tor 
which it is remarkable. Both these places seemed rich in 
cows, sheep, goats and asses; floiirishin£)trees, gardens yield- 
ing grapes, and well-tilled grounds. Through Saffer Khud- 
jeh (our mantel) ran a pretty stream, and near it we saw the 
emdret sli/ihi, or “royal edifice,” a room constructed for the 
accommodation of Fateh Alt Sua'ii, when on his way to 
the summer camp of Chemen-i- Vjdn or Sultdmeh. We found 
that the country people now began to reckon by th e farsakh 
or farsang Tabrtzi, which is nearl y half a mile longer than the 
farsang of Shiraz or Isfahan. They computed Saffer Khudjeh 
to be seven larsangs distant from Cazvin. The Thermometer 
this day was up to fit. 


Our march on the 31st commenced before two o'clock in 
the morning, and ended about seven, at llassanabdd (oU 
We had travelled 19 or 20 miles over a plain, on which ap- 
peared several mud-walled villages, and some tapehs or tuniu*' 
Jar heaps of clay. The soil about our manzel w as good, and 
the land for many miles in a state ef excellent cultivation. 
Soon after our arrival, a very high wind so completely filled 
my hide Persian tent with dust, that I removed to a house in 
Hassandbad. During the day there were a few showers of rain. 


On the first of June, we set out soon after four, and having 
proceeded by a fine road over the fertile plain, about eleven 
miles, alighted before seven o'clock, at Kazvin or Cazvin. 
An istikbdl of fifty horsemen under Meura'b Kha n, chief 
minister or Vaztr to the prince who governs this city, met US 
as we approached its walls; and near the gate, a body of four, 
hundred militia soldiers, irregularly armed with match-lock 
muskets, spears aud shields, received us with many 
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tuous demonstrations of respect. Mehra'b Kha'n brought 
to the Ambassador a handsome horse as a present from the 
prince, Ali Neka Mi'bza', on whom we all waited at three 
o’clock. He was seated in an open hall or tti/dr, (erected by 
Nadi'r Sha h), spacious and well-proportioned, but neither 
painted nor ornamented in any part. He seemed about 
twenty-one years of age; and received us with much affabi- 
lity. Our visit lasted half an hour; alter which, bv the 
prince's desire, we were conducted through Ins garden, and 
sat awhile in the Kulak I'a rung la, ( built by Sua ii Tahmasp). 
Here the Ambassad^ having taken notice of a young lame 
antelope, it was sent within two hours as a plaything for his 
little daughter, with nine lambs, also alive; besides several 
trays of sweet meats and fruit, and considerable quantities of 
roses and other flowers, disposed and tied in a very tasteful 
manner. Having seen so many Persian cities falling to 
decay, 1 was not surprised on finding at Cazv'm unequivocal 
indications of approaching ruin. The publick buildings wore 
a dreary appearance of neglect; more than half the houses 
were without inhabitants, and the fine broad streets seemed 
nearly deserted. Yet if Mehra'b Kiia n be worthy of 
credit, there were still here twenty -five thousand males; had 
he said souls (according to our usual mode of describing the 
whole population of any place), his report, in my opinion, 
would have been more just. He further told the Ambassa- 
dor, that the country about Cazv'm supported twelve thousand 
families of the Hints or wandering tribes. To the city itself, 
this ingenious minister assigned an antiquity of one thousand 
eight hundred and forty years, but the accuracy of this nu- 
merical statement, apparently founded on some very minute 
calculation, vanished, when he added that Cazv'm owed its 
origin to a monarch of the Sasanian dynasty; which, as we 
know, did not commence until the third century of our era( 21 ),. 

(“) lifSoy 'whimsical conjertures have been offered respecting the derivation of this* 
name (^<4^) which is frequently pronounced Cazb'in; and was, I am inclined to suspect, 

original^ written with b instead of v; “on prononce ce nom t»nt6t par &tantbt partr,” 
says Chardin (Tome III. V 30, Koucti, 1723); and he notices different explanations of 
the name. We c$ru scarcely doubt, also, that ils first letter should rather be the Persian c,_* ' 

^-J)thiui the Arabick k (j)> although this is now invariably used,. One person,** 

Jfc. 3. c 
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Ia the MS. Sur al heldan we find Kaziin described as “a 
“ delightful place, with buildings and cultivated grounds, 
“and alftindantly supplied with provisions; and there is a 
“castle containing within it a small town, in which also a 
“castle has been constructed; and in the inner town is-a 
“ Masjecl Jdmaa or principal mosque; the water of this city 
“is derived from rain or from wells, for there is no river nor 
“running stream but a small karfz or artificial conduit, 
“ which just supplies a sufficiency of water for the inhabi- 
tants to drink, not leaving any for the irrigation of land; 
“and this place is the frontier pass towards the territory of 
“ the Dilemites/ We further read of the feuds and quarrels 
that constantly subsisted among the Kasvimans , and of the 
murders that ensued; and that the city was a mile in length 
and as much in breadth( 23 ). Hamdallaii, at the end of his 
historical work, the MS. Tdrikh Guxuleh , quotes many Ara- 
bick traditions reputed holy, in favour of his native city, 
and representing it as “ one of the gates of paradise,” 
^ Of some part, he says, the founder 


native of the place, said it derived its name from Cadge of Cazh (gZ »rjty '‘crooked/* 

and bin “seeing," alluding to some obliquity of vision in those who first con- 

structed the city on an irregular or serpentine plan. This derivation will remind the 
classical geographer of Chalcedon in Bythinia, which was called the “city ofthe blind,” 
( Ccccortim pppidum, Plin. Nat. Hist. V. 32), because its Megarensian founders bad not 
perceived the numerous advantages of a neighbouring situation. Another account 
noticed by Ami'n Ra’zi (in his MS. Haft Aklim) represents the original name as 
Cashbin for one of the ancient chiefs in a battle against the Dilemites, finding 

his ranks disordered, called out with a loud voice "an cash bin” (^Jo \J>& oyf), 
“look towards that corner;" and victory having ensued, a city was founded on that 
spot and denominated Cashbin ot C-ashvin, “which the Arabs, after their ntaouer, 

“altered into hazvtn,” AiUAjjy:- <_ JjX* This city is, perhaps, 

entitled to a higher degree of antiquity than the Eastern writers generally allow; 
it seem3 to me, not improbably, the Scabina of Ptolemy, (Lib. VI, c. 2. Asia; Tab. V). 

J CJ>Uc_j \j ij'i J fjjy* ) (*‘ > ) 

Cjl j J i jyjAjf 3 V jiA 3 

3 ( t *r , l J l* 1 1 < t , I j j3 J 

*^•1 J ' ^ SI jii j 

yjl J Ait* Ll ' - vy - i— jl j\ .JJb j JUjyL & 
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is not known, (xs&j w \ on account of 

its remote antiquity. But when ShaVu'r Dhu'l ekta'f 
(Sapor II, who began to reign about A. D. 308), 
escaped from the Greeks, he found no repose until his arrival 
at that spot which is now the Mekdm-i-Kalenderdn *!*,) 

or “place of the K a tenders,” (a religious order). There' his 
ministers and nobles assembled around him, and he was soon 
opabled to defeat the Kaisar , (the Grecian or Roman Em- 
peror); and regarding as auspicious, or connected with his 
good fortune, that spot where he had first halted on the ter- 
ritory of Kuzvin, he commanded that a city should be there 
erected. The same author (in his MS. Nozhat al Culub ) 
describes Kazvtn as belonging to the fourth climate, and 
placed in long. ( c <i) 85-0; lat. ^S) 36-0. The air is tem- 
perate, and tlie water derived from kam'its (lu^») or subter- 
raneous conduits; lie praises the gardens of Kazvui, and the 
fruits which they yield abundantly; grapes, almonds, pis- 
tachios, sweet melons and water melons, plums and oranges; 
also the bread of that city; which is, besides, remarkable for 
excellent camels reared in the adjoining pasture-lands ; “ and 
“within three larsangs of that place is a fountain called 
“ A'ng&l , of which, during the warm days of summer, the water 
“is frozen; if the day should be moderately cool, the quan- 
tity of ice diminishes; and should the inhabitants of the city 
“have exhausted their stock of ice, they may supply them- 
“ selves from that fountain’^* 6 ). Cazvin has produced many 
celebrated writers and other ingenious men, besides numerous 
Muselman saints of different degrees; yet 1 have remarked that 
in those books of jests or facetious anecdotes so popular 
among the Persians, and sometimes replete with humour, 
though often very profane, and almost always grossly indeli- 
cate, the principal character, a strange imaginary compound: 
of simplicity, knavery and extreme libertinism, is generally, 
described as a Cazvhri. 

Jjji usyi Jl « 
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At half past two o’clock on the second of June, we set out 
from Cazoin by the light of torches; which, according to the 
prince’s orders, were carried before us until the moon rendered 
them unnecessary. Having passed through many spacious 
streets, for nearly two miles, we were impeded for several 
minutes at a narrow place, by the crowds of men, women and 
children, attending an arusi (,_*-,>) or nuptial procession, and 
escorting the bride, who was muffled in a white sheet, from 
her father’s to the bridegroom’s house; the drums and pip^S, 
producing very loud and discordant noises on this occasion, 
and the rockets and other fire- works causing much confusion 
among our baggage-mules, and the horses on which we rode. 
From the city we proceeded by an excellent wide road, over 
an extensive plain, on which, and on the sides of adjoining 
hills, appeared many villages. After a journey of above 
twenty-two miles, wc alighted about nine o’clock, at Siadehn 
as the name is written by Hamdali.au in his MS. 
work above quoted) or Siah-dehun abu* ‘the black 

“mouth, gap or pass”, so called from some local circum- 
stance) but universally pronounced Stahd/m or Sid/ideh/in 
Here and all along the road during this day’s march, we ob- 
served that water was exceedingly scarce. A cooling breeze 
often refreshed us, yet the Thermometer, soon after three 
o’clock, stood at 79* 

We began our march early on the third, and in five hours 
reached the tents at Parsijtn ( t ^ or, as more commonly 
pronounced and written Fdnijhi; distant from the 

last mantel about eighteen miles. Our road lay over a plain 
with low hills on the right, and a range of very lofty moun- 
tains, bounding the remote horizon on our left. We passed 
many large villages apparently flourishing and populous, 
although it was acknowledged, and indeed evident, that the 
inhabitants suffered considerably from the scarcity of water; 
at Farsijin, however, we enjoyed the luxury of a good running 
-stream; and the well-cultivated fields, the pleasant gardens, 
the green trees, and rising from among them the gumbed or 
vaulted roof of an lmamzadeh's tomb, (not unlike the steeple 
of a country church), induced some of us to fancy that this 
place resembled an English village. Here some partridges 
uud an antelope were shot. 
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On the fourth wc proceeded from Farsijm to Abher (^1), 
frequently pronounced also Avher, where we arrived at eight 
.o’clock, after a ride of fourteen miles; the morning being very 
cold, although during the day, two or three hours after noon, 
the Thermometer rose almost to 80. The plain through 
which we travelled seemed to yield a fertile soil, and exhibited 
in many places the marks ofindustriouscultivation; especially 
drains or channels for the. conveyance of water; wc saw 
several ploughs drawn by oxen, and villages with gardens. 
Two or three wolves, and two gum {j£) or wild-asses, afforded 
to some of our gentlemen a fruitless chase, as they escaped 
without much apparent difficulty among the rocks and hills. 
Abher, as we rode by the walls of its ancient castle to our 
tenis pitched about three quarters of a mile beyond it, pre- 
sented a more respectable and pleasing aspect than the greater 
number of Persian towns; being situate near a winding river 
(that bears the same name) in the midst of numerous gardens 
and handsome trees. I was extremel y desirous of inspecting 
more closely the castle of this place which is still called 
Kalaa-i-l ardb, af ter Darius or 1)a'k a'h, whom many Eastern 
writers describe as founder of the city; whilst others have 
attributed its origin to sovereigns of an earlier age. In hopes, 
accordingly, of making some antiquarian discoveries, I hast- 
ened there soon after breakfast, (although the Thermometer 
had risen to 80), with my gun, and two servants, and employed 
some hours in examining whatever appeared to myself or 
was indicated by my guides, as curious or ancient. 1 was 
admitted into many of the gardens, walked about all the 
streets, and saw through gate-ways several good houses 
which, in general, the high walls of their courts and lofty 
trees concealed from view. The castle alone bore any ves- 
tiges of antiquity, and was the principal object of my re- 
searches. It must have once been as strong as brick and 
clay could render any building; its ramparts still enclosed 
and covered a considerable space of ground. I had heard 
that among them were often found bricks of an extraordinary 
size; and having discovered some very large and thick in the 
remains of a w all, not far from one of the entrances, I cleared 
them from sand and mortar, in expectation (which proved 
vain) that some characters or device, stamped or cut upon 
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them, might reward my trouble. Within the ramparts I 
observed an open space, the centre of which appeared to 
have sunk below the general level; a depression perhaps,, 
occasioned by the yielding of some subterraneous cavity; or 
the hollow had, not improbably, been once a reservoir of 
water. Having descended from the fortifications through a 
garden adjoining them, and come out on the road by which 
we had passed in the morning, I sketched the view of 
“ Darius’s castle,” (given in PI. LX XV). At Ablicr , and many 
places in its vicinity, storks were very numerous, and occu- . 
pied the summits of various buildings; those birds are never 
molested by the people, who regard their periodical migrations 
as resembling the religious pilgrimage made by zealous 
Muselmans to the prophet’s tomb at Mecca. The foundation 
of Ablicr is ascribed by Zac aria Cazvi'ni to Sha'pu'r. 
Dhu' i, ekta'f; he notices a strange tradition that on account 
of the pure air and pleasantness of situation, it was resolved 
to build a town at this place; but all the ground being full of 
springs, walls or banks were formed of- wool and the skins of 
beasts, and on these the city was constructed( 27 ). He cele- 
brates the gardens of Abher , and particularly one of consi- 
derable extent, called Behdad’dhi a bad. The geographer 

Ha md allah informs us that this city was founded by Cai 
Kiiusrau (Cyrus), that Da'ra'b (Darius) built there a castle 
or citadel of clay (^tf A*li), which Iscander Ru'mi', or 
Alexander the Grecian, finished. On or above this castle, 
another was erected by Beha / ad'di'n Haider 
a prince of the Scljhkian race, after whom it was denominated 
Ilaideriah (a^-xo-) “In circumference the ramparts of Abher- 
“ extend five thousand five hundred paces; the air is cold, and 
“the water is derived from a river jvhich bears the name of 
“the city, and rises on the borders of SuMniah , and flows 
into the territory of Cazvin”( SB ). He adds that the bread 


MS. Sdr al belad. Uj jt UUamJ, 

)\ j cA j V ti-wi } s ( w ) 

c 2 SfSsdS* ji j\ j t£ . 

MS. A uzhut al Culub % (Geogr. Sect. ch. II). In his Chapter of Rivers, HA'M« 

dali. ah assigns a course of twenty-five farsattgs to the Abher rfal (t)* # or river* 
of Abher. % * 
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of jftSfor'is’not remarkably good, and that cotton does not 
abound there (a»1 ^ } Jjjj jCj ju\i) ; but some of the 

>Jhiits are excellent^ 9 ). 

Our manzel or halting place on the fifth was Saan Kakm 
(<uli j^>), also written Sain or Sayen Kalaa, and once distin- 
guished by a very different name( 30 ); there we arrived at eight 
o’clock, having advanced about thirteen miles along the fertile 
plain, in general well cultivated, containing many villages 
with gardens, and bounded at the distance of eight, ten or 
twelve miles on both sides, with lofty mountains. Hitherto 
since our departure from Tehran the great range of Alburz was 
on our right. We observed in the course of this morning’s 
ride, some beautiful flowers and plants which seemed to be 
uncommon. From a cemetery where were several neatly- 
carved tombstones of Muhammedans, a little above Saan 
Kalaa , this mud-walled village with its trees, and the noble 
mountains beyond it, formed a very pleasing view. Here at 
three o’clock, the Thcrmometcr’rose to 82. 

Commencing our journey early on the sixth, we were so 
long delayed by the difficulties of a narrow pass and broken 
watercourse at a mill near Saan kalaa, that we did not reach 
Sulthniah much before ten o'clock, after a journey of about 
nineteen miles, the road continuing through that fine plain 
of which a part has been already described. We rode by 
three villages, totally deserted, the springs and streams having 

I am inclined to suspect that by a transposition of letters, not nnfreqtient in the 
classical names of foreign places, the Vera of Strabo represents Abher or Avher, 
(kcu tv (ppovpiw epvfAvw Ovepa , &c. Strab. Gcogr. Lib. XI). 

C°) Hamdallah CazvTNI ill the appendix to his Geographical Treatise (or the 
Chapter of Roads and Stages), describing the places between Sultdniah , Rdi and 
Verdfntn, begins the section thus — 

lSLj )*>■ b u \ j\ jt>\ 

“From Sultdniah to the village of Kehud , winch the Moghuls mil Sain hnta.i, live 
4t farsangs j* thence to the city of Abhev , four farsangs ; thence to I he village ol but sijin, 
“ four farsangs." Had Chardin seen the name of Saan Kalaa written in the Atabick or 
Persian character he would not have supposed that it related in any respect to H Ass AN. 
‘•San Cala, ce mot abregti signifie Chateau de Hattan Voyages, Tome III. p. 
82, Rouen, 1723. 
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suddenly failed to supply the quantity of water absolutely 
necessary tor the inhabitants. One of these three, the nearest 
to Sult/miah , (within five or six miles), appeared to have been 
of considerable extent, and was denominated Allah Acber 
<dll). It could scarcely be imagined from the excellent 
view of Sult/miah given by Mr. Morier, or from its real ap- 
pearance when seen at the distance of three or four miles, that 
this vast and once populous city is now in a state of the most 
complete desolation, and actually without a single inhabitant; 
yet such is the melancholy fact, as we were surprised to find 
on passing through it ; a few mean houses not very distant 
were occupied by some poor femilies, and near them was a 
Caravamera still habitable; but within the precincts of that 
space which had been Sultdniah itself, and still covered many 
miles of ground, nothing remained but the decaying walls of 
edifices, (some even in ruin magnificent and beautiful), and 
mouldering heaps of brick and clay; these appeared to have 
heen the materials of all the numerous structures, two only 
excepted, built with stone. *An accident prevented me from 
examining the inside of Sulta'n Khuda bandeh’s tomb, 
the external appearance of that splendid and stupendous- 
monument, with its lofty dome of azure coloured tile-work, 
satisfied my curiosity respecting it; and I had no reason to 
expect any vestiges of antiquity at Sult/miah ; this city, to 
whatever degree ot magnitude and importance it may have 
psen , not having existed until the thirteenth century of our 
Va; for according to Hamdallaii Cazvi'ni, who flourished 
rly in the fourteenth, “Augiiu'n Kha'n, the son of 
beka' Kiia n, the son of Hu la'cu' Kh .»'n, the Moghul, 
“ laid the foundation ot Sultdniah, which his son Aunja'itu* 
“Sulta'n completed, and denominated after his own title. 
“ It was founded under the Zodiacal sign of the lion ; and the 
* “ circumference of the walls which Arguu'n Kha'n erected 


“is twelve thousand paces; but those, constructed by Aujri|p 
“ja'itu' Sulta'n, although they remain unfinished on ac« 

“ count of his death, extend to thirty thousand paces’’^ 1 ).. 
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Hamdallah adds, among other particulars respecting Sul - 
tdtiio/i, that within one day’s journey (from twenty to thirty 
miles) a warm or a cold climate may be found ; he notices the 
neighbouring “very fine and extensive tract of pasture 
“ ground”( 3l! ), and concludes with a statement (below given), 
of the distances between this city, (the capital of Persia when 
be wrote), and several other plaeesf 3 ). At what time Svl- 
tdniah began to decay, I shall not here inquire ; but an his- 
torian who dates his work in the year (of our era) 1596, (A. 
H. 1005), speaks of it as already desolate and ruined, exhi- 
biting only the walls of those edifices which once adorned iq 31 ). 

Nuzkat al Culub, eh. II. The barbarous Moghul names are here faithfully copied 
from the Manuscript, but 1 find them differently written by D’Herbelot, Petis de lit 
Croix, Major Price and other eminent orientalists. AkgiUj'n Kha'n died in the 
year (of Christ) 1201. By most writers the foundation of Svltaniah is ascribed to 
his son, who, as appears from the quotation above given, only completed and enlarged 
the work commenced by Arghd'n. On this subject the authority of Hamdallafi 
seems incontrovertible; for be must have been well acquainted with the history of those 
sovereigns, under the latter of whom he held an honourable appointment. 

(**; mV/ ) whore perhaps, we may discover the ireStots 

fxrya called Ntcra<or, llial great Nisrean plain, celebrated by Herodotus fur the large 
horses which it furnished ; these, according to Strabo, were used by the kings; and 
famous for their strengtli and swiftness, as we learn from various ancient authors. 

(”) From Sull/ituah to Abhcr (j^\) nine farsangs; to Rai (^fj) fifty ; to Zfi 
five; to Stivah («A->) forty-two f;»rs;m<;s ; to Scjtis ((jwls->) five fara 
to Kazvm ((^y*) nineteen; to Kum (f*) fifty-four; to Cdtfiun (^^^0 seventy 
to JJamadun (Jj**) thirty; to Yt:tl (Jfj) one hundred and forty five; to ' 

(jijP) forty-six; to Kardbdgh ( j-U/ ) of Arran (ultO seventy-two; and to 
one, hundred and seventy six larsangs. 

( 34 ) c^\*j J}\ j\ J*k> J See the MS. Tdtikh i Cur* 

distan or History of Curdistdn, entitled also the Sharf N/imth, 

(<UUjj~>) composed hy Sharp Ebn Shams ad’di’n ^ L - V - ) 

of BettU or Bedlts Pietro della Valle (in 1610) heard that Sultuniak 

had been peopled by families forced from their original homes, to gratify the caprice 
'of Muhammkd Khuoa* bandeh, (the Aunja'itu' Sulta'n mentioned in note 
31), and that its depopulation commenced on the very night of that monarch s death, 
(December, A D. 1316), when of women merely, fourteen thousand left the city, which 
having been founded in violence lasted but a short time. PerA, come cosa violenta 
“ durd poco: e raccontauo, die la medesima notte che morl quel Rfc, comrmucio * < 
** spopolarsi di maniera, che solo di donne, ne uscirono quella proprw notte qualtprn- 
“dje! milla,” (Viaggi, Lett. 6). 
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Our tents were pitched near the Caravansera , a littfe beyond 
the ruined city ; and not far from a house which several work- 
men were busily employed in preparing for the king’s resi- 
dence during the encampment of his troops on the adjacent? 
plain : this emdret or building was situate on a rising ground, 
over a stream bordered with willows ; its principal room, 
neither very spacious nor handsome, contained a picture of 
the king hunting, and portraits of many princes, his sons, one 
in each of the different tdkchehs or niches 

On the 7th we marched af half past three o’clock, and 
having proceeded about eighteen miles, passed a pretty vil- 
lage called Dizej (^o), and soon after met the Vazir of Ab- 
dallah Mi'rza', the young prince who governs Zinjdn ( u Uij) 
or Zingdn with an istikbul of forty horsemen, coming 

to welcome the Ambassador. After a few minutes of cere- 
mony and compliment, our parties united and we advanced to 
that city, distant from Sultaniah about four and twenty miles. 
Zinjdn appeared at some distance as a very flourishing place, 
abounding with gardens and trees of various kinds ; but hav- 
ing entered it we rode for at least a mile through ruins, from 
which, and the ample cemetery, thickly studded with grave- 
stones, it was evident that the former population must have 
been very considerable. The inhabitants still amounted to ten 
§|pr eleven thousand, according to some accounts. This town 
contributes, with four others, to form a Fentapolis, called by 
ihe Arabian name of Khamseh (U-), expressing a thing quin- 
tuple or five-fold. Our camp was about half a mile beyond 
the castle walls, on a parched and barren plain. At seven 
o’clock in the evening, we accompanied the Ambassador on 
horseback into the town and waited on the prince, Abd a llaii 
Mi'iiza', a youth of fifteen or sixteen years and very pleasing 
manners, but whose court did not seem by any means brilliant. 
That the name of this city is properly Zingdn appears 
from the Dictionary Burhdn Kdtea, which mentions that after 
the Arabick manner it is called Zinjdn (aaI Ji j). 
By Ham da llaii (in MS. Nttziiat al Coltib, ch. ii.) its origin 
is attributed to ArdasiiTr Babeka'n (in the third century) ; 
it has also been named Shahin in circumference its ram- 
parts extended ten thousand paces; but it was ruined, he adds* 
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when tlitf Moghuls invaded this country ; the river which wa- 
ters it and hears the name of the city, rises in the territory 
of Sultaniah, and flows into the Sefid-rud or “White 

River;” as Zinjdn does not produce fruit, the inhabitants', 
supply themselves from Tannin ; “ and their language 

“ is pure P ahlavi,” j This was written early 
jn the fourteenth century i)y Hamdallah; the poet Attack 
(/Lc), who flourished about an hundred years before,, speaks 
of Zitijdn as falling to decay in his time( 35 ). 

We left Zinjdn at four o’clock on the morning of the 8th ; 
two valuable mares and a foal, 'belonging to the Ambassador, 
were stolen during the night, and the men who had been 
employed to watch them were punished for their negligence, 
or participation in the theft, with a flogging. We proceeded 
about fourteen or fifteen miles and halted near the village of 
Sahrin ; the road was in many places rugged and hilly. 
We passed through various ordus or encampments of llidts; 
some of their tents covered a space thirteen or fourteen feet 
in length, and perhaps eight or nine in breadth ; being formed 
of coarse felt or stuff made of hair .and wool, very dark 
brown, or almost black; stretched over ropes, fastened to 
several upright sticks, about five feet high, the points of 
which were fixed in the ground. To each there seemed 
attached a vigilant and ferocious dog, and all were rcplete| 
with swarms of children. At Sahrin we found the air tcm-f^ 
perate and pleasant, the Thermometer not rising above 72*. y 
The, dav before at Zinjdn , within fifteen miles, it had stood ' 
higher by seventeen degrees, at the same hour, three o’clock. 

We set out from Sahrin early on the ninth; about the third , 
mile passed the ruins of many stone-built houses on the left; 
and after a march of above eleven miles over a stony road, 
arrived at the village of Armeghaneh where our tents . 

t") He describes it as being a “mine of pious and boly men,” (Ujl “although , 
i Ui6 city appears ruiued in a considerable degree.” 

Serbia poem, entitled the Mi/tdh alFutuhh, oi " Key of Victories,” . 
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were pitched, near the fort or castle. Here the air ^as cool, 
and the country abounded with herbs and plants of very 
powerful odour, such as balm, thyme, origany and others. 

On the tenth we mounted our horses at four o’clock; rode 
over many high hills, and observed some both on the right* 
and left of a conical form, with natural rocks on their sum- 
mits, not unlike the ruins of buildings. Having advanced 
twelve or thirteen miles we passed through a considerable 
village called D6sk bulak, or, as it is generally pronounced, 
Task bulak (Ji> “ the stojhe fountain.” Here we met 

Yu'suf Kha'jst ( u U- ( c— ^>) wi to sixty well armed horsemen, 

sent from Tabriz by the prince Aisba's Mi'hza', a few days 
before, to receive and attend the Ambassador; soon after, an 
dhi'i (y&\) or antelope crossed the road, and afforded many 
men and dogs a good half-hour’s chase. We alighted at our 
tents near the little mud-walled village of Bhun-deh (.a 
distant from Armeghaneh eighteen or nineteen miles. 

We proceeded on the eleventh ten or eleven miles by a 
rugged path over long and barren hills, and halted at A'k-kand 
(ji&l) “the white town;” now reduced to the state of an in- 
considerable village, although from the numerous ruins, it 
appeared to have been once both large and populous; a 
spring and stream in the vicinity afforded us excellent water. 
It was remarked, that the country between this place and 
Cazvln had risen by a gradual, but perceptible elevation ; 
for if, in one day’s ride, we ascended hills to the height of 
an hundred feet or yards, the descent did not seem, in pro- 
portion, to exceed sixty or seventy. 

On the twelfth, still ascending by steep hills and a bad 
road, we advanced only eight miles, and encamped near the 
trees and gardens of a village called (aA1£) Gultapeh( 96 ). 

( M ) Or Gultepeh according to the northern pronunciation I had found the Turkish 
mode of speaking predominant for the last three or four stages, in words having the 
\owel accent fateh , pronounced by the Persians like our short a in manner , cannon, 
\ c. . but by the Turks more as our short e in men, pen, £'e. The Turkish language, 
indeed, is nearly as much used at Cazvtn as the Persian ; and at Tabriz rather more ge- 
nerally; and there I often heard Muhammed or Mohammed pronounced Mehemmedot 
Mehmed; according to Chardin the Petsian language extends from Abher to India; 
but the Turkish from Abher westward; (Voyag^jTome III. p. 24; Rouen, 1723). 



Our ne&t day’s mantel was at Mum edge or Mtaneje 
as the name appears in the works of IIamdallah Cazvim 
%nd other eminent geographers, although there is very good 
» authority for writing it, as now universally pronounced, 
Mt/meh{ $7 ); distant from Gultapeh about twenty miles; in the 
course of which we crossed several lofty hills, especially the ' 
great Kajidn Kuh or Koplun Kuh , separating the provinces 
of Irak Ajem, the greater Media, and Azerbaijan, Media 
the lesser, or Atropatia, at six or seven miles from Mtd- 
neh f 38 ). Near the foot of this mountain we passed on horse- 
back (to avoid some rugged road) the beautiful river Kizel 
Ouzen; although not far belongs was the handsome bridge of 
which Mr.Morier has given so accurate a delineation ,(Trav. I. 
p. 267)- Having arrived at the other side we began immedi- 
ately to ascend the Kaftan Kuh, by a path sleep and winding, 
but in general sufficiently good, and much preferable to the 
remains which we saw in different places near us, of Siia'u 
Abb a Vs paved causeway or kheyt'tbdn. A little beyond the 
bridge I stopped some minutes to sketch (See PI. LXXV.) 
the ruins of a fort situate on a rock, almost insulated among 
stupendous mountains, and denominated Kalaa-e-Dukhter 
(ytia Adi) or “ The Damsel’s Castle some part of this struc- 
ture was. evidently modern, and the more ancient was ascribed, 
by the chief of Midneh, to the daughter of some Mohamme- 
dan prince or nobleman who flourished six or seven centuries 
ago; and who, likewise, (he said) erected the bridge before- 
mentioned. But a person at Tabriz assured me that this 


(”)‘Tlie manuscript of Ebn IIaukal’s work, which I have so often quoted by the 
name of Sur ul bet dan, reads Mt&nej whilst that copy from which my trans- 

lation was published, has JMianeh Ailu, (See Orient, Ceogr. of Ebn Havkai< |>. hit). 
In the celebrated Dictionary Bnrhdn Kdten the word Mianej does not occur; but among 
other significations, Midneh AiU. is described as equivalent to the Arabick we set k-j, 
or wild kdj (tiie middle), also "the name of a city intermediate between Irak and 
erbayan j Jjl f ^ i 

(") Tile river Kizel Ouzen and (lie mountain of liofian Kuh form the natural boun- 
dary of those provinces, although Ak kand is now within the jurisdiction of the prince 
who governs Azerbaijan; and we have seen (in note 37) that Mu»eh*n once cons.- 
deled as an intermediate or frontier city between that province and hak . in Atiopntia 
or Atropatena, some have discovered a resemblance to the Persian compound name 
Aderbtiigan, or A! der b tide k tin, (corrupted in|p Azerbaijan), winch I shall soon have 
occasion to notice in my account 
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fortress derived its name from the daughter of AIT»ashi'r 
Ba'bkka'n, and Chardin alludes to some romantick tradition 
concerning a princess whom that monarch imprisoned here. 
~)n the Kojltin Ktih I saw one of those trees described in VoJ. I. 

$. 371), a diralcht-i-fazl; of which every branch was so closely 
mvered with rags, that a new votary could scarcely have found 
room for his offering. Near Miunth v/e met the chief with 
fifty horsemen and a pedestrian crowd, who complimented 
the Ambassador with the noise of drums, the ridiculous tricks 
of tfities or buffoons, and the gesticulations of tumblers and 
dancing boys. We passed theiSver of Mtdneh on a long and 
.handsome bridge, now beginning to decay; rode over a fine, 
fertile and well-cultivated plain, irrigated by a multiplicity of 
cuts and drains; then through the town which seemed exten- 
sive and populous, and alighted at our tents pitched a little 
beyond it. This, we had heard, was one of the warm manzeh 
or stages, and I accordingly found that at noon in the shade, 
Fahrenheit’s Thermometer rose to 93, and at four o’clock to 
97- Yet on the neighbouring mountains snow was still visi- 
ble in many places, and the chief sent us some, with ice, to 
cool our wine and water. The town was probably of some 
importance when noticed by Ebn Haukal in the tenth cen- 
tury, (See note 37), for Hamdallah thus describes it in the 
fourteenth. “ Miunej , now a village, was once a city, and 
“several territories are dependent on it ; the air is warm and 
“not salubrious, and it abounds with gnats( 39 ).” But these 
mosquitoes are not only the living plagues that infest Mianeh> 
which has long been remarkable for producing insects called 
milteh (*U), fortunately peculiar to it, or at least not found 
many farsangs beyond it. Of these creatures and their mortal 
venom, many extraordinary anecdotes had been related, 
highly alarming to strangers, for such only are they said to 
annoy; differing in this respect from the scorpions o \'C6shdn, 
which, according to popular (but erroneous) report,, already 
mentioned (See p. 89), raise their stings chiefly against the, 


fcjy jl } joU* f 39 ) 

MS. Nuzhat al Colub, (ch. iii. of Azerbaijan)- 

Qne copy for (pasheh) gnats, reads 4&A; bUheh), forests or thick woods* 
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inhabilApSf of that place. It is recommended to those bitten 
by the milleh of Mianeh, to plunge immediately into cold 
£water t and to drink the .s Mr C-i), or sweet mixture of bruised 
[grapes. They fall, it is said, from the ceilings or beams of 
old houses ; and we heard that of twelve muleteers who hail 
all suffered from them in one night, six only recovered. ]% 
was also related that a servant of Sir Harford Jones had died 
in consequence of their bites ; and a man who attended Mr. 
Gordon declared that he had himself nearly experienced a 
similar catastrophe, and only escaped after having been, 
during several weeks, sewed* up in a cow’s hide. Yet we 
may doubt whether these insrots are very numerous, for my 
ferdsh found it difficult to procure two, which I preserved 
during several weeks, wrapped in paper, but have since lost; 
they were of a reddish brown colour, and resembled large 
bugsH- 

fhe river of Mianeh or Midnej and its long and once hand- 
some bridge, have been incidentally mentioned. Hamdai- 
laii thus more particularly describes them: “The river 
“ Midnej rises amidst mountains in the territory of Aujdn, 
“and having passed through that country into the plains of 
“ Midnej, and joined its waters to the river Ilashtrud, falls into 
“ the Scfid-ritd, and proceeds to the sea of Khozar , or the 
“ Caspian, after a course of twenty farsangs( 11 ).” The same 
geographer also informs us, that “ the river Hashtrdd flows 
“from mountains in the districts of Mardgheh and Aujdn, 
-“and unites its stream with the Sefid-rdd in the territory of 
“ Midnej ; it runs twenty f^rsangs, and on it is situate the 
“bridge of Midnej, having thirty-two arches, erected by the 
“ late lord of the Divan, the venerable Khua'jeii Shams ad* 

(**) I have since met in Paris (July, IttlG) Daoud Beo, whom the king of Persia 
sent to compliment Louis XVIII ; that Armenian eifVoy had been bitten several months 
before at Mianeh by the milleh; and even when l saw him, still suffered violent pam • 
in consequence of the bite on his arm which was much iuflamed. 

yijjh mV 

Seo TSSS. ^uzhat al Cul&b, (Section of Rivers). aAV M-y 
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“ di'n Mohammed^.” These are not the oiffiTstreaTOSt 
that contribute to swell the Sefid-rud ; the Kizelouzen which, as 
I have before mentioned, we crossed on horseback a fejpr 
t^niles from Ml&nej , constituting a part of it; and HamdallaiI* 
‘^enumerates several other rivers, such as the Slid hr fid (j^ <U) 
anti Zinjan-rkd Jufj); the A'b-i-Tdrmin s * ft the 

Ab-i-Sanjed ( iXs Jw/c r >l) and Kidrnau (y/S) ; the Shalrud Jt&) 

and Garmrhd that join it According to that celebrated 

writer “the Sefui-rud or white river, called by the Turks 
“ Sevlan, rises amidst those^asountaius in Curdistdn which 
“they denominate Peish btfmak, and the Persians Panjan- 
“ gusht, or the five fingers. This river having united itself to 
“ the Zinjan-rud, the Haslitrud , the Midnej-rftd, and the 
“streams flowing from the mountains of Tdlesh and T&rmin, 
“joins the Shuh-rud, passes through Gildn Kutem, and falls 
“ into the sea of Khozar or the Caspian ; and the Sefid-rud in 
“its entire course, runs about one hundred farsangs^ 43 ).” 
Concerning Midncli, 1 shall only remark that Thevenot, one 
of our most ingenious European travellers, died at this place 
in the year 1667, (Nov. 28th). 

On the fourteenth we set out at four o'clock, and soon 
sifter ten reached the camp near Turcoman Chai U- u U£y ), 


jj y i r* w-A j 1 i^j\ ( 4 *) 

yyi+jil Z (Jj iXwh ■ ‘Cy—jl Jy A If 

J Mi 

.1 . is. i. ; i . . v 


(MS* Nuzhat a l Culub, ib.; 


i W U -J y jdily^ 

jj 2 * y'A ./* J t r , V <AA 

(MS. Nuzhat at Culub, Section o*f Rivers;. JkAU Lm&MjS Xa • 

1 find Kutem (or Gutem) added to Gilan in another passage of this section, taefcottnt 
of the river Shahrud), without any intervening particle; r# 1 ’ described in the same 

MS. («h. xx. s as a bander guh (d£ jSifi) or commercial sea-port on the Caspian,' much 
frequented by ships from Gurkdn, Tabristdn and Shirvdn . I once suspected that Vic 

sjiould have read and tiiat the river was said to fall into the sea at K&tem, perhaps 
the Cuedom, placed near fiesht in Hanway’s "Map of the Route* of the ftuiMA. 
"fanbassy,” &c. (Trav. Vol. 1). ' ~m • 
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havin^^velled twenty-two or twenty-three miles over a series 
of hills, on which the soil ilid not seem bad, although, from a 
• Scarcity of water, it had been left uncultivated, except in the 
\ immediate vicinity of Midneh; nor did we see a tree durirajf . 
the ride, nor any Human habitation besides the houses ofl* 
small village within two or three miles of our manzel. The 
country on both sides, and the very road, abounded with 
liquorice plants. The Thermometer was up to 93 at four 
o’clock, but the night proved cool. 

We next proceeded (on^le fifteenth) to Kara-chemen 
“the black meadow'” distant from Turcoman chtii 
aboul thirteen miles; our tents were pitched in a fine fertile 4 
valley near a stream of excellent water, and a village inha- 
bited by Armenians. Here wc found a caravun of above one 
hundred camels. 

Our journey of the sixteenth did not exceed twelve miles; 
being from Kard-chemcn to the Caravanserd, within half a 
farsang of Ticmeh-tdsh, or Tianeh-dhh <u&). This vil- 
lage 1 was desirous of examining, and after breakfast walked 
to it with some of our party; having heard that there, at the 
Ser-i-chashmeh or “fountain head,” were stones with 

inscriptions in very ancient Cuji characters; “ Khatt-c-CtiJi 
“ khyly kadim” b».)> as a Persian of creditable 

appearance gravely assured me. We soon discovered the 
fountain and inspected many large stones; one particularly, 
an upright rock of extraordinary shape; but none appeared 
to have ever borne the impression of a tool. The servant 
who attended us understood Turkish; and through his inter- 
pretation, (for none of the villagers spoke Persian), we learned 
from an intelligent old man, that the place did not afford 
sculptures of any kind. But he said that at the distance of 
six or eight miles in the direction of Tabriz, we should pass 
by a spot where once had been the immense city of Aujdn , 
that some carved stones of considerable antiquity yet remained 
near the road side, and that these monuments were denomin- 
ated Jangu (/A?-). On our way back to the tents we visited 
the Cgravanser& oi Dinga, built of stone and well-burnt brick ; 
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but neglected and falling to ruin. The stream^running 
through our camp abounded with small fish. 

. Jr On the seventeenth we proceeded to the Chemen-e-Afym ’ 

* («r, as generally pronounced, Oojoon), the fine mea- 
dows of ' Aitjbn. between eleven and twelve miles distant from 
the last mantel. Our tents were pitched about one mile 
beyond the emaret shdhi (jkh o,Ue) or “royal edifice,” a 
summer-house in which the" king resides, during the annual 
encampment of his troops op the rich and extensive plaia 
adjacent. Near our halting-pjace we were surprised at the 
appearance of a large and once handsome European coach, 

* drawn by six horses; this, which had been received as a pre- 
sent from Russia, the prince. Aura's Mi'uza', now sent for 
the conveyance of Lady Ouseley; but as the numerous ine- 
qualities of the road must have rendered the motion of any 
wheel-carriage extremely unpleasant, she continued her 
journey in the palankm. We met soon after Captain Linde- 
say, with about two hundred of his horse-artillery; all Per- 
sians, whom that brave and excellent officer had admirably 
disciplined; they were uniformly clothedin bluejackets, with 
red caps and yellow lace, and managed their horses in the 
style of our English dragoons, performing several evolutions 
with considerable quickness and precision. Any reader who 
has been sufficiently patient to accompany me thus far, must 
have witnessed, perhaps but loo often, my irresistible pro- 
pensity to antiquarian researches, and will scarcely suppose 
that I forgot, during this morning’s ride, the information, 
above noticed, given by the old peasant at Ticmeh-dash ; in- 
formation particularly interesting since it excited my hopes 
of discovering those ancient memorials, erected, according 
to Tarri, one of the oldest and most celebrated oriental 
historians, by Ra'yesh, an Arabian prince, as records of'bis 
name, the extent of his marches and his conquests, in Azer- 
baijan or Medial). I flattered myself, at least, with the more 

0 4 ) Tabri describes this Ra'yesh as sovereign of Yemen or Arabia Fell* 

and contemporary with the Persian king, Minu'chehr, of whom alone he iicktipw? 
ledged the supremacy, and in whose time Moses was sent to tjg^P haraoli aLijgypt* 
Raylsb having extended his conquests to Uin(lustdn t , returrfWPmlh much tr.ea$uffc 
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Teason»|jj& expectation of finding those extraordinary circles 
of hewn stone which Chardin observed in the year 1673 ; and 
which; long before our degenerate times, had served; it was said, 
-6s the seats of giants This hope did not prove altogetherwaiu; 
for, about six miles beyond Tianeh-ddsh , we arrived at an emR. 
nence, where, on both sides, were many large and upright 
hewn stones, arranged in lines; one row on our right seemed 
to have formed part of a circle, now imperfect; and was, we 
may believe, what Chardin coming from Tabriz towards Ka- 
r&chemen saw on his left; or, as he travelled in the dusk of 
evening or at night, according to custom, and perhaps rode 
by on the other side, he may’liave mistaken tor a circlet 4 *). 

and many captives to Arabia; thence he passed through Irak into Azerbaijan 

which the Turcdns (^l Sy) at thattime possessed ; these he defeated and 
slew; “and in the land of Azerbaijan is a certain large and celebrated rock or stone, 
"on which he caused to he sculptured an inscription recording his name, and his 
“arrival there, and his return thence, and the amount of his troops and his victories; 
“ so that even at this day men read it, and become acquainted with his greatness." 

j L— jiSj \ 

«XA«liO 4Jb ^Jy{ } jy ^ 

Of Ra'YESH the proper name, as we icarii from Tabri, was H aretii ben Abi SlIE- 
PA 0 or Al Haretu al Ra y Esii, fifteenth king of Yemen, 

and the first who was entitled Tobaa (j-fO according to Pocoke (Specimen Hist. 
Arab. p. 68, Oxon. 1650) who does not, however, mention the circumstance here re- 
lated ; although he alludes to foreign spoils brought by the victorious ll ARETtPHnto 
Yemen , whence he obtained the title of Rayesh; “quod reportatis in Yamanum 

“spoliis populum ditavit, cognomiuatus est; qnoniam Iu 

the quotation above given from Tabrx's Chronicle, 1 have fdiJowed the text of my 
oldest MS.; some copies represent the inscription as engraved on “two large rocks" 

or atones, (i— jj)# 

(«; u Le 30 (of May) nous fimes six lieues par un chemin assez uni, qui serpente 
41 entre des collines. Aprfcs deux heures de marche (from Vaspinge ) t nous pass&mes 
“ proche des ruines d’une grande ville ( Aujdn) qu’on dit qu'il y a eu lit autre fois et 
44 qii’ Abas le Grand aclieva de detruire; on voit a gauche du chemin de grands ronds 
4t de pierre de taille.” Voyages, Tome III. p. 13; (Rouen 1723). “Nous partions 
“ toh jours le soir, une heure ou deux avant le soleil couch£ plus ou moins, selon la 
** traite que nous avions a faire. Nou> achevions les traites de cinq ou six lieues 
** nunuit, ou environ. Les grandes de huit k ueuf lieues nous tenoient presque toute la 
« nuit.” (ib. p, 34). According to this latter passage, we may suppose Chardin to have 
left Vaspinge (as he writes the name), at one hour before sunset; the former passage 
allows two hours for his journey to the Jdngu; this calculation would bring him there 
one hour after sunset, always dark in Persia, where the twilight lasts but three or four 
railing He nf|^s well have passed the square inclosure, like some of our party, on 
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Those on the left of our path were regularly disposed on the 
plan of an oblong square, nearly forty yards by twenty-five or 
thirty Within this inclosure were lying horizontally on the 
ground, a tew tombstones of Muhammeclans, and many more 
'close to it, outside, and near the row above-mentioned on 
our right; some of these sepulchral stones exhibited epitaphs 
in Arabick characters, but none that I examined were either 
ancient or important It was here, says Chardin, that the 
Caous when making war in Media, are reported to have held 
their consultations, each bringing to the assembly a stone for 
his own seat; these Caous , adds. he, are the Persian giants, so 
called after king Caous, the sb’^f of Cobad^ 46 ) I know not 
on what authority this ingenious traveller supposes the word 
Caous equivalent to “giant;” but if we assume the monarch 
■who first bore that name a#*founder of these inclosurds, their 
antiquity ascends to the sixffi or seventh century before Christ. 
It would, however, be considerably reduced below the age of 
Caous, and probably, below the true date, were we to adopt 
a local tradition related by the chief of a tribe residing in the 
neighbourhood, who here paid his respects to the Ambassa- 
dor. lie said that these rows of stones had been erected by- 
the principal officers or nobles during the reign of Gha'za'n 
Kha'n (who died in the year of our era 1304); 

that they assembled at the inclosures to converse on military 
affairs, and therefore called them Jangti, (the scene of 
“debate” or “consultation”), but that in succeeding agea 
those places of assembly were used as cemeteries. A very 
learned, though in some respects, a fanciful antiquary, Mon- 
sieur D’Hancarville, considers the circles of stones described 
by Chardin as resembling, and probably coeval with, that 


one side as on the other; for although we found a path near the left of it, the open 
imtilled country, without hedges or fences of any kind, was equally easy fur horsemen! 
on either side. Darkness may have prevented him from seeing the tombstones, 01? 
perhaps be did not alight to examine the iuclosure, as expedition seems to have beet* 
an object in these nocturnal journies ; ‘ La uuit on marche plus vite," &c. (ib» p. 34)* 

C 6 ) “ Les Persans disent que ces ronds ou cercles sont une marque que les Caous, 
“ faisant la guerre en Medie, tinrent conaeil en cet endroit; parce que c'etoit la cofttume 
"de ces peuples que cinque officier qui eniroit au conseii portoit une pierre avec hii 
" pour iui servir de siiige. Les Caous sunt ties geans Persans, ainsi Hfepmez de Kaous, 
“ Roi dc Perse, fils de Cobad," Voyages* Tome III, p* 13; (wpra 1 388#. 
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stupendous British monument, Stone*henge; and he pro- 
nounces both more ancient than the great edificeof Persepolis, 
which differs from them in its plan, being quadnlaterai( 47 ). 
But I have already observed that one, (and perhaps the’prin- 
cipal inclosure at Jdng&J, is an oblong square. Whether the 
stones of it ever bore a superstructure cannot be easily as- 
certained; they appeared to Mr. Morier, (who visited them 
in 1809; Travels, Vol. I. p. 271), as the remains of a building. 
I shall not here pretend to offer a conjecture on the design 
with which these stones were greeted ; but, although the space* 
comprised within them may have served occasionally in the 
thirteenth or fourteenth cen ttff^ as a place of assembly and 
consultation, and has since been contaminated by (he inter- 
ment of human bodies, 1 am inclined to think these inelosures, 
of equal antiquity with the original foundation of Auj/tn, a 
city fallen to decay many hundred years before the time of 
Ghazan Kha'n, who rebuilt and embellished it, and of 
which the ruins, still discernible in scattered vestiges, are said, 
to have extended three or four miles about this spot, or even 
farther, according to information received from the chief 
above mentioned ; for he declared that during the time of its 
glory, it did not yield even to Rat in magnitude and splen- 
dour. But a less exaggerated account of its size, may be 
found in the work of Hamdallaii, who traces, however, its 
foundation, to an age extremely remote. “ A/tjdn” says this 
geographer, “ a city of the fourth climate, is properly reck- 
“ oned, in old writings (or accounts of the revenue), as belong- 
ing to the district of Mahrdn-rud. It was founded by 
“Bi'ZHEN,theson ofGi'v, and rebuilt by Gha'za n Kua n, 
“who surrounded it with ramparts of stone and mortar, and 

( 47 ) ** Ocs aneiens edifices sont du genre de celui dont les restes subsistent cucore, 
“dans la Medie, on il passe pourctre I’ouvrage des Kaous , ou des Gtants , i “Voyages, 

“ de Chardin'*); ce dernier est formfcde pierres enormes arranges sur un plan circulaire, 
“comme le sont cellos de Stane henge, dans la province de Wiltshire eti Angletcrre. 
“Tons deux different nioins par leur distribution des edifices de Persepoiis, qui sont 
“sur up plan quadrijatere, qu'ils tie leur ressemblent, en ce qne comme eux its furentr 
“ ou verts de toute part, et sans aucune espeee de couverture. L'art employe dans les 
“ uns, la sumpluositfc de leurs marbres, la ricliesse de leurs sculptures, la variety de 
‘■leur* inscriptions, contrastanf aveelarudesseet la simplicity ties aut res, aurioncent l‘ou- 
"vrage d’un temvg^ius ancien, que ceux ou Toil eieva ces monumensde Stone hen ge 
“ et de la the Supplement (p. 127) to P*Hanciirvj|lcV‘ Recberchessqf ( 

f’Ori^ine et, les Prop^ des Arts de Ip GjrfeceV/ 
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“called ^fa city of Is Mm; and the rampart constructed by 
“ Gha'z/^ extended three thousand steps. The clihiate of 
“ this plaee*fcs cool, and it derives water from the mountain 
“ oFGahcnd. It produces corn and herbage, but neither fruit 
“nor cotlon. The inhabitants are fair complexioned, and 
“ Musulmansof the Shdfci sect; there is also a race of Chris- 
“ tians resident here’^ 48 ). The Thermometer at this place, 
rose at four o’clock (June 17th), to 77- 

From the Chemen-i-A ujd n we £Ct out at half past two o’clock 
on the eighteenth, and before nine encamped near the pleasant 
village of Bosmidje, VdsphijS^r Bds/inge, as the people vari- 
ously pronounce Fahsfinge or Fahus/itrge, for so the name is 
written( ul ). This day’s journey was between nineteen and 
twentv miles, during which we rode over one hill of consi- 
derable length and ste*ncss; about the tenth or eleventh 
mile we passed on our right, a large and han d some Curavamera 
called Shibeli now almost in ruin; and a little farther 

on our left, the “village of (jW jojuo) Saiedi'tbad. In the vicinity 
of Fahsjinj or Vaspingc, on the road towards Aiijan , Chardin 
would place the Nisman plain, so celebrated by ancient writers 
for the admirable horses which it furnished to the Median or 
Persian kings. On this subject I shall offer some remarks 
in the Appendix. 

After a ride of eleven miles our journey ended at half past 
nine o’clock on the morning of the nineteenth, when we entered 
the city of Tabriz i), near which our road led us through 
an ample cemetery; here was a large and rudely carved stone 
resembling rather a ram with curled horns, than the figurq^f 
a lion placed in many Persian burial-places.. We saw afso, 

MS. Nuihat al Culub ♦ cb. iii. ( [oijizerbaij-an ). ' 

* . * 

O or, as I find it in the MS. chronicle, u Aulum Arjfji Abbdsi ” 
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the large and ruined castle or citadel on our righted many 
very flourishing 'gardens. We were received jj^th military 
honours by the Kcsiiuns or regiments of native tfoops^who 
lined the streets, soldiers excellently disciplined in the Euro- 
pean manner and commanded by Major Christie. It afforded 
us equal pleasure and surprise to hear the tunes of English 
marches, country dances, and our national air “ Cod save the 
“ King,” exceedingly well played by young Persian filers and 
drummers. The comparative coolness of Tabriz was percep- 
tible, for at three o’clock (June the 19th),' Fahrenheit's Ther-’ 
mometer did not ascend abovWj7. In our last wanzd (within 
the distance of three farsanjrf, it had risen higher by ten 
degrees at the same hour on the day before. 

On our arrival at Tabriz we exported that the crown prince, . 
Abba's Mi'rza', would, in the course of two or three days, 
aflix his name to the definitive treaty, which the king had 
already signed, and which the Ambassador proposed that I 
should take to England. But the usual procrastinations of 
Asiatick diplomacy, though without any apparent object or 
advantage, were here practised; and when no other pretence 
for delay remained, and the day of signing was fixed to be 
the twenty-sixth (of June), some inauspicious conjunction or 
aspect of the heavenly bodies, caused that ceremony to be 
deferred until the twenty-seventh; at which time, in conse- 
quence of negotiations on the subject of peace, commenced 
between the Russians and Persians, through the medium of 
our Ambassador, so much business necessarily engaged all 
his attention, that he could not then finally close the des- 
>ltatches, nor did he deliver them to me before the evening of 
July theyflrst, During this interval of thirteen days, I was 
accommodated with a room at the house of my friend Major 
D’Arcy, who, as senior officer, commanded in the military 
department. The other English gentlemen whom we found 
at Tabriz were Major Stone, Major Christie, Captain Linde- 
say, Lieutenant George Willock, and Mr. Campbell, the 
Prince’s . surgeon. Here, besides, were M. Frey gang, a 
'counsellor, and Major Papocuf, both deputed by the Russian 
governor ofljGcorgia to treat with the Ambassador. They 
occupied ahffcpartinent in Major D’Arcy’s house, where, also, , 
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resided ^French officer, who some month's before having 
offered hi^services to our Government, had been sent from 
London ^Constantinople, and thence to Persia. The day 
aftef'our arrival, we proceeded at noon to the palace, where 
the proper officers received us with the usual ceremonies, 
and conducted us to the presence of Abba's Mi'rza'; he 
had been lately indisposed and wore a scarlet bardni (a “ rain'* 
or “great-coat”), and a plain black kuldli or lambskin cap; 
his face appeared thin, probably from ill health, but the ex- 
pression of his countenance was pleasing, and he received us 
with unaffected dignity, and attlie same time courteousness of 
manner. In his discourse he evinced much intelligence and 
a desire of information on various subjects. We remained 
with him almost an hour, during which the Ambassador, 
having delivered a dagger^Aichly mounted with jewels brought 
from England, made two or three efforts to retire, but the 
prince each time contrived to detain him in conversation, by 
the sudden introduction of some new topick. He honoured 
the Ambassador next daj r with a private audience of three. 
hours( 50 ). 

♦ 

I met one morning at Mr. Campbell’s house, a man of the 
tribe called Karatchi or Karachi ; people who seemed 

to resemble our gypsies in many respects, besides thause of 
a particular dialect or jargon among themselves; for they are 
said to love an erratick and idle life, prefering tents to houses; 
to pilfer' eggs, poultry, linen and other things, with great 
dexterity ; to tell a person’# fortune by inspecting the*palm 
of his hand, and to be nearly, or perhaps altogether, without 
any religion. The man with whom I conversed acknoi^t 
ledgcd that most of his tdifeh or tribe, not any 

certain form of worship or system of faith; but some Mu- 
hammedans being present, he loudly thanked God, that he 

( °) Abba s Mi rza' seemed to be in his twenty-eight!!. or twenty-ninth year, of a 
good stature and muscular form; celebrated by the Persians as an admirable horseman. * 
It was slid that he frequently went to hunt during such frost and snow, that of two 
or three hundred men who set out with him, not more ihan ten or twelve were able to 
enduir the fatigue and cold, or attend him throughout the whole excursion. With a 
perfect disregard* of extreme heat, his brother Husein All Ml'&zV thus hunted 
a most daily near Shiraz, at a season when most people, even in tte shade, found the 
sun s influence oppressive. 
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was, himself, a true believer, a very orthodox disciple of their 
prophet. The Tatdrs or Turkish couriers Constan- 
tinople, happening to enter the room, i.nmedialetyreco^ised 
this man and his companions to be Chingunis or Jingctnis , a race 
of whom the males, they said, were all dishonest and the females 
unchaste; and Mustafa, who had been in England, whis- 
pered to. me that they were the same as our gypsies; they 
confessed that with respect to the name, those Tatar couriers 
had given a correct account, a* the people of their tribe were, 
denominated Jingdni by the Turks. I was anxious to learn 
some words of their peculiar dialect, and wrote down from the 
lips of one who seemed the most intelligent of these Karachi* , 
a shrewd fellow, although perfectly illiterate, the short voca- 
bulary below given( 51 ). 

% 

On the evening of the twenty-fourth, Ma jor Christie invited 
me, with some other friends, to partake of an entertainment 
at his quarters; he first gratified usby'an exhibition of seven 


( Sl ) God 
the Sun 
Moon 

bread 

water * 
,-r horse 
cow 
house 
..... salt 
tree 
man 
wotiian , 

- 

boyor son , 
daughter 

- mother 
father . 
brother 

- sister 
fish 
bird 
smoke 
good 
bed 
bjesk ; 


Khuia 
Gam 
M if taw 
( menaw or 
( menav 
pdnl 


gar 
niit 
ddr 
manes 
jivi 
aik 

mami 
dadi . 
bor 
behn 
metchd 
chimari 
dad* 
sona 
peis . 
kata 

Tbs other 


white 

green 

quick 

"re at 


paranah 

tiila 

khali 

i bar ah or 
( varah 
jiinah 
guri 
kihr 
Uhl 
pildaw 
ilrfi or ourp 
jaunk 
paw 
tepi 
kamen 
lakhti 
naun 

menaw naun 

wai 

tuvrar 

chert 

muzi 

angul 

kian 

kutch 

aki 


little 
a tent 
milk *... 
butter 
gold 

silver v 
to go 
to come 
to drink 
to eat 
to fight v 
to bring v - 
bring bread 
the wind 
sword 
Ifriife v. 
shoes 
finger 
ear 
beard 
eye ^ 
numbers nearly the same as 


nose 

mouth 

hand 

foot 

belly 

leg 

thigh 

sheep v 

dog 

coat 

cap 

earth 

sea 

star 

flaine 

widow 

old woman 

hot 

cold "" 
man of the 
house 
an infant 
tent-rope 
three, (the 
number) 
four 

in Persian* . 


ndk or ndnk 
z ever 
Hast 

V‘‘S 

khiiim 

lithh 

buth 

bekfa 

smiita 

gtisi 

kull 

hath 

dahns 

chanani 

alawovalatt . 

duljiveh 

, viddi 
tata 
si 

(gara sabiov 
\ \ garasavi 
* khuldar 
sehli 

| terdn 
ishtdr ,• 
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or eight pihlamns or wrestlers, who displayed consi- 

derable acISjJfcty in the zur khdneh (<eU- J3 j). (the strength house 
or »ree where bodily vigour is exerted). This was a room, 
half-uffder-ground, where those men wearing only short 
breeches, having performed very difficult exercises with the 
wooden mils (Jj*« or heavy clubs, described in a former chap- 
ter, began to struggle; the object of each being to lay the 
antagonist on his back ; whenever this was effected, the person 
vanquished acknowledged his defeat by kissing, or seeming 
to kiss, the hand of his conqueror. A young man from Kir - 
mdnshah, whose form was uncommonly robust and muscular, 
proved the chief hero of these' athletick sports, during which 
we were amused with the sounds of a setdreh or three-stringed 
guitar, a drum, and a d dir eh or tambourine. One also 

of the party occasionally animated and excited the pahlawunt 
in their trials of strength, by reciting with a solemn chant 
several verses Iron) the Shd/uiameh , celebrating the warlike 
exploits of Afka sia'hJ Fi rTdu'n and Rustam, An acci- 
dent terminated this part of our entertainment after it had 
lasted nearly an hour; one at the wrestlers having fallen with 
violence against the wall, some blood began to now from his 
mouth and nose, and the others thought that it. would not be 
lucky to continue the exercise. We therefore ascended from 
the zur khdneh to a spacious room; whereafter the usual 
refreshments of coffee and kaledns, a dance was exhibited; 
the performer being a birhh or beardless boy of fifteen 

or sixteen years, wearing the complete dress of a woman and 
imitating, with most disgusting effeminacy, the looks and 
attitudes of the dancing girls; sometimes turning round on one 
spot for several minutes to the sound of a kemdnciieh or P l «ff- 
sian violin, or moving slowly along the floor with much un- 
graceful distortion or dislocation of the hips, practised, 
however, in perfect cadence with the musick. lie played 
also many tricks with naked swords and daggers; tumbled 
over head having several sharp and long knives so fixed on 
his breast, that the slightest fall, or error in any movement, 
must inevitably have proved fatal. Another boy, disguised 
likewise as a woman, then stood up to dance, but as Major 
Christie understood that several persons celebrating a nuptial 
■feast in the city, had long expected these performers, lie 
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dismissed them, and after tea, gratified us with i third spec- 
tacle much more amusing; a very laughable fa^jLactedi before 
the windows in a court or little garden where our wc^Pv host 
had permitted some of the town’s people, soldiers^ei'vants 
and otheis to assemble, that they might gratuitously enjoy 
one ol their favourite entertainments. The entire plot of this 
fai ce consists in the stratagems employed by a cunning rus- 
tick, the buffoon, to obtain some mast or cimlled 

milk, which anotlier man offers for sale in a large dish or 
basin placed near him on the ground. So tempting is this 
cooling beverage that the clown, although without one 
farthing wherewith to purchase any, resolves, after many 
ridiculous grimaces, to gratify his appetite by stealth. He 
accordingly watches an opportunity when the A/dsf-seller is 
looking about, and having dipped his fingers slily into the 
dish, two or three times, licks them with much relish, but is^ 
detected in a subsequent attempt, severely scolded and driven 
away. lie soon returns, however, in the character of a 
gardener with his spade; assumes a different tone of voice; 
begins to negociale about the price of mast, but whilst 
speaking, suddenly snatches up some in the hollow of his 
hand, is again scolded and beaten off'. He next appears as 
a cripple and contrives to get another mouthful ; and is after- 
wards equally successful under a new disguise, when in the 
midst of earnest conversation he blows a puff of flour or white 
dust, from his own mouth into the eyes of the poor XJfist- seller, 
and during his embarrassment and temporary blindness, licks 
up a considerable quantity of' the milk and runs away. He 
then comes back, declares himself a celebrated musician, and 
sings many Peisiau and Turkish, GlUtni and Curdi songs, 
but at every interval contrives to steal a little of the mast, 
sometimes dipping his finger into it, sometimes the handle 
of his spade; Once more he returns and displays various 
feats of activity ; among others, he extends himself on the 
ground, like a pertson beginning the shenaw (jlii) or “swim- 
**ming exercise,” and advancing thus towards the basin he 
suddenly plunges his face into it; then starting up and for- 
cibly embracing the enraged A/^sf-seller, bedaubs his fore- 
head; nose and beard, with the clotted milk from his own. 
But the last scene of this farce excited more laughter, at least. 
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among the Spectators in the garden, than all the former. The 
credulous il||$f-merchant is induced from charity to indulge 
vthe cfflKun, representing a miserable beggar, with one taste of 
the milK; for this purpose he gives him a little on the end of 
his fingers, which the clown instantly seizes with his teeth and 
bites so hard, that the poor patient screams or rather bellows 
from pain, and is thus dragged off the stage. 

To this buffoonery succeeded a puppet-show; one man 
havinsr unfolded a sheet or curtain of greenish linen and fixed 
it on a wooden frame about three feet long, established his 
little theatre in two minutes and seated himself inside, where 
he managed the puppets and was concehlcd from our view; 
whilst another, standing close to the frame outside, conversed 
with the principal personages and served to explain the story. 
Pahlnm'm, the “illustrious hero, or warrior,” (in England 
called Punch J, happening to look out of his door or window, 
beholds a young lady and immediately becomes enamoured ; 
but his friend, (the man sitting outside), informs him that he 
must not cherish a passion which would certainly prove 
hopeless, or perhaps cause his destruction, this fair damsel 
being sister to several ferocious dives or monstrous giants. 
Pahlawan sighs and whines in a most ridiculous manner; one 
brother then appears, a very formidable figure with a hideous 
face and two longhorns. The lover betrays some symptoms 
of fear; but at last attacks the div, and after many loud col- 
lisions of wooden sculls and fists, he conquers and kills the 
giant, and hangs his carcass head downwards, over the stage, 
in front. Another of this frightful race, a yellow div, next 
encounters Pahlawtm , and falls in the deadly combat; a red, 
a white, a black, and a speckled brother, one also having 
the head of a dog, and another with a single but immense 
horn, successively fight the lover, are all slain, and hung in a 
row with the first monster. The mother too, an old sorceress 
or witch, having a black face and white hair, shares the fate of 
her sons. Pahlaw&n immediately resolves to carry off his 
mistress and en joy the fruits of victory ; but the discreet mo- 
nitor advises him to marry the young lady with due forms 
and ceremonies. A Muld or priest, a Kdzi or magistrate, a 
lawyer and others attend ; a bargain for the dowry is regularly 
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made; then follows the arusi or nuptial procession, in which 
n. man displays fire-works on his head, and sacral dancing 
girls and musicians appear; at length, Pahlau'drns introduced 
to his lovely bride, and expresses the force of his amorous 
passion by gesticulations more intelligible than delicate; al- 
though out of respect to the English gentlemen present, (or, 
as 1 believe, in consequence of a hint from Major Christie), 
much of the indecency was suppressed, which generally ren- 
-ders this concluding scene, the chief delight of Turks and 
Persians. We heard that ladies of high rank condescend to 
smile at the exhibition of this puppet-show with which their 
husbands sometimes treat them, and that on these occasions 
no part of the original performance is omitted. Both of tins 
entertainment and of the farce which preceded, the dialogues 
were conducted in Turki or Turkish, as spoken by the wan- 
dering tribes and lower class of people inhabiting the northern 
provinces of Persia. My imperfect knowledge of this dialect 
rendered me incapable of thoroughly comprehending the 
many passages which excited bursts of laughter among the 
crowd; but they were evidently replete with humour, as I 
could judge even from an explanation of them in Persian. 
The managers of these shows, and the musicians who attended 
them, were said to be mostly of t he Karachi (orgypsey) tribe 
already mentioned. Pahlawdn , I must here remark, squeaked 
in exactly the same kind of feigned voice as Punch in our 
common English puppet-shows. 

Since the first day of our arrival at Tabriz , young men from 
various parts of the country hastened to enroll themselves 
among the prince’s troops commanded by Major Christie, 
and generally distinguished by the appellation of Ser-bdzi 
(*b 5i'ir')»' or “players with heads;” “those who consider it as 
“ sport to suffer or inflict decapitation.” This desire of en- 
listing arose from the punctuality with which those soldiers 
were paid by the English officers ; for hitherto the Persian 
colonels had, on various pretences, withheld at least half of 
their nominal allowance. The thirty -five thousand pounds, in 
gold and silver coin, which the Ambassador had brought 
with him from Tehrdn t { See p. 375), now suddenly circulated 
among the Ser-bdzis , and induced numerous rusticks and 
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others to offer their services ; among these, a very tall, meagre 
and ill-madjp' fellow presented himself one day and was 
rejected by the prince, who said, “if we admit him into the. 
“ranks, two men must be employed in holding him up; he 
“is not sufficiently strong to support a musket.” The poor 
volunteer almost wept; “try me, said he, two or three months; 
“it is better that I should perish by the enemy’s band, than 
“die in consequence of this disgrace; see what 1 shall do in 
“the rftz-i-nteiilait .u.« jjj) or day of combat in the field.” 
The prince replaced him in the ranks. The Ambassador, 
who had been present on this occasion, told us that another 
man, soon after, expressed the utmost anxiety to be enrolled; 
but such was his uncommon ugliness tbit the prince refused 
to enlist him. The man, humiliated and mortified, evinced 
the most serious disappointment, and the Ambassador ven- 
tured to intercede for him. “ flis face,” said he, “ will serve 
“to terrify your Royal Highness’s enemies.” The prince 
laughed and admitted him also. 

Although a great part of Tabriz exhibited little more thane 
ruins, yet in some of the b'uzdrs there seemed to be a consi- 
derable stir of business and industry. 1 remarked that the 
doors of many houses were so low that a person even of mo- 
derate heighth could not possibly enter without stooping 
very much; and to others the sole inlet was by a descent of 
three or four steps; they were thus contrived, as an inhabitant 
informed me, to hinder insolent horsemen from intruding. 
The houses too, in general mean-looking structures with very 
thick walls, were mostly low, and without any upper story; 
the fall of which during the earthquakes, so frequent here; 
would expose the tenants to additional danger. We heard;, 
that about thirty years ago one of these dreadful zelzelehtf* 
(iljlj) or convulsions, (of which the effects were indeed stilf 
visible), nearly destroyed the whole city, and caused the 
death of eighty thousand people. From Major D’Arcy I 
learned that, “ towards the north-east, at the foot of lofty 
“ mountains, several hills of sulphur and arsenick were at that 
“time thrown up; the sulphur being of a deep red colour 
“ like ochre, evidently crocus martins or rust of iron, on the 
i?Y r * tcs which the arsenick acting, caused the earthajlkfi^' 
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It was said, that the French gentlemen, lately resident here, 
acquired a bad name among the lower classes, having made 
artificial earthquakes by burying underground a composition 
of steel-filings and other ingredients, which, after a certain 
time, fermented and exploded with a violent concussion; on 
this account, the old women of Tabriz accused them of having 
set the mountains on fire, and attributed to those experiments 
the several shocks which have alarmed them since the French 
departed- On the twenty-third (of June), a little before two 
o’clock, the Thermometer being at 66, a slight shock was felt 
in most parts of the city but not, (as many persons declared) 
in all; a high and sudden wind immediately preceded it. I 
happened to be in Major D’Arcy’s house, writing at a table, 
which was perceptibly, although momentarily, shaken; but I 
should scarcely have supposed that the tremour proceeded 
from an earthquake, had not a servant hastily entered the 
room and cautioned me against th eze/zcleh; whilst several 
Persians, the Russians and others, ran out into an open court, 
the safest place on such occasions. Some gentlemen of our 
party informed me that shocks, equally slight and harmless, 
occurred every month or sometimes more frequently. The 
climate of this place is eminently salubrious; but almost every 
day sudden gusts of wind fill the streets with clouds of sand. 
From the nineteenth of June to the first of July, according 
to my observations made on the spot, Fahrenheit’s Thermo- 
meter rose on one day only (the twenty-seventh) so high as 
75. Of the intense cold which prevails here during winter, 
we heard many anecdotes.; one of our officers related that in 
the year 1809. a poor man coming from Tahsfinge, (the Uas- 
midge or V impinge before mentioned), unfortunately arrived 
just as the gates of Tabriz were closed, and could not induce 
%be guards, by any entreaties, to let him enter; next morning 
■ his body was discovered frozen into a solid mass. Another 
man , in the same year, had nearly reached the city about 
night-fall, and might have entered, but he dropped acciden- 
tally a load of charcoal and slopped to pick it up; at this 
moment the gates were shut; in hopes of preserving vital 
warmth, he killed his horse and placed himself within the 
bosdy^ but was found next day frozen to death. 
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Mi*. Gordon, having received instructions from the Ambas- 
sador, set (flit on the twenty-sixth, with, the counsellor, M. 
Ereygang, H>r Tefl'is in Georgia; there to commence a diplo- 
matick negociation which might terminate the war between 
^Russia and Persia. On the twenty-seventh 1 was honoured 
by Abba's MPrza' with a present of two shawls and.a piece 
of rich silver brocade; and on the twenty-eighth, accompanied 
the Ambassador and Abu'b Hassan Kiia'n to a summer- 
house, where the prince admitted us to an unceremonious 
audience, during which he chatted above half an hour, with 
much good humour and good sense; he spoke of my intended 
journey through Armenia and Turkey, and delivered to the 
Ambassador, letters for the Prince Regent, the prime minis- 
ter, and the directors of the East India Company in London. 

I saw this day at the house of an European, two very inter- 
esting females; one, about fourteen years old, had been given 
to him several months before by the prince; her countenance 
was extremely pleasing, and as a gift she was reckoned worth 
more than eighty pounds, three suits of clothes being included 
in the calculation. The other girl was also pretty, and did 
not appear above twelve years of age; she had been lately 
purchased for a friend of the European, and (with some arti- 
cles of dress) cost, as her proprietor himself informed me, 
nearly fifty pounds. Iler manners were as yet perfectly 
childish; and at first she seemed disconcerted in the presence 
of strangers, whilst the elder (with whom she was now on a 
visit) treated her with much kindness, assuming however all 
the gravity of a matron. Such are those girls whom the 
Persians generally denominateGwy* or Georgians; they 
are of Christian parents and chiefly come from Georgia, Cir- 
cassia and Armenia. They consider theniselves in eve 
respect as the legitimate wives of those to whose lot they fd 
and although their inclinations are never consulted, nor 
they sec their future companions until they appear in the 
character of husband, master or owner; yet it is said that 
these young creatures behave almost invariably with fidelity 
and affection. 

On the twenty-ninth of June I passed some hours in ram- 
bling through the streets and market places, and found, as on; 
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former occasions (wliatT had often heard others mention), 
that fewer insults are offered to a stranger at Tabriz than in 
most of the great Persian cities ; this may proced^l from the 
prince’s well-known attachment to Europeans, and the au- 
thority with which he has invested several English officers. • 
I visited the place where, amidst crowds of people, two men 
sitting on the ground were employed in coining fetus 
or copper money, with very simple instruments, and appa- 
rently with much ease; one man placed the unstamped p'ece 
of metal on an iron die which he held, the broad or engraved 
face being uppermost, thus ^ . His companion holding the 
other die over this, the engraved face being downwards, struck 
on it violently with a hammer, and thus coined the fettis most 
expeditiously. These men shewed me some gold coins, (each 
in value equal to five tumans, and very large, thick and hand- 
some), that lately issued from the Tabriz mint; this has long 
been considered as one of the best in Persia; and 1 refer my 
reader to the Appendix of Vol. II. (No. 9), for an account 
of money coined here and elsewhere, by the present monarch, 
Fateh Ali SiiaTi. This day, among several modern silver 
coins, strung together and forming the necklace of a little 
ragged child, I discovered two that appeared, at some yards 
distance, like ancient medals; and on examination, one proved 
to be of Aradus , (a Phoenician island), with the word APAAiftN 
in Greek letters. The other was Sassanian with a Pahlavi 
legend. The child’s mother, an Armenian, refused at first 
to sell these coins; but on my offering more than twice their 
intrinsick value, some men, who happened to be present, 
(and one I believe was the. woman’s husband), persuaded 
her to take them off the string. My researches on preceding 
days among the Sarrdfs or money changers, had produced 
a few silver medals of the Arsacidan or Parthian kings, 
IBh the usual Greek legends, baziaevz baziaean, &c. and 
some Cufi coins of little value; besides one Roman, so admi- 
rably gilt that Tiad not the Sarrdf himself acknowledged it to 
be only silver, I should have gladly purchased it as gold. 
Of these coins and of several gems collected at Tabriz , some 
are delineated in Plate L1X, of which an explanation is given 
in $he Appendix. 

. 3o 
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Such wastlie unimportant result oY my antiquarian glean* 
ings in thi# city. Of ancient edifices, incribed marbles, or 
sculptured^figures, I could not learn that the place itself, or 
its immediate vicinity, contained any vestiges. Yet some' 
might reasonably have been expected in the capital of Azer- 
baijan of Media; if it really was the Tabris (or Gabris ) men- 
tioned by Ptolemy( 52 ) ; a circumstance which D’Aiiville 
(See his Geogr. Anc.) seems to think most probable, and Sir 
’William Jones does not doubt in tire slightest degree^ 53 ). 
We find, however, that Strabo, who flourished one hundred 
and fifty or sixty years before Ptolemy, calls the summer 
residence of the Median princes, Gaza, BauiXeiov 8 avrou Stpivov ptv 
iv teNu ihpv/xevov Bib. xi), unci in the third centui y attei 
Ptolemy (or the fifth from Christ), the chief city of Media 
was denominated Ganzaca by the Armenian writer, Moses of 
Chorene( 54 ); and within a short time after, Gaz ica , by Ste- 
phen of Byzantium, “Tazaka, pey That: 
Tabriz was the ancient Ecbatuna{ h:> ), noticed in the books of. 


(**) The name in Ptolemy’s Geography is, it must he acknowledged, Gabris, Vaflpts ; 
but in Greek manuscripts the capital gamma T and tau T are easily confounded; as 
Sir Thomas Herbert, Chardin*’ IVAiiyille and oilier ingenious writers have remarked 
on the subject of this very word. It occurs twice in Ptolemy’s sixth hook (ch. 2) t 
but w iih different degrees of longitude and latitude; the first Gabris he places in long. 
83, and lat. 4M5 ; the second in long. 87-40, and lat. 40-20. Its position, according 
to the Eastern geographers, shall he noticed in the course of this chapter. 

( M ) “ That the capital of Azarba\jan is now called Tabriz I know from the mouth of 
u a person burn in that city as well as from other Iranians; and that it was so called 
u sixteen hundred years ago, we all know from the geography of ! tolemy ” Jones on 
the orthography of Asia tick words; (Asiat. Researches). See also his description of 
Asia, prefixed to the life of Na'dir Sha'h. *But I quote with preference, though all 
are excellent, the works which he composed in the maturity of his judgment, and after 
he had conversed, at Calcutta, with Asiaticks of various nations, languages and religions* 


( M ) Media, he says, comprises many cities; “in quibus est Ganzaca ufhs re 
according to the version of W. and.G. Whiston, p. 304. 


Ex/3«rac«, used in the plural; or A <y/3araj/a according to Ctesiasand Demetrius 
as quoted t>y 'tephanus Byzantius, (de Urhih. ; and this f rm is adopted in the Hebrew 
ver nm of i olut 'chap, v), «h**iv the - i\ <»r Rages is described as situate among hills, 
and Agbatan in the plain; PTTO3 0*1TEUN Tina WSffi* That passage W the hook 
of Ezra « h. Vl. v, 2), win* h our bo j di Bible renders “and there was fouud at. 
4i Achmctha in die palace dial is in the province of the Medel a roll/’ &c is thus ^ex- 
pres"»‘d hv the Spptu *hh Knrivpe Ji) tv ttuXu tv rtjfiapti Kity pin. » >d ■ » die Hebrew; 

or rather Chaldaick, mil TOD KflrTD *102 H OTm H/IDW3 

translated by Montanus; “Et inventum est in wrinio scripturarum in palatio quod ja * 
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Esdras,Tobit and J uditti, and by Herodolus, Polybius, Diodo- 
rus Siculus, Strabo, Josephus and many others, s<nme learned 
and ingenious men have been induced to believfe, and such 
is the avowed opinion ot Chardin, whose various excellencies 
have, long since, deservedly placed him in the highest rank 
of European travellers^ 6 ). But he is not infallible on the 
subject ot antiquities; ami 1 am as unwilling to imagine, with 
him, that hcbatana (of which Hawaiian seems the true repre- 
sentative), once occupied the present site of Tabriz, as that 
certain medals found not far from this city and said to bear the 
word Dakianous in a Greek legend, could, as he thought 
possible, have any reference to Darius(' ,7 j. Although ruins 
of a certain description may be considered as sufficient proofs 
of existence in remote ages, yet it would be unjust to infer, 

Madai provincia, volumcn unum.” The learned Castcl, accordingly explains 
Achmetha , as an ark, coffer or desk, for the preservation of royal records; and he adds, 
“Nonnulli He urbe Hamath aut Echatanis inferprefatitur.” (Lexicon fleptaglotton in 
voce). The vnlgate renders this word by Echatanis . and on examination of the apo- 
chyphal books dpeh mention this city, and of Josephus and other writers, 1 believe 
correctly* w 

( M ) “Enfin e’est une confusion ef range que la multitude d opinions qu*on a eues Ik 
** dessus. La plus raisonnable, a mon avis, est colle <le Molet, Ac. Savoir, que Tauris 
“ est I’ancienne et la faraeuse Ecbatanc dont il est fort parld dans recriture sainte et 
“dam les anciennes histoires de PAsie.” Voyages, 'Lome IL p. 324; Rouen, 1723* 

( w ) ** Ce Seigneur (Mirza'tahkr) m’a assure qu’il y a au tr&sordu Roi a Ispahan, 
“ des medailles, Ac. — et qu'il en avoit remarquh avec des figures et des inscriptions 
“Greqques, dont il se souvenoit, que le mot etoit Dakianous. II me demand* si Je 
41 savois qui 6toit ce Dakianous ; je lui d is que je ne connoissois point ce nom la, mais 
44 que ce pourr-oit bien £tre celui de Darius " Voyages, Tome IL p, 320; (Rouen, 1723), 
A Persian “Seigneur," capable of deciphering Greek inscriptions on medals or gems, 
would certainly be at present, (and was, most probably, in Chardin's time), as great a 
.curiosity as any of the antiques themselves. It is vain to inquire through what channel 
^he discovered the name Dakianous; but so the Arabian writers generally style Decius, 
write Roman Emperor, who, in the third century so cruelly persecuted his Christian 
jlubjects, that several young men of Ephesus concealed themselves in a cavern, where 
uiey were miraculously preserved during a sound sleep of nearly two hundred, or as 
some say, above three hundred years; awaking from which, as from the slumber of a 
few hours, they seut one of their party into the town with a coin of Decius, to purchase 
bread ; this coin, being no longer current, led to the discovery of their retreat, and the 
miracle was established among Christians and soon after adopted 1>y Mtihammedans* 
The story Of those 4 -jL^I or “ companions of the cave," we find noticed in the 

Korin (chap. 18); andTABM informs us that the money of Dekianm 
which they sent for bread, was a direm (fjj) or silver coin, mt|(;h larger in siae than 
the dir mi current at the period when they awoke. 
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from the want of such evidence, that Tabriz was not the place 
to which Ptolemy alludes; for time, earthquakes and the 
hands of barbarians, may have destroyed many noble monu- 
ments of former days. It seems, however, remarkable that 
no Greek or Roman author besides Ptolemy has noticed the 
name of Tabriz ; also that it is not mentioned by those whom, 
we may call old writers, Aasim of C&fah, Tabri and Fir- 
dausi, although they furnish much interesting geographical 
information ; and that the Persians, very ready in general to 
claim for their favourite cities the honour of an ancient origin,, 
do not pretend to trace the foundation of this capital beyond 
the eighth century of our era, at least under its name of Tabriz 
for, according to one account, it was formerly called A'zer- 
bddegan or A'derbddegdn, from a celebrated Fire-temple, 
which not only imparted this denomination to the place 
where it stood, but to the whole province ; and this name has 
been altered into Azerbaigan , and, by those who affect to write 
after the Arabian manner, into Azerbaijan ( 5B ). I must not 
here suppress, although it seems unworthy of serious atten- 
tion, an etymology offered for this name from ^foreign lan- 
guage, and wholly rejecting any allusion to the Fire-temple 


A’ztr ( jd\) aiu * ^ ^ er ( ^>1), as we learn from the dictionary Burhdn Kdtta, 
signify the same as dtesh "fire." A’zerdb&d or the "abode of fire," 

is the Fire-temple of Tabriz (j^J ^tesh kadehi Tabriz; also "the name of 

“the city of Tabriz” Azerdbddegdn 

has the same meaning, "and as in Tabriz were many Fire- temples, the city was called 

" Azerdbddegdn on that account/' Azerbddcgdn without alif before the' 

ba), signifies both the Fire-temple and city ot Tabriz; as the place where Fire was, 
in a particular manner, guarded or preserved; for bddegdn is here equivalent to. 

nrlaiU-or a keeper, guardian or treasurer; and A'zer or A'4$r>!*%g 

we have seen, is Fire Azerbdigdn by the Arabs written AzerbMffa |V 

h of the same signification; also ^ the name 

P r °vi e m which the city of Tabriz is situate, (See Burh . hat. ) Some have discovered 
a rev niblauce between the Persian word Azerbdigdn or Aderbdtgdn , and the Greek, 
name of tins count p, Atropatia or Atropatcna, which Strabo derives from Atropatus,, 
a chief who saved it from, becoming subject to the Macedonians; Tovvopa b avo - 
tov ArpoTTiXTov riyepovos, See (Lib. XI). Atropatus might easily have been formed from, 
the Per, i ,n Adtrabdd , which, as above explained, means the " abode of fire;*' but this 
is rather a local than a personal name; and I suspect that the country was so called (with i 

or without the syllable gdn 9 long before the time of Atropatus or of Alexander^ 
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above mentioned! 59 ). Ebn IIaukal, who travelled jn the 
tenth century, speaks of Tabriz but incidentally, merely 
enumerating it among several towns of little note, or stating 
its distance from others; according to the printed translation 
of his work, (Or. Geogr. pp. 157, 164), and in the Manuscript 
CStir al beldun) lie adds, that Deir-i-K/ierkdn, Khui , Selrnds, 
Maraud and Tabriz, (I omit some names indistinctly written)’ 
“are all small and in littleness equal one to another”! 60 )! 
Three centuries after, Zacakja CazvTju describes Tabriz 
as a “city strongly fortified, and the capital of Azerbijdtu 
“It has so happened, ’’ says he, “that until the present tune, 
“ (the thirteenth century after Christ), Tabriz is the only 
“ town of this province which, according to report, the Turks 
“have not possessed”! 61 ); a circumstance which he in some 
measure attributes to the influence of those celestial signs, 
(the Scorpion and Mars), under which the city had been 
founded.. From IIamdallah Cazvi'ni, (who during the 
fourteenth century composed so long a description of this 
place that I must here endeavour to content m v readers with 
an outline ofcit and a few extracts), we learn that Manighah 
had been, at a former period, the capital of Azerbaijan; but 


( w ) It is related tliat the ancient Moghul conqueror Oghu z or Au’ghu'z (j,i } \) 
a very uncertain and half fabulous personage, by some supposed contemporary with the 
Persian king Jemsiji'd), having subdued Media, was so much pleased with the fine 

plaius aud meadows o f Aujun ) 1/^*0 that he commanded the soldiers 

to btfug each in his skirt, a certain quantity of (t— 5U-) day or earth, and to deposit it 
on this spot; he himself performing the same task; thus a considerable heap 
was formed, and called Azerbdigdn , “for dzer (jJt) in the Turki(ot 
** Tdtdr ) dialect signifies high or lofty, and bdigdn, persons of great rank and power." 

} jj\ to- 

■f Burhan K/'ttea in voce It seems to me probable that Oghu’z or Au'- 

‘ GHtt'Z Kh A'N (as he is generally styled), and the clay furnished by each of his soldiers, 
hitve been by some mistake confounded with Gha'za'n Kha n and the stones brought 
bj each of his officers, according to the tradition noticed in p. 39t>. 


) Ail — J ij>S j j ) n 

Ja-*b ^ u Slty - 

J&J j' & u^*J!to- u Uj J\ b j ( 61 ) 

(MS. Seir al btUi, fourth climate). jijZ Ai AA (jt ^ itXiUT 
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that in his time the chief crty vrns Tabrh( 6t ), \vhich he places 
in the fourth climate, &nd in longitude, (from the fortunate 
islands), 82-0; and latitude 38-0, from the equinoctiat 
lineal “Zubeideh Kha'tu'n, the wife of Ha'ru'n ar- 
“rashi'd, founded it in the 175th j^ear of the Hejrah”{ m ), 
(or of the Christian era 791)> and it was twice overthrown by 
earthquakes within three centuries, and twice rebuilt, as 
Chardin and D’Herbeldt have more fully recorded in their 
accounts, compiled, probably, from IIam dal la h, -whose MS. 
Persian work is now before me( 05 ). But he proceeds to state 
some particulars which they have omitted. “The ramparts of 
“ Tabriz ” he informs us, “inclosed a territory six thousand 
“ paces in circumference; the gates were ten, and called, the 
“gate of Rat; of Kclaa (or the castle); of Sinjdrdn; of Tak ; 
“of Varjd; of Si Sh/th (or the thirty kings); the gate of Mar- 
“ mum ; of Nubereh, and of Maukeleh, But when in the time 
“of the Moghuls, this city became the capital, multitudes 
“of people assembled there, and constructed habitations on 
“ the outside, in such numbers that about each gateway there 
“were more than in the original town, and the population 
“ both within and without, amounted to the highest degrae, 
“when Gha'za'n Kiia n undertook to draw a line of ram- 
“ parts around the whole place; so as to comprehend all the 
“gardens and edifices, with the villages of Valicm Kuh and 

He probably alludes to the thirteenth century when Hula'cu' Kha n resided princi- 
pally at Maraghah . 


( £ ^ ^ ^ c/V 1 ) z. We find the same 

position aligned to labriz in the tables*)! Nasskr ad din Tu'si and of ULUGH 
Beig. See “ Hudson’s Minor Geographers/’ Vol. III. pp 98 and 130, / 

h is not improbable, however, that an ancient city, by whatever name it was called* 
may have occupied the >pot ott which Queen Zubkidah erected Tabriz ; for it has 
been already shown in the course of these volumes, and might be still further proved* 
that by Persian writers the construction of a city from the ruins of one totally fallen 
to decay, (a new name being generally imposed), has sometimes been vaguely described 
as the original foundation. \ «... 

H See Chardin, Voyages, &c. Tome II, p, 33d; Rouen, 17*3. D’Herbelot, Rib- 
liotheque Orientale, Tabriz • 
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“ Sinjardn. In consequence, however, of his death, the work 
“ has remained incomplete; and the‘cireumference of this 
“wall, called, (after its founder), Giu'za’ni', amounts to 
“twenty-five thousand paces, and in it are six gates, distin- 
guished by the names of A/tjmi, Aiarshervan, (or Harsher- 
“ van), Scir drud, Shiim, Seiiirud and Tabriz"^ 6 ). He then 
notices the sumptuous May id .lumen, or cathedral, erected; 
by the laziv. Ta'J ad’di'n Am Sha'ii of Tabriz, outside th& * 
mahulleh (.nWA (or parish) called Shamidn Of this 

building, as he says, a lull description would require many 
tongues, (a>1 \jJ ,); it exceeded in its dimensions 

the celebrated Aimin-i h rsra ^ ) . (or palace of Knus- 
EAL 1 ), at Madmen; and was ornamented with much sang- 
i-marmar (^ u_£w.) or marble ; but having been hastily 
constructed, it very soon tell to the ground. “ Anti there are 
“at presen l, continues Ham dam. ah, “as many stately edifi- 
“ CCS in Tabriz and its two suburbs, as in all lrdn or Persia 
“besides. The city is watered by the river Mahriin-rhd 
“ which flows from Mount Suhend; and above nine hundred 
“ subterraneous channels or aqueducts, formed at the expense 
“pf wealthy individuals, contribute to the irrigation of their 
“ gardens, and yet are not sufficient”^ 7 ). The climate is cold, 
he informs us, and the water of the river, is preferable to that 
which the drains or aqueducts convey; and these furnish 
better than the wells; which, in (that quarter properly called) 

4 XjV tyj iJ J ^ j\yb jijJj 3 ( ) 

*4* &3? 3 3 ^ ^ 3 *3) d j*» 3 3^J3 3 3 

^ imjQjh J 

JW 3 ^ 3 ^ *jV ,J J* J j ^ 

j . ^ 

tjtt'Zr'j cW 0^3j J cA* 3 ^ 

jW? 3 J 3^3 ' 

4’i^J ^ , Jb tidjU J&r CJ^' l® 7 ) 

«xlfrf j' A? J v <— >' } 0 ]-* iiji> Jk~ 07*' j*> 

OyL," uJ;^ cAcb Jl AiV •*) ?J& <*? 3 1 

{^ Aziatal Culib).,. «W* 
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Tabriz , it is necessary to sink about thirty gaz ; in. another 
(Shdm) only two; and in one, (the Rabia Rashidi), above 
seventy gaz , before water can be obtained ( 68 ). (The gaz, it may 
be proper to repeat here, is a measure comprehending forty 
" English inches). Our author next celebrates the variety, 
excellence and cheapness of the grain, fruits and other pro- 
ductions of Tabriz ; also the fair complexions and beauty of 
its inhabitants, condemning at the same time their pride and 
•arrogance; on the subject of their faults and virtues he quotes 
some epigrammatical tetrastichs; of which two appear to 
have been composed by himself. He afterwards enumerates 
several Muhammedan saints, whose tombs have consecrated 
different spots in the vicinity of this place; but 1 shall not 
annoy my reader by copying such a list; although the prin- 
cipal poets buried at or near Tabriz may be here mentioned; 
these are Anver i whom he entitles Maleic as’shaara 

t_A») or “king of the poets;” Kha'ka'ni ; ,Zo- 

HEl'lt AD Di'N Ea'RIa'BI J SlIAMS AD Ol'N 

Seja'sti Eelek j Shiuva^ni^J^^Ij). 

Hfc then describes the seven Ndhiet («!u».U) or districts which 
constitute the territory of Tabriz; they are called the “ Ndhiet 
“ of Mahrdn-rud (Jjj ) , of Sardrud of Vandaher 

** or Saiel rud (j^, JoL>), of Ardanek of Rudekdb 

** Jjj), of Khdnemz&d and of Badusctdn” ( u U^aj); 

and he closes his account by slating the distance of Tabriz 
from other places in Azerbaijdn. This statement I have 
subjoined, according to the best copy of Hamdaliah's 
Geography in my collection ; but must remark that the other 
three manuscripts differ considerably in some of the mea- 
surt ments, and that there is not one, probably, accurate in 
all( fi9 ). The MS. Ajaieb at Gherdieb describes Tabriz as a city 

<-r>V L5»^ JjjfS jtlj ( 68 ) 

O From Tabrtz to A6j6n 8 farsangs; to A'rdebil 36; to 

Ashniiieh 35; to A*rm\ah or Ormtah (^^lO 35; to Abher ( 14; to 

Btshgm or Pkhkin 18; to Kh(d 25; to Selmfo (gwULa) 18; to 

Bharu (j^) 25; to Serdh (*]/*) 25; to Marughah {**)/•) 25; to Dch i KkuMM* 
8; to Marand 11 ; to Nakhjuvan 24. 
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of the fourth climate, and founded by Zubeideh the wife 
of Ha'ru'n Ar’rash i'd, since the introduction of Islam or 
the Muhammedan religion. “ The air is so excellent,” adds 
this Manuscript, “that any sick person brought thither, 
“ recovers his health; and on this account the place has been- 
“ denominated Tab-riz, or fever-dispelling( 70 ). It is also said, 
“ that certain springs of warm water in "the neighbourhood 
“ of this city contribute to the cure of invalids”! 71 ). AhmED- 
Ami'n Ra'zi, author of the MS. liqft Akim, although 
copious in his biographical notices of the poets whom Tabriz 
produced, has not added to our stock of information concern- 
ing the city itself; which, however, he describes as “ the most 
“ considerable not only of Azerbijdn , but even of Iran or 
“ Persia”! 72 ). Respecting the moral character of those who at 
different times inhabited Tabriz , as on the subject of this 
city’s name, (always supposed to be a compound of the words 
tfib {^>) and riz {yj) , as before mentioned), there are several 
witty epigrams besides the verses to which I have alluded in 
an extract from II amd Allah’s geography. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦©♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦•♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦•♦♦♦♦♦♦♦•••♦♦••♦♦♦♦••♦A** 

From tab uJ, (or, according to the Turkish pronunciation, teb ) f fever, am! 
(participle of rikhten to scatter, pour out, disperse, «fcc). This 

obvious derivation, which Chardin, Sir William Jones and others have noticed, is con- 
firmed by a rare Manuscript now before me, the Dilsuz nit inch t wherein the following 

line rhymes to the name Tabriz, y,j A? j uuJfSGfi t>$U 6 “(a city) of which 

the earth is amber aud tiie air “ fever-dispelling” ( tab-riz). The author, it may he 
bere remained, was a native of the place which he thus celebrates. 

dob ^ j\ JjftM cJ fj L-r 1 ' J 3 jf/* 

Jy} *&> ( ), 

<MS. Haft Aklim, dim. IV). 

*>■ >- • 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


Journey from Tabriz to Constantinople. 


H AVING received the Government despatches, and a 
variety of letters from the Ambassador, I took leave of 
my friends in Tabiiz on the first of July, (1814), and soon 
after nine o’clock at night, set out from Major D’Aroy’s 
house; rode through the streets for above a mile, then entered 
the plain and passed by many gardens. On the journey thus 
begun, my party consisted of Mr. Price, who had for some 
time desired to revisit England; Kf.rbf.i.a'i Husein Kua'w 
(Jlk appointed by the prince to attend me in 

quality of Mthmandar , as far as the Persian frontiers; 
Mustafa, a Thtar or Turkish courier, who,above two months* 
before, had arived from Constantinople; several armed men 
under the Mehmandbr's command ; our servants; a chhrwhddr 
or conductor of the baggage-horses and mules, with 
two or three assistants ; the Ambassador’s English groom; 
two Persian jilud/trs (jbjU- or head grooms), and two mehters 
or inferior grooms,, having in their charge the beautiful 
horses sent, with various articles before mentioned (p. 372), 
as presents from Fatkh Ali Sha'h to the Prince Regent of 
England. These Persian grooms rode on ybbus (jA>) or horses 
of a common breed and little value, and led the nobler steeds, 
whose great activity, strength and fiery spirit, rendered the 
management of them a task always difficult and, not unfre- 
quently, dangerous. Our private baggage with the royal 
presents and despatches intrusted to tny care, constituted ten 
loads, and a guide was procured to accompany us during 
the first stage from Tabriz. The night proved very cloudy ; 
there were several showers of rain, with much lightning ; and 
after a ride of eight or nine miles on the plain it was dis- 
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covered that we had lost our way ; the guide, (a native of 
Maraud, having in the dark, (as often happens on noc- 
turnal excursions), ran away or “ escaped,” (j^ ^ < c mrtkhteh 
shud) according to the Persian phrase. We proceeded! 
however, whilst the Mehmdnddr indulged in projects of luture- 
vengeance against our faithless guide; whose cars or nose, 
he stfmre, should suffer from the knife. This poor rustick, ! 
had reason to believe, was not a voluntary companion; those 
who have probably received, or expect blows, instead of 
money, will not be very ready to offer their services. 

1 About sunrise, (on the second), having wandered seven or 
eight miles in a wrong direction, we fortunately met several 
hundred soldiers, going in bodies ‘of twenty or thirty to join 
the prince’s army at Tabriz ; they shewed us the right path, 
and behaved with much civility and respect; most of them 
were handsome and well-formed young men; some carried 
muskets and bayonets bearing the stamp of English manu- 
facture, and they saluted us in the European style. A horse- 
man was sent forward to announce our approach, and the 
chief Ked khudd (Ij^-j^) or householder of S it f lunch, with many 
of the inhabitants came about half a mile to meet and wel- 
come us. As we passed by a field of corn which some men 
were cutting, one held up in his hand as much of a sheaf as 
he could grasp, and offered it to me in a manner not by any 
means ungraceful. The same symbol of hospitality was fre- 
quently extended towards us during the course of our sub- 
sequent journey through Armenia and Turkey. About six 
o'clock in the morning, we alighted at Sdjidnch (-uUi^) or 
Sufidn (‘), a pretty village with many trees and flourishing 
gardens. It contained, as the people informed me, one 
hundred aud fifty houses or families; and here we enjoyed 
the luxury afforded by cool and excellent water; the more 
grateful, as soon after midway, the air became almost intol- 
erably hot. Stifidneh is distant from Tabriz twenty-four or 
perhaps twenty-five miles; the intermediate country being 

( ) yjUyO, as written in the MS. Nuzhat al Culub, which merely enumerates it 
among the thirty villages belonging to Ardatiek tlj e fourth nuhiet ; 

or . territory of Tabrhu . 
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fiat and the road generally good ; but we found it necessary 
at least thirty times to ride across a river and different cuts 
or drains of water. In the room allotted to me, and well- 
furnished with a carpet and nammeds, some swallows had 
domesticated themselves and established their nfests on a beam 
of the low ceiling. When I admired their tameness and 
confident familiarity, the honest ked khiidd assured me that the 
tenants of a palace as of a cottage were happy in giving shel- 
ter to these birds; and considered the person, beneath whose 
roof they sought it, as favoured with an auspicious omen* 
This circumstance confirms an observation which I made at 
the Takht-i'Cajar or prince’s villa near Shiraz, We remained 
at Sufidneh during the second of July, and 1 suffered ex- 
tremely all night from the sultry weather and the multipli- 
city of gnats and fleas. 

On the third we mounted at three o’clock in the morning, 
and proceeded along a good road, crossing someliills and 
many rivulets; at the ninth or tenth mile we passed a large 
caravansera, once a handsome structure of brick, now falling 
to decay; this stood on the right of our road, and was called 
the Caravansera-i-Yam; near it were some arches and ruined 
walls of another edifice. One mile farther we saw about 
two hundred tents, the summer camp of a serbazi regiment; 
this name, vauntingly adopted b v some of the Persian troops, 
I have explained in p. 405. The ample and fertile plain of 
Maraud (jJ^) appeared thickly speckled with villages and 
trees; with gardens and fields in a state of high cultivation. 
We descended into it from lofty hills, down the sides of which 
flowed many little murmuring streams; these, combined at 
certain seasons, form a considerable river. Maraud , with 
its castle, situate on a tapeh or rising ground, presents a very 
pleasing view. We were received within two miles of it, by 
the governor’s son, and twenty or thirty attendants^*). We 



O The young man rode a fiery and vicious horse which several timet threw our 
whole party into great confusion ; and at last kicked a pedestrian so violently on 
his leg that the poor man fainted ; when I expressed my belief that the bone must 
have been broken, the governor's son very coolly replied, “ baki ntst, rib nedared," 

a common Persian phrase signifying “ there it nothing 
" to be appre ended, no' harm done, it is a matter of no consequence," &C. 
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soon after rode through a cemetery of great extent, in which 
were three figures of rams, cut rudely in stone and larger 
than the natural size ; the horns, much curled, served, almost 
solely, to distinguish these rams from the lions that guard 
some Persian burial-places, (See Vol. 1. p. 271). We arrived* 
at Marand soon after eight o’clock, having travelled about** 
twenty or twenty-one miles. I was lodged in a good house, 
to which appertained a well-stocked garden, abounding with 
grapes and other fruits; but the heat proved intense, and the 
gnats were so numerous and their stings so keen, that they 
deprived me of rest during the whole day, although I had 
not enjoyed any the night before; and my Persian, Turkish 
and Armenian companions, for we were a motley crew, 
became objects of my envy, since, stretching themselves on 
the floor of a room or on the bare earth, they seemed to 
possess the power of commanding sleep, at any moment of 
the twenty-four hours. Marand exceeded in beauty most 
Eastern Villages that I had seen. It was once a considerable 
town according to appearances and local tradition, which 
the evidence of Chardin confirms, as he says that it con- 
tained (in the year 1673), #o fewer than two thousand five 
hundred houses. “ It has been supposed,” adds he, that this 
was the Mandagara of Ptolemy (Voyage, Tome, II. p. 314); 
but Chardin might have perceived that both in name and 
position, the Morunda of this Geographer agrees better with 
the modern Marand ( 3 ) ; and of their identity D’Anville does 
not entertain any doubt (Geograph. Anc.) Marand (±i,*) is 
but slightly noticed by Ebn Haukal; he merely informs us 
that it is distant from Tabriz a journey of two days, and as 
much from Seltnds, (Orient. Geogr. pp. 157, 164). By 
Hamdallah, however, it is more fully described, as situate 


' C) Ptolemy (Lib. Vf. ch. 2.) places Mandagara in Long. 87-45 Lat. 39-30 

But Morunda in 81-20 41-30 

Marand, according to observations quoted by Cbar- > 0.15 37.5/1 

din himself, is in J 

.According to Nassib ad di'nTVsi&Ulcgh Bkig 30-45 37-50 

According toHAMD all/m 01-45 36-19 

And according to the MS. Takwim of Sa'dbk Isfa- j 81-15 87-50 

A comparison of these* statements will sufficiently prove that Marand is the Morunda 
of Ptolemy. 
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in long. 81-45 ; and lat. 36-19. It was once, he says, “ a city 
of great size, and the circumference of its walls amounted to 
eight thousand paces; one half of it, more or less, still remained 
(in the fourteenth century). The climate here is temperate, 
and the place is watered by the river Zalvtr (jjj)- It pro- 
duces wheat and different kinds of grain ; cotton, grapes and 
other fruits, among which the peaches, apricots and quinces 
are most excellent, '['he territory dependent on it compre- 
hends sixty villages, is of good soil, he adds, and yields an am- 
ple revenue/' I heard much of ancient medalsdiscovered near 
Maraud, but could not obtain any ; several of the inhabitants 
seemed to believe that considerable treasures had been depo- 
sited under ground in the vicinity of this place, and a respec- 
table man assured me that within a few weeks many pieces 
of gold and silver coin had been found here under some old 
walls, by labourers employed in digging, who sold them 
shortly after to a Sarriif or money-changer of Iravdn, whose 
name he mentioned, and from whom I resolved to make 
inquiries concerning them. We were profusely supplied at 
Maraud with fowls, milk, butter, eggs and bread ; besides 
fruits of various kinds; and I Anticipated the comforts of 
several hours sound repose (having passed two nights and 
days without sleep), when tjie Mehmdndar informed me, soon 
a ter sunset, that it would be necessary for us to proceed 
almost immediately on our way, as he understood that between 
Maraud and Gar gar, there was not any manzil where we could 
find shelter from the heat; that the intermediate distance was 
very great, and that we could scarcely reach our stage before 
the sun should have risen to a considerable height. We set 
off, accordingly, about ten o’clock at night, (having neglected 
to visit a spot said to contain the bones of Noah, his mother, 
or wife); but had not advanced more than six miles, by a 
faint starlight, when our ch&rw&dar reported- that one of the 
baggage-horses was lost; and he imprecated a thousand 
curses not only on the progenitors of the unfortunate horse, 
but on the mothers, sisters, wives and daughters, of tljose 
thieves into whose hands he had fallen ; in these imprecations 
all the Persians united their voices; meanwhile it relieved; 
me from much einxiety to ascertain that the absent load con- 
sisted only of some private packages; and was not, as t had 
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fie a 1 ed , any portion of the royal presents. Horsemen were 
sent off in different directions, but their search proved vain; 
and after an hour’s halt ] proceeded with the main body of 
our party, whilst Husein Kha'n and two servants gallop ped 
back towards M maud. About the nineteenth mile we passed 
a ruined caravansera ; and at ten o’clock on the fourth (of 
Jul \ ), alter a most unpleasant ride of about forty miles, over 
a bleak and barren desert, some high hills and deep river- 
beds between them, we alighted at Gaidar (fj), both men 
and horses nearly exhausted from fatigue and excessive heat. 

Here we remained some time exposed to a burning sun, as 
it was found that the people could not, or rather would not, 
receive so many guests; but they directed us to two small 
villages, one called Alernddr the other Ladrjdn ( d U ; y), 

each within the distance ol three miles. To these places 
several of our party were detached; for though I knew, and 
assured the inhabitants, that Gar-gar was assigned for our 
manzil of this day, yet as 1 1 us ei n Khan had in his possess- 
ion the prince’s rakm (^ij) or written order, respecting the 
stages of our journey, 1 could not reasonably, nor legitim- 
ately, until his arrival from Maraud , attempt to enforce 
quarters or accommodation. After an hour’s halt and vain 
remonstrance, I resolved to seek shelter in one of those vil- 
lages above mentioned ; we most reluctantly mounted our 
weary horses, and slowly proceeded about one mile (which 
seemed equal to a league), when some of the men who had 
gone forwards met us, and declared that the people of Ludr- 
jdn were still more inhospitable than those of Gargar; for 
they had insulted and beaten one groom, and obliged another 
to produce his pistol (as he said) in his own defence. On 
this report I turned back towards Gargar, alighted and seated 
myself under the shade of a garden wall; here, alter hall an 
hour, one of the chief householders came to apologize lor 
what had happened; ascribed it to a mistake, and added that 
a room was* ready for my reception in his own house, and 
that quarters and refreshments should be immediately pro-^ 
vided for all the party. At five o’clock, Husein Kha'n, 
the Mehmand&r, arrived, and found us comfortably settled 
and enjoying profound repose. The horse which he went to 
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seek liad wandered into the field of some poor man, who 
very honestly delivered it with its load, to the Buzurg 
or chief person of Maraud , and at his house it continued 
until claimed by the Mehmanddr, whose violent exertions 
during many hours of the sun’s greatest heat, produced a 
considerable degree of fever. Gargar appears to have for- 
merly been more considerable than at present; it is thus 
noticed among the towns of A'zerbaijdn by Hamdallah ; 
“ Gargar , its products are wheat and cotton, grapes and a 
“ sufficiency of other fruits. Near this place Z ia' al mulk 
“ of Nakhjman erected a bridge over the river Aras (or. 
“ Araxes), a work of great size and excellent construction”^), . 

Early on the fifth we prepared to set out; I previously 
inquired after the health of Husein Kha'n; he had slept on 
the flat roof of a high house, and was sitting, ready booted, 
in the same place, surrounded by his servants and many vil- 
lagers, concluding a very summary trial of those men who 
treated us with such in hospitali ty on the preceding day .* The 
culprits had been represented to me as young, tall and active ; 
but those now standing before the Mehmdnddr were old am} 
feeble; one he had already flogged, being himself the ju(Jge 
and executioner; another sefid risk or white bearded peasant 
was undergoing an examination, his hands tied behind him 
with a rope. As it had often happened on similar occasions, 
that the poorest, oldest, or meanest, and not the most guilty 
suffered, I interceded for this man and he was released. We 
then proceeded seven or eight miles from Gatgar, and at half 
past six o’clock alighted on the banks of the Riid-i-Aras( s ), 
or celebrated river Araxes, which here divides Media from 
Armenia. A keshtin ( (i! >A5) or regiment of Persian foot-soldiers 
had unluckily arrived at this spot an hour before, and com- 
pletely occupied the only ferry-boat: their commander Jiaving- 

yi J tiytt jJJJ jjj j J imX) j ALs lAJltfl*. jlji (*) 

J'A jl j A*>Um tijj jf 1 Atf yl 

’ O To express river the word rtid (jy) in generally prefixed *# 

sometimes fifi ( L r , l)> and in several manuscripts (jy) mAt. , 
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just gone oyer with fifty or sixty men, and encamped on the 
Armenian side, where we saw him seated in lazy stale, smoking 
a kale&n at the door of his splendid tent. Meanwhile, the 
sun glowed with intense heat and dazzling glare; the bank or 
strand on which we stood afforded not the smallest shade, 
and I became extremely desirous ol passing the river and 
proceeding on my journey ; but when the boat returned from 
the other side so many Persian soldiers rushed into it that 
mv efforts to procure room were vain. 1 applied in this 
distress to an officer, but all that could be effected by the 
exertion of his authority, was a place for one person: and as 
I had resolved not to leave behind me the Prince Regent’s 
horses, nor the royal presents, it was deemed adviseable that 
Hi'skin Khan, availing himself of this opportunity, should 
go over to the general, and obtain an order for our passage. 
This was accordingly done, Hu ski n Kuan returned with the 
order; yet five hours had elapsed before the impatient sol- 
diers would allow the horses and baggage to be ferried across.. 
During this interval I was much amused, notwithstanding the 
excessive heat, in observing those extraordinary groups that 
all around me covered the strand; several men had deposited 
uieir muskets together, and slept beside them, basking in the 
fullest sunshine; others entertained a few comrades with 
songs, and some related the wonderful exploits of ancient 
heroes; told fairy tales, or ludicrous anecdotes, whilst many 
boasted of their own warlike feats, or amorous adventures, 
digressing, but too frequently, into circumstances that be- 
spoke deprav^y the most disgusting. I delineated also, during 
this tedious halt, the unwieldy ferry-boat on its passage,, 
comprehending in the sketc h (See PI. LXXV), a solitary 
guard house, the commander’s tent, and distant mountains, 
at the Armenian side. The boat was most clumsily con- 
structed of thick planks, between which the water entered in 
several parts; its plan may be described thus "O, and seen 
in profile, it appeared as in the Miscellaneous Plate, (log. 31). 
It was, however, capacious, aud sufficiently adapted from 
strength to the purpose of a ferry on the Araxes, so impe- 
tuous in its current, so liable to violent floods, and here sixty. 
Or perhaps eighty yards broad. Of this noble river the first: 
excited in my mind the recollection of two or three. liucss 

3,ii 
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from Virgil and Statius, which with many other classical cjuo- 
‘tations may be found appended to the name Araxes, in various 
works of lexicographical compilation^). The stream here 
runs in an Easterly direction towards A'rdtib&d (a 

town distant from this ferry five or six farsangs), having de- 
scended in its progress from the North West. Yet by some 
extraordinary errour pervading every copy of the Nuzhat al 
Culub which I have been able to consult, it is described as 
running in a very different course. That work, according to 
my best manuscript, informs us, that “the river Aras flows 
“from South to North. It rises in the mountains of Kdli 
“ Kelan and Arzen arrum (or Arzerum), passes through the 
“regions of Armen or Armenia, Azerbaijan and Arrdn; and 
having united its stream with the Kur (or Cyrus) and the 
“ Kara su (or black water) in the province of Gushts&Ji(j), 
“ falls into the sea of Khozar (or the Caspian). It highly 
“promotes, by irrigation, the agriculture of those countries 
“ through which it runs. In length its course is equal to one 
“hundred and fifty farsangs”( 8 ). With more accuraq^res- 


(•) Such as the “ Dictionarium Historicum, Geograpbieum, Poeticum,” Ac. u A|f% 
“Ihore Carolo Stephano,” 2to, Genevae, 1650 The same work, with numerous and 
valuable additions, by Nicholas Lloyd, folio, Oxon. 1670 ; and the “Lexicon Uriiver- 
«• sale,*' (Lugd. Bat. 1698), of the indefatigable and voluminous Hofmann; who has not, 
however, respecting the Araxes, added much to the information given by his prede* 
cessors above mentioned. 

0 The countries and rivers mentioned in this extract are particularly described in 
a geographical work, which some years ago I had nearly prepared for publication. 
Here it may be observed concerning Guahtdsfi , that in the fourteenth century its inha- 
bitants appear to have used the Pahlavi language. 

J ujj 1 ) idM' 3 j' ‘V"* VjV J' ^ O 

MS. Nuzhat al Culiib . (ch. of Rivers). y <X* Jy 

It is added on the authority of the Ajaieb al MakhMtkdt, that any person who has passed 
through this river in such a manner that the lower part'of his body ms under water, 
may relieve a pregnant woman from the dangers of a difficult labour, by placing hiS foot 
upon her back; and that those afflicted with the rishteh, will be cured of that disease, 
{by divine permission), if they go into the river so that the water may touch thei^ feet. 

Rhhtth I believe, is used to express the “tape-worm;" but here, perhaps, it 

signifies those worms that breed in the flesh, at Aleppo, Baghdad, in many parts of 
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pec ting the direction of its course, the Aras is described in 
the Ajaieb al belddn , as “flowing from West to East; its source 
“ being among the mountains of Armenia, and its current 
“ extremely rapid. This is a blessed or fortunate river,” 
adds the manuscript, “ and animals that fall into it generally 
“come out in safety ’’l 9 ). It is unnecessary to remark a 
resemblance so obvious as that which exists in the words 
tu»j\ Aras, A pa ^ and Araxes; they may, perhaps, be traced 
to the Armenian name of this river, which is written Erascli 
by Moses Chorenensis, (Hist. Arm. edit Whiston, pp. 32, 
S7» &c.) That through some inexplicable confusion the 
name of Araxes was applied to different streams by Herodo- 
tus, Aristotle, Polybius, and other ancient writers, the learned 
Vossius informs us, in his observations on a passage of Pom- 
pom us Melal 10 ). The Oxus appears to have been so deno- 
minated ; and the ingenious Bayer endeavours to prove that 
in former ages, under the name of Rus t Ros, Rhas. Rha and 
Arches, the river Volga was designated ( ll ) ; whilst that able 
geographer, Rennel, notices the mistake of Herodotus in 
confounding the Jaxartes, Eastward of the Caspian, with our 
^■■Median or Armenian Araxes, which flows into that sea on its 


Persia, and elsewhere. The Burhdn Katea informs us that they resemble threads of 
a cord proceeding from the human limbs or members, and that they more particularly 
affect the inhabitants of Ldn 

jLul jX* Ji y i\j>\ ji j 

That tne danger# of parturition might be removed by the means aoove mentioned, 
seems fully as credible as that they should yield to the “ stone called Astiges," (At£oi. 
A,<rriyi)S KaKovfitvos), found in the Euphrates, according to the tract Tltpi IT ora/jwr, 
“on Rivers,” generally ascribed to Plutarch. (See Hudson's Minor Geo. VoL H), 

^ j yt j*? ( ) 

du) 4 $ ^ 

^°) “ Apparet ex his," says Vossius, “’quam vari£ nomen Araxis A veteribus acceplum 
** fuerit et quam diversis fluminibus adtributura.'’ t he passage of Mela which pro- 
duced this observation is ‘‘Araxes Tauri latere demissus.” Lib. 111. c. 5. Vossii,, 
Observ. ad Pomp. Melanu (Hagae Comitis, 165$, 2to, p. 244), 

“Nibil horum ad Araxem Mediae convenit— omnia aulem ad Volgam— Et fuisse 
** utique Volgac vetustis temporibus nomen Atoxss, sive Bus, Bos, et Rhus, satis, 
“exptoratum habeo— Claudius autem Ptolemaeus Volgam vocat Pa, Rka" 
u Tbeoph* Sigcf. Bayer," de origitie et priscis sedibus Scytharum, pp. 394, 39b, Sc c*. 
(in Act, Petropo). anno 1726). 
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Western shore, (Geogr. of Herodot. pp, 204, 206). I have 
already observed (See # Vol. II. p. 328) that the name of 
Araxes is given to a river near Persepolis, by Strabo and 
Diodorus; we learn too from Strabo and StephanusByzantius, 
hat the Peneus in Thessaly was also called Araxes. 

Husein Kha'n, at his return from the Persian comman- 
der’s tent, found me exclaiming bitterly against a violent 
wind that almost suffocated and blinded us with thick clouds 
of sand. “Think it not an evil,” said he, “we are rather 
“indebted to your good fortune, and the influence of your 
“auspicious horoscope (or tuliaa that this wind has 

“ happened to blow and cool the air; for without it, few could 
“ have borne the sun’s excessive heat, exposed thus, like you, 
“during several hours on the naked strand.” At last, 
though eighteen or twenty soldiers, after many struggles, for- 
cibly intruded, we obtained places in the boat; were ferried 
over from the Median or Persian side of the Araxe^^nd 
landed in Armenia^*). 

Through some mismanagement of our people amidst thqj* 
bustle and confusion caused by the Persian rabble, many 
of our baggage horses strayed away, and above an hour 
elapsed before they were all collected and reloaded. During 
this delay I was induced to drink copiously two or three 
times of the river water; which, although brown from the 
quantity of sand excited by the rapid current, was to me, at 
that time heated and thirsty, extremely palatable. We set 
out at length, and proceeded over a parched and barren 
country about three miles; then descended by a steep kutel 
or hilly-road, and saw the remains of Julf'6, (UU), a city now 
in perfect decay ; situate on the bank of the Araxes, among 
rocks and mountains of most extraordinary appearance, and 
near it the ruins of a castle and a small tower. We winded 
about, close to the river which ran on our left, .and at the 
foot of those rocks and mountains on our right; passed by q, (**) 


(**) The Persian Geographers ^regarding the natural limits marked by the Araxes, 
describe many places of Armenia as still belonging to the Persian province ofjfa4r* 
Hydn. 
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beautiful spring of the purest water, called chashmeh-i-gulistdn 
(JUS uOj>.) or “ fountain of the rose garden,” and arrived 
at Julfd about three o’clock, after a ride (from the ferry) of 
five or six miles; during which Husein Kha'n pointed out, 
far distant in Armenia, the Kuh-e-Mdr or “mountain of 
“serpents;” so denominated from the immense number of 
these reptiles which are said to assemble there at certain sea- 
sons, and fight in distinct bodies like men( 13 ). My mansel , 
the best that JulfA afforded, was the humble dwelling of a poor 
Armenian who evinced much hospitality, and soon provided 
ah excellent dinner; fowls, eggs, good milk, butter and bread, 
besides fish which I saw alive, just taken out of the Araxes, 
within twenty paces of the house ; this was raised against the 
wall of an old and half-ruined cctravansera, which, however, 
still retained its handsome stone gateway. 


Next morning, (the sixth), at an early hour I examined the 
priimijpal remains of Julfa, whereof forty-five Armenian 
fanlKes, apparently of the lowest class, constituted the entire 
population. But of its former inhabitants, the multiplicity 
^vas sufficiently evinced by the ample and crowded cemetery, 
^situate on a bank sloping towards the river, and covered with 
numerous rows of upright tomb-stones, which when viewed 
at a little distance, resembled a concourse of people, or rather, 
regiments of troops drawn up in close order. But these 
were the memorials of many generations, the aggregate of 
several centuries; and I much doubt whether the local reports 
concerning this city’s former size and splendour are entitled 
to credit( 14 ). The houses were chiefly built of stone and 


(") Kith e mar (jl* <•/) ; a place called Sur Mari (^U jy*) is slightly men- 
tioned by H AMD ALLAH, as one of the territories belonging to Nakh chuin. That 
Geographer also notices Dizh i m,',r ( >Uj\i) a considerable district, northward of 
Tabriz, and consisting of about fifty Tillages, (ch. of Azerbbijdn.) 


(») Our counbyman, John Cartwright, above two centuries ago, estimated the house, 
of Chiulfal at 2000, and the inhabitants at 10,000; he found the buildings very Taire, 
« all of hard quarrv stone; and the inhabitants very courteous and affable, great drinker. 
« of wine, but no braulers in that drunken humour; and when they are most indnnke, 
*' they poure out their prayers, especially to the jjgg ln Mary, as the absolute com- 
“ minder of her Sonne Jesus Christ," <fcc. (TBrPreacher . Travels, p. 35, Lond. 
ion), Tile population of Julfi was reduced in 1672, as Chardin informs us, to about 
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most appeared very mean habitations. From a rising ground 
among the ruins near the old church, where one handsome 
sepulchral monument yet exists, with an Armenian inscrip- 
tion and ornaments, I sketched, (See PI. LXXVI), the frag- 
ments of a bridge which not far below the town once crossed 
theAraxes, terminating on the Persian or Median side in. an 
em&ret or building which some styled a castle, but which 
seemed to be rather a gateway. Beyond this the view repre- 
sents, connecting the rock, several steep and lofty mountains 
which offer very extraordinary aspects. Many huge masses 
of rock had lately fallen, during earthquakes, and indeed the 
whole country, for many leagues around Julfa , bespeaks 
some ancient and most tremendous convulsion of nature* 
which seems to have torn the hills into uncommon forms,, 
leaving their outlines broken and irregular. I walked through 
several fields to visit the Gumbed-i-dukhtcr (yU.j or “dam- 
“sel’s tower;’’ an edifice of uncommon architecture, erected 
as tradition relates by, or for, the daughter of Kuojeh^a* 
zeu, a wealthy merchant, at whose expense also were foutraed* 
the caravamcra on the Persian, and one on the Armenian side 
of the river, and other buildings of publick utility. The^ 
daughter’s tower is of a brownish-red stone, that easily yields 
to the impression even of a pen-knife, as I found on cutting 
the initial letters of my name. The base is a square of seven 
yards each front, but the upper part consists of twelve faces. 
The sketch which I made will best describe the plan and 
appearance of this structure. It exhibits (See PI. LXXVI), 
the two door-ways; one, (the undermost), very low; giving 
admission to a vaulted chamber, in the ceiling of which is a 




thirty Armenian families; it was said that the houses of this city once amounted to < 
4000; but judging from the ruins he could not allow half that number; and he regarded 
Eski Julfa or “Old Julfa/' (for so it is distinguished by the Turks fromvnew Julfi 
near Isfahan ) % as one ot the most barren and frightful spots imaginable. u #e 
"pe»M* pas qu'il y ait au monde un endroit plus sterile et hideux.*’ (Voyage, Tome II, 
p. 308, lloueu, 1723 '. I was myself ranch inclined to adopt this opinion ; yet an 
ingenious traveller regards it as the ancient Ariamene, "c’&oit 1'Ariamene desanciemr, 
“ ville dun tr£$ grand commerce/* and containing, until the time of Sha’h Abba's, 
3000 houses. See the “Voyages d*Un Missionaire/* p. 18^, Psris, 1730. (The author*, 
who^e name does not appear in the work, is now known to have been Pere Villot ; he 
was at Julfh in 1691 1 . The remote antiquity seems to me tfery doubtful; 
not mentioned by the Armenian geographer and historian Mosevof Chorcne, nofcfcjf/ 

the Persian, H amp all ah. 




Circular hole; through this I could perceive that the upper 
room was occupied by a few pigeons, and that the walls pre- 
sented neither inscriptions, paintings, nor any object worthy 
of minute inspection. Externally, the damsel’s tower isneatly 
decorated with sculptured flowers, and in some compart- 
ments, with reticulated work; also a line or border at the 
base of the upper chamber, resemoling that pattern called 
by antiquaries the Maeander, so olten delineated on Greek 
or Etruscan vases, thus isaaea As Kiiojeh Nazkr, for 
whose daughter this tower is said to have been constructed, 
was contemporary with Siia'h Abba's, its antiquity cannot 
v be traced much beyond two hundred years. I thought it, 
however, worthy of some notice, on account of its singular 
architecture. Besides the ruined bridge (represented in PI. 
LXX VI), there yet appear many vestiges of another, likewise 
built of stone, and nearer to the town; that one of these was 
the famous bridge already celebrated by IJamdallah (See 

f . 424), and by Sherie ad’di'n Ali as below quoted, 
l.»e not ascertained, but am much inclined to believe( 19 ). 
It is said thatSiiA'ii Abba s demolished all the bridges of 


(**) 4 The bridge ofZiA' AL Mui.k Uj) on which Taimu'R croased the 

Araxes ill 1380, is described as unequalled throughout the world for strength and 

beauty, J jJ&u by Sheri F ad'di'n Ali, in the his- 

tory of that barbarian conqueror, (Book. 11. cli. 53), translated into French by Petis 
de la Croix, very faithfully and ingeniously, as appears from a collation of his work 
with the original Persian. It was situate in the territory of Nakhjudn , “near the town 

or village of Juldkah where the river Aras li flows at the foot of 

3 mountain/' j\)'. Among the arches one exceeded in breadth 

sixty gaz (* Jbj j or nearly seventy English yards ; and this great tdk 

(jUs) or arch was immediately connected with the mountain *1* 

lower part was formed into a Caravanserai , and each end ot the bridge was guar e am 

ornamented by a beautiful det wftzeh or gateway of stone j’ 

The ruins delineated in Plate LXXVI, agree sufficiently with this description; and I 
suspect that the name of JuUhah has been altered into Julfa . . The bridge is not 
noticed by Ha'tifi, in his poetical history of Tal'mu'R ; for he informs us that he 
conqueror having advanced from Tabriz , placed boats on the river Aras , or raxes, 
mV an( l “then passing into the country of infidels, he over- 

u threw their idol temples.” # 

erecting 


burning theCfiristian crosses and 


ji ji 

masjtds (or mosques) in the place of churches, 
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this country that the Turks might be arrested in their hostile 
invasions; but the Araxes would, probably, before this time, 
have effected their destruction, conformably with the charac- 
ter of this impetuous river, familiar to every classical reader 
from the words of ViFgil, “pontem indignatus A raxes.*’ 
(Aineid. lib. viii. v. 728). I shall not here attempt to inquire 
whether on or near the site of these modern structures, stood 
the ancient bridges which “indignant Araxes” was “com- 
pelled” to bear, by Xerxes, Alexander and Augustus^ 16 ). 

It was observed in p. 47, that oHA'h Abba’s removed the 
inhabitants of Julfd to a spot in the suburbs of Isfahan, which 
they distinguished by the name of their old Armenian resi- 
dence. Of thefew householders that now remain in the original 
Julfd, five or six came to solicit my interest with the Ambassa- 
dor; representing their extreme poverty; the oppression they 
suffered in contributing to the levies of serbdzi troops, and 
requesting through his influence, an amelioration of their 
wretched state. They informed me that near the to wit was 
an ancient place of Christian worship, (which the Persians 
called Kelisid Latini, or the “ Latin church;”) another, I havq 
already mentioned, as completely decayed ; and the people, 
it was said, generally assembled in a small gumbed or tower 
of very simple and rude construction, for the performance of 
their religious ceremonies. Here I remarked that whole 
families slept in the open air, not merely on the roofs of 
houses, (a common practise elsewhere during the warm wea- 
ther), but on mats or carpets spread near the river side. 
Both men and women, (it must be considered that they were 
poor), seemed to have made, when retiring at night, scarcely 
any alteration in the dress which they had worne during the 
day ; and some little boys and girls enjoyed the luxury of 
almost perfect nakedness. Thus at S&fi&neh, when setting 
off about three o’clock in the morning, I saw my landlord 

(.'*') Q'lem potilibus nixus est Xerxes conscendere; velcui Alexander magnus pontem 
fecit; quern flu minis increments ruperunt; quern postea Augustus firmiore ponte litavit/' 
See the commentary of Servius on the line above-cited of Virgil; to which Statius 
ajludcs (la his Silv. lib IV. v. 79), "Patiens Latii jam pontia Araxes,” ond CfcudiaD, 
(hbi I), Ponlemque pati cogetur Araxes.’' 
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reposing on a mrnrned in the garden, his wife sitting up beside 
him, apparently just awaking, wrapped in a white sheet, and 
nursing an infant, whilst other children slept at her side. 
Many similar groups may be seen by those who travel among 
the dwellings of Asiatick peasants, during the intense heat 0 * 1 ' 
summer. At JulfYi I found it necessary to leave the door and 
windows of my room open all the night; it did not therefore 
much surprise me to discover in the morning an old familiar 
cat purring on my bed, and five or six Iambs, besides several 
chickens, collected near it ; they had frequently visited me 
the day before. 

We departed from Julfh about ten o’clock at night, and 
reached JSlakhjudn , or more correctly, NuklichuYni{ x7 ), on the 
seventh, a little before six in the morning; thedistance between 
those places may be estimated at twenty-six or twenty-eight 
miles; the road in general, being very good, but intersected 
by many streams. When nearly half-way, the dawn not 
havifig yet appeared, we were alarmed by a sudden call from 
some men concealed among bushes close to the road side. 
{Mustafa the Thtar answered, and almost immediately after 
discharged his long-barrelled pistol, (such as the Turks so 
generally wear in their girdles), directly at the spot whence 
the voice had issued ; and recommended that we should gallop 
on a lew hundred yards, apprehending that robbers might 
be lying in wait for us. What was the result of his shot we 
never heard ; but it is probable that the lives of many innocent 
persons are thus sacrificed through that precipitancy and 
culpable promptne-ss of the Turks in using their long knives 
and pistols. Nakhchu/m, as seen from the path by which 
we approached it, offered to the eye nothing more than a flat 
line of trees and gardens, mud houses, and ruined walls, with 
a gumbed or edifice, that shall hereafter be more particularly 
described. But over the left or western end of this line ap- 
peared the pmjestick Ararat, distant fifty or sixty miles, yet 


( ,T ) The* orthography of this name is thus ascertained iii the Diet. Burhan Kdtea t 

' i y (to wVir* uj)S h s t 

«« Ndkh cK u S tn (,or Nakhchevin), spelt with the Persian letter cMm a ud wau, and equi? 
** valent in metre to the word Marzebdn, is the name of a certain place and territory.’ 

3 K 
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seemingly near; and in this point of view resembling an im- 
mense pyramid ; the summit and part of the sides covered 
with an eternal snow; whilst the base was enveloped and con- 
cealed in mist. When one of our party first pointed towards 
A'griddgh and said “That is the mountain on which the ark 
“ ( Kashti-Nuhk ^ or the ship of Noah) rested,” I 
looked in vain for some moments all around the general range 
of hills; but at length discovered its white head exalted high 
above them among the heavens, and apparently separated 
from the horizon by a thick volume of clouds. Its evening 
aspect I sketched when the snow and inequalities of the sides 
were lost in shade, (See Plate LXXIX); and afterwards 
during the progress of my journey delineated, from different 
places, its greater and lesser ridge, as will appear in the same 

E late. We met near the town, eight or ten horsemen who* 
ad come out fo welcome us; one of them informed me that 
the governor was then at Tabriz; and they conducted US 
through the burial-place, and across a fine stream of limpid* 
water, gn which had once been a handsome bridge, (the ruifti 
of eight or nine brick arches still remaining), to our respective 
manzels. Mine was a very good house, where 1 found at$ 
ample breakfast provided; excellent bread, eggs, milk and 
butter; besides cherries, apricots and apples; served up in 
bowls and dishes of the finest old porcelain, or real china- 
ware. In the evening I received a visit from the governor’s 
brother; a young man who held the rank of Sarhang (^jCh^y 
or field officer, under the new military Nizdm (fttas) or system 
of European discipline, directed by Major Christie. The 
principal monument of antiquity here, according to his re- 
port, was a lofty gutnbed or tower, with inscriptions in softie 
unknown character; and near Nakhchudn several pieces of 
money had been found, which he pronounced coins of Daki r 
antis ; a name, as I afterwards perceived, bestowed by‘ the 
people of this country on all the ancient medals which they 
did not understand; these, he said, were commonly given to 
women or children, who wore them as ornaments. In the 
course of our conversation, I learned ’from this intelligent 
Sarhang that at A'rdubdd, (about twelve farsangs distant),, 
a certain tree, of the elm species, supposed to be ii}ore iha&. 
one thousand years old, (its vast trunk being^ hollow from. 
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<^cay, but the upper branches still flourishing), was almost 
worshipped by the inhabitants of that place, who protected 
it from injury with superstitious care; observing towards it 
the respect due to a pir or venerable and aged personage of 
religious celebrity ; and he added, that persons when afflicted 
by the tab-u-larz (jj ^ (fever and ague), or any other 
malady, placed themselves before this tree and fancied that 
they beheld the figure of a jin or preternatural being, among 
its leaves, or in the combinations of its branches; and then 
invoking it, fastened on its boughs, rags or small pieces of 
their clothes, as I have before remarked, concerning the trees 
called dirakht i fazl , (See Vol. I. Append. No. 9). There 
were, also, he said, in the neighbouring mountains, several 
rude stones regarded by the peasants with a degree of respect 
almost equal to that in which they held the famous tree of 
Aurdubad ; all this he condemned as remains of the ancient 
but-peresti (^.^ or idolatry, still lingering in this country 
since the time when Noah and his family descended into it 
/roni Mount Ararat. Another person spoke of a ruined 
Xt&h-khbnch or “Fire-temple,” five or six farsangs 

jjistant from Nakhchuan; but unfortunately, like the tree and 
*6tones above-mentioned, which I longed much to visit, not 
situate on, nor very near, the line of my intended journey. 


It was now reported to me by Kari'm Beg (lS# pj), the 
chief Persian groom, (who, from the commencement of our 
expedition, assumed the dignity of Mir-dkMtr (jji] or 
“Master of the Stables”), that our horses required this night’s 
and the next day’s rest. I resolved therefore to defer until 
morning my examination of the gumbed and other ruins in 
’Nakhjewan; meanwhile contenting myself with the prospect, 
of Ararat, which I sketched a little before sunset, from a spot 
South-Eastward of the town. Thus seen, the magnificent 
mountain appeared as I have already described it in the 
morning view; differing solely through the effect of sunshine, 
which at an early hour showed the snow upon its summit, 
but now illuminating only the western side, left in uniform 
shade, of a dark blue or misty colour, that face which was 
visible from N akhchuan; the clouds of evening and the distant 
horizon being gloriously tinted by the setting rays. Neither 
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were the two ridges, nor the inequalities of Ararat discerni- 
ble; all seemed blended or fore-shortened into the form of 'a 
pyramid, having its base longer than the sides ; but as we sub- 
sequently advanced along it in a North-Western direction, 
the two summits seemed gradually to separate, as I have 
endeavoured to express in the outlines accurately delineated 
on the plain of Shertir and at Iravan, (See PI. LXXIX). 

On the eighth, I began soon after six o’clock to explore the 
town of Nalchchufm, extensive even in decay ; by far the 
greater part consisting of ruins; among these were numerous 
remains of excellent houses, and in the deserted streets a 
limpid stream which had supplied fish for my last dinner. 
The gumbecl already mentioned, comprised a spacious vaulted 
chamber, the brick walls of which were perfectly bare inside; 
but it exhibited, on the outside, a Ci'tfi inscription, of blue 
glazed tile-work, much defaced Beyond, were the ruins of 
a mosque with two cylindrical towers or mindrehs; the front of 
this edifice presented three COji inscriptions; one resting 
horizontally over the door-way, in blue tile-work; the other 
two perpendicularly placed at the sides, were in raised cha-e. 
racters of plain brick. Both these edifices I sketched (as ill 
PI. LXXVI). Amid such a scene of decay and desolation, it 
afforded some pleasure to meet three or four young women, 
who, after a slight affectation of holding up their veils, dis- 
played faces extremely pretty ; but since our departure from 
Tabriz, I had remarked a gradual decrease of prudery. The 
females did not here, as sometimes in the southern provinces 
of Persia, seem disconcerted when \ve rode by then houses 
about sunrise, and saw them reclining on carsis or wooden 

frames covered with carpets, or felt nammeds (,x*j); or lying 
under lehafs or quilts, on the flat roof. Nakhchu&n> 

yvhere we suffered much from heat, is liable in winter to intense 
cold. People of the lower classes, as in almost every plac& 
between this and Cazvln , speak Turkish only; ewen a man of 
genteel rank who visited me here, did not converse in Persian 
with ease or fluency. • 

The name Nakhjew&n e 3 or Nakhchu&n, as perhaps 
more correctly spelt, S ee p. 433), sufficiently agrees with* 
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Naxouana (n«j„ »av«), as Ptolemy (Lib. V. c. 13), called this 
place in the second century; imitating, without doubt, the 
original pronunciation of the Armenians themselves, which, 
probably, was Nakhdzhuvan (or like it), for so one of their 
writers, Moses Chorenensis (Hist. p. 71), in the fifth century, 
entitled this city, which his countrymen believed to have 
been founded by Noah immediately after the deluge. By an 
ecclesiastical author it is styled Nakhidshevan, or “ the first 
u place of descent,” in allusion to the patriarch’s coming 
down from the ark; and this signification is preserved by 
Josephus in a Greek word( 18 ). The Persian Geographer, 
Hamdallah, though well acquainted with the history of 
Noah, transmitted through the Koran, ascribes the buildingof 
No/rAcAM^w^i^^ltoBAHttA'MCnu'Bi'N 
he places it in long. 81-15, and lat. 38-40; notices its brick 
edifices; the wheat, cotton and fruits, and the fair-complex- 
joned inhabitants of this city; to which, he says, appertained 
some territories and strong castles, such as Alcnjek (j^lil), 

Surma ri (^Wy-0, Mughdn and others. He must, how- 

ever, allude rather to the rebuilding than to the original 
foundation of N alchchudn ; since not only Ptolemy, but even 
Moses of Chorene, had already noticed it before the birth of 
Baiira'm Chu'bi’n, who rendered himself conspicuous 
about the close of the sixth century, and is called by our 
historians “Varamus.” We learn from Sa'dek Isfaua'ni, 
that the monastery of OucliKelisidi, or the “Three Churches,” 
belonged to Nakhjeudn( i9 ) ; and from Moses Chorenensis that 


(*•) AsWhiston remarks (in a noteonMos. Choren Hist. Arm. lib. 1. c. 29, p. 71). 
The passage of Josephus to which he alludes, is Anofiarrjpiov pLtvTot rov tottqv rovrov 
Apjuvioi ica'Kovaiv, (Antiq. I. 3). Whether the two last syllables were pronounced 
Jhfi vdn, chiian or shivdn, both Persians and Armenians, as far as I could judge, invari- 
ably accented the first syllable with a short a , as in our word battle or animal. Some 
English gentlemen, however, who bad learned Persian in India, always wrote nukh, , and 

E ronoimced it as if accented with our short u in nut , cup, a sound not authorized either, 
y the Armenian or Petsian orthography. 


(">) li— \jl& i j\ dyf* ( MS - Takwim). 

*« Nahkjewdn is in the province of Azerbaijan, and comprehends the Three Churches of 
the Christians.” He places the city in long. 81 0; iat. 38-30, a position but slightly 
di|Ferfug from that assigned by Nassie ad di'n, Ulogu Deig and JJamjjallah,, 
Ptolemy places it (Naxuana) in long, 76-60; lat 42 46% 
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Maritnd was comprehended among its territories, (Geogr. j>; 
360). Both places are assigned by Persian Geographers td 
the province of Azerbaijan , although separated from each 
other by that great natural boundary, the river Araxes; and 
they are connected in some degree by the tradition which 
relates that Noah was interred at Nakhckuan, and his wife at 
Marand ; this I heard at both places, and it was noticed in 
the seventeenth century by Tavernier, (Voyages de Perse, 
Liv. I. p. 43, 1679). When Guillaume de Rubruquis visited 
Naxuam in 1253, returning from the embassy on which he 
had been sent by Louis the ninth ; that city, once very beau- 
tiful and the capital of a great kingdom, was even then m 
such a state of ruin caused by the Tdtdrs and Saracens, that 
of eight hundred Armenian churches, two only, and those 
very small, existed in his time( 20 ). 

We proceeded on our journey in the evening, and rode 
for almost two miles among the ruins of Nakhchuan , whilst 
the sun, setting behind Ararat, again delighted me with the 
gorgeous display which 1 have already attempted to describe; 
that mountain still retaining its pyratnidical appearance. 
.But when day broke and we had advanced several farsangs 
on our way, its greater and lesser summits were distinctly vis- 
ible, and I sketched them (See PI. LX XIX) from theC/iemen- 
i-Sherur ( 21 ). This is an extensive and beautiful plain said 
to comprise twenty-six villages and watered by numerous 
streams, of which some might be styled considerable rivers, 
and all seemed as if alive with the multiplicity offish. We 
crossed at least fifty drains or channels, and saw probably an 
hundred more, contrived for the distribution of water; and so 
thoroughly was this tract of country irrigated that it produced 
the most luxuriant herbage, and abundant crops of rice, wheat 
and barley, besides cotton and castor plants ; even the spots 
that had not been cultivated, yielded flowers and shrub$,0f 

(*) “ Une certain*^ lie nomm&e Naxuam &c. See tiie ** Voyage de Rubruquis en 
“Tartarie,” chap, II, p. 142; edit, de Bergeron, a la liaye, 173 5, 

(**) jjjji* By many Persians called Sher&i, according to the vidgar tot*?* 

change of l and" r. It is the u Campus Sarurcnsis" of Mos. Chorea. (Geogr. pi 3#*); 
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yfnous kinds, in wild profusion. Tliis ample and fertile 
plain, which one historian calls the “Shertir of Nafchchudn” 
was the scene of a remarkable battle in 1531, (A. H. 907), 
when twenty thousand Turcomans were slaughtered by the 
victorious Persiansf**). In most of the villages we saw tame 
storks, and many very large and fierce-looking dogs.. 

Our intended tnanzel was Yangijan ; but all the houses were 
deserted through dread of those soldiers whom we had left at 
the A-raxes for the march of Persian and Turkish troops 
through a friendly country is often felt as an evil almost equal 
to the progress of a hostile army. After a fatiguing ride, 
therefore,, of twelve hours, we proceeded five or six miles 
farther and alighted early on the ninth at Dudongah (a&Jjo), 
distant from Nakhchudn about forty miles. To refresh our 
horses we remained in the mean village of Dudongah, torment- 
ed by heat, fleas, and gnats, until two o’clock on the tenth, 
when, ihe morning being yet dark, we set out and reached 
Deve/u after a journey of nearly 28 miles, chiefly on a 
parched and barren plain without trees or houses. I was 
lodged in a hovel the least filthy of Dtvelu, and gladly quit- 
ted it soon after midnight, proceeded about seven and twenty 
miles and arrived at Irav&n early on the eleventh(* 3 ). Near 

(**) See the MS. Aulum A’rai Abbdsi, (Vol. I), in the history of Ismaail Pa'd- 
sha h (*U<>V. the passage beginning 

For the number of killed in this battle the author refers to a very celebrated Chronicle 
the Tdrikh Jehdn A'rd , composed by Ahmed Ah Ghafa Rt. This rare manuscript 
I have examined and verified the quotation. Some of the Turcoman chiefs are enu- 
merated by Ghafa'ri who adds that J*Iib jLjd jkj J\'jb “they were 

n stain with twenty thousand other persons," 

( w ) Nearly half-way between Devtlu and Iravdn ami not far from the monastery 
of CoUfr Virab, some ruins, (which I suppose we must have passed in the dark), were 
regarded by the Armenians in Chardin's time as remains of ancient Artaxata, (Voyages, . 
If. p. 230 ). Thp present name Ardashat or Ardasht , seems to confirm this opinion; 
hut Strabo (lib* xi), places Artaxata on the very bank of the Araxes, from which the 
ruins are distant several miles : and M. de la Porte du Theil, (See Jhe excellent French 
translation of Strabo, in quarto, Tome 1 V. p. 321, note 2, Paris, doubts whether 

the true position is actually known; “et peut&tre ne connoit on pas, au juste, I'eni- 

placement qu^elle.occupoit,” On the authority of Captain Monteith, a situation 
curr^spoudiog better to Strabo's description, is indicated by Mr. Morier (Tray* U„p*, 
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this -.city we met Captain Monteith, with a party of his horse*, 
artiltery, Persians whom he had excellently trained mthe 
European style. They accompanied us to the town where 
I found apartments prepared in the palace of Husein Kha'st 
( W U iy juwfc.), a member of the royal Kajar tribe, governor of 
this province, and Serddr or General, commanding on 
the North-Western frontiers; a situation of high importance* 

• as the Russians, now enemies, had established their outposts 
near his camp, which was about twenty miles from Iravdn , 
Thither I immediately despatched a messenger, requesting 
from the Serddr such a guard of soldiers as might protect 
me through some part of the country, much infested, as ru- 
mour stated, by wandering Curds and other robbers- Mean- 
while I learned that the security and advantages resulting 1 
from this general’s government of Iravdn had within a tew 
years increased the population from four thousand inhabi- 
tants to thirteen or fourteen thousand. Yet half of the streets 
appeared tilled with ruined houses ; but the. citadel was in 1 
most perfect condition, and reckoned stronger than any other 
fortress in the Sha'ii’s dominions. From the window of my 
room I observed in the river Zangi flowing below it, many 
trouts of considerable size; this fine stream abounds also with, 
carp; but is said to be contaminated in its course through a 
neighbouring territory by theaccession of unwholesome water. 


In the name of this place, Irv&n written J }j >\ and generally 
pronounced as of three syllables (the second short) Iravdn, 
Erivan or Iroudn , we may, perhaps, discover a clue to the 
date of its original foundation, if credit be due to Moses of 
Chorene, who in the filth century after Christ composed his 
Armenian History; he informs us (Lib. II. c. 39) thatEauAND . 
or Erouand, a prince contemporary with the last Darius, 
king of Persia, erected three cities; one called after him 
Eruanda-kerta , or kert , (“ Eruand’s town/ 5 ) may probably* 
be this of which we now speak. The Armenians, however* 


A- • 


316), and indeed Chardin himself believes (but erroneously), that another . 

( Nakhchudn ), was Artaxata (Voyage, II. 305, Rouen, 1723). From Mr* 

account of the ruins which he saw at Ardaiht, chiefly “mounds of decayed 

my regret for having passed them unobse rved, is considerably abated. v,m * * • • * 
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who seldom forget their great ancestor Noah, imagine that 
Erivdn, signifying “apparent,” must express the region which 
first presented itself to the Patriarch’s view when he descend- 
ed from Mount Ararat(* 4 ). The ingenious Anquetil suggests 
a resemblance between the name of Eriv/in and EerienSveedjo, 
or Irdn vedj , a place celebrated in the Zendavesta for une- 

S ualied beauty and antiquity, being the first produced by 
Ibmuzd, or the great principle of good,,(Zendav. Tome I. 
part 2. pp. 263, 264, 301) I am aware also, that in the 
paeagre and unsatisfactory map of Armenia Major, prefixed 
by those learned brothers the Whistons, to their edition of 
Moses Chorenensis, Erivdn is described as the representative 
of ancient Valarxapata. Yet Chardin (Tome II. p. 224; 
Rouen, 1723), thinks the origin of Erivdn comparatively 
recent, because it does not exhibit any monuments of anti- 
quity; but a deficiency in this respect, (as 1 have before 
observed), may sometimes prove a very fallacious criterion. 
It has been conjectured, that this place is the Term (Ttpowa) 
of Ptolemy, (Lib. V. c. 13), and if we might suppose that in 
manuscript copies of his work, the Creek T, by an elongation 
of its horizontal stroke, had been written for I, (and we know 
already that his copyists have put T for T, see p. 410), as 
strong a resemblance would be found between Ierva and 
Jravan, as between many other ancient and modern names, 
of which the identity has never been disputed. In geogra- 
phical situation the coincidence is almost perfect; if with 
Ptolemy we describe Terva in long. 78-0, lat. 41-50; and 
Jravdn, according to Chardin, in long. 78-2jj|; lat. 41-15. 
This place is but brietily noticed bv Sa'dek Isfaha'ni; he 
merely says that (<u <t*Ls ^j } j Jjjgl) “ lrvan or 
Airwdn , equivalent in metre to Kairwan , is a fortress of Ar- 
‘'menia,” I did not know whilst on the spot, that Jravdn 
bears on the gold and silver coins struck in its mint, the title 
of Chukhdr, Hand ; a rid l which afterwards fell into my hands 
at Amdsiah, exhibits this inscription, IKKO <-?>/*• 

“Coined at the Chukhdr Saad, Iravdn, in the year 1225,” 



** Quis le jio i»la prim6 appuvuit N oc cum dcsccudcrit tx Monte Arsrul. , See * 
“ ViUotte’*'' Diet. Arm. p. 273. 


3. L 
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(A V D. 1810); and I learned that in the Turki -language, 
Chukhur signified a place of abode, (perhaps also of sepul- 
ture), and that Saad was the name of some distinguished 
personage(* 5 ). Here my own inquiries proved unsuccessful 
respecting ancient medals found near Maraud , (See p. 422); 
and, as usual, erroneously supposed by the people of this 
country, to be money coined by Dekianus; but one of the 
Persian grooms procured for me at Irav&n a silver medal 
(delineated in PI. LIX), exhibiting on one side the head of 
Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia ; and on the reverse these 
words, APIAPA0OV EVIEBOT BAKAEfll. 

During the eleventh we were much annoyed by flies, 
which in great numbers and variety, caused painful tumours 
on the lace, hands and legs. Next day, my messenger re- 
turned, and brought me a polite invitation, from the Serddr 
or general; who promised the guard that I had requested. 
Accordingly, on the thirteenth, having detached most of our 
party, with the heavy baggage and spare horses, under Mus- 
tafa’s care, to the Ouch Kelisih or “Three Churches,” I set 
out early with Captain Monteith, Mr. Price, the Mehmhnd&r , 
and two or three servants; and proceeded to Ashtarek, of 
which the population, it was saia, had decreased, withirt a 
few years, from one thousand families to twenty ; all of the 
Armenian faith. At this romantick and beautiful place, 
distant from Iravan about thirteen miles, (and watered by a 
fine stream abounding with trout), we breakfasted, and ex- 
amined the churches and houses built of stone; then went 
on five or six miles, in a direction almost northerly, and 
alighted at the Persian camp, pitched not very far from the 
mountains of Aligaz and A bar an. 

(”) The MS. Aulum Arbi makes frequent mention both of Iravbn and Chukkbr 
Saad; I shall here quote one passage from the first volume, stating that “LibLAK 
“ Pa sha' proceeded from Arz'erum to the district of K6n, which Is situate between 
“the territory of Chukhur Saad and * V 

It is possible that Iravan was a name originally and peculiarly applied to the fortress, 
and Chukhur Saad 1o the adjoining territory. ••• 
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X was graciously received by the Serdar, who assigned for 
my accommodation the magnificent and ample tent, belonging 
to his brother; furnished with lich hangings and splendid 
Carpets. Here various refreshments were provided, and the 
military bustle of the surrounding scene afforded me much 

f ratification. The troops encamped consisted of five hundred 
'ersian, and one thousand Turcomdm horsemen ; two keshuns 


or regiments of regular Serbdzi foot-soldiers, amounting 
to fourteen hundred men ; two thousand irregular ti/fangchis 
or musketeers ; and sixty-five artillery-men, with four guns. 

I was indebted for this statement to Captain Monteith; who, 
in the evening, accompanied me to the Serddrs tent, where 
we partook of an excellent dinner, and sat above an hour 
enjoying the conversation of that general and his principal 
officers ; who talked very pleasantly on various subjects. I 
learned that the Serddr governed in this country with most 
absolute sway; and enforced the strictest discipline, possess- 
ing not only the power of inflicting death, but of delegating 
that power to another. Having one day remarked some 
soldiers whom Captain Monteith had found it necessary to 
punish slightly, he with great coolness desired that gentleman, 
in future, to kill such culprits, if he should think proper. ' 
He dictated a letter to the Pasha of Kan, and an order which 
the Mehmdnddr was to take, commanding that Ka'sim Beig, 
the chief of Kurd Kelaa , should attend me with a number ot 
horsemen, sufficient for iny protection from the farther bank 
of the Araxes to the Turkish frontier; no danger on this side 
of the river being apprehended. At sunset a guard of thirty 
meu, uniformly clothed in watch-coats for the night duty, 
paraded with much regularity opposite our tent, and con ti nets 
were stationed at the door ; a compliment probably intended 
for the Serddr's brother, to whom the tent belonged. 1 ob- 
served in the camp several hundred English muskets and 
bayonets, all in most perfect condition ; a circumstance re- 
sulting from the pecuniary fine levied on those who eithei 
lost or injur’ed, even accidentally, any part ot then aims, to 
this penalty was genially added, a proportionate number o 
blows. In the system of manual exercise, it appealed that 
the Persian regiments had been chiefly instructed by 1 icncb 
officers. The word of command was sometimes given in the 
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Turkic language, and several Russian prisoners were em- 
ployed to teacn the drummers. I heard that amidst the 
neighbouring mountains of Aligaz, many religious persons 
bad come to reside from the most remote parts of Hindustan. 
Those mountains produce fine herbage and various plants of 
extraordinary medicinal properties; and abound in streams, 
among which rises the river Kard sd {yAji) or “black water.’* 
They yield also, sulphur and salt-petre; this oozes from the 
stone in pieces resembling icicles. The pious Indians have 
chosen some verdant little spots for dwelling-places, and per- 
form their devotions in caves and fissures of the rocks. Fiom 
those heighths of Aligaz, a keen and violent wind blew for 
some hours; and although the tent in which I slept was lined 
with hangings, yet the nocturnal cold rendered additional 
bed-clothes necessary. During many nights before, even the 
thinnest sheet seemed superfluous. 

On the fourteenth, we mounted our horses at an early hour; 
and Captain Montieth having obligingl y consented to accom- 
pany me, we passed near Ashtarek, the beautiful village before 
mentioned, and alighted at the monastery of Armenian 
(Christians ; where we were received by the Monks with much 
liospitality, after a ride Of sixteen miles; this edifice being 
distant from Ashtarek about ten miles, and nearly as much 
from Iravdn. It is styled by the Armenians Eds/imiazhin , 
and constitutes, with two others in its vicinity, what the Turks 
have long called Utch or Outch Kelma, the “Three Church- 
es;” for this name occurs in the history of Taimu'r, com- 
posed nearly four hundred years ago by S u i. r i f Ali 
Yezdi(* 6 ). This monastery has been already well described 
by ingenious travellers; the view and plan given by Chardin 
render it unnecessary for me to offer any minute account. 
We were lodged in commodious apartments; furnished with 
chairs and tables, which now seemed articles of considerable 

(*) Taimu'r, in June 1394, “ having passed Aleshgard, rested at night in the Ouch 
*' Kelisid of AlehtdftM * 

(Book III* ch. 3). Ay** J}U all (J&N j\ % 

From the same chapter h appear* that the conqueror, on another occasion, alighted 

at the OiicA KdUid i i ^ andbcld Us court there several day*. 
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luxury ; close- to the windows of my room were three very 
large willow trees, growing in the garden, through which 
flowed a rivulet of limpid water. We were fortunate in 
meeting here the P adre Serajino, who had been educated at 
Home, and spoke Italian and French; he had also learned a 
little English whilst living at Baghdad with Mr. Rich, there 
Resident on the part of our East India Company. At one 
o'clock, the worthy monks served up an abundant collation. 
The dishes and plates were of China, and we were feasted 
with delicious cream, fine btead, butter, cheese and caviar , 
and profusely regaled with wine. Soon after this repast, it 
was intimated that the Supreme Bishop, generally entitled 
Catholicus or Patriarch, intended to honour me with a visit. 
I had previously heard that lie was in a very infirm state of 
health, and therefore expressed my wish of saving this vene- 
rable prelate any trouble concerning a matter of ceremony, 
and proposed to wait upon him at his own apartments. This 
offer proved acceptable ; and, in the evening at seven o’clock, 
I was introduced to the Patriarch in a long and handsome 
room, at the upper end of which a high arm-chair was placed 
for me; near this were some other chairs, lower and smaller; 
but the Patriarch himself and three of his bishops sat on 
tiammeds in the Persian manner, whilst several of the inferior 
clergy and monks stood in respectful silence. During this 
interview, Father Serafim acted as interpreter, for the Patri- 
arch did not understand any language but Armenian, although 
he had travelled in Russia, and passed some time in India. 
He mentioned Lord Cornwallis with much respect. Le- 
monade having been presented in beautiful porcelain cups, 
I returned to my own chamber, where, at eight o’clock, our 
reverend hosts fully evinced their persevering hospitality in a 
sumptous dinner; the table being covered with a white doth 
of very fine texture, and amply furnished with china plates 
and dishes, napkins, forks, and silver spoons ; among other 
dainties, this feast comprised fowls dressed with curry-powder, 
carp, pillaw* of lamb, and a plumb-pudding. The dessert 
consisted of fresh frujts and admirable sweet- meats; comfits 
made at H&leb or Aleppo , and others brought from Baghdad. 
There was red Georgian wine of very pleasant flavour, besides 
white, the produce of common Armenian grapes ; French 
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brandy, and arrack of peculiar strength, whilst, with polite 
attention to English taste, Father Serajino provided a bottle' 
of excellent Port. But in these luxuries neither would he nor 
any of his brethren participate; this, according to their rao- 
nastick institutions, being a season of rigid abstinence. 

Next day, with Captain Monteith, who had often visited 
this convent, I examined the principal church; of which the 
inside offered to view, a confused mass of painting and gild** 
ing that reached to the very ceiling, yet such as in general 
effect was not wholly devoid of grandeur The pictures 
mostly represented extraordinary figures of saints, with 
attendant devils; one saint appeared as if hair had grown over 
all his body We saw the altar piece, a lamp burning, and 
some thrones of inlaid work. This Christian church, placed 
nearly on the line that separates two nations, generally hostile, 
and suffering at various times from Turks, Persians and Rus- 
sians, has been saved, probably through a superstitious vene- 
ration, from total ruin. The monks were much favoured by 
many of the former kings; Siia'h Abba's endowed their 
monastery with a considerable sum of money, and impre- 
cated curses on any of his successors who should molest 
5 ’them. Their powerful neighbour the Serdar, who in my 
hearing described the holy fathers as good and pious men, 
has always treated them with kindness, allowing a guard of 
two hundred soldiers whenever necessary for their protection; 
declining the presents which they offered to him; paying them 
frequent visits ; and, though a Musulmdn, soliciting their 
prayers on any euterprize of importance. The prince, Ab- 
ba's Mi'kza', also, has declared himself to be their friend; 
and lately punished, in an exemplary manner, three or four 
sacrilegious thieves, who had stolen a few trifling articles from 
the convent, by burying them alive with their heads down- 
wards; or, as a Persian expressed it to me, planting them with 
their legs in the air, mid shakh-i-dirakht JU), 

“ like the forked branches of a tree.” Yet the monks, it was 
confidently sai^ had refused to comply .with Abba's MTb- 
za”s request, by suppressing, or removing to some leSs con* 
spicuous situation, a picture which I must here notice with 
d»e censure, as disgracing the church-door over which it was 
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placed; a picture equally contemptible on account of its 
iDean execution, as offensive in its subject; an attempt to 
exhibit the Almighty himself under a form not only deficient 
in beauty, grace or majesty, but absolutely ridiculous; the 
painter, it would seem, having taken for his model some mis- 
erable, aged and decrepit mendicant^). At four o’clock, 
the Patriarch honoured me with a visit at my own room; nine 
or ten of his clergy attended him; they remained but aejuarter 
of an hour, after which dinner was served. It had been pro- 
posed by the worthy fathers to entertain us with a feast, 
prepared in tents pitched for that purpose, at a distance of 
seven or eight miles; but this I declined, being apprehensive 
that it might occasion delay, and extremely anxious to proceed 
on my journey, notwithstanding the good cheer and kind 
treatment we enjoyed. Accordingly, about seven o’clock 
in the evening, we set out from Edshmiazin , where, during two 
days, I had been induced almost to fancy myself in some 
European monastery or college, from the appearance of 
crucifixes, fat old priests walking in the square, hooded 
Monks, students in their black gowns, boys reciting their 
lessons, the singing of psalms, the chiming of bells, and other 
circumstances. 

After a ride of two or three miles, I took leave of Captain 
Monteith; who, with Padre Serafmo and some others of the 
Armenian clergy, had accompanied us so far on the way. 
To Captain Monteith I was much indebted , not only for the 
pleasure of his company, but for the most polite attention on 
every occasion, and for much valuable information respecting 
several remote parts of Persia which he had explored, more 
especially the interesting province KhfizistAn or Susiana. 

c® 7 ) For this abominable picture, regarded by the Muhammedans as perfectly blas- 
phemous, t should have recommended the substitution of some historical scripture-piece 
which all could understand, and which could not offend any, such as Noah’s descent 
from the neighbouring mountain of Ararat; a subject locallv appropriate, since tradition 
has indicated the site of this church, as the very spot where that Patriarch offered a 
sacrifice on liefirst altar erected after the deluge. But it were pre#mptuous to expect 
that my. suggestion should influence those, on whom the expressed wish of Abba s 
M r*3A; had no effect. Yet they might consider that this prince is more accustomed 
to coin maud than to request; that he is heir to the Persian crown, and that should they 
lose hU favour through an absurd obstinacy, the slightest symptom of his displeasure 
night be the signal for their destruction. 
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We continued our journey the whole night, and until tyro 
o’clock on the morning of the sixteenth, when, apprehending 
some danger from fords which it was necessary to pass, we 
halted during the darkness; then at day- break mounted our. 
hol ies again, and went on to the Araxes; near this we met 
the guard which had been ordered for our protection by the 
Serdar; forty armed men under the command* of Ka'sim 
Beig. With this chief and his troop of horsemen, we rode 
across the river, here almost three feet deep, and distant from 
the Thi •ee Churches about one and twenty miles; forming 
what geographically and naturally might be styled, the 
boundary of Persia and Turkey ; but this did not seem to 
accord exactly with the political line of partition. We sub- 
sequently crossed the river in other inflexions; and I found, 
even beyond them, the Shah’s supremacy, or rather his in- 
fluence, still acknowledged for several miles; though, during 
the space often or twelve farsangs, the country was constantly 
subject, as usual on frontiers, to depredations. Here the 
Curdi pillagers abounded ; and I shall suppose the Persian 
province of Armenia, (for the ancient kingdom so named ex- 
tended considerably -farther westward), to be at this. place 
livided by the river Aras from the Turkish province of Rum ; 

denomination bestowed by Eastern writers-on a vast expanse 
of territory, reaching from Georgia to the extremity of Syria 
on the borders of Egypt; and comprehending most of the 
regions situate between the Euxine anti the Mediterranean 
Sea; the ancient Pontus, Paphlagonia, Bithynia, Cappadocia, 
Galatia, Phrygia, Pamphylia, Lydia and others( 28 ). 

Having crossed the Araxes on horseback, we proceeded 
four or five miles farther, and alighted at Kara Kdaa or the 

(*) Hamdallah devotes the seventh chapter of Jiis Persian Geography, to the 
description of Hum • “This region/' says he, “is bounded by the countries of 
“Armen (or Armenia), Gurje&tan (or Georgia), SUt Mi$r for Egypt); (Syria), 

“ and the sea of Rtim or Medifetranean n * 

***&, fy > u*** 3 3 ert/ '*>■**' 

i£**<*\ and he acciSinyly, describes as belonging to tins province, ihechjlrs o f SivS* 
Amaifoh Antdkiah (<u£\ ]oj\) (or Antioch), S hem hat 

(or Samosata), Khnich (Vji) (or Iconiura), Kamriah (or CfWirii),. 

MaUtiah &c. 
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“Black Castle;” an extraordinary edifice, standing boldly 
on the edge of steep and lofty rocks, immediately over a 
rapxl and winding branch of that river, and commanding 
fine views along its noble stream. The walls of stone-work; 
exceeded five feet in thickness*; three door- ways gave admis- 
sion to the room where I was lodged ; and it received light, 
with air, through two large and square apertures ; but tl?ere 
were neither doors, nor window frames. Merc a good break- 
fast was provided, and I might have slept luxuriously on the 
rich carpet and soft nammeds that covered the floor, liad not a 
multiplicity of tormenting fliet aiid the excessive heafdenied 
such repose; I therefore walked out and rambled among the 
numerous rqins of stone built houses, evincing that this pTace, 
now an inconsiderable village, was once of greater import- 
ance; and tradition vaguely dated its foundation at a remote, 
period of three or four thousand years ; but no proofs were 
adduced in support of such antiquity ; although its general 
appearance offered something grand, and what is commonly 
styled romantick ; it occupies, not improbably, the site of 
Ptolemy’s Armaviara. I was now under the protection of Ka- 
sim Beig, lord of this castle, and a border-chief ; the subject, 
or at least friend of Fateh Am Sha'h, though understanding 
only the Turkish language, and professing, (as an indignan 
Persian of the Shiah sect informed me), the Sunni heresy ; but 
with this accusation it was difficult to reconcile the name of 
Am, thus conspicuously branded ( _ S U, on the left thigh of his 
spirited charger; this however might have been a private 
mark, or one merely distinguishing some particular breed of 
horses, without any allusion to that venerable personage, the 
son in law of Mohammed. It was whispered to me, that 
our last night’s march had not been effected without much 
danger from robbers; but I learned at the same time, that 
Ka sim Bkig entertained as a friendly guest at his castle, one 
of the Curdi chiefs; a circumstance which would insure our 
safety whilst in this neighbourhood^ 9 ). 


W • jKr 

(“) In flat* LXX1X is a sketch of Ka'sim Bkig, which I madffin his first approach, 
"bis iprd ofibe “Black Castle," had passed the meridian of life, but still possessed all 
be energy of youth, and managed his horse with considerable dexterity. He wore the 
HUk or black lambskin cap, depressed so far backward, as to expose the greater part 

3 M 
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We set out soon after midnight, and at eleven o’clock on 
the seventeen tli reached a small village of stone-built houses 
called, (from the city before described), Nakhchuan; having 
travelled above thirty miles over a country bleak and barren, 
without trees or houses, and*crossed the Araxes in three or 
four places. When about half-way, at the foot of some hills 
which, it was said, bounded the Persian Empire, the Mehm&n - 
d&r congratulated me on our escape in certain passes, where 
many travellers had been robbed and murdered by the Curds ; 
and lie was still relating some anecdotes of their ferocious 
cruelty, when several points of spears seemed to rise from 
the summit of an adjoining hill, and immediately after a party 
of Curd horsemen appeared full in view, and halted. This 
was a moment of doubt and suspense, perhaps even ot alarm, 
on our part ; for, although the number of those we saw did 
not exceed seventeen or eighteen, yet it was - apprehended 
that a larger body might be lurking in ambush, on the other 
side of the mountain. Our apprehensions, however, were 
soon dispelled ; their chief, a young man whose spear was 
mounted with silver, gallopped forward alone; saluted us 
amicably, and said that he was sent by Hus bin A'gha" to 
• escort me as far as Kars. For this mark of attention I was 
indebted to the Serddr, between whose family and Husein 
A'ga''s, some inter-marriages had established a close con- 
nexion. With our original party, the forty horsemen under 
Kasim Beig, armed with spears, swords and muskets, and 
the auxiliary Curds, we now constituted a numerous and 
formidable troop. AVe proceeded together over the kutel or 
steep and rugged mountain-road, then on a plain, after which 
we descended gradually towards the manzel or halting place. 
During this part, of the journey, our Curdi friends amused us 
will) mock combats, always in duels, galloping furiously, and 
throwing their spears or lances, and discharging pistols. Ail 
extraordinary head dress was worne by all these Curds; it 
appeared in front as a kind of bandage, generally embroid- 

♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦< 

of his forehead, and a scarlet bdrdni or #< rain cloak” was negligently thfdwn over hit 
left shoulder, the right arm being thus unembarrassed and free for the exercise of hit 
spear, which, although long and ponderous, he wielded with uncommon grace* Hit 
stirrups hung lower than usual among either Turks or Persians, end his martial airatd* 
tall stately figure, might have become a. Baron in the ages of Chivalry* 
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ered, fitting closely on the forehead and temples; behind it 
was a bag made of. red cloth. Some wore the Arabian abbti 
(U») or brown and white striped cloak, and their inner dress 
did not much differ from the Turkish; many carried sabres 
between the saddle and the thigh; every man was armed with 
two pistols at least, and a few had three and even four Their 
spears or lances were from nine to ten feet long, the lower 
end pointed with iron, which on halting they stuck into the 
ground. Of some lances the shafts were hollow reeds, and 
of others rude sticks; but a few were made of solid and well 
turned wood. 

At the mean village of Nakhchttun , resembling the ancient 
city only in name, we were lodged in the best quarters that it 
afforded ; a large stable, in the midst of which was a square 
platform raised about three feet and inclosed with rails; these 
alone separated us from the cattle occupying the other part. 
But into this inclosure the cocks and liens, cats and (logs, 
little children and old women, our Curdi guards and some 
Turkish muleteers, frequently intruded. The water seemed 
not only bad but scarce, and we suffered much from heat and 
flies; the place however furnished that grateful beverage, ex - ■* 
cel lent milk; besides' good bread, eggs and cheese. This 
village belonged to the Curds , although chiefly inhabited by 
Armenian Christians, and hence a messenger was despatched 
to K firs, soliciting permission from Audallah Pa'siia' that 
we might enter the Turkish territory under his jurisdiction ; 
meanwhile it was intended that we should slowly proceed four 
or five farsangs on our way, to a place called llaji Khalil 
(JjJit ; but this, on inquiry, we found had been lately 

ruined’and depopulated by the Curds. We therefore remained 
in the stable of Naklic/ni/m, our horses being extremely fati- 
gued, until ten o’clock at night, when we set out, and on the 
eighteenth arrived about eight o’clock at Khdneh Kui , after 
a journey <jf twenty-nine or perhaps thirty miles; having 
passed many steep hills, and during some hours felt a consi- 
derable *fegree of cbilness in the night air -JVe were twice 
alarmed by reports that Kara' Brig’s troop of robbers lay in 
wait to attack us; for that chief had recently declared himself 
hostile to Fateh Ah Sha h; in consequence of which the 
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Serddr had solemnly vowed that he would atfhihilate him. 
Kara' Bfig within three days ha&committed depredations 
at some villages belonging to the Serddr, who immediately 
retaliated by sending Persian troops to pillage an equal num- 
ber on his territory. We learned also, that several tires seen 
blazing on distant hills during our two last nocturnal marches* 
were kindled by the Serddr' s patroles, or kerawel s ( nearest 
to the Russian out-posts. 

When I objected, at Khdneh Kui, to the accommodation 
provided for us in a stable, like that which we had occupied 
the night before, but more disgusting from the filth and smell 
of cattle, Mustafa the T&tdr candidly forewarned me that 
between this place and Constantinople I should be often glad 
to obtain shelter in worse. Here we remained until five 
o'clock in the evening, when a man very richly dressed, with 
some attendants carrying silver-mounted sticks, and two 
others with small kettle drums, all on horseback, arrived from 
Kars and delivered a message, by which the Pdshd politely 
invited me to that city. We accordingly set off, and during 
the whole way, (about seven or eight miles), to the noise of 
the kettle drums, struck at very irregular intervals, my new 
Turkish companions, the Persian guards, and the Curds, ex- 
ercised themselves and highly entertained me by running 
races, contending in single combat, and throwing their lances, 
until we halted near the city, having met two fine horses 
splendidly caparisoned with gold and silver trappings; on 
one of these, sent by the Pasha' as a compliment through me 
to the English Ambassador, I entered the town; whilst Hu- 
sutN Kha n rode on the other, sent for him out of com pli- 
ment to the Persian prince, by whom he had been appointed 
my Mehmdnddr. We were conducted through many wide 
streets and narrow lanes, and over a good stone-bridge, to 
the house of an Armenian, where the procession closed, much 
to my satisfaction. The room prepared for me v/as of small 
dimensions, yet contained many windows and cupboards; 
and being completely lined with boards, ‘ resemblecKRecabift 
of a ship. 

It was fixed that on the nineteenth, about eleven o'clock, 
I should pay my respects to the Pdshd i accordingly, at that 
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hour, the MehmandAr, Mustafa the Tdtdr , the Persian 
jiludars and mehters, with several of the P Asha's officers, assem- 
bled near the house where I lodged, and we soon after pro- 
ceeded on horseback to the castle, situate on a hill, and b\ the 
Turks considered impregnable ; although after a memorable 
siege in the year 1386 “ it was sacked" by the troops of Tai- 
mu'k, “ and levelled to the very ground," as we learn from 
Shfrif ad’di'n AliI 30 ). 1 remarked at the entrance a few 
pieces of cannon. An usher or master of ceremonies intro- 
duced me into a large room where the Pasha sat, on a part of 
the boarded floor, raised about thirteen inches above the 
general level, and covered with soft cushions. He received 
me graciously, and desired that I might seat myself near him; 
several books lay on the lid of a small wooden box beside 
him, and over his head were suspended from the wall, a 
sword, a musket, and some long barrelled pistols, richly 
mounted with silver. Many servants in magnificent dresses 
stood at the door, and others handed coffee and pipes, of 
which the tubes made of cherry tree wood, were from five to 
seven feet long, and the bowls rested in little saucers placed 
on the floor. The PAshA seemed much pleased whilst read- 
ing the Ambassador’s letter; he expressed his regard for the 
English, and his readiness to facilitate as far as in his power, 
the intercourse subsisting by means of our couriers, between 
Constantinople and Persia. “This disposition," said he, 
“I have always manifested ; and as a proof shall mention, 
“that when one cf those Tatars live or six months ago lost his 
“'horse here, I bought another for him; yet the rascal told 
“your brother the Ambassador at TehrAn, that he had pur- 
chased it with his own money.” The Pasha next read the 
SerdAr’s letter; then directed two of the officers present to 
furnish me with whatever I might ask, and concluded by 
saying that if my accommodation at the Armenian’s house 
was not sufficiently good, apartments should be immediately 
prepared for me in the castle. Sherbet of delicious flavour 
and cooled*with ice, was presented in very handsome glas& 

' (*) His words are V See I he account of this 

siege in Petis de I# Croix’s translation, from the Persian History of Taimu'r, (Liv, IL : 
ekap. 68), 
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cups; and after this friendly interview I tookleaye of Abdal- 
lah Pa's it a'. He seemed advanced in years; but his beard 
was of a reddish colour. Returning through this long and 
populous city, I remarked many good stone-built houses, 
with wooden balconies projecting four or five feet* The 
frames, also wooden, and the cross-barred work of the win- 
dows, in which glass was but little used, and the general style 
of construction, rendered this place more like an old-fash- 
ioned European town than any I had seen for a considerable 
time ; a few high chimnies would have made the resemblance 
still more strong. In some of the buildings much fine and 
well-cut stone was visible ; many houses exhibited boarded 
fronts, and several appeared lined with deal wainscot; few 
wanted upper stories and wooden staircases ; they seemed to 
rise on the steep mountain’s side to a considerable height, 
one above another. I saw three strong and handsome brid- 
ges of stone, and a fourth of wood, but from the great extent of 
Kars and the various inflexions of the river it is probable that 
there were more; I neglected to ascertain the exact number. 
This river, a branch of the Araxes or rather Harpasus of 
Xenophon, recognised in the modern name Harpasu, seemed 
to abound with fish. Some children bathing in it just before 
the windows of my room caught, within ten minutes, using 
only a small net and basket, nearly thirty of different sizes ; 
and a young Armenian presented me a carp recently taken 
and still alive, that weighed above two pounds. 


Kdrs by Byzantine writers called Kapron, has been suppose^’ 
to represent Chorsa, a city placed by Ptolemy (Lib. V.c. 13) 
in Long. 74-40, Lat. 42-30. But the situation of Colsa (to 
which he assigns 78 degrees of Longitude and of Latitude 
39 deg. 50 min.) would more nearly correspond to that of 
Kins, as described by Tavernier, Long. 78-40, Lat. 42-0. 
(Voyages, Liv. I, p. 24, edit. 1679) ; and Sa'dek Isfaha'ni 
removes it farther from the position of Ptolemy’s Chorsa; for 
he ^informs us that “ Kars (written by the TPersians or 
“ye/ 5 after tire Arabian manner) is a fortress in th^psrritory 
“ of Naklijitdn; and situate inLong. 81-0, Lat. 50-0"(* t ). This, 


O' 1 ) 3 ^ (juJS and under the head of 

It M y 

JuM etwtil or longitudes lie writes and under the *£• x. urtiz or latitudes 

MS* Takwtm al btlddn . ^ v. r 
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place is not mentioned either in the Tables of Nasser ad din 
Thsi, nor of Ulugh Beig ; but Hamdallah has not omitted, 
although he notices Kars but slightly. “It is,” says he, 
“according to the work entitled Mttjmaa al beUUin, a city 
“ distant two days journey from Teflis; the air is pure, ami the 
“crops of corn abundant, the soil being highly productive”^). 
I must however remark, that he describes Kars neither as a 
city ot Armenia nor of Bum ; but as one belonging to Geor- 
gia (Gurjestdn and Abkhaz^). 

Immediately after my return from the castle, I sent Mus- 
tafa with the Ambassador’s presents to Abdallah Pa sha'; 
they consisted of a fine Cashmir shawl, a piece of light blue 
cloth, and an English spy-glass; to these I added from my 
own little stores, a bottle of strongly distilled cinnamon-water, 
in which the Pasha had been taught to expect very wonderful 
medicinal virtues; all were arranged on a tray borrowed for 
the occasion; and proved very acceptable, as he expressed in 
a letter of thanks, compliments and offers of services. Not- 
withstanding this, the Tdtar Agasi or chief courier, whose 
business was to furnish post horses, declared that a sufficient 
number could not conveniently be procured for me before 

('S&the MS. Nuzhat al Colub, chnp Vl>" A marginal < ommentator in my bc*l copy 
of that yvork thinks it necessary to explain the concluding words of this passage “ Zemin 
mertifiaa dared /' they signify, he tells us, that 

the produce, which arises from that soil is good and plentiful." 

(*) Someqopies of II AMD ALLAi^s Geography (ch.vi) read Aijaz{j\szS)) others Anj6r' 
(jWl), and the same confusion of diacritical points maybe observed in different 
copies of Niza'mj’s Secander Xameh , which informs us that this country was governed 

by a chief called Du'a'li (.J^) in the time of Alexander. It appears from*tlAM- 
DALLAH's account to be same as TeftU ; and the orthography of its name is ft*<*d by 

the Diet* Burhdn Kdlta ; from this we learn that Abkhaz is a province of 

which the JMebitauts are mostly Christians and Fire worshippers* In the MS. Tahkik 
al A or 6b, uRvork of Sa'dek Isfaha'ni). we also read that "Abkhaz is a city on the 
« borders of Georgia; and that the whole territory is called by the same name.'’ 

&ji\yL aU jjj It ^ |*W ) t 

Hakon the’ Armenian associates Georgia with Abcas. (See Hist. Orient, de Haitou,. 
nh.x, in Bergeron's Collection). 
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the next evening; but the Pdshd, he said, had commanded him 
to attend me on the journey, as far as Arzer&m. Meanwhile 
several officers and servants, under various denominations, 
crowded into my room, loudly demanding bakhshish 
or a pecuniary gratuity ; for this I referred them, to Mustafa, 
who drove some away with violent scolding, and distributed 
among others a few pieces of silver money. To these suc- 
ceeded a party of more gentle and pleasing visitors; five or 
six Armenian women, of whom one carrying an infant in her 
arms, was eminently pretty. The old proprietor of the house 
introduced these ladies, who examined with eager curiosity 
the frame and curtains of my camp-bed; the white English 
quilt and slieets; the canteens and other European articles of 
my baggage. 

We remained at Kars during the twentieth, some delay 
having occurred in providing the requisite number of post 
horses and mules. 1 gave to Ka'sim Beig, now setting out 
on his return to the “ Black Castle,” a letter, as he requested, 
recomrtiending him to the Serddr; besides a piece of cloth 
and a spy-glass, the present intended by the Ambassador for 
Kara Beig, but which this predatory chieftain had forfeited 
by his hostile conduct. It was also judged necessary by the 
Mehmandar and Mustafa, that a small pecuniary recom- 
pense should be given to the yomig commander of our Curdi 
guards, whose services terminated here. Although the^giyr- 
rounding country seemed perfectly naked, yet in the oi ty % 
remarked several fine trunks of fir-trees, drawn through the 
streets by oxen ; and learned that they had been brought from 
a forest through which we should pass on our way to Anerim; 
it w added, that this forest served not unfrequently as the 
haunt of robbers. But we had little to apprehend, as the 
Tofjchi Bdshi, or chief officer of artillery, and nineteen well 
armed horsemen, were ordered by the Pasha to escort us the 
tb|p& first or most dangerous stages. t 

0 . 

We set out jqn the twenty-first at three o’clock qjler nooq, 
and arrived at the village of Tosani before ninfe. ' During 

this ride of about twenty miles, the road, which was sufficiently 
good for any Eurqpean carriage, lay wholly through a rich 
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ami fertile tract of deep black soil, in a state of excellent cul- 
tivation. But the steep mountains about Kars seemed rocky 
and barren; and of trees, we saw only three or four; these 
were willows, near that city. The two-wheeled carts, howe- 
ver, abounded ; and we met several loaded with hay and corn, 
and others on which sat women and children returning with 
much apparent gaiety from their work; a scene which re- 
minded me of that festive season, when our English peasants 
Celebrate the “ harvest home.” 

On the other side of Kars I had alread y seen a few [doughs 
drawn by fourteen and even eighteen oxen ; but was now 
surprised at the appearanc e of some with twenty and of one 
with twenty-four, harnessed together in pairs. Six or seven 
men managed the cattle attached to these ploughs, sitting 
often on the horizontal pieces of wood to which the yokes 
were fastened; one man walked behind, keeping the share 
upright; this was not (I thought) proportionably large, but 
the whole plough, which moved on two wheels, seemed cum- 
brous and ill-constructed; it cut the ground, however, to a 
good depth, and apparently with much expedition/ This 
fine plain was irrigated in various parts by means of large 
water-wheels. Some of the corn fields that it contained, 
equalled or probably exceeded an English mile in length and 
breadth. We passed by many villages, wherein, close to 
almost every house, were seen the perpendicular post ; the 
/cYOss-pole forming a lever, with the chain or rope and bucket, 
for raising water from the well, (See PI. LXXJX). My 
lodging* at Tosani was in the house of Astakiial Ha'ji, a 
man whose remarkable civility induced me to inquire and 
record his name. Arriving about night-fall, we found a 
blazing fire that might have served in winter; our host ob- 
served that here, on the verge of an extensive pine-forest, 
wood was cheaper than candles; the fires, therefore^avere 
kindled rather to afford light than warmth. Of Tosani, lefs of 
mostothpr villages through which we had passed during the 
last or sixty fhiles, the houses, covered with roofs of 
wood, over which were thick layers of clay or sand, and often 
crops of luxuriant herbage, resembled subterraneous recesses;' 
the stone-built fronts being in few instances above seven fe«t 

3 N 
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high, and the ground, on each side gradually sloping, (See 
PI. LX XIX). .Contiguous to each habitation were piles of 
fuel, prepared for winter use from the dung of cattle, mixed 
up with chaff or straw, chips of wood, or even a little earth; 
then formed into pieces twelve or fourteen inches long, and 
dried, so as to appear like the peat or turf used in Scotland 
and Ireland. These piles of fuel and barking dogs were often 
the chief indications of a village; for strangers might pass many 
of those low and earth-covered houses, resembling externally 
large mole hills, and not suppose them to be the habitations 
of men; as far as I could discern, all were constructed nearly 
in the same manner, and according to the plan given in Plate 
LX XIX; comprehending simply one large chamber, of which 
by far the greater portion is appropriated at night, or during 
excessive heat or cold, to cattle or poultry, whilst the owner 
and his family occupy a small space, inclosed within rails, 
and elevated two or three feet above the common) level. 
This space, in the dwelling of my kind host at TosAni , was 
floored and ceiled with deal ; and contained some shelves, 
pegS for clothes, and a good fire-place, besides a takhl 
or broad wooden seat filling one side, on which I spread my 
mattress. There were not any windows ; light entered with 
air through die only door, and faintly through two apertures 
in the roof( a ‘). Such habitations certainly want many con- 
veniences; it must however be considered, that they are prin- 
cipally adapted to resist the cold, which in this country p£<Jwds 
with extreme rigour during several months of the yeah 
Cows, horses and sheep, assembled under one roof with the 
family, contribute to the warmth of all; where property is so 
insecure, the master finds an advantage in viewing at once, 
from the inclosed space, all that constitutes his wealth; and 
custom reconciles him to the exhalation arising from his cattle, 
aijjgkthe smell of their filth; circumstances which, loan Eurd- 
jge&n traveller, prove the chief nuisance of these stable, or 



(“) In some houses which I did not happen to see, the entrance (fc£{iuraan beings) 
was said 10 he contrived by a descent from the roof, as in the time of kenophon;when, 
also, the goals, sheep, cows and fowls occupied the same subterraneous dwelling with 
their owners: “At b' ooctat tj tray earayetot, to pee irropa oitrrep tpptaros, Kartt b‘ evpttau 
at S’ aoohoi ron fitv vwoUvywts opvurai, oi be avdpuiroi Kara trXtpatcai Kar(fiaivov> Ev h 
mtt otKiats Tioay aiyu, out, ftott, opvi?tt, &e. (Xenoph. Auab, Lib, IV. c. 6J, 
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tavern-houses. Tosfim did not afford one tree, minurch or 
steeple, or lofty edifice of any kind ; but the good people, as 
at other villages, had erected a pole with c^oss sticks at top, 
1'or the accommodation of storks, which here enjoyed the 
comforts of their nest in undisturbed tranquillity. From 
the inhabitants of this place we heard many alarming anec- 
dotes of robberies and murders, perpretrated by outlaws 
infesting the gloomy forest of pines, through which we were 
to pass on our way to the next stage ; and though these reports 
were probably much exaggerated, yet the Topc/ii Bdshi 
deemed it adviseable that we should not enter the scene of 
threatened danger by night; however unpleasant it might be 
to travel during the heat of day. Accordingly, on the 
twenty-second, at seven o’clock in the morning, we com- 
menced our journey from Tosdni. We soon perceived some 
distant pine trees on our left, and about the sixth or seventh 
mile arrived at the noble forest ; in this we continued to pro- 
ceed for sixteen or eighteen miles ; the country, which seemed 
of a fine soil, presenting on both sides many beautiful pros- 
pects; hills and dales, winding rivers and woods, liut^much 
suspicion was excited by the appearance of several horsemen, 
armed mostl y with spears, who advanced in a direction parallel 
to ours, but at an interval of above a mile, halting frequently 
on rising grounds as if to watch our progress. From some 
rusticks employed in- making hay, (with rakes exactly like 
tffijse used in England), we learned that those men were 
r^b^jrs who had constantly lurked about the forest since the 
jpreceding day, in expectation of a rich booty, which it was 
supposed my baggage contained. Mustafa immediately 
proposed to the To pc hi Bdshi that we should attack, seize and 
kill them, and hang their bodies on different trees along the 
forest-road ; the Turkish officer allowed that this measure 
would be highly expedient, but declined the execution of it, 
cooly declaring that lie had been merely ordered to escosj^me 
in safety to \[\e A’b-i-gorm a stream of warm and nttjjji- 

cinal water, bounding the jurisdiction of Addallah Pasha'. 
We emerged from the forest, and before eight o’cloek in 
the evening, having travelled about thirty miles, alighted at 
Medjenkirt ; the castle, (on our left, as we entered 

this village) looked stately when seen from a distance, but 
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proved to be little more than a steep rock, of which the na- 
tural crevices were filled up with masonry. Scattered on our' 
road through the* pine forest, (and in other places between 
Kars and Arzerum J, lay many pieces of a black substance, 
some fully as large as the human head ; of these I brought to 
England three or four fragments^). At Medjenkirt, the 
servants of Husein Kha'n having, perhaps unintentionally, 
given offence, were beaten by the men and pelted with stones 
by the women, who in the fury of objurgation frequently- 
styled them “ Persian dogs.” 

We set out before eight o’clock on the twenty-third, and 
having proceeded ten or eleven miles, halted about one hour 
at A'b-i-garm (*J <_>\), a fountain of “warm water,” (as the 
Persian name implies), to which medicinal qualities were 
profusely attributed. Here the territories of Kars and Arzertim 
join. In this fountain ten or twelve of our guards, (whose 
persons evidently required much purification), undressed 
themselves and bathed all at the same time. I contrived, 
notwmistanding, to ascertain that the degree of heat in this 
water was almost as great as the human body could well endure. 
At A'b-i-garm , our protectors the Topchi Bdshi and his Deli 
soldiers, consigned us to two officers, who brought me a polite 
message and welcome from the Pdshd of Arzerum. The 
Topchi Bdshi' s services I rewarded with a pair of handsome 
pocket-pistols ; and some money was distributed amo pg-l& fr. 
men, who immediately set out on their return to Kdrs,*W(fife- 
we went on sixteen or seventeen miles farther, and arrived at 
Bedrowas (^hyo) between four and five o'clock* In this 
village, according to local report, were thirty families of the 
Greek sect; two of the Armenian, and five of the Muham- 
medan ; it contained also, three churches or places for the 
celebration of religious worship after the Greek rite. But the 
habitations were still of the mole-hill kind externally, and 
within served as stables, like those already desfcribed. Yet 

( M ) A lapidaYyin London declares this substance to be a volcani<& production or 
kind of lava; sometimes called Icelandick agate, also “ Lapis Obsidianua," having been 
first discovered in Ethiopia by Obsidius, as I Learn from Beckmann (Hist, of fnveo- 
tions* VoL L Sect, of coloured glass) ; he adds that it was named galinace by the Sj|uie> 
iards, who brought it front America. - 
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I fancied the style of architecture considerably improved; 
and was induced to delineate, (See PH LXXIX), the front of 
one house, which, though the materials were. rude and simple, 
wore an appearance that might almost be termed “classical." 
Four rough trunks of trees supported an horizontal beam, 
and over this projected t he ends of other trunks, forming the 
roof or rather ceiling; in some respects resemblingan ancient 
and half subterraneous temple. This structure is partially 
represented in the general sketch which 1 made, (See PI. 
LXXVII), including a few other houses of this village; the 
piles of fuel, such as have been before noticed, and the road 
leading towards Arzerum . Pieces of resinous fir-tree-wood, 
supplied the place of candles at Bedrowds. 


24th. We set out by moonlight, soon after two o’clock, 
and saw at least an hundred carts ; some loaded with large 
trunks of trees, others with deal boards, and many carrying 
women and children to their harvest- work. Several beams 
of extraordinary length were dragged on rollers with small 
wheels, by oxen or buffaloes Having proceeded J-J^or 18 
miles, we halted near Hamm Kelaa (u\'i c ^), a fine large 
stone-walled town, at the foot of a majestick rock, crowned 
with a handsome and strong-looking castle, from which, as 
we may reasonably suppose, the place has derived its name. 
It was^ intended that this town should have been our manzel 
the day ; but a person sent by the chief of Alzoar (a village 
about five miles), declared that some new arrangement 
rendered it necessary for us to remove thither. Meanwhile, 
I examined another spring of very warm water, frequented by 
numerous bathers; over it a convenient vaulted chamber had 
been constructed, exhibiting some carved stone-work on the 
inside; this building was close to the bridge crossing a branch. 
. of the Araxes, below the castle. Here we were delayed so. 
long that it was almost noon before our journey terminated 
at Alwar; an extensive village, comprising, besides man£Kpf 
, the cavern-houses already described, three or^four large 1 tfnd 
handsome edifices, with windows and separate rooms. In 
one of thlse, (it was at first understood), the* Musellim 
as some of our party entitled the chief or governor), had 
invited om to lodge and partake of a collation ; but som^ 
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difficulties seemed to have arisen on this subjecf^Und my 
manzel proved such as those which I had occupied at Bed - 
rou/is, Medjmkirt and Tosfini. The chief, however, visited 
me a few minutes after our arrival; his servants bringing 
coffee, pipes and sherbet. He continued also, every hour 
until dinner time in the evening, to send similar refreshments* 
and his hospitalities closed with an ample meal o( pilaw, eggs, 
cheese and cream. We had despatched from Alwar a mes- 
senger to Ami'n Pa'siia' announcing our approach; 

and at midnight received an intimation that apartments were 
provided for us at Arzerum. About six o’clock, therefore, 
on the 2oth, we set out, and proceeded through a fertile and 
highly cultivated country nine or ten miles, when we metan 
officer of the Pasha’s establishment; three men with kettle 
drums; some chidouses carrying each a silver wand, branch- 
ing at the top so as to appear not unlike the ancient Caduceus; 
besides many horsemen and other attendants. The officer 
delivered to me a very polite letter from the Pdshli ; and men- 
tioned that he had brought two horses (which were very 
splendidly caparisoned), one for me, the other for HusEijr 
Kiia'n, (he Persian Mehmamldr. But to ride for two hours 
on a Turkish saddle, with stirrups most inconveniently hung, 
was an honour which, until within a mile »f the city, I de- 
clined ; we passed through long streets of good stone build- 
ings, and alighted at the house of an Armenian family, having 
travelled about seventeen miles. During the journey of th is * 
as of the preceding day, we passed on the road side, 
fountain^, one almost at every mile, with spouts and trougptf 
neatly cut in marble, some being covered with arches, pre- 
serving the water in its original coolness, even whilflijthe sun 
glowed with most powerful heat. These fountains* so ifu- 
merous throughout Turkey, constitute a luxury unknown in 
Persia, where the water of one reservoir (amhar Jm\ or haw, z 
is sometimes the sole supply for a lopg day's march ; 
andffpven this most commonly defiled by the ablutions of 

filth /'hands and beards. 

* . 

At Arzervpr, through the Pashd’s especial favour# 1 our bag-, 
gage was not Submitted to the examination of custom houst£ 
officers, although I found it necessary to satisfy their clamor?. 
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ous defftands for bakhshish (gratuity or gift), a word 

perpetually hissing in our ears since we first entered the Turk- 
ish territories. The packages were at once deposited in my 
apartment, which, it appeared, belonged to an old Armenian 
convent; the kitchen was, particularly, spacious; with an 
arched recess containing many stew-holes, and other culinary 
conveniences ; it was also furnished with excellent water by 
by means of a cock. In the principal room allotted to me 
were two fire places, one at each end, with chimney pieces 
of carved stone; but a wall not very thick formed the sole 
partition between this room and a crowded cemetery which, 
with a stagnant pond at the door, contributed, as I imagined, 
to infect the air, and was, perhaps, the cause of Mr. Price’s 
illness during our residence here; he, however, and others of 
the party, had been slightly indisposed at different periods 
since the commencement of our journey from Tabriz We 
received a present consisting of weak and had wine, good or 
at least very strong arrack, and a tray of sweet-meats, imme- 
diately on our arrival; and soon after, a visit from the chief 
Armenians of Arzer&m; they promised to send ne^Wday, in 
consequence of my'inquiries concerning antiquities, a man 
who possessed several gems and medals. Meanwhile, the 
Tathr Agfisi (who "had accompanied us from Kars ) proceeded 
to the camp, where Ami'n Pa's ha', being Seraskier or gene- 
ral, mostly resided during the summer season. The Tatar's 
yect was to fix a certain time when 1 might pay the Pbshh 
_ aspects. There were some showers of rain in the evening, 
fth much thunder, and at night the wind blew violently. I 
learnetLearly on the 26th, that the Pasha would be ready to 
re^civcfjiy visit atoneo’clock ; before which hour a man brought 
eighteen or nineteen silver coins of the Arsacidan kings, with 
Greek legends as usual^and neither rare nor curious in any 
particular circumstance, yet valued at a price far exceeding 
gold of equal weight. Next came a man offering foi' sale 
ten or twelve trifling gems, chiefly engraved carneliot^^aad 
onyxes i of which I purchased, a few ; he estimated much 
more highly and I Rejected, some bezoars and^terpent-stones 
or $hdkh?i-mdr “snake’s horns,” and similar articles. 

But the grand object of temptation was reserved for the last;, 
vam4 ftbm astonishing accounts given by various Armenians,, 
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and th&price fixed on kby the proprietor Khojeii ^retu n, 
I had formed expectations of something equall y beautiful 
and ancient; these however were considerably disappointed 
when it proved to be a Cameo, exhibiting the three kings ge- 
nerally styled Magi, presenting their gifts to the infant Jesus; 
this device was sculptured on a very handsome Sardonyx 
(in <form oval, and nearly three inches long by two and a 
quarter wide), the ground being dark brown, and the figufes 
relieved in a lighter brown and in white. The star which 
had guided the Magi appeared near one end of the stable ; 
and there was some good execution displayed in their horses 
standing at a distance ; angels hovering in the air, and a 
shepherd carrying a lamb on his back. 

At the hour appointed, one o’clock, I set out along with 
three Turkish officers sent by the Pasha, Husein Kha'n 
the Melimdnddr, Mustafa the Z«7«r,and two Persian grooms, 
rode through the city, and proceeded about fonr miles to the 
plain which afforded a lively and pleasing view, being irre- 
gularly spotted with tents, mostly white and some of a pale 
green colour. I was at first conducted to one very large and 
sumptuous, in which a man of high rank, reclining on a sofa, 
invited me to seat myself near him ; around him stood seve- 
ral attendants richly clothed and armed with long silver- 
mounted pistols ; after ten minutes an officer announced that 
the P/ishti expected me at his tent ; this was completelvjftfen 
in front, and exhibited a brilliant display of orientaH^^Mp 1 
dour ; Whilst forty or fifty soldiers, magnificently habited*|Rre 
stationed in rows on either side. The Pashd welcomed me 
with much civility ; he seemed old and his complexioa|avas 
extremely dark ; he wore, however, a rose, or rather pin^col- 
■oured robe, lined with the finest snow-white fur ; his seat was 
a long sofa, and, beside it, a smaller one had been placed tor 
an ^ immediately opposite, another for Husein Kh a'n, 
*fnp as on former interviews with Turks, acted the part of 
my interpreter, although I could myself understapd the ge- 
neral tenouMjf what was said. After a* refreshment of coffee, 
pipes, sherbet and sweet-meats, I delivered the Atpbassa- 
dor’s letter, and directed Mustafa to bring the present**; 
two Indian shawls and an English gun; this at the 
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request ^pP?k from its case and put together. 'He showed 
me. a blunderbuss with seven barrels^which one locK of ex- 
traordinary mechanism sufficed to discharge; “it is, said he, 
“ my great favourite, a gift sent to me last year by your bro- 
“ ther.” He then mentioned* his profound respect for the 
Prince Regent of England and the King of Persia, which had 
induced him to exempt my baggage from the custom-house 
duties; and added, that one of his own Tatars, in whom the 
utmost confidence might be placed, should attend me the 
whole way to Constantinople; and that he would, besides, 
\Wite letters to the governors of Kara hissdr, Tokdt, and other 
places on the road, which might facilitate my progress, and 
secure me from injury or insult. He concluded with a pre- 
sent of some flowers, and a most polite invitation to dinner 
on the 28th at his camp, whence, he said, I might proceed 
in the evening to Itijah, (^1) the first stage, distant barely 

two saat or hours (about six miles), each saat being 

such a space as travellers with loaded mules or horses con- 
veniently travel within one hour. 


♦ 

The delay of two days enabled us to make several arrange- 
ments necessary on the commencement of such an expedition 
as the journey ffom Arzerum to Constantinople; during 
which, (computed between seven and eight hundred miles), 
it was not intended that we should halt many hours in any 
place; no more than the Prince Regent’s horses might 
fe for rest. Some Armenian women undertook to wash 
ps a sufficient stock of linen . We repaired variqps pack- 
ages thatjhad been damaged by kicks from horses, or by falls 
ot^thc road; and fresh mules were provided to carry our 
b^gage, under the management of a careful churwddar, and 
two or three assistants, young and active Curds or Assyrians, 
natives of Carcdc(" 6 ). On tny return from the camp, a poor 


( 3 *) Sometimes pronounced Kerkut, but written properly in the MS. History of 

Taimu'r by Shkrif Ali ykzdi, Carekk; and Carcouc by the French 

translator of that work (M. tetis de la Croix), (Liv. III. ch. 35), udiy places it in long. 
76-35, iat. 35-25. Mr. Ives visited Kircoote in the year ll&ll, jmd ys "that it lies 
in 35-30 of North latitude/' (T rav - P* 311). Kerkauk appeared to D Auville as the 
a ) Demetrias of Strabo and the Corcura of Ptolemy. 

3 o 
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man clad in patched and squalid rags, solicited qSfecuniary 
relief, speaking EnglisR very intelligibly; and informing me 
that he was a Russian prisoner, and had formerly served 
many years as a sailor in one^ of our frigates, the Quebec. 
After him came a Georgian, whose appearance declared the 
utmost affliction. His daughter and two sons had been taken 
from his house by a Janizary, who now threatened that*' 
would sell the girl, and compel the boys to become Mult 
medans, unless ransomed withiafclh stated time for a cer 
stun of money. The Armenian Christians had Collected, by 
Sch^rJtable subscriptions in their churches, a considerable 
pardon of the sum demanded; towards which this unhappy 
‘‘l&ther requ|jpted my. eontribi|fioii$l jPhe truth of his lament* 
able sto^lfis confirsfld by^fcp^|ltot r and indirectly, by 4 , 
circiypsjftfice which I learned while passing 

througlLthe bazfirt or mai^myiacesy for it was rffentioned that 
itvone or these, several Georgian girls were to publiolc 
sale, with some ydmg boys whorn;|he:||idj| : *1md lately ob- 
tained among other juunder-otj the Riippcn frontiers, 
at 

Concerning the great city of Arzer&m, its stone-walled castle 
situate on a hill, its badly paved streets, and other particulars 
of its modern state, 1 committed to paper & few remarks has- 
tily made; but these have since been completely anticipated 
in Mr. Morier’s very accurate description, and the reader 
desirous of information on this subject, will receive 
satisfaction from consulting that ingenious traveller’s 
than lr<gn any account which I could furnish. The 
extravagant statements of population noticed, andyery pro- 
perly reduced by him, were given to me. Yet in*allovi||).g 
270.000 or 275,000 inhabitants, he has perhaps retained too 
much of the local estimate. Like all persons recently accus- 
tomed to the decaying and half deserted cities of Persia, I 
much struck with the bustle of Arzerum, and the crowds 
of^feoplc that filled its streets; my superficial observations, 
however, would not authorise me to rate their numbers even 
so high as two hundred thousand. Respecting tjbe ancient 
state of Arzerftm, but little success has attended my inqpirieBv 
D’llerbeldt, and alter him D’Anville, discover it in 
city of which the name is written Artzi by Cedrenus 
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eleventh i&ntury), and they likewise seem inclined to derive 
its present name from theArabick \9brds Arez al Koum (or 
Aredh or’ Rum ( 3r ) ; signifying “ the land of the Tifunians or 
“ Greeks;” this place being on the borders of Armenia and 
Cappadocia or Pontus( 38 ). But their derivation, though 
sufficiently conformable to the spelling found in one histori- 
’ ^ersian manuscript, (which however omits the Arabick 
|e al); and to modern. usage in epistolary correspondence, 
ot easily be reconciled *with that orthography which we 
may trace to the thirteenth century ofourera,when Nassirad 
Di'^rTu'sijin his Tables, wrote the nameimw al 
a form observed by the most celebrated geographers, Hajk-j 
dallam, Ulugh Bei^Sa'dRk Isfaha'ni, others (*^h 

To* me it appears dot^t|glt|ii^ther ||e last thftlfe jgstters of 


le ; but I believ%thj|t the 


AnaUm - belonged to 
first three, without reference to afip Arabick word, represent 
the chief aftd^|ci©Bt radical liters; an^ I fancy that these, 
whatever tranip^sid^h tljey may have auJlred whilst passing 
through the hands successive copyists or the press, may 
be recognised in Azora^ Afrpa), to which Ptolemy (Lib. v*c. 13), 
assigns 76 d. 30 in. of longitude, and 40 d. 40. in. of latitude, 
a position very nearly coincident with that of Arzerum, ac- 
cording to the Eastern geographers; three of them (Nassir 
ad di'n, Ulugii Brig, and Sadek Isfaiia'ni), placing it 
in long. 77-0; lat. S9-40. Hamdallau informs us that this 
“ appertaining to the fifth climate, is situate in long. 



^ L of the Arabick article al being dropped in pronunciatioffor changed 

into an R, a*in the well known surname of the Khali'pah Ha'ru'n, Al 

RAJtlil'D pronounced Ah'rashi'p. 

( 8I ) “Arzet'oum ou Erzeroum, non) corrompu d 'Arzalroum qui signifie en Arabe 
"Terre des Remains ou des Grets; cette ville est situ^e dans le pays de Rouni, ou 
"pltit6t sur les confins de TArmenie et de la Cappadoee,” &c. (D'Herbelot Bibliot. 
Orient, See also D'Anville’s Geogr. Anc. Armenie). 


(») In the Aulum Ardi Abbdsi, composed about 200 years ago, the nsSWe is 
written mj \joJ; and in the list of Turkish cities and post towns which t procured at 
Constantinople, tlie same letters are combined as if foramg only a lingla word 
The name appeared Arzheneh arrCm » letter entrusted to my care 

at Tobrit; aud in the MS. History of Taimur by Shehif Am Yezdi I find it 
apply written Arzerlm 
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“ (from the Fortunate islands), 77-0; and lat. (from the equin- 
“ oc'tial line), 39-30. R contains, (adds he), a certain church 
“ of extraordinary size; exceeding in heighth all other edifi- 
“ccs ot that country; and ir^lbe church was once a lofty 
“ gu/nbed, a dome or cupola; the dimensions of which were 
“fith gaz (nearly fifty-six English yards), bylrfty gaz ; one 
“ side of the vault of this gumbed fell down, on the night when 
“(Muhammed) was born, the seal or last and greatest oi^p! 
“ prophets, on whom and on his family be the blessing of God! 
“ and although great exertions were made in endeavouring to 
“repair it, the building still fell, so that the work was never 
“accomplished; and opposite to that church, one of the 
“ Muselm&n sovereigns erected a masjed or mosque, on the 
“ plan of the Can belt (of square temple at Meccah J, equalling 
“ this structure m breadth and length; that mosque therefore 
V is called N emud/ir-e-Caabeh or model of the Caubeh ; and the 
“revenue yielded by Arzen ar' Him amounts to two hundred 
“and twenty-two thousand dintirs or piecesof gold”(*°). 

Having forwarded our baggage properly guarded towards 
llijah , 1 proceeded at three o’clock on the twenty-eighth day 
of July, from Arzvrum to the P/ishd's camp, conducted by one 
of his officers, and mounted, for the first time, on a post- 
horse; such as may be procured at every regular stage 
throughout the Turkish Empire. I had hitherto ridden 
Persian horses of the Ambassador’s establishment, and it jets 
now necessary that these should be sent back to TdkUk',* 
Two ptisonages very splendidly dressed, one the treasurer, 
the other a son of the Pasha, received me at the door of a 




£ <££ J Cp5 ^'^ jV 0 jj\ ( 40 ) 

£ ^££ £ j* £ aU-'i J ^ 

} aXfby All J <uU: dll; jjU. c Sj&>- u— & j* MJ& 

J jJ j Jk ^ CJ,Ue XkS \ iXUvAyi- 

i J JyL- j ^ £/£**'* 

£j* P > j jyb- j l 

MS. Nuzhat al Culub. Oeogr, chap, vii, (of Rum J. “ ' l "" 
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spacious tent, furnished with much elegance, and exhibiting 
an article of luxury most particularly grateful at this season - 
of excessive heat; close to the sofa on which we sat was a 
fountain or reservoir sunk sixteen or eighteen inches in the 
earth, and nearly four feet scfhare, supplied with cool and 
limpid water, 'apparently by subterraneous means of com- 
munication ; after the usual refreshments and some conver- 
sation here, a servant announced that the Pasha's dinner 
was ready; and as Ins hospitable invitation comprehended 
any persons that I might choose to bring, IIusein Kha'n the 
Mehmanddr, and Mr. Price, partook with me of this extraor- 
dinary banquet. Within a few yards of the I Vt ska's tent, but 
in the open air, a large round tray w as placed upon an iron 
frame ; thus forming a kind of low table, about which our 
host, his son, the treasurer, two or three other Turks, and we, 
the strangers, assembled, and after the customary ablution 
of hands, seated ourselves on carpets and cushions. Nume- 
rous servants waited, who performed their different duties 
with equal silence, attention and respect; richly embroidered 
napkins of fine texture, were spread on the necks aud knees 
of all the guests, each being accommodated with a wooden 
spoon and a handsome sherbet-cup of glass. The table at 
first displayed some saucers of sliced cucumber, bread, 
cheese, salt, and various little things which w r ere not removed 
during the entertainment; but to an ample dish of soup suc- 
ceeded, after two or three minutes, one of the same size filled 
stewed vegetables; the place of this was immediately 
supplied by another containing roasted lamb; a fourth, sweet 
jelly; Ur fifth, pilaw; sixth, sweetmeats; seventh, fowl, and 
many others, all different; the guests seldom taking more than 
one mouthful from each ; thus the pages continued to put 
before us and to take away, so many dishes, that having 
reckoned as far as forty, I became weary of the account ; 
but think that the whole number must have exceeded seventy; 
and of those which I tasted, (forty, or perhaps fifty), iiMst 
were good and palatable, and some few of such particular 
excellence as might have augmented the reputation of any 
Parisian cook. The sherbet tpo was of delicious flavour; and 
we Concluded, as we had commenced, with the washing of 
hands. During this entertainment, which lasted a consider- 
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able time, wc were gratified with instrumental and vocal 
musick; two men played on small violins of the kind called 
rehab (c-Afl, and two on guitars; singing occasionally in a 
very soft and melodious ma|jpr; but especially so, at least in 
my opinion, when they per termed Persian airs; and in these, 
although Turks, they seemed to excel ; preferring them pro- 
bably to their own. I was much pleased, on hearing once 
more, a sweet song which had become familiar to my ear 
at Shiraz and Tehran. After coffee and pipes, the Pashd, 
with many civil speeches, gave me a handsome horse, and I 
set out from the camp, which seemed of small extent, formed 
rather as a pleasant summer residence than for any military 
object. Husein Kha'n obligingly accompanied me to 
llijah, distant from the camp between five and six miles, and 
nearly as much from Arzerum; at which city his functions of 
MehmAndar had terminated ; and he now look leave, with an 
intention of proceeding the next day on his return to Tabriz. 
The springs of water, naturally warm, have long rendered 
llijah the resort of numerous invalids; respecting them 

I shall extract a passage from that rare MS. work, the Shejret 
Mustafevy (^yka* : “ Arzen ar ’ rum is a celebrated city, 
“ and there is the fountain called Aien at For lit, or Source of 
“ the Euphrates; whoever in spring-time bathes or washes in 
“ the water of this fountain, becomes free from disease”( 41 ). 
1 did not visit the baths, but took an opportunity of enjoying, 
near this village, a partial ablution in the Euphrates, of whjch 
the stream, now very shallow, flowed in a bed of such difpa- 
ciousndfcs as proved, that during other seasons the rivermust 
be here considerable, although so near its source, and so 
remote from its final issue into the Persian Gulf. I remarked 
that while some pronounced the name correctly, as written, 
Frdt or Ferht , others gave to the first letter such a sound as 
might be most nearly expressed by a supposed combination 
of m and v, thus Mvordt or Mvorad ; and from this pronun- 

\y\ ci 

jj )j> ^ jib jtk 

It is added that a fountain near the same city, sends forth its water with a very ipjud 
noise, but that any beast approaching IV, dies oq the spot; and therefore a guard U 
stationed there. <■/ 
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elation has, perhaps, originated the name of Morad, which 
distinguishes in some maps another branch of this celebrated 
river. We find llijah twice mentioned (and, it may be said, 
under its.pi esent name) in the Natural History of Pliny, who, 
describing the Euphrates, the course of this river to 

Mount Taurus, near the Armenian Etegia; a town or city 
which Ptolemy, Solinus, and Stephatius Byzantius, also 
notice^). This place was the scene of a memorable slaugh- 
ter, when, (in the year 162), an army of Romans which 
Severianus, governor of Cappadocia, had stationed here, was 
completely destroyed by the Parthians; who, under Volo- 
gaesus( 43 ) the second, having inclosed or surrounded them, 
transfixed w ith arrows all the private soldiers and their chiefs; 
as appears from the historical work of Dion or Dio, epitomised 
by XiphilinusH 

We set out on the 29th at sunrise, and reached the little 
village of Ashkelaah (<uSjui4) at one o’clock; distant from llijah 
36 or 27 miles; the intermediate road was good; w r e saw on 
it many carts, but only one building of any kind, a ruined 
caravansera situate nearly half-way. The violent heat an- 
noyed us much this day, and we were deprived of rest in the 
evening by thousands of gnats and fleas. 

Soon after midnight we left Ashkelaah , and at eight o’clock 
on the 30th, having travelled about 26 miles, established our 
. trtuizel under the shade of some fine old trees, in a beautiful 
mOTdow on the bank of the Euphrates. This noble river, 
d tiring the last twenty miles of our journey, flowecfclose to 

u Eleifiam Armenia*,” &c. “ A pud Eleginm occnrrit ci Taurus mons nee resislit,” 
(Lib. V. cap 24). H Xeyta. (Ptol. Geo«:r. Lib. V. cap. 13). “Qncni (Tatuum 
monleni) apud Elegeam scindit (Euphrates)." (Soliu Polyhist. cap 37). The name 
is so corrected after manuscripts by the learned Salmasius ; who says " ita rectfc libri — 
« mal& in ante hac editis Solmi Eligea (Plinian. Exercit. p. 413). EXtytia, %vp{w 
irepav Ev^parov* &c. (Steph. de Urbib). * 

( 45 ) This name is written by Greek and Roman historians OvoXoya error, OvXoyaataos, 
Eo\6ytaos, Vologeses, &c. 

(«*) G yap OvoXoyaisoi noXefiov i)pfy kcu srparo7rt>ov ti oXovPuyteuW ro V7roIc(3??piaFw . 
Ttnypwop ev rq EXeyfta (Yaipea/ nvi ri js A f/uevias) iravroSev, avroe* qytpo**. 

fCQTtToIfevfffk K(ti r* ^XiphiLEpitooi, Gionis in M. Antonin, Pbilosopb, hist). 
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us on the left, gradually and almost percept^/ inct'easirtfc 
each hour as we advanced, by the a'ccession of tuitheroiiS 
mountain-streams; contributing to form, what after their 
passage through many celefijjfed regions were styled by the 
royal psalmist “ the waters fW^ers of Babylon” 
and have been dignified by various ancient writers with the 
epithet “ great”( 4V ), and even iVvOre emphatically styled “the 
“ river >, (' lti ). About half a mile from the spot where we halted 
were some remains of a caravansera, but so infested by snakes, 
scorpions and flies, that it had acquired the name of Shaitan 
dcresi or the “devil’s, mansion;” and there were 

but few' of onr party besides nrys'el'f who ventured Co explore 
its recesses. As it was known tliat’this place would not furnish 
any provision, we had brought some from Ashkelaah , arid 
whilst our servants were engaged in preparing dinner, l took 
an opportunity of bathing in the Euphrates, and of swimming 
across its stream, here very broad and rapid, and even at this 
season of drought, from five to six feet deep in the middle; 
the water, although warm and not remarkably clear, afforded 
me a very pleashnt draught( 47 ); it abounded with fi$h of various 

(«) Tlius in tlicBook of Joshua (ch. 1. v, 4) JT1B TU injn IJ1 1 " ev<;n unto 

the Great River, the River Euphrates/' Ami in the Revelation or Apocalypse of Saint 
John we find ** the great River Euphrates, rio worapCj rw peyaXio Ev^part;/' (eh. IX. 
v. 14). In the Pharsalid also of Lucan, it is thus mentioned, " Quaque caput rapicto 
"tollit cum Tigride mag?ius — Euphrates/' Arc* (Lib, III. v. 256). 

(♦«) « Euphrates, quaudo absolute ponitur, Isai. XI. 1$. Castel. LexiC. PgJ^gl. 
p. 3089 , per Antonomas. Jordanes, saepius Euphrates e\\x\ terminug^errae 

Sanctae eamque eircuivit nec eo majus Rumen Judseis notum/' ib. p. 2235 . “ Idem 

" inde pcrspii limn e.st quod fhivius iste in confiniis Terra; Sanctae constitutus vocatur 
“ car’ 1 4'ox>/v “hUn FLU VI US ILLE. Ita vero apertissinte appellatur Euphrates/* 
Exod.XXIII.3L lesai. XXVII. 12. See Dav. Millii Dissert: Select, p. 200. tnfhe 
third Dissertation (De Nilo et Euphrate) his object is to demonstrate that the Holy 
Land, which God preserved to the posterity of Abraham, was properly bounded by 
the Niie and the Euphrates. In the course of this Dissertation he successfully com- 
bats l he strange opinion of a certain learned man in Germany, ("Est tamen vir qui- 

dam doctus in Germania/’ &c. p. 190), who affirmed that the words "1TO or 
"River Phratli,” did not imply the great Euphrates, but another rivfr falling into the 
t.ea betweeu Tyre and Sarepta. * 

( 47 ) Dr. Leon hart RauwolfF, who in the year 1574, passed seventeen daysat /liroilihe 
Euphrates, tells us that this river "is continually muddy, and therefore almost not fit 
"to be drunk, except you let it stand two or three hours until the sand and Q&ud is 
"sunk down to the bottom, which spftrietimes is of the thickness Of an inch/' Spe 
RauwolfTs Travels in Ray's Collection; part II. Oh. I. p, 126 ; Oct. Loud. 160$. • Bttt 
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kinds, and s$me, resembling trouts, nearly two feet long, 
allowed me to approach them within three yards, springing 
_ with much eagerness to catch the flies that struggled on the 
surface. It was now to mei&bject of much regret that I 
had broken at Isfahan my IjpP^h fishing rodC* 8 ). 

Having dined, and slept a few hourd under the large trees, 
we mounted our horses by star-light, at nine o’clock, and 
proceeded along the right bank of the Euphrates about two 
and twenty miles, during which almost as many rivulets dis- 
charged themselves into that rivcr( 49 ). We then lost sight of it, 
and went on ten or eleven miles farther, by a stony road over 
steep, rugged and lofty mountains, to the village of Kara 
KAldk a name signifying “ black ears,”) where we 

alighted soon after six o’clock on the morning of the thirty- 
first, having travelled about one or perhaps two and thirty 
miles. This extensive village consisted chiefly of the half-sub- 
terraneous habitations, such as have been already described. 
I saw but two houses of a different or better construction; 
one was the post house, where we found a Tatar courier on 
his way from Arzerum to Constantinople, and three or four 
other men assembled before a cheerful wood-fire; this proved 

<> 

Mr. Jackson, who in the year 1797 went from Basrah to Constantinople, says, “I can- 
41 not quit the Euphrates wilhout taking notice of its salubrious water, which is by much 
** the most pleasant that l ever tasted; though very muddy when it is first taken up it 
41 Soon becomes perfectly clear, and while 1 could get this water, l had not the least 
4t dfcire for cither wine or spirits/* See (‘‘Journey from India," &c. Lond. 1799; p. 67)* 

(") Ranwolff. speaking of Bir on the Euphrates, says: “During the time of our 
“ staying there, they brought us several sorts of fishes they had caught in the river to 
*« »ell; and among the rest one sort called Geirigi, which in their shape and scales were 
*< very like unto carps, only they were not so thick in the belly, but a great deal longer 
"and bigger, so that sometimes one of them did weigh three rolulat of their weight, 
"which is about seventeen or eighteen of our pounds. They are very delicate and 
"good to eat, and so cheap that we could buy one for oue medin, in our money worth 
"about three pence.” See “Rauwolff's Travels, in Ray’s Collection;'’ part. II. ch. I. 
p. 126 Of the same kind were probably those noticed by Mr. Eyles Irwin, at Alina, 
in the year t78I. « We fared very sumptuously to day, says lie, on good mutton and 

"fish, which were carp from the Euphrates, of a size that perhaps no table in Europe 
" could boast." See the very interesting account of his Travels in the Supplement, 
to « A Series of Adventures,” &c. Third Edition, Vol. II. p. 315, Lond. 1707. 

(<•) I mast reserve for some other occasioa, |H?at was originally designed for insertion 
here, a digressive chapter on the Euphrates, noticing incidentally siyne strange opiu. 
ion* entertained by learned men concerning the Terrestrial Paradise. 

'3 p 
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by no means unpleasant to us who had been qhilled by the 
morning air, as we ascended many lofty lulls and rugged 
rocks, by a path extremely difficult and dangerous, during 
the last three hours, or from^j flfe t place where we lost sight of 
the Euphrates, and to which a»pferson might almost have come 
from Kars in an European fdur-wlieeled carriage, so good 
had generally been the intermediate road. I had latterly 
remarked but few of those fountains which the Turks are so 
fond of adorning with cut-stone fronts, arches, and often with 
inscriptions; and which in many parts of their Asiatick pro- 
vinces, offer themselves to the thirsty traveller every quarter 
of an hour; some I may have passed during the darkness of 
the night; but between Ashkelaah and Kara K&lak, the 
country is so admirably supplied by nature with numerous 
streams of excellent water, that such artificial substitutes 
would have been superfluous. 

On the first of August we set off at six in the morning, and 
soon after nine reached the village of L6n {^), distant from 
Kara Kulalc eleven or twelve miles. Our baggage, I know 
not why, was sent by the summer road, and we took that 
chiefly frequented in winter; both very bad and stony, 
crossing many steep hills. At the foot of one, about half- 
way, we rode through a considerable ordu, a tribe or encamp- 
ment of Turcomans, such as the Persians style stdh-cMdr&n 
(u!> A?- 4 b. w ), “those who dwell in the black or dark brown- 
“ coloured tents/’ The land, although mountainous, ap- 
peared fertile; it abounded with fine springs, but did not 
exhibit any trees. At Lori we were lodged in the house of a 
respectable and very obliging farmer. It was spacious, and 
so cool, that while the sun’s heat at mid-day proved almost 
intolerably oppressive in the open air, a wood fire in the room 
did not compel me to rise from the carpet on which I lay 
within two yards of its blaze. The place occupied by us, 
was separated from the stable, (both as usual being under one 
roof) by a boarded partition about four feet and a half high. 
Here we were feasted at breakfast with* good butter, Fresh 
eggs, and brown, but most excellent bread; our host brought 
me as a present some small trouts, still alive, and at dfaner 
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we had them with lamb and fowls. It was said that another 
village within three miles, contributed to this feast( S0 ). 


At eight o’clock in the cveiAg we left L6ri ; travelled all 
night, and arrived at Chiftli^LS&k^) before seven on the 
morning of the second; during this journey, of about thirty 
miles, we crossed by paths extremely steep and in some parts 
dangerous, several lofty mountains; the name of one, as 
Mustafa informed me, was Ilmali-ddgh or “ the wild apple- 
“ hill.” We lost our way for at least an hour in the dark, but 
soon recoVered the right road when the moon appeared, 
enabling us at the same time to en joy some very grand, though 
indistinct prospects, and to remark the windings of a beau- 
tiful stream, above which we rode, sometimes half asleep, on 
the very brinks of precipices, deep and rocky. The common 
post-horse that carried me, being accustomed to these scenes, 
walked, over the steep and rugged rocks with perfect safety, 
whilst those of other countries evinced considerable terror, 
and in some places were not, without much difficulty, led or 
driven along. At Chiftlic , which seemed a good large town, 
we did not occupy the post-house, as its late keeper had 
absconded, and a successor had not been yet appointed. 
Our lodgings were at the dwelling of a private person. Here 
by the advice of my Tutor companions, I dismissed with 
bakhshish (jUki-:) or a pecuniary recompense, the soldiers 
who had accompanied us as guards from Arzcruin, by order 
of* the Fhha. Yet it was afterwards deemed necessary, in 
consequence of alarming reports concerning robbers, that 

' t*°> The couvenieiicies improve as we ad vauce ; the raised seats about the rooms are 
higher ; thefirc*placcs resemble those of the antique fashion in Europe; and at the last 
stage, (Kara Kulak ) and here, we remarked a few chimnies rising two or three feet 
above the roof, and the post houses are ceiled with deal boards and have a room up 
stairs. At Lori I was induced to sketch (lie fire place in my chamber, (See PI. LXXIXj; 
with the raised hearth, tongs, candlestick and suufTers fastened by a chain, and other 
articles t ft haufosoirft carpet covered the floor close up to the hearth ; this was in a 
private dwelling, but even the posf houses furnish many comforts not found in the 
Persian caravanseras; coffee, milk, eggs, bread, carpets and pillows; but 1 could sel- 
dom'contrivc to enjoy a draught of water in its original pimty; for a bucket stands 
near the ©liter door with a cup beside it , which every fellow, however dirty or diseased, 
heated or bearded, fills from the bucket, dUpping in his hand at the same time; and 
should tie leave any water in the cup, it is’ blended with the main stock by the nest 
person who comes to drink. 
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four armed men should be hired to attend us during part of 
the next stage. 

We set out from Chiftlic aVten o’clock, the. night being 
very dark; travelled without intermission about twenty-eight 
miles, and at six the next morning, (August the 3d), alighte<| 
in the village of Shirdn During the first twelve or 

fourteen miles our road lay through a forest, not very thickly 
planted, nor, (if the darkness allowed me to discern objects 
rightly) containing many tall or bulky trees. In passing 
through it about midnight, I was much struck with the ap- 
pearance of several fires, around which were collected various 
groups of persons belonging to a caravan, now halting here. 
The vivid coruscations of light which gleamed from the blaz- 
ing wood, and cast a reddish glare on many turbaned heads 
apd bearded visages, produced an extraordinary effect amidst 
the deep nocturnal shade of the surrounding forest. Shiran, 
although possessing some natural beauties of situation, (on 
the side of a hill), comprised but a few mean houses of the 
cave or stable kind. Yet it could formerly boast of two Ar- 
menian churches; one stood within three or four hundred 
yards of the village, on our right as we approached from 
Chiftlic . I visited the ruins and found several sculptured 
stones, both without the walls and inside, exhibiting crosses 
of different forms. In the small door- way of this church a 
large stone was so laid, that a man even of moderate stature 
could not go through, unless stooping almost double. It mpy 
be supposed that this was a contrivance of the original arch- 
itect, whereby he designed to exclude the Turkish horsemen, 
or to oblige all who entered even on foot, to bow at the sacred 
threshold, under the sign of the cross. But it is not impro- 
bable that the carved horizontal stone, which I have delineated 
in the sketch, (PI. LXXIX), had once covered some grave, 
and was subsequently inserted in the place where it now apr 
pears. The cemetery here, as in other parts of Asid, contained 
many figures of rams, very large and rudely cut in stone ; 
some being represented with collars. It was here that ah 
Armenian (mentioned in Vol. I. p. 271) who spoke Persian* 
observed me examining them^nd said that they were erected 
in allusion to the loi oj> Barreh-i-Khudd, or “Lamb of God.** 
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The other church or chapel, situate on a rock at the farther 
end of Shiran , was in a more perfect state, although its roof 
had been taken away. Some of the altar remained, and 
several portraits of saints, neafiy of the natural human size, 
were still visible on the walls, fainted, but by no skilful artist, 
in very gaudy colours. This chapel was barely thirteen feet 
long, and in breadth did not exceed eight and a half; but 
the walls were seventeen or eighteen feet high. * Here an old 
woman of miserable appearance came to solicit alms; and 
soon convinced me that she was a Christian by her reverence 
for the cross, and the emotions of contempt and abhorrence 
with which she uttered the word Muselmfin. Some rain fell 
in the course of this day, which was cloudy; the weather being 
as cool as generally in England during the month of May. 

We set out from Shiran at nine o’clock, and travelled all 
night through a forest which, in many places, as 1 was able 
to perceive even by star-light, afforded views of most beautiful 
and “picturesque” scenery; rivers, vallies, waterfalls, bare 
rocks, and finely wooded mountains. On the morning of the 
fourth, we halted at six o’clock, after a ride of about eight and 
twenty miles, under some trees near a delightful stream, wa- 
tering the rich plain or meadow called Kara bekehair or Kara 
bqfhki (as the name was written for me ^\s> u~y); where we 
were induced to remain, that our horses might benefit by its 
luxuriant herbage, although we had proposed that Karaja , 
(three or four miles farther), should have been our mamel. 
The forests of this country seemed to consist chiefly of noble 
pines, but they contained also other trees of considerable size; 
and some wild shrubs and flowers that to me appeared rare. 
Several of the hills within view from our halting-place were 
slightly wboded to the very summits, and many exhibited 
extraordinary ridges of sharp rugged rocks, dividing them by 
serrated lines, in the middle, not unlike vertebra; or resem- 
bling the walla of battlements; and on the sides ot some, half^ 
congealed among the trees, were immense natural masses of 
stone, that might be mistaken at a distance for the remains of. 
castles pr other ediflees. On the highest part of a hill bound- 
ing the valley where we liad alighted, were two of those tu- 
xnular eminences which the Turks call tepeh (<*$?), (and after - 
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them the Persians, tapeli). These, though perhaps natural, 
so much resembled the sepulchral heaps piled in ancient times 
and in different countries over the bodies of illustrious per- 
sonages, ^that 1 delineated tlieip (as in PI. LX XVI). Accord- 
ing to the report of some peasants, there was a ruined fortress 
beyond the smaller tepeh. Whilst we rested at. this place, a 
kajilah of abtjut forty men and above an hundred mules, passed 
us on their way to ToMt. I remarked but one woman with 
the party ; at this place we were indebted for a scanty supply 
of provisions, to the neighbouring village of Alijer. Proceeds 
ing about sunset, we crossed the stream, and passed by a lofty 
rock crowned with fragments of masonry, ascribed to the 
Genoese, like most other ruins df uncertain date or origin, in 
this country. Here it was said the Turks had lately destroyed 
an inscription, lest Christian travellers might discover the 
treasures which it was supposed to indicate. Many suits of 
armour and swords of uncommon size and niake, had been' 
found among the ruins of this castle; but whether really antique 
or only foreign, I could not ascertain from the imperfect de- 
scription. For several miles about this spot the country was 
highly beautiful and fertile; but our path led us along the 
edges of some frightful precipices. Earthquakes, we heard, 
were frequent here; and about the J 4th mile we passed a 
mountain still called Mmellim dagh or the “governor’s hi IF;” 
since a Turkish magistrate of high rank, travelling with two 
or three of his wives, several children and attendants, perished 
in a gulf or chasm, suddenly formed under their feet by the 
opening earth, and almost instantly filled with water. Soon 
alter midnight we lost our way, and wandered above an hour 
among trees of thick foliage, which caused such an intense 
darkness that I could not see my horse’s ears; after a journey 
however, of 26 miles, we arrived early on the fifth at Kara 
hissdr (jLa*. <y). Of this place, I sketched a view (See PI. 
LXXVII) as we approached, when part of the town waa 
visible at the foot of an immense rock, on which stood the 
castle, seemingly impregnable; vve found the town of consi- 
derable size; one quarter occupied by Christians of the Ar- 
menian sect; many good houses in badly paved streets, built 
on the steep sides of the rook. As we had been now during 
four entire nights successively^!! .the road, I was not much 
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displeased at the occurrence of some difficulties respecting 
post-horses, which rendered it necessary that we should remain 
until the next morning at Kora hissdr. “Of this name, 

(which signifies the “ Black Castle”), there are, according 
to Hamdallah, “ several fortified places (in Hum )” and he 
particularly notices four. Of this, which was tny manzel, he 
only says, “ Kara hissdr Nuvds, bordering on the territories of 
“ A' kshe.hr and Arzenjdn"^ 1 ). At the post house I could 
scarcely obtain room to sit down, among a crowd of couriers 
and travellers of different ranks, smoking, sleeping, eating or 
picking from their clothes certain vermin of a disgusting kind; 
but Ta'ta'r Musa, whom the Pdshd had sent with me from 
Arzerum, now took his master’s letter to the Musellim or go- 
vernor, in consequence of which, arrangements were imme- 
diately made for my accommodation in the best manner that 
the place would aliow* 

6th. Early this morning, a Tatar courier who had left 
Constantinople eleven days before, came here on his way to 
Persia; from him I learned the arrival of Mr. Liston, as 
English Ambassador, and of a Russian and French minister 
at the Turkish capital. We proceeded on our journey 
through a country finely cultivated, particularly rich in corn, 
and exhibiting many fountains with ornamented arches of 
hewn stone; but our narrow path over rocks and mountains 
soon became extremely dangerous, along the right side of a 
large river flowing westward ; we enjoyed, however occasion- 
ally, some prospects of uncommon beauty and magnificence. 
About the eighth mile we passed a huge insulated rock, on 
which once stood a fortress called Kara hissdr; this was long 
since deserted, as report stated; the inhabitants having re- 
moved to that place (bearing the same name, and in appear- 
ance very similar), from which we had come this morning. 
Our march (of about 20 miles) terminated at the little village 

yWyl j (jjji — ts-wl <ul5 AA>. jli ( M ) 

(MS. Ruzht Culub , cli. 7) lu these passages and throughout his work the Persian 
Geographer writes \j* hard (black), which the/JTurks themselves express by . The 

word A uvd*, seems to distinguish this *• BlacySEfestle” as the A<wn*of D’Anville ; that 
strong fortress ou a rack wherein the principal treasures of MUhridates wpre deposited* 
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of Arpahjuk (j». t+j), where L established my manzel under a 
tree by the side of a brook ; and learned that the river which, 
during two days had flowed on our left, was named Kalket(o r 
Kalkecl) Ermak; that it ran t§ Charsliumbeh near Janik, and 
thence into the Black Sea or Kara Detigez. 

7th. We began our march about five. At two miles and 
a half saw a double edifice with two doors (containing a hot 
spring and bath), at the foot of a rocky mountain ; this was 
on the opposite side of the river; w r e, on the right bank, 
winding among precipices by a path worne to a dangerous 
degree of smoothness, and so narrow, that two slender and 
active persons, even on foot, ‘could not in some places, con- 
trive to pass each other. We arrived, however, in safety 7 , at 
Kuil hissar J)ji, called also Gule'i or KAlei hiss&r), distant 
from Arpahjuk about four and twenty miles. The inhabi- 
tants would not admit us into their houses, which were few 
and small, but spread a carpet for me under some plum trees, 
and extended another between two branches, so that I was 
screened from the sun. Within two miles was one hissar or 
castle, on a hill (See PI. LXXVII); and at the distance of 
about three miles another, constructed on a rock so high and 
steep, that it appeared such as a few men might defend against 
many thousands; indeed it was difficult to comprehend by 
what means even the builders had ascended to its summitf 5 *). 

8th. I was ready to march at a very early hour, but the 
Tdtdrs declared that it would be necessary to allow the horses 
rest until evening. Meanwhile, one of our party having mis- 
laid some trifling article of his baggage, indiscreetly raised a 

’ 

( M ) The first mentioned (that which I sketched), was attributed to the Genoese by 
a person of the village, and called the Kara Kelaah or Ashaghi Ktlaah , the black or 
lower castle of the Kuil hisstir, with a khan or caravansera below it; the otlier wfetck 
1 have described as almost inaccessible, was called from its rocky situation, the cattle 
of Kusei d&gh or the naked mountain (as the same villager informed me). The little 
village too, uhere we had established our manzel, bad its particular nailie, which it 

nearly obliterated in my journal, but seems to be Kemeendeh, Under the 

general denomination of Kail huttir (or Kulti hhsar ), these fortified heights constant# 
what D’Auvilte regards as the Colonia^t our Byzantine writers. In this ptovino* 

(Ram), Hamdallah places, likewise, a town called Koianiah hot it 

agrees only in name with the other, as he assigns to it a maritime situation. 
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violent. clamour, and insinuated that it had been stolen; he 
found it, however, himself, soon after, and his unjust suspi- 
cibns excited, in a high degree, the indignation of the post- 
master, who seemed also to be the chief inhabitant of the 
village. Many i'arangki or European travellers, he exclaim- 
ed, had halted under his protection ; nothing of their property 
had ever been lost, although they left their watches, rings, 
money and pocket-books on the carpets, whilst they reposed; 
“ and here, said he to Mustafa, (who reported the complaint 
to me), “here is this English Beigzadeh (or gentleman), 

“ he has slept soundly all the night ; some of his boxes open; 
“ the keys in others, and his clothes scatterred about his bed. 
“ Has any thing been taken from him? or whom does he ac- 
“ cuse of theft V’ To calm the feelings of this honest Turk, 
I gave him a handsome London-made penknife; and at 
breakfast sent him a large cup of tea; in return for this, he 
immediately brought me some delicious honey, and -request- 
ed, at the same time, another cup of tea, with which, as was 
hinted by one of the Tatars, he intended to gratify the curi- 
osity of a young wife whom he had lately married, and who 
was described as being extremely beautiful. 

But she did not engros.s all the charms of this village ; for of 
six or seven women whom we saw in it, most were pretty, and 
took but little pains to conceal their laces. There was one 
girl, a child of nine or ten years, singularly interesting in her 
appearance and manner; who offered us a dish of mulberries, 
while the postmaster whispered that she was a poor orphan, 
having lost both father and mother at an early period of her 
infancy ; kind friends had supplied her with good clothes, and 
she wore round her neck a siring of coins, among which I 
hoped to find, as on former occasions, some ancient medals; but 
all proved modern Turkish money. A man of high rank with 
several attendants, arrived here on his way from Constantino- 
ple to A rzeriim, j ust as we mounted our horses in the evening. 
This great personage placed himself in solemn state upon a 
carpet, with a large Cushion behind him ; while the others sat 
around, within two or three yards; and most of them, having 
recently left the Turkish capital, seemed to regard the village 

. , i; . . S q, ■ - 
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and its rustick inhabitants with pity and contempt ; one, a 
a remarkably handsome young man, 1 fancied to be, (and 
M ustafa confirmed my opinion) a perfectConstantinopolitan 
coxcomb; the cover of his snuff-box was looking-glass, and 
afforded him, probably, more gratification than the contents; 
all the party seemed well-furnished with French watches^). 
Much had been said respecting an adjacent and immense 
hill, to ascend which was reckoned a labour of four hours; 
this task we commenced almost immediately on leaving Ktiil- 
hissdr, and performed it with considerable difficulty, from the 
steepness and serpentine inflexions of the path by which, 
through various woods, our horses climbed up the mountain. 
But from its summit we enjoyed what is commonly styled a 
bird’s eye view, beholding the extensive tract of land and the 
river below, as if delineated on a map. In this elevated 
region we continued to travel for several miles, through aflat 
and fertile country, in some places beautifully wooded, in 
others open and richly cultivated; it was dark when we entered 
a noble forest, beyond which lay fine lawns and meadows 
watered by a winding stream ; near the side of this we halted 
under some trees soon after midnight, on the verge of rising 
grounds, thickly covered with pines and oaks; among these 
it was not thought prudent that we should venture to pass 
before sunrise. The great mountain which we had ascended 
was the Eider-dagh, and the spot where we alighted (after a 
journey of 22 or 23 miles) was called Eider Ur muni ja ;!). 

Here we kindled large fires, both for the sake or warmth 
during the night, and to terrify wild beasts, with which the 
adjoining forest, it was said, abounded. 

9th. We began our march at seven, and finished it before 
three at Ktit&ni (^try); distant about 26’ miles from our last 
manzel (in the forest). The road lay chiefly through groves 
of stately pines, some of immense size; among which Were 
many corn-fields and rising grounds, plentifully watered by 
clear running streams. At 14 miles we passed the castle bf 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

- • 

(") A gentleman who resided many years at Constantinople, informed racthatifee 
Turks of high rank are extremely delighted with docks and watches ; and that fee knew* 
aftjqe who amused themselves every day in winding and regulating ten or twelve*. 
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fckersti, the chief place of an extensive district, comprehend- 
ing numerous villages ; the castle covered, like others in this 
country, the summit of an insulated rock, or small mountain, 
but nearly surrounded by lofty and thickly wooded hills. 
The construction of this, as of most ancient or ruined edifices 
near the Black Sea, the Turks ascribe to gidours or infidels, 
meaning more particularly the Genoese. Besides the summer 
or forest road, we learned that there was another, but very 
bad, along the river side; and that on it was a stream of water 
natuially hot and of a most offensive smell, issuing from its 
subterraneous source with such a noise as might be heard at 
the distance of a mile. We saw this day many arabehs 
or carts of very good construction, drawn by oxen; and passed 
through meadows where several country people were cutting 
hay with scythes, much resembling those used in England. 
I also remarked a wonderful profusion of fragrant and beau- 
tiful flowers. The village of Kutani, standing chiefly on a 
rising round, seemed to comprise about f j tty houses; of which 
some were formed merely with the rude trunks of fir-trees, 
laid horizontally together; the insterticcs being filled with 
clay, (See PI. LXXIX, fig. a ) ; but many displayed a better 
style of building^ 4 ). 

lOlh. We left Kutani at six, and soon after the second mile 
passed through the smiling village of j hrmenli; and about the 
tenth mile, another equally pretty, called lioschijtlic, watered 
by a delightful stream. Before two o’clock we alighted at 
Ntcsdr ( ,Ujo), having travelled perhaps two and twenty miles. 
Our road led us over many lofty hills, of which the summits 
only were bare; but during the greater part of this day, we (**) 


(**) Such its (he post-house; this was ceiled and wainscotted with well-planed deal, 
and had stairs by which we ascended to a good room, wherein were bed places also ot 
boards raised three feet above the floor. From the windows of this room I sketched 
boards, raised tnree delineated in fi*. b, (PI. LXXIX), the lower part was 

mV resembling this, scattered among 
the* woods an^onUie finely swelling sides of hills, when viewed at such a distance as 

concealed their rudeness of fa brick, and meanness o '^’^r 
auDearancc which gave to Ibe whole country an air of something classical, t he other 
EeSesS ted in fig. e, PI. LXXIXUxhibited a substructure of stone, partly open 
n St . ^ served as a stable for cattle. Of tbe upper part the walls were formed 
of Ss/perpendicular and close together, supportmg other, laid hoiuoutallf, 
The earthen roofs of all were flat. 
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rode through fine forests chiefly of firs and small oaks;' latterly, 
the trees were of various kinds and immense size. Near 
Ntcsdr, the path was very steep and rugged ; but often arched 
over our heads with intertwining boughs, and affording in 
every direction the most admirable views; hills, dales, rivulets 
and fountains; villas and single cottages, or little clusters of 
houses on the sloping sides of wooded mountains; each habi- 
tation, with its respective garden, abundantly yielding grapes, 
plums, and different fruits, formed a most rich, novel and 
pleasing scenery. Many houses were of the temple-form, 
above described; and others presented the appearance of a 
colonnade or portico, (See fig. d, PI. LXXIX), although the 
pillars were, like those horizontal beams which supported the 
roof, merely trunks of fir trees, divested of their lateral branch- 
es^ 5 ). At Ntcsdr I remarked some houses of three stories 
or floors; the lowermost, appropriated to cattle, generally 
constructed of stone; the two upper of wood, or partly of 
wood and stone. A few had brick chimnies, and roofs of 
red tiles, not flat like those before described, but raised as 
in Europe, (Sec Pi. LXXIX, fig. ej. This city, of which 
the inhabitants, it was said, suffered much from the cold in 
winter, seemed to me extremely beautiful ; situate on the slope 
and at the foot of a steep hill, on which was an old and appa- 
rently strong castle, now falling to decay. The high road, 
as usual near the towns of Asia, led us through the cemetery, 
where many sculptured tomb-stones exhibited much neatness 
of execution. Some ruined edifices resembled what the Per- 
sians call gumbed, or vaulted towers, and other remains, pro- 
bably more ancient, caused me to regret the want of leisure 
necessary for exploring this interesting spot. The suspicious 
looks of several Turks hindered me from copying an inscrip- 


( M ; So many cottages scattered singly and at irregular intervals over the country, 
bespoke a manly confidence and independence in the people; and afforded a prospect 
highly gratifying to one whose e>e had been accustomed to the Persian mud-walled 
and fortified villages, into which every family, within. several miles around, must crowd* 
at night for mutual protection. On this journey from KiUani to Nics&r, I also observed 
other circumstances very grateful to a British traveller, since they wore an air of liberty; 
Ihcre. was in the men a look of boldness, yet without rudeness; and in the wometi,j*a 
unrestrained and cheerful, yet not immodest manner. Several of these females ^re 
busily employed as hay-makers, in the same fields with those whom we may suppose UK 
kave been their husbands or brothers. 
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tion carved in Greek characters, and visible among the stones 
of a garden wall, not far beyond the town on the farther side. 
In the modern Greek name of Ngnp.a, and in the Turkish 
Nksdr we easily recognise the ancient Nco-ctesarea, 

N to Kataapua, which Ptolemy (Lib. v. c. 6) describes as a city 
belonging to that part of Cappadocia called Pontus Pole- 
moniacus. It is watered by the Kalket-ermak or river Lycus, 
which according to Pliny separates its territory from the 
lesser Armenia^ 6 ). In the annals of Ecclesiastical History, 
Neo-crtsarea is remarkable as the place where (in 261, 313, 
and 314) Synods were holden( 57 ). Annnianus Marcellinus, 
who flourished near the close of the fourth century, styles 
this city the most celebrated of Polemoniac Pontus^ 8 ). We 
learn from a writer of the ninth century, that it had been 
overthrown by an earthquake, which affected other parts of 
Asia, more especially Antioch( 3J ). But in the fourteenth, 
we find it described by the Persian geographer, Ham da ll ah, 
as “a city of middling size; comprehending numerous gar- 
“ dens, abounding with fruit, and yielding an annual revenue 
“ to the amount of one hundred and seventy seven thousand, 
“three hundred dinars, or pieces of gold”( C0 ). 

( w ) u Cappadocia intus habet — oppida Comana quod (per fluit) Sartis; Neocaesaream 
11 quod Lycus. — A Neotfesarea supradicta minorem Armenian! Lycus annus distcr- 
“ rniuat.” Plin. Nat. [list. Lib, VI. c, 3 ** Neoeaesarcam fluvius Lycus alluit.” 

Solin. Polyhist.cap. 47; or of Salmasius’s Edition, cap. 45. 

(® 7 ) It appears from a tract -irept rwv ayiojv oiKovpt vitctjv trrra v vvobuv (printed among 
the “ Varia Sacra,” Arc. of Le Moyne, Lugd. Bat. 1035, Tom. 1. p. 1 17), that besides 
the seven great (ecumenical Sy nods held at Nice or Nika/, Constantinople, Ephesus and 
Chalcedon, there were several other particular Synods, in various places. “ Of these,” 
according to the tract above quoted, “ the first was held at Ancyra, the second at 
** Neo-caesarea,” Tan' fjfv ovv fie ptKwv rovrwv avvobtoy nf>wT 7] ytyovtv rj' tv A ywpa 
levrepa be rj ev Necwcaitxapfta. 

(■•) « Arsacis filium Param— Imperator Valens apud Neoca?saream morari prsecepit, 
“urbera Poiemouiaci Ponti notissiiuam.” (Arum. MarceiL lib. xxvii). 

(“) <f Terrae §motus maximus in oriente factus est et praccipu& in Antioehia; quae 
M anuo jugiter est commofa; et Neocaesarea, civitas Ponti cecidit.” Pauli Diaconi, 
Hist, Miscell. Lib. 1L c. 18. 

y&jjlyjd JyJvOJ ( ) 

MS. A T i ahatal Cul&b,. (chapter of Rum), j dU** j 
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1 itl). Wc left Ntcs&r before six; at the second mile rod« 
across lire fine broad river Kalket, (or Lyons a bove-men tinned). 
For the first four or five miles, tlie country was flat and marshy 
from the multiplicity of drains and water-courses, contrived 
to facilitate irrigation. We then began to ascend the hills on 
a winding road, shaded by trees of various kinds, whilst 
mountain streams rushed down with a loud noise in natural 
cascades on right and left, crossing our very path in many 
places. About the tenth mile we attained the summit, and 
continuing mostly on a level and beautiful tract of rich corn* 
fields, interspersed among groves, passed, after a few miles, 
the village of O/eilop. At the twenty-fourth or twenty-fifth 
mile, I examined a fountain much delapidated, on the right 
side of our road, hoping to find some ancient Greek inscrip- 
tion; for one of the stones employed in its construction, 
exhibited well sculptured bunches of grapes and handsome 
foliage. Nearly opposite were the ruins oT a stone-built 
edifice, and not far beyond that, a vaulted tower; but this 
was, perhaps, only the tomb of some Musclmtin saint, situate on 
an eminence. Below it, however, appeared a most remarkable 
insulated rock, and as Mr. Morier observes, “with excavated 
“cluuiibers, one of which has an ornamented front,” (Tray,. 
Vol. I. p. 343). The sudden intrusion here' of many surly 
Turks, embarrassed me so much that it was not without 
difficulty I made, whilst riding by it, an imperfect sketch 
(See PI. LXXIX) of this extraordinary monument, which, 
according to our Suruji , (the guide or post boy accompanying 
travellers in Turkey from one stage to another) was a wor,fc 
of the early Christians. Its principal door or window, visible, 
from the road, seemed to be nine or ten feet above the ground* 
The ruins which J mentioned before, are probably those no-? 
ticed in 1807 by the ingenious M. deGardane, as the remains 
of a chapel where Saint John Chrysostom preached, and 
where also he is said to have died( 61 ); although, according to 
a tradition preserved among the Christians of this cpuijfry 
about the year 1()6’5, when Tavernier passed through here, 



0 1 ) u A utie lieue (de Toeat) est une chapelle en ruine ou pr^rhoit St. Jean Gfcry* 
u sost6me: on dit cjiTil y 'est niort.” Journal d'tiu Vdyage dans la Turquie tf'Asie; et 
la Perse, &c. p. 14, ^Paris, 1G00J. * 
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the excavated rock had served that Saint both as an oratorv 
and a bed-chamber^ 6 *). From the 17th mile, the river which 
waters ToMt, (and, as it thence proceeds to Amasiah, must be 
the Iris of Strabo* and Pliny), ran sometimes very close on 
our left, until the 27th, when we crossed (on horseback) its 
stream, now in few places above two feet deep, but evidently 
liable at certain seasons to considerable augmentation. We 
afterwards saw that it flowed under a good stone bridge 
of four or five arches, near Tok/it, on entering which we passed 
an extensive Armenian cemetery; and we alighted about one 
o’clock, having performed (more expeditiously than usual) 
in seven hours, a journey of 29 or perhaps 30 miles; but our 
baggage did not arrive until evening. The post-house af- 
forded us sufficiently good accommodation with respect to 
lodgings ; and in the abundant market of Tokut we easily 
procured such articles of food as were necessary. 1 replen- 
ished my canteens, (of which the bottles had been empty for 
two or three days) with wine and arrack sold by the Arme- 
nians; and made various other arrangements towards the 
prosecution of my journey, in hopes of continuing it on the 
next morning; but Hassan Agiu', the conductor of our 
baggage, declared that he, at least, could not possibly proceed 
before the thirteenth, as his horses were nearly exhausted 
with fatigue, and all his saddles and harness required a thor- 
ough repair. It was also apprehended, that without two days 
rest, the Prince Regent’s horses might probably sustain some- 
injury. However anxious for the conclusion of this expedi- 
tion, I reconciled rny mind to the proposed delay; resolved 
/to employ the leisure which it would afford me in exploring 
the large and extraordinary city of Toktit, and was laying 
inyself down tranquilly to sleep, at night, when I ascertained, 
from the report of Mustafa and others, a circumstance by 
no means favourable to repose ; the truth of unwelcome news, 
which had been hitherto suppressed or faintly whispered ; for 
it was now acknowledged that the plague not only raged with (**) 

(**) "Les Chmtiensdu pays asscurcnt que cette rot-lie a servi de retraile a St. Jeau 
**'Chryao»t6me, durant son exil : que de cette galerie il presclioitau peuple, et que dans 
" sa petite chambre ti*»voit pour niatelas et pour chevet que le roc mesme, Oul’orm 
“ pratiqufe la place d’tm houime pour se repost-r.” Voyages de J. B.Taveruier, Tome. • 
Impart 1. p. 14, (edition printed after the Paris copy of 1079/ 1‘2 oiq. 
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much malignity at Constantinople, but had already extended! 
its mortal contagion even to Ntcsdr , where, during oar Iasi 
day’s halt, fifteen or sixteen persons had died of its effectsj 
that Tokut our present tncmzel was strongly tainted witlt the 
disease, which had, within the few hours elapsed sinee our 
arrival, proved fatal to many; and that we should find its. 
virulence increasing progressively at every place on our way 
towards the Turkish capital, and at every town and village 
pn the right and left( 63 ). 

The first intelligence that reached me on the 12tb, when, 
awaking after a night of most refreshing sleep, very strongly 
confirmed the rumours above mentioned, Concerning the 
plague; for a person whom we expected to shoe oifr horses 
this morning, sickened of it within two hours, and a womf u 
of his family had just died. According to some indispensable 
arrangements between the Tut&rs, the muleteers, and the post- 
master, the necessity of repairing saddles and harness, and 
various other matters, it was now decided that we sbojfeld 
remain in our present quarters until the evening of the 13th, 
Meanwhile, we were abundantly supplied with fruit, partie.u- 

“ 

Thus I found myself at once surrounded with the dangers of an etfil which seems 
above all others to be object of most general dread. For some miautesim iginatiriii 
was very busy in creating most horrible phantoms, and presented to my viciy the livid 
forms of those who suffered under the loathsome plague in all its stages, from the firsts 
symptom of infection to delirium and death. 1 fancied myself, for/i moment, in tfifc 
situation of those whom cautious or despairing* friends had abandoned to their'fbfe* 
in the situation perhaps equally dreadful of some men, whom a tender wife and afije 
ouate children still continue to attend, however unable to relieve, w hilst the misjcri 
patient almost wishes, though hjs heart sinks at the idea of a last parting look, tbatt 
should consult their own safety by leaving him alone to perish. 1 thought of the 4%" 
tance between home and that spot on which my mattress was now spread, anp wh*«0 
it was very probable, that amongst a crew of sembbarbarians, my earthly ca reef migWi 
within a few days be closed for ever. With all these gloomy notions; and with la perfak 
consciousness of the horrors which threatened me, I solemnly declare thef ftar of (bp 
plague did not for one moment occupy my mind'; on the contrary, entertaining the 
most implicit confidence in that great power which had so often 1 preserved me duWtfg 
times of imminent peril, 1 resolved not to deviate in any respect fromUhe p^inal.plajt 
of my journey, by avoiding the infection, yet that I would neither expose myself Ip jl 
.unnecessarily, nor any 6f my party. It is true that somejtneasiness wasexeited»«Hp|§ 
us by the increasing illness of Mr. Price; but he had been indisposed two or * 
times before, in places perfectly free from contagion;* besides, the symptoms 
affected him were not such us generally indicate the plague; yet whefre this tflj 
disease is concerned, even the slightest head-ache becomes' a 
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larly mulberries and pears; a kind of cherry called kizil jak, 
beautifully red, with a very long stonfe; and melons, but not 
of the finest flavour; we had ice also to cool our wine or water. 
Thisdialt gave me ati opportunity of revising my journal, and 
retouching several sketches.. I purchased some of the copper 
ware for which Tokat is remarkable; especially drinkin a- ves- 
sels, tinned so as to resemble silver, and ornamented'Nvilh 
verses, or other short sentences, very neatly engraved; and I 
‘saw a good specimen of linen manufactured here, and stamped* 
as M ustafa said, in a large and handsome building which 
we had passed (on the left) when entering the city. I was 
enabled, from the commanding situation of the post-house, 
to deliiiea.fe # (as in PI. LXXVIM) the fortified rock that con- 
stitutes the castle of Tokat , and below it, a portion of this 
considerable town, which contains in its narrow streets, many 
excellent houses, and some with fronts of boards, or of wood 
and brick or stone intermixed, tiled roofs, projecting bglco- 
niesjdarkand inconvenient entrances and steep stairs, wearing 
altogether a very antique appearance in the eyes of an Euro- 
pean, although I do not recollect that any were in a state of 
decay. In the rooms of most houses, as might be se<jn from 
tlje butside, there was generally a small window of tarved 
wood-work, o\cr the larger. These were nearly on the same 
plan, however different in dimensions, a$ at^iur khan or inn; 
where, on the carved work of the upper window, paper had 
been pasted, rendered almost transparent by oil or butter, to 
supply the place of glass. This aperture was 16 or 17 inches 
lllgh, and about one foot in width ; immediately under it, pro- 
jected a shelf. The lower window, with wooden cross-bars, 

. but without glass or paper, was in height 3 feet 8 inches, and 
almost two feet wide. Both served to light the same room, 
and. appeared as in PI. LXXIX. Of some houses, the upper 
windows were square, and seemed, in their proportions, to 
equal half of the lower; although light and air were sufficiently 
admitted, those cross-bars, through which even the human 
head could not be protruded, always suggested to me the most, 
unpleasant notions of jealousy, suspicion and imprisonment.*. 
A natural association of ideas induces me to remark, that in 
passing through few Turkish towns did I see women so hand- 
some, yet so slightly veiled and apparently so unrestrained as 

3 a 
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at Tokdt. There were in the post-house two or three fire- 
places, and Iemployetfsome mindtes of my wearisome aboffe 
here, in sketching that of the principal chamber, (See PI. 
LXXIX). It was spacious and lofty ; its uppermost btorder 
reaching to the ceiling, and its ornaments neatly worked in 
that white plaster which the Persians call gutch (^). The 
words appearing in Arabick letteis on each side, aie theses 
i'\\ \j Yd Allah! 6 God! V. Yd Muhammed! O Muhammed!. 
.Tokdt, which according to D’Anville was formerly Berisa, 
served, in the year 1402, as a place of defence fo Ba'vazi'd 
( jui>V) against Taimu'u (%r Taimu r-lano ; the 

Bajazet and Tamerlane of our writers. ^ We leajp from 
Ali Yezdi, that “In the vitfinifipof Sivds (the ancient Se- 
“ baste), several experienced and intelligent persons who per- 
“ fectly knew all the ways of this country, represented to his ' 
“majesty (Taimu'r) that the roads of Tokdt lay through 
“forests and narrow passes, and that Ba'yazi'd, surnamed 
“Ilderim (or the thundercr), had arrived with a powerful 
“and niost Numerous army at Tokdt, and secured a perfect 
« command of the river, and that the patroles, also, |$hd < $ l &6n 
“ those forests above mentioned’^ 3 4 ). But it appeafsjQrbni 
Bedlysi, that in 1475, Tokdt was destroyed by ferocious 
Turkdn plunderers (/U« J£j)> without any respect either for 
the infidel (Clp^tian) or iMuseltnau inhabitants (^Wu** jJK) i 
the town was seton fire, and being chiefly constructed ot Vood 
(uj^s- } \\), “.many thousand books were consumed t>n' 

“ that occasion, with several mosques, colleges, pulpits, altars^ 
&c( 65 ). Tokdt seemed to me a place of much industry aM 
bustle. Kdfilahs (Art) or sets of loaded mules and horses/ 

, 1 y 

Jj* J \}> ) & lJj 3 (^ ( ) 

< ' iV *\j ^CjS. J*i AAAttJitXA* 

c-d iz&jh Jolt ^ i V 

(MS. Tarikh i Taimtir , Book V. ch. 4(i). AjJjj cAjj J j&J JSf j &*£ 

lu this work and in the MS. Hesht Bekitht below quoted, Tokdt is written 
•whilst in my Turkish list of places it is spelt CjUjL. * A 4 

3 0^ j J j* ^ 3 <-**** r 5 ) / ; 

(MS. Hesht Behishi). * % 
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(from 5*or 10 to 100 in a body) passed through it by day and 
iiight. Storks abounded here, blit were not so numerous as 
the ugly carrion vultures. Many Tatar couriers halted at 
the post-house during my residence in-it, on their way to or 
from Constantinople, Baghdad, Arzeriim , Trabezun {^)=) (or 
Trebizond, the ancient Trapezus o’f Ptolemy), and other 
places. The different Piishds throughout the extensive Turk- 
ish Empire, have each an establishment of couriers, with a 
Tatdr A'gdsi at its head; one whom I met hereavas Tatdr 

A'gdsi to the Pasha of Van( ti6 ). 

* 

■ \ _ 4F 

14th. This morning a,t six, having travelled during the 
night about 27 luiles, weUrrived at Turkhdl (Jli/), of winch 
1 sketched the castle built on an extraordinary rock, with 
part of the town below' it (See Pi. LXXVII). Here, the 
post-house or khan being completely occupied by travellers 
and others, we spread our carpets in a stable, close to which 
the river flowed in a course nearly N. W. ; it was called by 
tlie‘ naan who supplied us with fruit, Tokat ermak, or the same 
stpehm^jiat waters Tokat, and runs on to Amdstah. D’Anville 
is df ophnion that Turkhdl represents the ancient Sebastopolis. 

•fV. • • % 

] 5th. At-four in the morning we alighted at a Caravanscra 
named Inabdzdr Khan, alter the neighbouring village of Ina- 
bdzdr or Ingapdzdr where the inhabitants refused to 

admit us into their houses. We had travelled during the 
whole night,' chiefly in a valley between finely wooded hills; 
tjhe river, in some parts, being close to our path. This halt- 
1 ing place was about 24 or 25 miles distant from Turkhdl. 
The Caravanscra seemed a modern structure, spacious and 
well-built, with a plain stone front; in the field adjoining were 
foundations of a ruined edifice, probably the former khan. 


(*} These Tatars generally travel in a canter or moderate gallop; a suruji or post- 
boy accompanies them from one stage to another, and leads back the tired horses; 
and a- servant or guide sometimes follows or precedes them. They are occasionally 
invested with considerable authority ; but too frequently assume much more than their 
due share* Of those whom l saw, the dress, almost uniformly, was-a dull red, or brick- 
coloured cloth coat, trimmed with much yellow tape; the pantaloons were mostly blue; 
and in the girdle each Tdtdr invariably carried at least one pistol, *nd a very long 
knife. TJie top of the cap w as yellow, the rest black. 
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which M. Otter described. (in 1743) as “un vieux Kiervan- 
“ serai,” (Voyages, Tortie II, p. 334). Here we found it dif- 
ficult, for some ljpurs, to procure any food; 67 ). * 

‘ • •* *. 

At sunset, we proceeded over rugged mountains, along pre- 
cipices, or in vallies between masses of stone almost meeting 
above our he<*d$; we saw various water-falls on both sides; 
and three or four miles before we reached A'mdsiah (<L'm,L, 1), 
rode by inimense and perpendicular rocks, close to the road 
on our right. Of these, the face was in some places smooth, 
and according to the Turku who accompanied us, had been 
chiseled by the hand of Ffrha'dC®) ; but I jjavenojt derived 
any confirmation of this tradition from the numerous'manu- 
scripts that celebrate the Persian sculptor’s ingenuity, so con- 
spicuously exercised at Mount Bistituu near Kirmanshah. It 
appears, indeed, that the people of this place have absurdly 
confounded their own territory \\ith the very distant Persian 
scene of Feriia'd’s story, as described in various ronf^ige?; 
and they seem to suppose that an aqueduct or channel, Cut ill 
the rock near Amasinh , was the bed of that stream caltedjhe 
jaw-i-shir ( ^ ^ : >.) or “rivulet of milk which the enaiiiouitsH 
Ff,iui#d caused to flow at Mount Bisut(in> for the gratification* 
of his mistress, the fair *S»i'ri'n( 69 ). This confusion is 
manifest from l^e local tradition noticed by M. Otter, an 

• ‘ * * 

(•*) About one o’clock, a large fowl, alive, several cucumbers, a few eggs, and 
sour milk, were brought from the village. Musa, the huge fat Tatar, 
unsheathed his long knife, and having hastily muttered the Arabick sentence whitifi 
Musclmans repeat before (hey kill an animal for food, beheaded the bird at one blow, 
and, as I thought, with considerable dexterity; but something awkward either lit hjli 
figure or mode of execution, highly amused five or six country girls, who at this tittip^ 
passed by, returning, it was said, from hay-making. Of these, one was pretty, all- 
seemed cheerful, and showed their faces with as little concern as any females of the 
same class in Fraac^ or England* 

( 68 ) The Turks above mentioned bad solicited my permission to join our party for the 
sake of protection; one was a man of very pleasing manners, going transact some 
business at Constantinople for the Mu&ellim or governor of Tofcdt; he travelled pH 
horseback, wore rich and handsome clothes, and was armed with two silver mounted 
pistols. The others, three poor pedestrian i:ud raggedvnafed fellow's, were aiwliyi, 
ready, in return for a piece of bread, a handful of rice, a few onions, or any similar 
trifle, to hold our horses, fetch water, cut wood, kindle fires; or render them*elveV 
useful in any manner. We never had reason to think them dishonest* ‘ ' 

1 ■ ^ * 

(*) An outline of their story may be seen in the “Oriental Collections/' Vol.I.j* 1 
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ingeni^ French traveller, who (in 1743) visited Amteah( 70 ). 
During the last two or three miles we passed by several gardens 
and villas, but.it was still so dark that we could„not discern 
all their beauties. Having entered Amasiati , and advanced 
for at least halt an hour, through long narrow streets, where 
the balconies projecting at each side, almost met at top, we 
established ourselves in the khan or post-house about four 
o’clock on the morning of the Kith, after a journey of 24 or 
25 miles. Here we found a f antis (^yU) or lantern, the light 
ot which enabled us to unpack, and spread our beds on the 
floor, and we enjoyed several hours of sleep, until the day 
became oppressive with such a degree of warmth as I do not 
recol lectio havesuffered even at Isfahan or S/uvdz( 71 ). For 
breakfast, fine bread, good milk, plums and grapes, were 
abundantly provided. A Tatar arrived about noon, who had 
left Constantinople but the sixth day before, and was pro- 
ceeding to Tokut; lie brought very alarming accounts of the 
plague, which now desolated the Turkish capital; and cauti- 
obedAis against any unnecessary delay at Murscv&n (our next 
stage); Mdiere, during his halt of one hour, he had seen five 
bodies carried to the grave, and heard the cries of children 
and lamentations of women in almost every house* The 
plague at Amhsiah had just commenced, and was not yet vio- 
lent*, for, within the last day only four persons had died. I 


• 0 

- v ' r C°) Les gens du pays disent que celte villc a 6t6 appellee Arznsia du nom d’ltne 
^ v *4j>rinCesse. Lon y vok *un long c hemin taille avec des peines infuies dans le roe. 
;** tC^st a ce que Ton pretend, l ouvrage d'tin des lionises forlsde lantiquite nommG 
tp** Jbrhad* Celui ei etant deveim amoureux, dit-on, d'une belle j;.-inces>e nominee 
“Chirin, entrepritu sii demande cet ouvrage immense pour corn! u ire des moutagnes 
des bonnes eaux a Amasia. II avoii presque fiui son ouvrage Iorsque uppreuaut que 
“sa maitresse avoit accordc a un autre, qui n'avoit pas pris taut tie peine, la recompense 

** qtii lui etoit promise, il se cassa la tote avec $a massue." (Voyages, Tome II. p. 334;* 
M. Otter has himself described in a former part of his interesting work (Tome I pp. 
184, 187, $c.), the original scene of these transactions ; and many oilier travellers have 
noticed the statues, the fountains and water-conduit, hollowed in the rock, which are 
still visible *t the Tdki- Bust tin and Mount Bhutan , near Kirmanshah . 

■ ' ' • 

( Tl ) M. de Gardane thus notices the heat of Amfoiah in his rapid but expressive man- 
ner: 44 Amasieest da^s une go/ge e'est un four en etc;” and lie adds, 41 Elle est dominee 
•‘par un Fort b&ti par les Grecs, sur la pointc aigue dun rochcr. Comment y pent- 
“onarriver? Tous Jes Voyageurs devraient £tre dcssinateurs, un crayon seroit plus, 
44 utile qu'une plutoe; un beau dessin feroit iriieux connaitre un pays que tous ces details, 
* topograg|>ique 5 .” Journal d un Voyage, &c, en 1807 and 1808, p % 11&*. 
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did not,.however, explore much of this* ancient and^urious 
city, which stands ^at the foot of immense rocks, high and 
rugged, and.contains some excellent houses( 7 *). T(i£ river is 
here bro^cl, and flowwapidly below the castle, of wfucW from 
the window ofour khan, I made a sketch (See PI. LXXVIII). 
This does not comprehend the river (of which the view was 
intercepted), but shews five extraordinary chambers or recesses 
excavated in the solid rock of the mountain, and strangely 
attributed, (like the works before mentioned) to Feriia'd the 
Persian sculptor; they afforded, as we learn from another 
tradition, places of abode to early Christian saints; and during 
the seventeenth century, to some Muhatyimedan I)etgishes( 73 ). 
For whatever purposes they have served, Wfe are authorized 
in expecting to find on this mountain vestiges of considerable 
antiquity; and whether the excavated chambers delineated 
in my view, were sepulchral monuments, or whether the kings 
of Pontu^were entombed among, the ruined walls appearing 
higher up on the mountain, mightperhapshave been aseer^in- 
ed had circumstances allowed me to examine it more- closely. 
That this rock contained the royal palace and sepulchflb^e 
know from the testimony of Strabo, w ho was himself borfi at 
Amdsi»h about thirty years before* the Christian era( 74 ); 

* v 

( w ) Whilst we sat at>dinner in the post house, I was Surprised by the discharge of a 
cannon fromr the opposite fort, and saw a procession of men and women ascendingjbe 
mountain, a drummer accompanied them, and several musicians uh<fepl%ed on loifd* \ 
toned instruments resembling clarionets. When this party had reaehea the summit, two 
or three mort? discharges of cannon announced, as we in the khan imagined, some great 
and glorious event, and the Tatar who had lately arrived, swore that it must have neeuy* 
a general peace; significantly hinting that he had received private intelligence of this 
circumstance before his departure from Constantinople, on a promise of obserVingyfheJ^ 
must profound secrecy respecting so important a subject, But whilst he was vet 
boasting of his discretion, a man entered the room and assured us that all those rejoio 
lugs were merely to proclaim that a silly Armenian woman, one of his own neighbours, 
bad become a«con vert to the Muhammedan religion; and lie agreed with the Tatar and 
me in thinking, that the occasion scarcely justified such an expenditure of gun powder* 

( 7 *) Tavernier (Voyages, A*c. Tome I. liv. I, p, 10) having mentioned a fine spring 
of water which rises on the middle of the mountain, adds — “et au mfeffte endroit on 
“ voit plusieurs chain bres taillees dans le roc ou quelques Dervif font leur 'demeure/' 

• * ■ : 

( 74 ) He twice takes occasion to style it, with the laudable pride and complacency of 
a native, his own city and country. f< Ajji&attat n/ s Tjfurtpas irarpibos, iroXewa <^vo- 
ruroi/'&c . — ** H h'tiperepa 7roAts,”&e. He describes it as a place of the utmost security* 
the town being in a valley, deep and ample, watered by the river Iris/ IWturc |u<l 
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Amdtjfyih” says the Persian geographer Hamdallah, “had 
“ once been a considerable citv, and was rebuilt by the Sc lta^n - 
“Ala ad di'n Cai Koba'd, of the Seljukian familv( 7i ); it 
“ abounds with vegetables of different kilids, and its ‘climate is 
“ wholesome and pleasant”( 76 ). A table published among the 
works of “Minor Geographers’ V 7 ), describes Amasiah as in 
long. 67-30; lat. 42-0; but Ptolemy informs- us that it is a 
city of the Cappadocian Ponfns, and he places it in long. 
65-SO ; lat. 42-0( 78 ). 1 shall close this account of Amdsiuh by 
noticing a conjecture which would class it among the numer- 
ous cities attributed to Amazonian founders( 79 ). 

$ " * 

We left Amdsiah soon after sunset, and travelled all night 
over a country in general flat, and if I might describe it from 
a view by imperfect light, not very thickly wooded. Having 
performed a journey of 28 or 2.9 miles, at 5 o’clock on the 
morning of the 17th, we halted in a field near tht^roud side, 

* » ♦♦♦«♦«♦«♦«»»♦♦♦»«♦♦*♦♦♦♦«♦♦♦♦»«»«♦♦♦«♦♦♦♦♦♦♦» 

■ ; " . .* - 

a r leeways, combined in a wonderful manner to strengthen and embellish it; and he 
notices the steep and lofty rock which rises from the bank of the river; its do.ible 
summit; *the towers or wall9 which fortified it, atid within them the royal palace and 
monuments of the kings ; “ iv <§£ rw ire pifio\u>rovru> fid<n\ua r z<ttl icat fiatr foewy fxvi\* 
para/' (Lib. xii). f 

( 7S ) This prince, according to the MS TMkh Guztdeh , began his reiun in the year 
CIO $f the Muhummedan era, or 1213 of Christ. But the MS. (Jhronicle entitled Jrh 'tn 
Arj& , informs us that he succeeded his brother Azzadi’n Cai Ka'ii's, in \. H 017 
(A. O. 12*20^, ai#d died of poison administered in a roasted fowl, A. H. 034, or of our 
era, 1230. The historian I*hon dkmi'r dales tins event in the year 030, or A. D. 
1230. See the MS. llheldset al akhbdr . 

^ olrJL*^ 1 I d ( ) 

^ Jfjj s/ ^ 3 AaII) ^ 

(MS. Nozhat al Coiub . ill. ot Hum . 

i 77 ) See fbc*“Longit. ct Latit. quarundam Urbium ex Cod. MS. In Bibliotheca 
*' Joannensium reposito/’ following the M Tab. Geogr. Ulugh Bkig/’ in Hudson s Col- 
lection of Minor Geographers, Vol. ML The name of Atw'tstah, 1 must remark, is there 

erroneously priifted and was perhaps so written in the original Manuscript. 

{”) Ap^««a(no^vKatr T aSoxias)iif-y--pA Ptol. Tab. Urb. Insign, in Hudson's. 
Minor Geogr, Vol. 111. p. 34, 

C*} “Sunt qni et Amasiam, Strabonis patriam, Amazonibus asserarit; quo vindice,. 
“ qtiove njctore, vellem ipsi cxplauarefit.” See Petri Petiti tie Aiuaz*tiibu» Di*»er|». 

Amul Hw, p. 28 i. 
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about a mile from M&rsev6n (Jj-yU); not improbably afccord- 
ing to D’Anville, the ancient Phazemon. Our carpets were 
spread under some fine large walnut trees, near a handsome 
fountain of well-qut stone (See PI. LXXIX), and we resolved 
to avoid the town, which various reports of passengers repre- 
sented to be most deplorably infected with the plague; for 
above sixty persons had died there during the last night, and 
from our halting-place we saw before noon, ten or eleven 
funeral processions^ 80 ). The Persians, however, of my party, 
not so much through any regard to the doctrine of predesti- 
nation, as from an ignorance of danger, (their country being 
fortunately almost always exempt fron^the clreadfU$ plague), 
could scarcely be restrained from going’into the crowded and 
infected b&ztirs of I.ltirseoin; which, according to the .best 
accounts that I could collect, nearly equalled Amasiah rti size 
and population. Yet it must he allowed that much of our 
precautions seemed vain; for after 1- had mounted a horse 
brought to me by the post-master, (and which he had ridden 
from fhe town), this man very coolly acknowledged the| Jie 
was himself at that moment affected by unequivocal symp- 
toms, and that his wife and child were then actually sick of 
the plague. Wc left our halting-placc at six.o’clock in th& 
evening, and being anxious to avoid the town, were conducted 
through a cemetery at one of its corners; a portion which, 
though small, was sufficient to shew how considerable*had 
been the mortality, from a surprising number ofmewly-made 
graves, and the groups of persons wfio mourned, and of . those 
engaged in the interment of bodies. Through this^IrtBfy 
tract (which was not free from an offensive smell), we ur^ 

( M ) l was engaged in copying the inscription on a tablet of while marble over the 
fountain near lrty walnut tree, when a Turk of respectable appearance approached, and 
having tasted the water himself, gave some to his children ; one, a very beautiful girl 
of eight or ten years, was seated ou a small horse, and held on Ifer lap a sleeping infant; 
whilst a boy, four or five years old, rode behiucl her; the father, who«was on foot^ held 
the bridle; he looked pale and dejected; his eyes seemed red from wgcpiiig,or want of 
sleep; and, as one of the Tatars informed me, he had lately lost his wife, the njpther of 
these children, and having sent forward, the day before, his sisHtr and a servant with 
some articles of baggage, was now removing from the scene of his misfortune to a neigh- 
bouring village. During our halt at this place, l beheld many other groups that excited 
much melancholy interest; and an ingenious writer of that class which we dcnotefcjglf 
sentimental, might have found here ample subject for an exertion of sympathy ^ 
display of eloquence, ' * 
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on our horses at full gallop, and skirting circuitously for 
almost two miles, through fields and by-ways, we at length 
arrived on the main road, a little beyond the town. Our 
journey continued during this whole night, the path being 
often in river-beds nearly dry, between high and rugged 
rocks. But I could just perceive in various spots, that* the 
country, by a more favourable light, would have afforded 
many admirable prospects. We passed, about the 23d mile, 
a village called Dingle Husem, reckoned nearly half-way 
between MArseo&n and Osmanjik ; and then, not without fre- 
quent danger of falling, scrambled over the great mountain 
of Thekljr jieli, or Durckli Jieli, where our Tatars amused 
themselves by firing their pistols, to prove the wonderful effects 
of an echo. We descended by the serpentine windings of a 
difficult and rocky path, and halted for some minutes at a 
guard-house, constructed where the mountain ends. In this 
place, as we heard, 25 or 30 armed men were always stationed. 
One of the soldiers offered to prenare for us some coffee, but 
though we had already travelled above 30 miles, I objected 
to dn /delay; and having proceeded 15 or 1(5 more, we alighted 
at Osmanjik soon after 8 on the morning of the 18th. 

Thus a journey of two stages was accomplished with one set 
of horses; as we found it impossible to procure any at the 
intermediate village, which seemed almost totally deserted ; 
many having left it on account of their harvest occupations, 
and others through apprehension of the plague( 81 ). Qsm&njik, 

( #f ; About an hour and a half before the termination of f his morning’s ride, I observed 
on a rising ground close to the road, « ruined edifice, which may have been the tomb 
of some Muselrnan saint, or tt little chapel; near ifs walls, on the outside, -were a few 
graves and several trees, old and small; covered, almost, with shreds of cloth and linen 
rags, fastened on the branches as votive offerings; of these holy trees, so numerous 
throughout Persia, sufficient mention has been already made; 1 had only noticed two 
since my entrance into Turkey, but may have passed many others during our nocturnal 
expeditions. Much corn was brought to Osmanjik in long baskets of an oval form, and 
about four feet and a half high, fixed to an axle with two wheels and a pole, and drawn 
by buffaloes or oSen; light carts of this kind were here very numerous; the country 
afforded abundance of fine osiers for the basket work. Here also, as at many inter- 
mediate places onthe road to Constantinople, were several large wooden wheels, so 
contrived in the river as to raise and distribute water for irrigation by means of pipes 
or conduits. Most of those great wheels produced, as they slowly revolved, a loud, 
and sometimes a creaking noise, like massive iron gates moving on rusty hinges. The 
hollow groauings of those water-wheels I often heard at a considerable distance, which 
however so soffeued the sound, especially in the general stillness of night, that although 
melancholy, it was not to me unpleasant.. 
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which D’Anville supposes to be the ancient Pimolis, is a town 
of extraordinary appearance, at the foot of an immense rock, 
on the summit of which stands a castle; be.low it runsthe noble 
river Kizl ermak (or ancient Ifaly? J, and the view is rendered 
very pleasing by a bridge of fit teen arches, and a fjne sur- 
rounding country, rich iu cultivated plains and well-wooded 
mountains^). -Our way to the post-house led us almost 
round the castle-rock, in which I perceived some rude (proba- 
bly unfinished) excavations; and fancied that they had been 
designed as chambers or recesses, like those of more perfect 
execution at Amfatah. The heat proved excessive at Oamdnjik 
during the day, whilst gnats and fleas incessantly tormented 
us. We left it about ten o’clock, travelled without intermis- 
sion all night, and early on the 19th reached Iidji-Hamzeh 
(A,a*w ^U-), a beautiful hamlet, comprising some cottages 
with excellent gardens; a small bazar or market-place; a 
minttreh or steeple, covered with lead, but appearing in the 
sunshine as ifsilvered ; and the khan orinn. Here we alighted 
after a journey of 25 miles* having passed, by moonlight, a 
steep mountain with some formidable precipices, and enjoyed 
a delightful view of the fine river Kizl- ermak ; winding, almost 
the whole way, on our right, between rocks of stupendous 
height, in some places covered up to the very summits with 
noble forest-trees and a multiplicity of beautiful shrubs, and 
in others crowned with naked fragments of stone, resembling, 
even by gay-light, the ruins of ancient castles. Three miles 
from Osmdnjik we saw the remains of a bridge, which had 
not been strong enough to resist the impetuous current of the 
river, here very deep, and of a muddy colour. At the post- 
house I-was introduced into a spacious room, containing six- 


( W ) As my journal assigns but fifteen arches to the bridge here mentioned, l can- 
not affirm that it is the same which Sulta n Ba'yazi'd Kha'n 
erected in A, H, 1>IB (A. D. 1 512), as we thus learn from the MS. lurikh % Curdutdn ; 
“and at the town of Osmanjik lie constructed on the river Kizl trm&gh a bridge of ^ 
11 nineteen arches ; likewise at the town of Gtveh (or Ktveh ), on the river Sakartah (the " 
“ancient Sagaris or Sangarius) a bridge consisting of fourteen arches; and another of 
“ nineteen arches on the river Kuder { or Guder ), in the territory of SArukhan,” 

j jj AjJLa AjW Jjj j) j3 

tdj> \jj Ail Zoijjjts 
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compartments or boxes of equal size, raised above the floor; 
three on^each side of the general passage; and furnished with 
a fire sufficient for the boiling of coffee and lighting tobacco- 
pipes; every place, at first, seemed to be occupied, but some 
of the Turks, with much solemn civility, resigned one com- 
partment to me; and, after two or three hours sleep, I was 
feasted with grapes, a water-melon and a sweet-melon, besides 
coffee and excellent bread. We had seen, not far from the 
village, a young man whose vacant looks declared him to be 
an idiot, lying on the ground. Aly breakfast was scarcely 
finished when he entered the coffee-room, crawling slowly on 
his hands and feet; having stared and grinned at all about 
him for several minutes, he retired, but moving very rapidly 
in the same manner ; to which, as the post-master informed 
me, he had so lpng habituated himself, although free from any 
corporeal defect or imbecility, that few active men, walking 
upright, could exceed him in celerity ( 03 ). 

We set out from II/rji Ilamxeh in' the evening; our ride at 
first was on the left bank of the Khl ennuk , now shallow, 
though its bed, nearly half a mile wide, proved that the river 
had been both deep and violent at certain seasons, by huge 
masses of rock which it had torn from the ad jacent mountains; 
we crossed this stream after five or six miies, and soon lost 
sight of it altogether ; but a smaller river appeared within an 
hour, on the left. We halted about the 14th mile at a guard- 
house, where some soldiers refreshed us with excellent coffee; 
and at sunrise on the 20th, after a journey of 33 or 34 miles, 
we entered Tosiah (, u^ls), a considerable town, beautifully 
placed among finely-wooded hills, and exhibiting more taper 
mindrehs or steeples of mosques, than many cities exceeding 
it in extent. From the post-house I sketched part of the (**) 


(**) The Turks, who are generally said to entertain a regard, almost religious, for 
persons deprived of reason, treated this poor idiot with much kindness ; he was, it 
appeared, an inoffensive creature; but I have remarked, on two or three occasions 
that some brutal fellows, negrly in a state of nudity, half madmen and half saints, or 
probably, impostors in both characters, extremely disgusted all the respectable Turks 
present by most indecent buffoonery of gesticulation and obscene discourse ; in which 
their reputation of sanctity among the vulgar and ignorant, authorized them to indulge 
with impunity, even before worneu and children in the publick streets. 
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town, with some mindrehs; which were capped with Jteaden- 
covered spires of a shining silvery appearance. After a tre- 
mendous thunder-storm and much vivid lightning, we were* 
induced, by a fallacious gleam of fine weather, to leave Tosiah 
in the evening; but were soon overwhelmed with rain, which 
fell perpendicularly during three hours ; at midnight we rested 
in a guard-house, and were supplied by the soldiers with 
coffee ; we then proceeded under heavier, rain ; but neither 
this, nor the loud peals of thunder, prevented our guide from 
sleeping on his horse; which deviated from the proper road 
and led me, with some others, above three miles before the 
errourwas discovered; this prolongation of our journey, after 
a fatiguing ride in rain and darkness, was extremely unpleas- 
ant; yet enabled me, whilst wandering across the country, to 
view some admirable scenery, with many villages and hamlets 
which, perhaps, few travellers had ever taken the trouble of 
visiting. AVe alighted at Khudjeh Hissar early on 

the 21st, having added, bv our deviation, (j or 7 miles to the 
regular stage of 29 or 30. Here we occupied the coffee-room 
in a good post-house, not attached to any other habitation, 
but near the village bdzdr, which seemed well-furnished. For 
the greater part of this journey, the same river flowed on our 
left which has been mentioned as succeeding to the Kizl 
ertnak , 9 or 10 miles from 'Haji Hamzeh. It seemed to be 
without a name, at least no one from whom 1 inquired knew 
that it had one; but all described its ample bed as sometimes 
replete with water, and often nearly dry; whilst we advanced 
towards the w est, its course appeared directly contrary( w ). 

( M ) In a dark corner of our room (at Khuajch Hissar), partly concealed by the 
raised bench or seat, [ had noticed a cylindrical stone, about three feet high, and one 
foot diametrically broad, with a hollow of six or seven inches at the top, in which coffee 
was frequently pounded during the day, with a ponderous iron pestle. So many Turks 
constantly crowded the room, that i could not, until just before our departure, find a 
favourable opportunity of examining this stone, which might, probably, have been a 
monument of ancieut times; for I had often heard and read (what my own subsequent 
observation confirmed) that the inhabitants of these provinces, where the remains of 
Grecian sculpture are frequently discovered, often apply aappus or altar, the capital 
or the base of a pillar, or any marble fragment of convenie^size and sh pe, to purpose* 
of domestick utility, and most commonly lashion them into mortars for the grinding 
of rice or coffee. The momentary light afforded by a blazing piece of pinewopd, liewl 
close to the cylindrical stone, barely enabled me to ascertain that it bore some rude; 
and faiutiy executed characters. 
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We Jeft Khyajch Hiss'ir at; eight o’clock, by moon-light, 
and travelled 27 or 28 miles on good roads, through a tract 
# of country flat in general, very richly cultivated, and produc- 
ing abundantly rice and wheat, and embellished with many 
beautiful trees; and arrived on the 22d at Kara suren */), 
just as the rising sun yielded us a very pleasing view of the 
mindreh or steeple, towering among the gardens and houses 
of this village. Our party was now augmented by various 
persons who had joined us on the way; all proceeding to 
Istanbul or Constantinople; among them was a dwarf, whom 
I had already seen during our halt near Marsevan ; he was in 
height about four feet five inches, fat, good-humoured, and 
apparently forty years old; the horse which he rode was led 
by one servant, and another followed with his baggage. 
According to M ustafa’s information, this little man, hi Albld 
or priest, from the distant province of Shirvan), had under- 
taken so long a journey with hopes of pleasing the Turkish 
Sultdn, who was now engaged in forming a numerous assem- 
blage of dwarfs, from different countries, some of whom 
entertained the monarch at leisure houus, as reciters of face- 
tious or romantick stories. At Kara suren we were lodged 
.as usual in a room of the post-house, and found not only the 
'persons who attended, but those Turks who frequented it for 
the purposed' drinking coffee and smoking tobacco, ex tremely 
civil and obliging. I might have borne the same testimony 
in favour of those at our last three or four stages^). 


From Kara sdren we proceeded, soon after one o’clock, 
the day being dark and cool, to the village of Kara j alar 
(i*. *i); this was a short stage ; about eleven miles; through 
acountry without trees, but abounding in rice and corn-fields; 
an elevated region and much exposed to snow, on which 
account rude stones, six or seven feet high, had been set up 


in other parts of this count rj , , £ resembling a table, fastened by a 

scattered on the A u r b«y stands on this frame and drive. 

,h,< ™‘ ,i “ i ‘ ri “ * “ ni mim 

the bullocks feel* 
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along the road, at certain intervals, for the direction, §f tra- 
vellers in winter. We passed, during this day, a guard-house 
wherein were stationed some soldiers; they had hoisted a flag, 
on one pole, and on another, within fifty yards, appeared the 
remains of a wretch who had been, impaled alive. I now 
learned that those soldiers were in the service of Chopan 
Oulu, and that from Turkhal to a place beyond Hamdmli, 
(two stages father on our way) the intermediate country was 
governed by this powerful chief, descended from a line of 
ancient princes, 1 had already seen convincing proofs of the 
severity with which Ciiopan Oglu administered justice, in 
the numerous stakes yet bordering the road between Amhslah 
and this guard-house; and which within three years had borne 
the writhing bodies of malefactors. For, according to intel- 
ligence confirmed by many reporters, a Tathr courier on his 
way from Constantinople was robbed whilst asleep, near 
Turkhal, of a richly ornamented dagger and a bag of gold 
coin; the plunderers also murdered his guide; but in conse- 
quence of the rewards offered by Ciiopan Oglu, an Arab 
who happened to witness the transaction, disclosed every 
circumstance; and after a long and diligent inquiry, above 
seventy men who had been actors in the crime or partaker.* 
of the spoil, were impaled alive on as many stakes, driven 
into the ground at certain intervals of one mile and a half or 
two miles between each(' i6 ). Such however was the result of 
this barbarous execution, that from Am&mih to Chargaz, a 
stranger might travel with as much safety as in the mo9t 
civilized countries of Europe. I often found myself alone, 
either ^before or after the party, and sometimes at night in 
lonely situations, such as would have exposed a stranger to 


( w ) In tlie infliction of this most dreadful punishment, (as we learned from some 
soldiers who had attended it) the executioners were instructed so to direct the stakes 
that death might not immediately relieve the criminals from their torture; and various 
anecdotes, almost incredible, were related, concerning the number of hours (whilst 
every moment must have seemed an age) which many of those miserable sufferers 
existed, incessantly calling, but in vain, for water. Impalement was said to be the 
most frequent, yet not the most crifel punishment, iuflicMhby Chop AN Oglu; the 
reader, perhaps, will not easily imagine, nor shall l wountuiis, feelings and my own, by 
attempting to describe any thing more horrible. 
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much risk from robbers, even in England [ tr ). We remained 
all the evening and night of the 22d at Kara jalar. This 
•village, according to local information, was remaikable for 
ducks; a kind of bird which had hitherto seemed rare in (his 
part of Asia, and, ife l have reason to believe, is very little 
known in Persia. 

On the 23d we proceeded to Chargaz , or, as it was also 
called, Cherkes ( 88 ) ; where we alighted at ten o’clock in the 
morning, after a ride of 10 or 11 miles, over a flat country, 
well cultivated, but destitute of frees. We saw some villages 
on both sides, and many corn-fields of considerable extent; 
as we passed by one in which men and women were busily 
reaping, a young lad advanced to the road, and in the middle 
of it propped up a sheaf of wheat among several stones; then 
placed himself beside it, standing respectfully with his hands 
in his girdle, and awaiting, in perfect silence, whatever trifling 
donation we might please to bestow. Some fellows of a very 
different description met us soon after; about twenty soldiers, 
most of whom were intoxicated, and apparentl y much inclin- 
ed to insult us; they fired off several bullets both as we ap- 
proached and passed them, scarcely taking the trouble to 
point their muskets above the level of our heads. Such 
men, as Mustafa assured me, have often killed and wounded 
travellers, without any intention of either murder or robbery, 

( %l ) Chop AN Oglu was firmly persuaded that nothing could be so efficacious as 
liis cruel system, "in suppressing murders and depredations on the highways: jt»<l it was 
said ihat he solicited from his sovereign the government of all Asiatuk Turkey, offering 
to forfeit his head, should he fail to render every province equally secure as the terri- 
tory where he a ready presided, declaring that the terrour inspired by his uame shouid 
so check violence of every kind, that (in words which have been attributed to more 
ancient legislators) “a child or beautifuj woman, decorated with jewels and carrying 
•« a purse of gold, might travel alone from one city to another, through forests or deserts, 
«• by day or bv night, and neither suffer injury nor insult." But the Janizaries of Con- 
stantinople were hostile to this able chief, and his offer was rejected by the grand 
Vazir * One account of Chopan Oglu stated that (hi the jear IBI‘2) he had twenty- 
nine sons and daughter innumerable . 

(“) The Persian geograjflpr, Sa'dek Isfaha'ni, explain*, with sufficient accuracy, 
the orthography of this name ; and tells us that Chargaz is a place of the sixth climate, 
in the territory of Rim; and, by a change of Ihe letter za into tin, is also called Chargaz. 

«Uf, uA/? 3 us** ifj ) ^>j\i <_iK 3 i {if 

MS. Tuhkik al erhti. {V Jp*®- ji ^ {Ai\ j\ t^-»l JAj 
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always imputing the circumstance to fate. Chargaz^jk large 
town, and, as D'Anville supposed, the ancient Carusyw said 
to abound in excellent honey and butter; a fountain, near the 
coffee-room, supplied waler through twelve different spouts. 
I here remarked several houses resembtttag European struc- 
tures, in their raised roofs ; large doors on the outside and 
chimnies. This day the weather was nearly as cool as during 
the month of May in England, and there were heavy showers 
of rain with thunder and vivid lightning. 

At eleven o’clock we set out, by moonlight, and after 20 
miles reaqhed Ilamhmll at five on the 24th. During 

the first 12 or 14milcs our road lay through a flatfish and 
naked country, but afterwards traversed some very rugged 
mountains, and led us'by the side of a river flowing between 
immense banks of steep rocks, and furnishing some beautiful 
scenery; about two hours after midnight we passed a guard- 
house, where ail our shouting, rapping, whistling, and other 
noisy efforts to awaken the soldiers, proved vain. We entered 
Hamamli by a wooden bridge, crossing the river above-men- 
tioned; now an inconsiderable stream, but liable, occasion- 
ally, to great augmentation. Having breakfasted in the best 
of fourteen or fifteen scattered, mean and half-delapidated 
houses, which constitute this town, I explored the remains of 
a magnificent viljp, a spacious fortified mansion, erected not 
many years before by Ha'ji Ahmed Oolu', and partly des- 
troyed within eighteen months. Of this chief, whom yhe 
Turkish government punished as a rebel, I %eard many 
favouifcble anecdotes ; for even his enemies allowed that he 
was eminently brave, benevolent, and hospitable. But hav- 
ing espoused the cause of Chopan Oglu’, to whom the 
grand Vizir was hostile ; and supported the Nizhm-jedid 
(joa*. fUai), or system of European discipline recently intro- 
duced, he became unpopular among the Janizaries of the 
capital, and a general was sent with numerous troops to besiege 
him in his castellated tension, to rain Hamamli and lay, waste 
the adjacent territories. His house suffered much damage 
from one battery of cannon placed on a tapeh or rising groun<J 
above the village ; and from another, yet remaining at the time 
of my visit, beyond the river. Ha'ji Ahmed was shot on 
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a neighbouring hill, and his head cut off by some of the Delis 
or Tuclqeh dragoons. The Janizaries soon after murdered 
his brother at Constantinople, where also his wives and chil- 
dren were detained several months, but had been lately con- 
signed to the friendfy care of C no pan Oglu'. Tlie few 
habitable houses at llaniumli afforded but a scanty - population; 
and the remains of IIa'ji An med's castle or fortified mansion, 
were totally deserted ; although many rooms might still have 
been restored, at very tj-ififtig expense, to their original state. 
I wandered for two hours, perfectly alone, through the various 
apartments, and traced the plan of this spacious edifice, 
which was in some parts bounded by the river, being strongly 
walled and embanked against the impetuosity of winter floods. 
I examined the handsome fountain with its double spout, 
erected, as aTurkish inscription recorded, nineycars before^ 89 ); 
this was in a court not far from the atmeidan, or square allotted 
to equestrian exercises. The kitchen was yet visible, with 
two ample fire-places ;■ the base of one, (over which an arch 
was turned) being 18 feet in length; the other about 10; 
besides which were many lateral stew-holes. Of IIa'ji 
Ahmed’s private bath, the beams were reduced to charcoal, 
but the walls seemed perfect. Whilst ! examined the harem 
or apartments where his women had resided, and the 
adjacent gardens, a sudden shower of rain induced me to 
seek shelter in their bath; a very beautiful sifucture, and but 
slightly damaged ; indeed, from the glqss of novelty and the 
ric^uess of ornament which this chanjbe 1 ’* a nd other parts of 
thelmansiomgpet retained, a person of t|iarm imagination might 
almost have fancied that its former, beauteous tenan#, and 
their unfortunate lord, had but just retired on the appearance 
of a stranger. Su.ch an illusion, however, must have been 
soon dissipated by the solitude and profound silence which 
prevailed throughout the apartments, and by the dreary scene 
of ruin discernible from every door and window. The ad- 
joining mosque was destroyed, but its steeple or mindreh 
seemed, uninjured, although many bulk^s had struck Ihe wall 
within "ft lew inches of its lower part. Two imperfect canjion- 


**•*•*♦♦4 


0*) Anno Hegira 1218 or of our era 1803. The founder’* name appeared as written 
at that time Ul •<>]) Ahmed Za’dkh Ibeahi h A’oha'. 
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balls of stone, which, when entire, had probably cori|ributeci 
to deface the fountain above, described, I found^iiear its 
trough, and have preserved. 

' Soon after nine at night, notwithstar^hng very heavy rain, 
we thought it expedient to leave liamdmti, as a great person- 
age ore. Ins way from Diarbekr was expected, and we appre- 
hended that should lie arrive before our departure, he might 
seize for his own use the posl-hdrs<es assigned to„us. About 
the third mile we passed close by Bounder (jjjJj), a village 
which had been ruined during the time of Ha'ji Ahmed, and 
now comprised only seven or eight inhabited nouses ; at the 
eighth mile we halted and drank coffee at & guard-room, which 
marks the limits of Chopan Oglu's territory ; immediately 
after, we entered a tract oj; country governed by the Pfaha of 
Boli. For some miles near the termination of this stage, a 
river flowed on our left, and the scenery was diversified with 
fine rocks and trees. We alighted about sunrise on the 25th 
at Garedeh (*a *J), distant from Hamdmli 30 miles. The 
* coffee-house, our mantel, being s'ituate in the b&iar , a varfety 
of discordant noises prevented me from enjoying even dhe 
hour’s sleep during the day ; smiths hatm/iefe we ro incessantly 
employed; the town seemed populous, and contained many 
houses mostly constructed of wood. In the evening it w&s 
announced that a Farangiri or European, who had just arrived 
from Constantinople, expressed a desire or seeing me/ I 
found him to be a handsome man, with a fine long beard r he 
' wore |i red greatcoat, and a hairy cap. We Unversed «in 
Italian as well as my frequent involuntary use of Persian words 
would admit; I learned that he was a Neapolitan missionary, 
on his way to Mosul, where he had before resided! that his 
name was Father Raphael; or, as he wrote it on a slip of 
paper at my request, “ Padre llaffaelle Campanile PrefUttidtlfo 
“ M mioni di Mesopotamia e Curdistan;' > and that the plague 
continued to depopulate both Constantinople and Smy rna, 

* m 

We set off at 8; during the first hour and a hfdf rode in 
darkness; then passed a smalHa'ke, (probably one mile long) 
on our left; its borders were triqged with tall reeds. • At 12 
or Id miles, a lake appeared on our right at half a league’s. 
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dis^an^ from the road ; it seemed to be 7 or 8 miles in length, 
and was.called by some peasants whom we met, the Shahangeul 
lake. About the fifteenth -Utile we halted at Shahan Khan, 
among some wooden hovels (orming a kind of cdravanserai ; 
but not discovering%ny person that could supply us with 
refreshments, we proceeded 4 miles farther, passed numerous 
flocks of sheep, and rested at a guard-house, where, a$ usual, 
coffee, was.soon provided. Near this «pot stood a fountain 
of excellent water, orilame^ted with two pillars and an in- 
scription inlong Ar'dbick letters, as well as a few faint glimpses 
of the moon enabled me to discern; and directly over the 
fountain was *r ropin constructed of boards. The last five or 
six milesof our journey lay through a finely cultivated plain; 
and having crossed a river on a wooden bridge, about three 
miles from the town, we arrived by an excellent road, early 
on the 2()th> at Boll distant from Garehdeh about 37 

miles. Of the ancient Greek denomination, a compound 
expressing that this was “ the city of Hadrian fladriano- 
polis, welind but an imperfect resemblance of the latter word 
retained in die modern Turkish name Bolt. The post-house,, 
ofrthis large townatforded very good accommodation; from the 
windows o£ one uoom, could be seen five mind re /is or steeples 
of mosques ; and frofn the same w indows I observed many wo- 
men whose dress seemed to denote opulence and respectable 
rank; and whose faces were beautiful, as I lupl an opportunity 
of'perceiving, before they concealed them under veils on the 
approach of several men[ 1J0 ). We learned in the evening, that 
a. person agotof considerable importance, a Capigi Bds/ti, was « 
expected io arrive during the night, with sixty attendants; 
and that he would require every horse which the post-master 
could fufqish ; to secure some for our own use, it was thought 
advisable that we should set off before the great man’s arrival, 
and; t^is/ consideration, although I had indulged in the hope 

t”) Here I first, remarked very excellent white bread, baked in the form of ling*, so 
large in the open space that a man might put his pm through them, but hot much 
thicker in substance than his* thumb; and here,. as at many places through which we 
had lately passed, .were four-wheeled carts, the basket-bodies being at least ten feet 
long, five high, and at the top or mouth about six teet wide, but not above two at the 
bottom ; this was generally formed of boards; the wheels seemed well-made and were 
furnished with spokes. 
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of enjoying here some hours of refreshing sleep, after sb many 
nocturnal journies, induced me to leave Boli at half past eight 
o’clock. Mr. Morier mentions, that after a ride of six hours 
through the forest beyond Boli, he yrns efftertained in a 
wooden guard-hut by the singing of Ei/Turk, (Travels, Vof. 
I. p. 358). My journal records a similar circumstance, but 
states the distance to be only 8 or 9 miles from BoH to the 
guard-hotise at which we halted. Ifere, while the soldiers 
kindled a blazing fire, round whifch odr, party crowded, some 
smoking their pipes, others sipping coffee, the sound acciden- 
tally produced from a guitar, which hun^ against the wall, 
(strangely associated with sabres, pistols, spears and muskets) 
induced me to ask for the musician ; and a man was introdu- 
ced (one, probably of the guard) whose aspect, appearing 
very grim by fire-light, did not indicate much harmony; he 
played, however, extremely well, and chaunted in aloud tone 
three pleasing Turkish songs( 91 ). After this we entered a 
noble forest that covers an immense mountain called Boh- 
dfigh, and descended during six or seven miles, by a paved, 
but very unpleasant road, through thick groves of most majes- 
tick and beautiful trees; having sometimes on both sides, 
views of delightful lawns formed by the Clearing of w*ood. 
From this we proceeded over a couptr/ nearly flat, (a river 
said to be often almost dried up, appearing in different places 
on our left) to Duzjeh, as is generally pronounced the name 
written both Dftsjeh (*^-y) and Tuzjeh ; where we 

arrived early on fhe 27th- This place may be described as 
distant from Boli about 30 miles, during which, as on former 
stages, I have reason to believe, we passed at night some 
stones exhibiting Greek inscriptions. From the upper floor 
of our post-house, l sketched the greater part of Duzjeh , (as 

(*') One I bad beard at almost every stage between this place and Arzertm; the 

burden was a repetition of the word Aman ((^*0? “ mercy!" Another called to 
my recollection the lines quoted by Lady Mary Wortley Montague? and the third, was 
a series of ^verses commemorating a famous robber named Kara Oglu or KARA 
Owlu, who once rendered himself as formidable in the forest of Boli, as among the 
mountains near Kars, where 1 bad lately seen the ruins of his castle, The song, in 
which the bravery of this popular hero was celebrated, and his death lamented, rei^mr 
l|led much some plaintive Irish airs; and a strong guttural accent was given to the 
interjection, "Oh!” thus occurring at the close of different verses, **Okh Karairf&£L 
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it appears in PI. LXXX), for this village comprised little 
more than a bhzhr or row of shops, (the walls being of wood, 
the roofs of tiles) and a mosque with its mindreh, both of 
wood ; the back of ^.fountain also appears in the view. The 
bazdr was crowded*or several hours by country-people, as 
this (thursday) happened to be the weekly market-day; many 
shops were well-supplied with bread, meat, cheese, tobacco, 
tea, sugar, gun-powde% pipes, locks, combs and paper; with 
abundance of ball-cahridges and flints, very much in de- 
mand, as almost every man carries pistols, and is ready to 
discharge them a> 0 slight provocation, or often for mere 
amusement. This place, it was said, produced a remarkable 
breed of large turkies; we had seen geese and ducks in great 
numbers at the last five or six stages ; these three kinds of 
birds had been reckoned very uncommon in Persia. I 
sketched at Duzjch (See PI. L1X)? a sculptured stone, above 
three feet high and two in diameter, piaced^pver the mouth of 
a well, and much fretted by an iron chain, which served to 
lower the bucket. Here it was deemed necessary, that the 
Prince Regent’s horses should rest for several hours; and we 
recruited ourselves in the spacious post-house, with a whole 
night’s sleep; during which, however, the Capigi Jidshi, whose 
approach had accelerated our departure from a former stage, 
arrived, and seized so many post-horses that we could scarcely 
obtain a sufficient number for our journey; he proceeded 
towards Baghdad , and rumour whispered that his business was 
to decapitate some great man by order of the Turkish Sultan., 

28th. We left Duzjeh at 7 in the morning, and having 
travelled above SO miles under incessant rain, (in a rich and 
beautifhl country, abounding with noble forest-trees) alighted 
at Khandak ( jjJ^) about 4. This small neat town, with two 
mosques and several good shops, seemed half-concealed 
among its luxuriant gardens.. Here the Persian grooms were 
cautioned figainst any altercation with the inhabitants, who, 
although notuneivil towards us, bore the character of extreme 
irascibility every 'man carried arms; and some of them 
boasted that they had killed, not long before, when Askek 
Ku a'n, going as Ambassador to Paris, halted here, one of 
bis servants, whose chief offence, as far as I could learn, was. 
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the circumstance of being a Persian, and of the Shiafy $e cl 
for though equally Muhatnmedans, the Sunni Turks hold in 
abhorrence all who venerate Ali more than Oma r; thinking, 
as Rycatit informs us, that however meritorious it is in the 
sigfht of God, to slay a Christian, “ mucff rather he whp kills 
“ a Persian, shall obtain a reward seventy fold from the foun- 
“ tain of 'justice.'” (Ottoman Empire, 3d. Edit. p. 122). Du- 
ring some days I had remarked an increasing air of insolence, 
and at the same time of foppery aipong’the people, ^specially 
young men who strutted about, each brined and seemid|rly 
encumbered with his large pistols (often sibtjr-rnounted), and 
alohg knife or sword stuck in his sash; the jackets or short 
cloaks being carelessly tossed over one shouldefr; most of them 
affected also to wear the turbans loosely wrapped about their 
heads, after a peculiar fashion; thus equipped, they lounged 
in perfect idleness, l?ut ready to bear a part in any fray, and 
not unwilling to commence one. Many of them, I understood, 
belonged to the marine establishment of galionjis, and this 
explained the various figures of anchors, ships^and fishes, 
rudely scratched or painted by them on the walls and door* 
of houses, and worked as badges on their sleeves( 9 ®). 

29th. We set out from Khandek at seven, and travelled 
through a flat country, thickly wooded, in some places on a 
rough stbue causeway, and in others on plaqks raised two or 
three feet above the general marshy level. About the tenth (**) 


(**) It was said that the inhabitants of ibis region as far as the Kara dengez (jf 
or Black Sea, not distant from Khandek many leagues, were pfpverbially ferocious ; 
and that within thirty years a certain PdsM on account of the frequent robberies and 
murders which they committed, undertook to extirpate the race, and actaaijytalaugli- 
tered considerable numbers both of males and females ; but the destruction was not 
complete; and the present generation has proved still more tierce and turbulent. 
The classical reader will here recollect that in early ages the Black Sea was deno- 
minated by the Greeks Axeinos (A fytvos) or “inhospitable;" not merely on account 
of the excessive cold to which it was exposed, but also, says Strabo, /I ib: vii) from 
“ the cruelly of those tribes resident on its shores, especially the Scythians, who sa* 
“ crificed guests or strangers, devouring their flesh and using their sculls as drinking 
“ cups." t he same Geographer relates that this sea was afterwards called Euxeinot 
or “ hospitable," when the Ionians had erected a city on its coast; Yarepov b’Evfcivoy 
tctKXtur^ai tujv Imviuv evrij TrapaXia iroXiv jcrjjffavniiv; (Lib. vii). But whatever alter- 
ation the name may have undergone, those who inhabit the Southern borders, at least, 
of this sea, appear to retain in a considerable degree the character of their barbarontf 
ancestors. 
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niile,%^ halted under some fine trees close to a wooden 
bridge,. crossing a muddy river, very deep, but not broad; 
here was a man who supplied travellers with coffee and grapes, 
ami sold us a tine large fish just taken out of the neighbouring 
stream.. We then jfVoceeded 11 or 12 miles, through a tfat 
and richly wooded tract, to a long bridge of timber, on which 
we crossed the river Salcaria/t (tsjLe, before described as the 
ancient Sagaris or Sangarius). Of this, the bed seemed to 
exceed a^uarter of a mile in width, but the water now was 
lowfb'unning here in nfearly a N. W. direction. From persons 
stationed on tile bridge, we purchased some rings of bread, 
such as 1 had already seen at Boli. About three miles beyond 
this spot, I observed on the right, a well-constructed bridge 
of stone, with many arches; at each end, small buildings 
were visible;* toll-houses or guard-rooms, as our guide in- 
formed me; but under this handsome structure (a work as- 
cribed to the Genoese), I could not discover any water( 93 ). 
Having proceeded a few miles farther wc came to that noble 
expanse of water, that “most ample lake,” as Pliny described 
what the Turks now call Sbbanjeh geut, or the lake of Sdban 
jeh ( 94 ) ; extending, from east to west, as well as I could judge, 
between 20 and 50 miles; but seemingly not equal in breadth to 
half the length; at some spots it so encroached upon the road 
as to wet our horses feet, and almost touch the bcautilul shrubs 
and lofty trees that clothed and ornamented its banks; th^se 
were in two or three places steep sandy clihs seventy or eighty 
feet high. I tasted t tic water of this lake and found its tiavoui 

♦*♦♦*♦♦•♦♦♦♦•»*♦***♦♦♦♦*»♦*♦♦****'*♦**•♦'»♦*****♦**** 

C*) A strange localdradition thus accounts for the important deficiency. It is said 
that this bridge, (now called Mehennrt Cupri ), was cieded by a great princess three 
or four ktnidrod years ago, over the river Mtkariah; every traveller who passed living: 
obliged to Ray an asper or p/na, the smallest and least valuable I'urkisli coin, being ol 
base metal, -fine day, a holy dervish, who dill nut possess money sntfieient even for 
that inconsiderable toll, was stopped by the guards; lie pleaded extreme poverty, but 
in vain; he promised, if allowed to pass, that he would pray for the person who had 
founded a structure of such utility; this offer was brutally rejected ; the indignant 
dervish struck the bank with a hammer, and the river Sakariah instantly changed Us 
course, and has not since returned In the bridge. 

(**) “ Est in Nieomedt’iisium finibus ampiisdmus laetis,” Ac. See the younger Pliny’s 

letter (Lib x. wrisi. 50) in which be recommends to Hie Emperor Trajan, that a com- 

munication should be opened between this lake ami the sea ; a work which some former 

king, he says, had undertaken, as appeared by the vestiges ot au unfinished canal. 
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unpleasant, (perhaps from the heavy rain which disturb^! the 
bottom), but not saltish, as some Turks had described it. We 
now became sensible of our approach towards a great capital, 
from the number and various classes of travellers passing to 
and fro, and the hundreds of four-wheeled vehicles* each 
drawn by two oxen, and carrying boards and trunks of trees, 
destined for the naval arsenal at Constantinople. We arrived 
at Sdbanjeh having performed a journey of 32 miles 

in about nine hours. The inn (if so may be styled the khtyi), 
afforded us ample room; and in the spacious stables our horses 
were well accommodated; but although therevvasa bazdr or 
market-place, this little village (formerly called Sophon) 
yielded us such a scanty supply of food, that w*e gladly availed 
ourselves of the large fish, already mentioned. JFIere, after I 
lay clown at night, the tones of a sweet, though 'manly voice, 
and of a string-instrument, managed with pleasing taste and 
very delicate execution, induced me to remain awake for a 
considerable time; this musiek, which was mush in the Per- 
sian style, seemed to issue from a house adjoining. Early on 
the 30th, I examined a monumental stone which had attracted 
my notice as we entered Sdbanjeh; and concerning vfchich, 
during the dusk of evening and the rain, my fingers rather 
than my eyes, had ascertained that it bore an inscription. 
This stone was nearly opposite the post-house, and its in- 
scribed face so close to the wall of a barn or stable, fhat tra- 
vellers might easily pass yet not observe it, the three faces 
exposed to the road being perfectly plain. It did not much 
exceed two feet in height, and served as a kind of step from 
which the peasants mounted on their mules jand horses. In 
the sketch ( PI. LI X) I have represented its form, and faithfully 
copied the Greek inscription, -which expresses, that “Arrian, 
“ the son of Doedalsus, died in the forty-eighth year of his age;" 
and concludes with the usuSl valediction, “ fare thee well.” 
Recollecting that Arrian, the celebrated writer, was a native" 
of Bithynia, and governor' of the neighbouring province, 
Cappadocia, I thought it not improbable that he had died at 
Sdbanjeh , and that this stone was his sepulchral monument; 
and as we must feel an interest in every circumstance, however 
trifling, which concerns such a man, who, like his illustrious 
prototype Xenophon, was a philosopher, an historian and « 
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gen&rcff, ; I flattered myself with the belief of having thus dis- 
covered the place of his interment, the number ofhis years, 
apd his father’s name( 95 ), As 1 had reason to complain that on 
some former occasions, ray antiquarian researches were im- 
peded by 4he jealous f>r angry looks of vulgar fellows, suite's 
just to acknowledge here, that I was assisted in examining the 
tain b of Arrian by two Tin ks, whose rich dresses and nu- 
merous attendants announced them to be men of considerable 
r «nkj they, were seated in* the coffee-room, nearly opposite 
thanbonument, which, perceiving that it was bespattered 
with mud, they sent a servant to cleanse and wash. They 
seemed pleased with my copy of the inscription; this they 
gravely pronounced to be in the Faranglci or European cha- 
racter, but expressed some doubts of its antiquity, which I 
was willing to trace back almost seventeen hundred years. 
Farther in the village, and close to a fountain, rvas another 
sfone resembling an ancient altar or pedestal; but it did not 
exhibit any device or inscription. • 

At seven we left Sabanjeh , and reached Tsmid (or Izuicmtd ) 
soon after one; the distance being nearl y 20 miles; the country 
flat an|d ferule, almost a continued grove, abounding especially 
with magnificent oaks. We passed, about half-way, the 
neatly sculptured monuments lately erected over two unfor- 
tunate men of Arzerum, brothers, assassinated here three years 
ago by robbers, who had followed them from Constantinople 
in consequence of an ostentatious display of their money. 
We. met this day several hundred soldiers; they had served six 
months with the Armies, and were now permitted to revisit 
their homes; but they all carried muskets, and, as usual, 
amu$et! themselves and endangered the lives of travellers by 
firing baUs at random in every direction. About the 18th 




+ • > , a 

discovery of Arrian’s monument was slightly noticed in the Classical 
Journal, No. XHI, ( April J8l3)p. 233: and l communicated to the editor of that woilt 
(&* Nd XXXH, p. 304, Dec. 1817) a copy ot the inscription, Al PIANOS AOK 
AAASGV ZHX ETH MH XAIPEy with a remark that AoedaXcrtif or bubaXoos was a 
name of some celebrity, as we learn from Strabo (Lib. XII); iVlemuoii CM* l 
Biblioth.) others, ‘it appears to have been more particularly Bit Ionian ! the first 
IK4cdmed«8 (that king who gave his name to the city of Nieoinedta) was deacemieu, uu 
v tb$ fourth degree from a prince called D^dalsus or Dydalsus. 

^ ” 3 u 
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mile we saw a large village on the right; then rode through a 
small river; soon after crossed it again on a bridge, and pass- 
ing among noble cypress trees, entered a large town, admi- 
rably situate on the side of a mountain, rising with much 
majesty from the sea; and contributing with others, beauti- 
fully wooded, to close a narrow gulf or bay of the Propontis. 
Nicomedia, the ancient Greek name of this city, has been 
corrupted into lz-nicmtd or Ismkl, by a process not 

unusual among the Turks. Nicomedia appears to have been 
nearly the same as Olbia ; and writers of good authority would 
confound it with Astacus, while others deny this identity; 
supposing Astacus a different, though not very distant city, 
from the ruins of which, when destroyed by Lysimachus, 
(about 300 years before Christ), the inhabitants were trans- 
ferred to Nicomediaf 96 ). Whatever monuments of former 
ages still existed here, it was not in my power to examine ; 
but from the accounts of Busbequius, Greldt, Paul Lucas 
and Mr. Dallaway, there is reason to believe them numerous. 
Nothing more than an imperfect Greek inscription, on a stone 
reversed, and some other fragments of sculptured marbles, 
confounded, as usual, by the Turks, in modern buildings, 
attracted my observation as I passed through the streets on 
horseback. That Nicomedia was the pride and metropolis 
of Bithynia, (notwithstanding the pretensions of a rival, 
Nicaea) we learn from Pliny, from Pausanius, from Ammia- 
nus Marcellinus, and from medals; but it appears to have 
suffered many conflagrations; and one alone, (that of the 
year 358, described by Ammianus, lib. xvii) continuing to 
rage during fifty days and nights, must have consumed all that 
was immediately perishable; “quidquid consurni poterat.” 
Yet monuments of marble or of bronze, gems, vases, coins, 
arms, ornaments, and various articles of domestick furniture,’ 
may still remain beneath the mass of ruins formed when this 
city and its suburbs, with all their magnificent edifices, long 
the favourite residence of Emperors, were overthrown by 
that earthquake which caused the conflagration. Respecting* 

(*) See Strab. Lib. XII. c. 15, Ptolem. V. 1 . Paman. V. 12 * Mernnon (apud 
Phot.) Trebell. Poll, (inter Hist. Aug. Script.) Euseb* (Chrou* Canon.) Aimxtlao* 
Marcel. XXII. Salmas. (Plin, Exercit.) D'Anville, &c. 1 * 
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the actual state of Nicomedia, I cart offer but a few obser- 
vations; the town seemed large and very populous; the inha- 
bitants were in general a remarkably handsome race ; the 
faces of some young men and women resembling more 
strongly in their style of beauty the antique Grecian coun- 
tenance than any I had hitherto seen. Tire beggars of both 
sexes and ot all a^es were numerous and most importunate; 
among them must be classed even the well-clothed post- 
master himself; and here the baker’s boys recommended by 
an extraordinary cry their fine white bread made in the form 
of rings, as before described : meat and fruit seemed to abound 
in the market; and we were supplied by the Greeks and 
Armenians with wine which was not unpalatable, and very 
strong arrack. Here 1 first observed the yellow tint of au- 
tumn begin to show itself on the leaves of a majestick and 
beautiful oak that shaded the windows of my room in the 
post-house. 

31st. During our halt this morning, Mustafa and Musa 
the Tatars, and most of the Persians, Turks and Armenians 
that formed my party, commenced by the shaving of heads 
and trimming of beards, their preparations towards making 
a respectable appearance in the great capital which we ex- 
pected to enter within two days; they likewise opened various 
packages, and unfolded their clothes; but it particulaily gra- 
tified rue to witness their arrangements for putting on clean 
inside garments; since there was reason to believe that some 
of them, notwithstanding the excessive heat, had not once 
changed any article of dress during the months of July and 
August. About noon the Tdt/ir Ga no r. Am ( whom 
we had left at Tabriz arrived with despatches from Sir Gore 
Ouseley for Mr. Liston, our Ambassador to the Porte. I 
availed myself of this opportunity and wrote a letter to Mr. 
Morier, the Consul General at Constantinople. In the even- 
ing we proceeded on our journey, and having let t the town 
through a long street where houses, tomb-stones and cypress 
trees appeared on ‘both sides, we approac hed the sea and 
continued to view its unruffled surface, very near on the left, 
for 18 or 20 miles; whilst by the light of innumerable stars, 
shining with more brilliancy than J. had ever remarked, the. 
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finely swelling hills that bounded the bay on its opposite side 
were distinctly visible. We then turned a little among moun- 
tains, and alighted at Gibisah (or Gibijuh as the name 

appears in my list of stages) before five on the mprning of 
September the first. This was a march of 28 or $0 miles ; 
we passed when nearly half way a Caravnmera called Harelc 
Khan which afforded lodgings and coffee; it was said, too, 
that a traveller bringing meat with him, might have it cooked 
at an adjoining shop. This khan was close to the sea ; and 
here we found ourselves among several hundred soldiers, of 
whom most were sleeping on the ground; and many smoking; 
but none of them annoyed us, as others on former occasions, 
by firing bullets at random. We had not enjoyed quite two 
hours sleep in the post-house at Gibisah when Mustafa in- 
formed me that it would be expedient to leave the place .as 
many servants of the Pasha had just arrived, announcing the 
approach of this great personage with above two hundred 
guards and other attendants. I set out accordingly, at nine, 
much regretting that my intention of exploring Gibisah could 
not be accomplished ; for, as this village, although now 
inconsiderable, was the ancient Libijssa , a name but little 
altered beyond the first letter( 9r ) ; we might reasonably ex- 
pect to discover, in or near it, some vestiges of that monu- 
ment which covered or contained the bones of Hannibal, 
We had proceeded but a few miles from Gibisah , when several 
armed men on horseback, with many attendants on foot, ap- 
pealed, escorting some of the Pasha's women, who sat in vehi- 
tdgf resembling the Persian caj/ivahs, already described; but 
these of the Turks were more neatly made and gaily orna- 
mented; they had, besides, the advantage of an awning or 
covering, which shaded the fair travellers from the sun; being 
equally extended over the two baskets or boxes that contained 
their seats. We soon after met an unw ieldy carriage of the 
coach-kind, four-wheeled, richly gilt and painted; this w r as 
drawn by four horses, and as we passed it, l heard through 
the blinds and curtains, the voice of ajoung child and of a* 

O \ remaiked that (he Greeks anti many Tu^ks pronounced the modern name at 
if written Givisah; anti it appears that the ancient name suffered a similar alteration; 
for in the Peutingeriuu Table, we read “ Livista” 
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woman, the favourite or principal wife, as it was said, of the 
Pasha. This great man himself, we saw, in a field near the 
road side, about two miles farther, sitting cross-legged on a 
fine carpet spread in front, but within the shade ot itis tent, 
which was green outside, with various coloured hangings, and 
gilt poles; two long and highly decorated spears being stuck 
in the ground exactly opposite. The Pasha was smoking in 
very solemn stale; his robes were yellow and white; several 
men handsomely dressed stood respectfully before him, and 
many Janizaries, Tatars, and other attendants, were reposing 
in small tents and under the large trees, within forty or fifty- 
yards all around him. It was mentioned to me that he had 
expressed a wish of asking some questions concerning the 
Prince Regent’s horses, from one of the Persian grooms. I 
immediately sent to him Kaui'm LIeig (i_<A ^>f), the princi- 
pal, who satisfied his curiosity. At the ?lh or Bill mile beyond 
Gibisahy&o many Turks were assembled, drinking and washing 
at a fountain of carved stone, that I was not able to examine 
or copy the Greek inscription which it exhibited Wo 
halted a few minutes al Pantile, (the ancient Pantichium) 
beautifully situate on the sea shore. Some remains of sculp- 
tured stones, and foundations of extensive buildings, prove 
that Ibis was once a more considerable town. Having pro- 
ceeded three miles farther, we alighted at Kdrtal (JV^li), a 
large village, (the ancient Curtalimen ) standing like Pantile, 
immediately on a bay of the sea, and distant from Gibisah 15 
or 10’ miles. Here several fishing vessels were anchored close 

( OT ) Having advanced from lliis spot about three miles, we rode by a vineyard on 
our right, and within sixty or seventy yards of some boats on <>nr left, partly aground; 
from one’ of these a shot was disc harged, and the bullet passed between my head and 
James the English groom who was close behind. Looking at the shore whence this shot 
had been tired, 1 perceived a fellow preparing to level his musket at ns, and, as his 
party seemed to consist but of four or live men, my first impulse would have induced 
me to attack them : but Mustafa called out loudly and begged that we might gallop 
on and shelter binselves behind the trees near an old fountain and some tombstones. 
Here I learned from hint and from 'be Survji who attended our post-horses, that this 
part of the aea coast was frequented by a numerous band of robbers; who if pursued 
by a superior force, cseapetl in their boats; that although five or six only liad-shcwn 
themselves, fifteen or perhaps twenty others were lurking near them. Many alroeilies 
were mentioned as having been lately committed by these outlaws ; and Mustafa 
saw about three years before, the bodies of a MustlmA n and an Armcuun Cbnshaq 
whom they had murdered on this spot the day before he passed it. 
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to theliouses. From a window of our khan orinn, 1 delineated 
(as in PI. LXXX) the bay, part of the long street, and the ce- 
metery with its cypresses; for in this country there are not 
many tomb-stones without the melancholy shade of that 
“ Dark tree; still sad when other’s grief is fled, 

“ The only constant mourner o’er the dead!” 
as it is well described by one of our best living poets("). At 
Kdrtal, as at some of our stages during the last hundred miles, 
I heard clocks strike; and found that they did not mark the 
hours according to our mode of computation, but from sunrise 
to sunset; the sound, however, reminded me of Europe and 
of home, and was most grateful to my ear. Many families, it 
was said, had come over from Constantinople to settle here, 
in hopes of avoiding the plague, which now desolated that 
capital. 

On the 2d, we set off soon after three in the morning, and 
having travelled between 1 1 and 12 miles, and passed (but not 
visited) the remains of Chalcedon, on our left, began to enter 
a gloomy avenue of cypress trees and tomb-stones, through 
which we rode above two miles, and arrived before seven 
o’clock at Scutari, as we generally call Iscui/dr This 

large town, lull of the bustle that usually pervades every well 
frequented sea-port, was formerly called Chryxo polls, or the 
“City of Gold,” because, says Dionysius of Byzantium, (as 
quoted by his compatriot Stephanus) here were deposited 
tliose treasures which the Persians, during their government, 
collected from other cities as tributes. Stephanus however, 
adds, that it was more generally supposed to derive its name 
from Chryses, the son of Agamemnon and Chryseis( 100 ). 

{") See Lord Byron's “Giaour,” v. 28(5. The cemeteries of Scutari are described 
by Olivier, as more beautiful than any others in the Turkish empire, “par lenr et endue, 
“ le luxe des tombeaux, Ja hauteur et le rapprochement des arbies,” (Voyages, Tome I. 
p. 75; Paris, an. 9). He adds, that the rich Turks of Constantinople, from a sentiment 
of pride or of piety, prefer to be buried in A^ia. which they regard as a kind of holy 
land, belonging to true believers; whilst 1 lie cemeteries ou the European side are 
destined, they think, to become, on a future day, (like their capital; the property of 
Christian powers, and to be contaminated by the footsteps of infidels. 

( 10 ° ; At ovvortos he o Bvfamoi — 7repi rov ovoparos avrov Cbrysopolis) ra£« KeicXty* 

rathe UpvfTowoXis ws ptev evtoi (f>antv eirt rti$ Wepawv rj yeuouas, fvravSa icotovfievwv rov 
i rpoatovros aito rout* rroXewv %(jvffov rov a$pot<Tfjtov Or he rrXecovf a? ro Xpvacu n <u$0& 
Xgv<np£o$ icat A ya/ie/imos. Steph, Byzaut, m Chrysop, 
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Here, having arrived on the verge of Asia, I gazed with as- 
tonishment and delight at the glorious prospect that presented 
itself on the European shore of the Bosporus; Constantino- 
ple appearing in all its majesty before me, and its suburbs, 
with a long succession of kiosks or summer-houses, gardens, 
palaces, mosques, and cypress groves, extending for many 
miles towards the Black Sea, and forming, with several ships 
of considerable size, and innumerable boats, such a scene as 
far surpassed every idea that I had conceived, although 
prepared, by various descriptions, to expect something won- 
derfully beautiful and sublime. Whilst I enjoyed this view, 
one of the English Ambassador’s Janizaries delivered a 
letter written by Mr. Morier, our Consul General at Con- 
stantinople, in answer to that which I had addressed to him 
from Nicomedia; his account of the plague confirmed even 
the most lamentable reports that had reached us; he informed 
me that his Excellency Mr. Liston, had provided a room for 
my accommodation in the palace at Pera; and he made the 
most obliging offers of his own services. It was, however, 
still uncertain whether a vessel could be here procured which 
might convey at once the Prince Regent’s horses and the 
presents to England ; or whether 1 should find it necessary to 
protract my expedition in Asia as far as Smyrna, or some 
other sea-port. Resolving therefore to lose no further time, 
but consult immediately with the Ambassador, and make 
arrangements respecting the prosecution of my journey, I 
went with Mustafa into a boat, and leaving all the others 
of my party, with the horses and baggage, at Scutari , was 
soon rowed across the Thracian Bosporus, (here about one 
mile and a half wide) and landed in Europe. 



CHAPTER XX. 


Constantinople, Smyrna, and. return to England, 


S OON after eight o’clock (on the morning of September 
2d), I proceeded from the landing place to our Ambassa- 
dor’s palace, and was most politely received by Mr. (now 
the Right Honourable Sir Robert) Liston, who, with his 
Lady, Mr. Ercre the Secretary, Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Turner, 
and other gentlemen of the Embassy, had just sat down 
to breakfast. Here, emerging from an association of two 
months with semi-barbarians, I felt, very acutely, the sud- 
den transition to a slate of polished and refined life; and 
highly enjoyed, alter a long privation of many things which 
some would deem almost necessary, all the European luxuries, 
elegancies and convenieneies jof a princely mansion. Mr. 
Liston’s hospitality was not restricted to me; he ordered that 
d room should be prepared for Mr. Price, who, before noon, 
arrived from Scutari. Stables were provided for the Prince 
Regent’s horses, which, with most of the men who formed my 
party, were brought over from the Asiatick shore in the course 
of a few hours. It was now advised and determined that I 
should await the return of a courier, expected 'within five or 
six days from Smyrna, as his information concerning the 
English ships at that port, might considerably influence my 
proceedings; there not being any chance of obtaining at 
Constantinople a vessel suited to my purposes. The horses, 
besides, required an interval of rest after a tediouS and fatigu- 
ing journey; as for myself, no man was ever blest with more 
perfect health, nor more capable of immediately undertaking 
a new expedition either by land or by sea. According to the 
salutary system generally adopted during a pestilential season 
by the Foreign Ministers and principal Christians resident at, 
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the suburbs of this great capital, the English palace was 
closed against all Turks; nor, without due precaution, was 
the gate ot its outer wall bpe'ned to any person ; those who 
sought admission were fumigated at the porter’s lodge, being 
so placed over a chafing-dish of burning aromaticks^ that the 
smoke might in its ascent pervade their entire dress; even 
the various articles of food necessary for domestick consump- 
tion, vvere not received until they had undergone immersion 
in a large tub of water; from this process, however, I must 
notice the exception of bread ; which, at least when fresh, 
does not, it is said, communicate infection^ 1 ). Whilst 1 resided 
at Constantinople, the number of those who daily fell victims 
to the plague, fluctuated, as local report stated, between one 
thousand and fifteen hundred. But there is reason to believe 
that the horrible account of mortality sometimes compre- 
hended still more;‘and that during certain periods when the 
disease raged with unusual malignancy, the deaths in this 
city amounted within a single day even to two thousand. A 
passage from the work of an able physician and ingenious 
traveller, published since my return to England, is below- 
quoted, in confirmation of this circumstance^). A journey 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦<►♦ 

(*) The plague, which had now continue#! above two months, began, as was said, in 
the district of, Saint Demetri , which it nearly depopulated: then spread itself more 
generally among the Greeks of Galata; next affected the Armenians of that quarter, 
and finally reaching the Turks, (with whom it most frequently commences), the con- 
tagion became universal ; for to these bigotted fatalists, the prevention and the cure 
of this disease w r ere, as usual, matters of equal indifference; and they vainly flattered 
themselves with the hope that its ravages would spontaneously cease on the first day 
of their Ramazan or holy fast, which this year occurred on the 7th of September. 
They superstitiousK remarke d, also, that during a war of several years with the Rus- 
sians, Constantinople h id not suffered from the plague; and that this scourge did not 
afflict the city until peace had been made with those hardy infidels of the north, whom 
they consider as their natural and inveterate enemies. 

<*) “The dreadful destruction which the plague committed at Constantinople during 
** the year 18 12, was at this period (November) at its height. During our stay at 
“ Larissa, the Archbishop received a letter of some credit from that city, in wliieh it 
“was affirmed, that the death* there in the preceding three months, amounted to about 
«* 120,000, and tffat in the month of October, not fewer than 2000 on the average died 
“every day. Some mouths after this time, I had the opportunity of seeing a written 
** document, in which an estimate was given of the mortality at Constantinople and its 
u environs, during the periou from June 18 f2 to the following January. This docu* 
“went, which derived an appearance of accuracy from the minuteness of its details, 
“ stated the total number of deaths to exceed 300,000. There may be exaggeration 
**iu these estimates, but it is at least certain that there are few recorded instances of 
“greater calamity, within the same time and ajnong the same amount of population. 
(Dr. Holland's Travels, p. 265). 
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of some weeks through an infected country had not so fami- 
liarised my mind with the horrors of this disease, as Jo render 
me insensible of its dangers. I had never willingly incurred, 
(although taking but little trouble to avoid), the risk of con- 
tact, by which alone, it is commonly affirmed, the plague can 
be communicated; and I now observed, during many days, 
the same system of seclusion, as the other inmates at the Am- 
bassador’s palace, who quitted its precincts only on short 
and not very frequent excursions, to places supposed free 
from the contagion. Yet in thus secluding myself, I consulted 
rather the feelings of others than my own ; since, respecting 
the plague, I possessed that kind of indifference, which among 
the Turks may be ascribed to fatalism, and which, whether 
caused by a blind confidence in the natural habit or disposi- 
tion of body, or by pious resignation; by constitutional 
boldness or religious hope, has powerfully contributed to 
save many from infection ; has supported others under their 
sufferings, and frequently promoted their recovery, from a 
disease in which tear or despondency is the almost certain 
fore-runner of death( 3 ). Never were even my suspicions ex- 
cited, relative to the actual infection of myself, but on one 
occasion, when, soon after midnight, a noise in the left ear, 
(so loud as to be almost painjul), occasioned, probably, by 
some insect, suddenly awakened me, and continued during 
several minutes, whilst busy recollection suggested that a 
tinkling in that organ was regarded as one symptom of the 
plague. But all suspicion- ceased with the noise; and after a 


( 3 ) The Turks, as Mr. Thornton informs us, "from temperance, from consequent 
“ robustness of constitution, and from firmness of mind, frequently escape after infee- 
•Mion ” (Present State of Turkey, p. 323; 2to Edition, 1807). Yet according to 
another well informed writer, of an hundred persons infected, eight or ten only recover, 
(See “D Ohsson’s Tableau General de P Empire Ottoman/' Tome IV ; p. 380). It is 
however, as Mr. Dal laway affirms, “past contradiction, that one man shall expose 
“ himself to the contact of crowds without precaution, and yet escape the contagion; 
“ whilst another, who has immured himself and been scrupulously careful, shall receive 
“the taint of death from unfolding a letter/' (Constantinople, ancient and modern, p* 
107). In whatever degree habitual temperance may contribute towards a cure, it is 
certain that many persons regard wine and even ardent spirits as excellent preservatives 
from infection. Thus the Tat firs who accompanied me through Asia Minor, on first 
discovering that the plague surrounded us, became loud in recommendation of those 
liquors, and most pertinaciously followed their own prescription, especially in imbibm$ 
copious draughts of strong and fiery arrack; which, however, there was reason tjfit 
doubt, whether they had at any time regarded with much abhorrence. 
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sound sleep of four or five hours, I rose without the slightest 
indisposition of body or alarm of mind. Yet from various 
Well authenticated anecdotes it might be easily proved, that 
less serious causes of apprehension have often produced fatal 
consequences ; for with those whose habits are more than 
commonly susceptible, to fear is the same as to receive the 
contagion of a disease, in which far above every other, the 
imagination operates with surprising influence^). The only 
person belonging to my party who suffered from the plague 
was he who at all times feared it most, Ka ri'm Beig, chief of 
the Persian grooms; an intelligent man, whose recital ofEast- 
ern tales had amused many hours of my nocturnal journies. 
He was of very respectable character, and inoffensive conduct; 
of temperate and even abstemious habits ; but prepossessed 
with most gloomy apprehensions concerning the plague. I 
have myself heard him declare two or three times during our 
expedition through Turkey, that he did not expect ever to 
revisit his native land. A few days after our arrival at Con- 
stantinople, he died, almost in the very act of prayer, having 
just performed his devotions with much religious fervency, 
stretched on the spotted skin of a (j 5 j) or lynx, which had 
occasionally served him as a saddle-cloth and a carpet. 
Mortal infection, it was supposed, had been communicated 
to him on the morning of the second, at Scutari , from the 
keeper of the khan or inn, who served me, as well as him and 
some more of our party, with coffee, which he handed to us 
in china cups, acknowledging cooly, at the same moment, 
that the corpse of a woman, but recently dead of the plague, 
was then lying in the house. Kari'm Beig, during his 
illness, was frequently visited by the other Persians, and by 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦<►♦♦♦♦♦♦#♦♦♦♦ 

( 4 ) Mr, Thornton (as above quoted p. 323) assures us that he know a lady “who 
" f * sickened immediately and died with all the symptons of the plague, cm being iu- 
“ formed that a person, whom she had visited several days before, was dead of that 
“ disorder '—“if the patient/' says Mr. Dullaway, “ droops under the dread of death, 
“that event becomes almost inevitable: nor is there a disease in which the mind exerts 
“ so decided an influence, or the imagination is awakened to so (atal a sense ol danger. ' 
(Constant, p. 107).—“ La cfainte et la contagion sont une mime chose/' says Vanhel- 
tnont, as quoted by Pouquevitle, (Voyage en Moree, <fcc* Tome L p. 40*2), who adds, 
that according to Gaubius, it was doubtful whether those who feared epidemiek main- 
dies Were nbt the only persons exposed to them. “ Gaubius met en doute si les penr- 
“eu* teals m sont pas exposes aux epidemics/' 
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6ne of those plague-doctors, who form a body at Constantinople^ 
more numerous, it would appear, than useful. Although 
man v instances occurred within my own observation, of that 
apathy and neglect of precaution, with which the Turks, in 
general, contemplate the approach of death under the form 
of pestilential disease, yet 1 remarked that on some occasions 
they excluded from their houses* bundles of the garments 
worne by those who had lately expired, and the bedding, 
which it was natural to suppose had been contaminated by 
infection. Some of these things seemed yet sufficiently new 
and serviceable; but most were, old and tattered ; yet, as my 
Turkish companions hinted, there existed wretches so miser- 
ably poor, or so meanly avaricious, as to seize on these dis- 
gusting spoils of the dead, and either sell them for a trifle, or 
apply them to their own personal uses. Of such bundles, 
exposed in corners, or on pillars and stair-cases, many were 
visible one day, when, being on the eve of my departure from 
Constantinople, 1 was induced to perambulate the ancient 
part of this city, by an irresistible desire of viewing, however 
hastily, tire publick objects yet remaining, most worthy of 
an antiquary’s notice. 1 had deferred, as long as was possible 
consistently with the gratification of this desire, to visit the 
infected quarter, where, as various reports informed us, the 
plague more particularly raged with daily increasing viru- 
lence; for it was my intention, had Mr. Liston expressed any 
strong apprehension of dangerous consequences from this 
visit, to absent myself after it from the palace; indeed I should 
not have resumed my place at his hospitable board had even 
a momentary head-ache, or any other sensation of pain* 
however trifling, given the slightest occasion for alarm. 

' \ 

It was early on the thirteenth, when, inone ofthose neatly 
carved and ornamented boats, of which thousands are em- 
ployed almost incessantly, by the inhabitants of this great 
maritime city( 5 ), I crossed that narrow bay or creek of the 
Bosporus which separates 'Pera from Byzantium. My com- 

(*) Grel6t states the number of sail and row-boats continually passing here, at sixteen 

thousand. “ La quantile prodigi'euse de kaics, permes on gondoles.et petits bate*#**, 
** dout le nowbre est esliro£ mouter a seize miiie,” (Voyage, p. 84), 
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panions were Mr. Wood, a gentleman engaged in studying 
the Turkish language, Mustafa the Tatar , and a Janizary 
named Hassan Agha, whom the Ambassador had ordered 
to attend me. From the landing-place we walked up to the 
AtmeidAn or Hippodrome, and viewed the brazen serpents 
and the obelisks; that admirable edifice San eta Sophia , and 
near it a beautif ul fountain resembling a square house of fill i- 
gree work; the vast reservoir or cistern of “a thousand and 
“ one pillars,” as it was styled by ft Greek who kept the key, 
and lamented that the pillars were partly concealed by an 
accumulation of earth and stones, the rubbish of different 
buildings thrown in by the Turks. We saw the gate-way, 
whence, it has been said, was derived the title of “ Sublime 
“ Porte,” and the adjoining edifice, containing the principal 
offices of the Turkish government. We looked at several 
stately and splendid mosques, and entered as far within the 
outer courts of the Seraglio as is generally allowed to strangers. 
But I have not pretended, from my very superficial view, to 
describe those remains of antiquity, nor the edifices above 
barely mentioned. So many ingenious travellers have already 
published minute accounts of Constantinople, that it would 
be unnecessary for me, were 1 qualified, to state paiticulars 
of all those objects. After glance at whatever bore the 
reputation of antiquity, we proceeded to the rope-walk, near 
wffiikl observed several enormous cannon-balls of stone, 
(suenras Rycaut, p. 201, describes as from three feet to forty 
inches in diameter); and rambling through various streets 
and market-places, purchased a few trifling articles. In some 
of the most narrow lanes we met funeral processions ; the 
bodies were carried to the graves (but, as I understood, not 
buried) in wooden coffins. Returning by water, we passed 
along the naval arsenal, where was a large ship of war on the 
stocks; near it lay many other vessels of considerable size, 
but apparently old and much in need of repair. I remarked 
that one of them was named the Niemet-i-Khudti (Ui 
or “Grace of God ;” another Azhder Bahri j-j \ ), the 

Great Serpent or “Dragon of the Sea,” and a third displayed 
the title of Humai Bahri ^U), the “Marine U uniat, or 
“ Royal Eagle of the Ocean like these, also, were some 
ot he r names, entirely compounded of Arabick and Persian* 
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words. The grand Turkish fleet, eleven sail of the line, be- 
sides three or four frigates, all in complete order, and very 
handsome vessels, constructed according to the French or 
English system of naval architecture, I had previously seen, 
lying at anchor near the mouth of the Black Sea, when, on 
the seventh, with several gentlemen of the Embassy, I attended 
Mr. and Mrs. Liston to B dyne dereh (*,j On this 

occasion we embarked in the Ambassador’s state barge at 
Pern, soon after six o’cIock in the morning; and seven Greek 
rowers, of whom the principal was an uncommonly handsome 
man, conducted us along the European side of the Bosporus, 
which, like the opposite Asiatick shore, afforded a succession 
of beautiful and diversified prospects; exhibiting gilded and 
airy kiosks or summer-houses; slender mindrehs; dark groves 
of lolly cypresses, and smiling flower gardens. At length 
the mouth of the Euxine or Black Sea opened on our view, 
and about nine o’clock, having passed near some large ships 
of the Turkish fleet, we landed at Bdyuc dereh, and proceeded 
to the house of M. Jabat, the Spanish minister, where break- 
fast had been provided for us; this repast comprised, among 
various luxuries, that kind of fish which is called in the Turk- 
ish (and, as a gentleman of the company observed, in almost 
every other language) by a name signifying “sword-fish.” 
From the Spanish minister’s, we accompanied Madame 
Jabat, our amiable and accomplished hostess, to the villa of 
M. Italinski, the Russian Envoy, and walked on the terraces 
and in the gardens that embellish this spot, where once resided 
the English Ambassador, Sir Robert Ainslie. We next pro- 
ceeded to visit M. Palin, the Swedish Envoy, an ingenious 
antiquary. Having passed several hours most pleasantly at 
Biiyuc dereh , we again embarked in Mr. Liston’s barge, de- 
scended rapidly with the current of the Bosporus, and returned 
to the palace at Peru, soon after three o’clock. During this 
aquatick excursion we saw many boats conveying the bodies 
of men and women recently dead, to various cemeteries, both 
on the European and the Asiatick shore; over each body ^ 
white sheet was spread; and I remarked' at the head of one 
a cockade, silver and white; from which hung a bunch of 
grapes; others were decorated with grapes andnowert ; these 
as a Turk informed me afterwards, designated yoflng 
ried women or children. 
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A residence of thirteen days at Pera , enabled me to in- 
dulge in perusing or at least turning over, some French and 
English books, published since my departure from Europe; 
the London newspapers also proved highly interesting after 
so long a privation of all intelligence respecting home. Of 
the leisure moments which 1 here enjoyed, a few were spent 
in arranging the loose notes hastily taken during the latter 
part of my journey, and in delineating some remnants of 
Grecian sculpture, lately discovtifed among the stones that 
constituted the foundation of an old stable, near the palace 
in which they were now preserved, (See PI. LIX, fig. 13, 1 4-, 
18 and 19). The circle of our domestick society was occa- 
sionally enlarged by visits from Mr. Morier, the worthy 
Consul General, Mr. Pisani, chief Dragoman, (Tarjem&n 
J**-/ or interpreter), and Mr. (now Sir William) Boughton, 
who, as I most particularly regretted, did not arrive until a 
short time before my departure; this young traveller (already 
mentioned in Vol. T. p. 430) had just completed a most in- 
teresting journey through Syria and Egypt. 

It was at length ascertained on the arrival of a messenger, 
that the Salsetle, an English frigate, had been for some time 
stationed near Smyrna; and, in hopes of obtaining a passage 
in that ship, at least to Malta* (whence opportunities of pro- 
ceeding to England, it was said, frequently occurred), I re- 
solved to delay no longer.* By the obliging assistance of the 
Ambassador and Mr. Morier, all the arrangements necessary 
for my departure were soon effected. A firman was procured, 
signed by the Reis Efihidi, recommending me, in the usual 
manner, to all officers and magistrates; besides which, a letter 
was given more particularly addressed to the governor of 
Mikhulij , and to Kara Osma'n Za'di-ii, one of the most 
powerful chiefs in that part of Asia Minor through which I 
was to pass. A boat was hired sufficiently large to accom- 
modate the Prince Regent’s horses during the passage to 
Mikh&lij , on the Asiatick shore, a navigation seldom exceeding 
ten or twelve hours. The Persian grooms, on the death of 
their fellow-countryman, Karim Beig, had requested per- 
mission, to quit Constantinople immediately, and set out on 
their return to Tabriz. In their place some Greeks and Ai>- 
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menians were engaged to attend the horses ; these, with the 
baggage, and a hamper which Mrs. Liston had kindly filled 
with cold-meat, wine and American spruce beer, were put on 
board during the 14th. Mustafa still continued of my 
party; and, as an additional protector, the Janizary Hassan 
was directed by Mr. Liston to accompany me; the country 
between MikMlij and Smyrna, especially some districts near 
Bergamo , (the ancient Pergamus) being at this time in a dis- 
turbed state. 

14th. We sailed from the TupkMneh (4;U^la or “ artil- 
lery magazine”) soon after eight o’clock ; the evening was 
delightfully mild; our boat glided gently down, midway be- 
tween Europe and Asia; the seraglio, with its domes and 
gardens on our right, and Scutari on the left. We distinctly 
heard, from both sides at once, the solemn and often melo- 
dious voices of the Muezins, resounding, as they called the 
people to prayers, from the minarehs of numerous mosques; 
whilst the lamps that illuminated these buildings, amidst the 
gloom of cypress groves, produced, as the night became dark, 
a most beautiful effect. Our boat’s crew consisted of six or 
seven Greeks, who, as there was but little wind, occasionally 
plied their oars. Thus we crossed the Sea of Marmora or 
the White Sea (formerly called Propontis), and about ten 
o’clock on the 15th entered the river of Mikhalij (gJU=.«). 
Here, although stakes set up to mark certain shallow, spots 
sufficiently indicated the danger, our sailors allowed the vessel 
to run aground ; and we were not relieved from this embar- 
rassing situation, without the assistance of a pilot who came 
to us in a small boat, holding in his hand a red flag. It was 
found expedient to reduce the quantity of our ballast, and 
among the stones and gravel that composed it, I discovered, 
and caused to be immediately thrown overboard, the spotted 
skin (before mentioned) on which Kari'm Beig had Iain 
extended at the moment of his death, and which Some of itty 
party (there was reason to suspect a particular individual); 
although all denied the charge, had appropriated, without 
any regard to the infection that it might communicate. The 
boat was soon drawa up close to the low marshy bank oil 
our right; the horses were after some difficulties landed, wwl* 
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sent forward to MikMlij with Hass an Agha the Janizary, to 
whom 1 had given the Reis Effendi's Jirmdn, that he might 
avail himself of it by procuring good accommodation for us 
at the different stages of our journey. The boat, meanwhile, 
proceeded up the river under easy sail, between banks fringed 
with rushes, but it frequently touched the bottom, and once 
remained immoveable almost an hour, during which the six 
or seven boat-men, of whom some were strong and active, 
talked more than twenty English sailors, in a similar predi- 
cament, yet did not perform as much as two. At length the 
vessel floated, and by means of oars, sails and poles, we ad- 
vanced seven or eight miles, and met at least thirty boats laden 
with melons for the market of Constantinople. We then 
landed near the custom-house, where also was a khan, which 
did not furnish us with horses until after a delay of three or 
four hours. About six o’clock in the evening we left this 
place; rode seven or eight miles through a country, flat and 
prettily, though not thickly wooded ; the river running at our 
left, in some places very close to the road. Wc then crossed 
it on a long wooden bridge, almost two miles from Mik/talij,. 
w hich we entered at nine o’clock by moonlight. The town 
seemed large and clean; the minurehs of several mosques were 
illuminated, and we found good lodgings in a post-house, of 
which the master received us very civilly with the Khksh- 
gddi , or Turkish “ welcome P 

Here, however, many difficulties respecting the necessary 
number of post-horses detained us until eleven o’clock on the 
16‘th, when we commenced our day’s march; within a mile 
and a half we crossed (on a clumsy and dangerous bridge, 
formed of beams), some deep water, perhaps a branch of the 
, main river; near this on the left, wc saw another bridge ot 
stone, but ruined. During ten or twelve miles the country was 
flat and barren ; we then entered on a tract that afforded more 
pleasing prospects; numerous trees, good farm-houses and 
flourishing gardens : close to the road, as usual, or actually 
on it, were many cemeteries: in one ot these I remarked ail. 
iutant’s newly-made grave, distinguished by white rags fast- 
ened to two little twigs stuck into the e^rth at each end. We 
Updfi through a second stream (on which was a large boat) ; 

3 x 
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the water must be here in winter of considerable depth ; soon 
after we alighted at Suserligh (or Suserli ), about seven o’clock 
in the evening, having travelled 23 or 24 miles. The post- 
house furnished excellent grapes and melons; we this clay 
enjoyed, once more, a brilliant Asiatick sky and glowing 
temperature; yet not far from us (on the left), appeared the 
great Keshish Daghi (^b Mount Olympus, crowned 

with elernal snow. 

17th. We mounted at six o’clock; proceeded five miles 
in a S. W. direction among hills of a moderate height, and 
well wooded, chiefly with young or small oaks. About two 
miles farther we found the country more mountainous* and 
the trees less numerous; the road in many places being very 
bad. We met several carts, each with two large wheels, 
creaking most harshly ; when five or six of these vehicles were 
at once withing hearing the noise was intolerably grating. At 
the eighth mile we rode by a spot, where three years before, 
a Tutur courier, employed by the English Consul at Smyrna 
in carrying money to Constantinople, was robbed, and with 
the Suruji or post-boy who accompanied him, murdered and 
thrown into a well. At the 11th mile we passed (leaving it 
on our right) the village of Umar-kiui , in which I counted 
above a hundred and thirty houses, pleasantly situale in a 
valley among hills exhibiting some scattered trees. During 
this morning’s ride, almost every half hour offered us a sup- 
ply of cool and delicious water. About the 12th mile we 
halted for some minutes at a guard-house; then immediately 
entered the “ Dtmir-Kapi’’ or “ iron gate.” This had been 
described as a strait beset with difficulties; but to those 
who have travelled in Persia the rugged and narrow path of 
one mile which constitutes this pass of the “iron gate,” will * 
not seem formidable. Between the 14th and 17th mile, we 
crossed over long and steep hills, slightly wooded with stunt- 
ed trees ; here we suffered from a cold wind ; tke road was 
bad, and we could easily believe that, as one of our com- 
panions affirmed, the scene in winter* must be extremely 
dreary. We soon after descended into a valley, and about 
the niuth hour (for so the Turks reckoned what according to 
my computation was 25 or 2 6 miles) we came, at one o’clock. 
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to Mendchur; a small village low in situation and apparently 
subject to occ asional inundations, as was indicated by vari- 
ous causeways and stepping-stones near it. Here we rode 
through a-river and proceeded along a plain, destitute of trees, 
but, as On the other side, intersected with drains and cause- 
ways, and abounding in small bridges, although now without 
water. Three miles farther we passed Tepeh Kiui, a village 
of which the houses were but few. Its name alludes to a 
considerable te-peh or tutnular mound of earth about one mile 
beyond it. By this my antiquarian curiosjty was excited, 
but Mustafa partly repressed the expectations 1 had formed 
of discovering some illustrious personage’s tomb, when he 
mentioned that this tepeh had probably been raised to sup- 
port the Sanjak tSherif or holy standard, which is generally 
planted on some conspicuous eminence. Yet the Turkish 
banner may have waved here above the ashes of some anci- 
ent hero. A mile from -Tepeh' kiui (and seemingly equi- 
distant from the tepeh itself ) was another small village, of 
which the name as written in my journal, has been acciden- 
tally rendered illegible. Two or three miles farther we 
quitted the plain and rode among hills of gentle ascent, 
clothed with a profusion of trees, lower in general than seemed 
consistent with the thickness of their trunks. Our day’s 
journey of 22 or 23 miles terminated at Chaoush; where, al- 
though the number of houses did not exceed fifteen or sixteen, 
was a Mosque very neatly painted, and resembling more a 
summer villa than a religious edifice. This little village cele- 
brated for the manufacture of opium, was nearly surrounded 
with fields of poppies, which seemed to be favourite objects 
of cultivation in most districts within twenty or thirty miles. 
The walls of a room which I occupied at the post-house here 
exhibited some compartments embellished with gilt and col- 
oured devices in Arabesque and oilier fancy patterns, designed 
with such good taste that even in France or Fngland they 
would not have been deemed inelegant. They were the works 
ofa modern (it was said, I think, of a living) artist, who had 
also employed his pencil in ornamenting the Mosque. 

X ■ 

18th. We set out from Chaoush at six in the morning. 
During the first five miles, our path (inclining chiefly tp the; 
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•S. S. W.) led us among rising grounds wooded with many 
but small trees. We passed between banks of chalk ; and 
white patches visible on several parts of the adjacent hills, 
showed them to be of a similar soil. We met camels.in con* 
siderable numbers laden with goods on their way to Constan- 
tinople ; and, as during the last day's march, I saw numerous 
flocks of sheep and goats, besides oxen. The appearance of 
one man who performed with much diligence his pastoral 
duties, excited for a moment my surprise ; as, instead of a 
shepherd’s crook, he handled a musket, and wore at his girdle 
two pistols and a knife, nearly equal to a common sword in 
length. About the sixth mile we entered a plain, affording 
several good fountains, but neither a house, a tree, nor a river. 
At the twelfth mile some large trees were within view, but the 
general face of thccountry presented a succession of moderate 
hills yielding only underwood. We halted for some moments 
at a guard-house, which derives its name from an adjoining 
spring of excellent water, called by the Turks Arab-cheshmek 
(<uA^- i-jjz) or “Fountain of the Arabs.” From this we pro- 
ceeded through the wood of Manisom, which offers a paved 
road to those who travel in winter, and a simple parallel path, 
for summer, which we preferred. At the Ibth mile our course 
led us through a cemetery, wherein the graves were shaded 
by trees, among which, however, I did not perceive any cy- 
presses. But one of the trees attracted my notice, being what 
the Persians style a “ dirahht-ifazl,” (before described). 
This appeared very old, though small: and bore on its 
branches many hundred rags as votive offerings. At the 19th 
mile, having ascended to a considerable elevation, we enjoyed 
an extensive prospect often, twenty, and perhaps thirty miles, 
over plains and gently swelling eminences, bounded by lofty 
mountains, One hour after we came to Gurjek (or Gurjek ) , 
a town, comprising, (if I counted rightly as we passed through 
it), about an hundred and forty houses. Beyond this we 
advanced a mile, when the accidental fall of two ‘horses loads 
caused us to halt some minutes on a steep hill, and gave (lie 
an opportunity of sketching the town, asln PI.LXXa. Here 
our road became extremely bad, and continued for several 
miles uneven and stony, winding abruptly up and down lotig 
hills. About the 30th mile we enjoyed another extensile 
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view, commanding fertile plains, rising grounds and wooded 
vallies, but wanting a river to embellish the scenery. We 
sm many villages both on right and left; and passed nume- 
rous fountains close to our road,' the intervals between some 
not exceeding two hundred yards. By a causeway paved 
with large stones we at last approached the town o fGalembeh, 
and soon after were glad to repose ourselves there in a com- 
modious khan, having travelled 34 or 35 miles in a direction 
chiefly tending to the S. W. as during our last day’s journey. 
Some advantage now resulted from that letter which the Reis 
Effendi had addressed to Kara Osma n Za'deh, and his 
representatives; for, having seen it, the governor of this place 
immediately sent his servants, who soon furnished my room 
with carpets, cushions and other articles of Asiatick luxury; 
they also supplied me abundantly with melons and delicious 
grapes. I learned that opium was made here, (as at Chaoush ) 
in great quantities, and one of the Tatars hinted that this large 
town contained many families of Armenians, front whom 
strong and good arrack might easily be purchased. As on 
a former occasion, the tones produced by no rude hand from 
a guitar, (so near the khan, though in another house, as to be 
distinctly heard), vibrating in unison with the sweet melody 
of a voice which I was willing to believe feminine, made me 
ample amends for two or three hours want of sleep at night. 
Of the sacred fast called Ramazan (lasting one. month, during 
which, from sunrise to sunset, all sensual gratifications are 
prohibited), eleven days had now elapsed ; it was said, that 
on this occasion the Turks generally solace themselves with 
nocturnal musick. 

19th. We left Galembeh early; passed through a cemetery 
of considerable extent, and at one mile crossed, on horseback, 
a small river; then. proceeded among wooded lulls, and about 
the 7 th mile entered the plain of Kiurkeje or “the forty trees.” 
On this fine expanse were, irregularly scattered, numerous 
farm-houses and cottages, apparently very comfortable habi- 
tations; in the midst of gardens and vineyards, corn-fields 
and cotton-grounds, with innumerable wells and fountains. 
The town of Kiurkeje was visible on our right, situate partly 
On the Side and partly at the foot, of a steep and rocky 
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mountain. It is said that those who inhabit this plain, many 
of whom are Armenians, suffer much in summer from ex- 
cessive heat. Our path conducted us across it, winding 
mostly in the direction of W. S. W. Near the l^,baile we 
ascended chalky hills, the road being covered with dust per- 
fectly white. A few miles farther we saw, on the left, another 
richly cultivated plain with several villages; and at the 20lh 
could discern the town of Ak-hhsar (^La*. jl) or the “White 
Castle/* distant from us on the left, about four or five miles( 6 ). 
Having now advanced, according to my vague computation, 
24 or 25 miles, we alighted in the village of Balija, where 
most of the houses seemed as if newly built; near that, how- 
ever, which was allotted for our accommodation, I perceived 
the marble capital of an ancient column which the Turks had 
hollowed, and now used as a mortar for the pounding of their 
rice and wheat. The foliage originally sculptured on it was 
nearly effaced. In consctptence of a dispute concerning 
post-horses, between the Tatars and principal inhabitants, 
we found it necessary to leave Balija a little before nine at 
night. Proceeding awhile towards the S. S. W. we rode in 
many places on a causeway, made for the convenience of 
those who travel in the times of inundation. At the 4th mile 
we passed through Balarnut , a small, but cheerful-looking 
village. For three or four hours we continued to traverse 
the plain, wearing now in the gloom of night a dreary aspect, 
being; destitute oi trees. About the 18th mile I observed, on 
the right, a tepch or mound, of which the tumular eminence 
was sufficiently conspicuous, from the flatness of the surround- 
ing country ; but on its summit there appeared some remains 
of a stone structure, which the too faint moon-light did not 

(•) This place, the ancieut Thyatira , is styled by Ptolen\y " Metropolis/' “0vare<pa 
ptjrpo7ToXu/’ in his list of Lydian cities, (Lib. V. c. 2). Pliny says it once bore the 
names of Pelopia aud Luhippa; and that it was situate on the river Lyeus: fntus^ 
"er Thyatira alluitnr Lyco, Pelopia aliquando et Euhippa cognomiRata/* (Nat, Hist* 
V. 29>. According to Stephanus Byzantius its most ancient names were Pelopeia and 
Semiramis; Ilf\oTr*ia cac 'leptpayis ; and we learn from Strabo (XIII) that Thyatira* 
inhabited by a Macedonian colony, was styled "the lasf city of the Mysians, (Mv<rw> 
jv), beimr situate in Lydia, on the frontiers of Mysia. It is mentioned in the 
Apocalypse of Saint John (cli. I, v. 11) " what thou seest write ih a book, and send it 
•' unto the si veil churches wWh are in Asia; unto Ephesus, and unto Smyrna, and 
"unto Pergamos, and unto Thyatira, aud unto Sardis, and unto Philadelphia, aud 
" unto Laodicea." 
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enable me to examine. Two miles beyond this spot, we 
passed the village of Tatar! t 5 , leaving it .on our right. At 
length, soon after sunrise, at the 24th or 25th mile, we beheld 
tn& cit^ of M agnis (or Magnisa , as it is generally called), and 
behind a lofty and rugged mountain, that abruptly ter- 
mi'tiates "the vast expanse of plain; and we proceeded along a 
causeway, raised in some places five or six feet above the 
general surface; with arches and cuts for the passage of water, 
at irregular intervals, besides many wooden bridges and step- 
ping stones, necessary during the violent floods, which fre- 
quently approach close to the city walls. There was not, 
however, at this time, any water visible but that flowing in 
the ample river, which we crossed three times on bridges 
formed of planks and boards, supported by piers of stone; 
It was six o’clock on the morning of the 20lh when, after a 
journey from lialija of about thirty miles, we arrived at Mag* 
nisa. In the modern name of this place it is easy to recognise 
the ancient Magnesia; the river which we had crossed was 
formerly called Hermus, and the neighbouring mountain 
Sipylus( 7 ); on which, or among the ruins of an adjacent town 
so denominated, and overthrown by an earthquake, Pau- 
sanias declares that he saw a monument which must have 
been, according to his own expression, “well worthy of in- 
spection;” the reputed sepulchre of Jupiter liimself(°). The 
town seemed to me well peopled and of considerable extent. 
I reckoned twenty-seven mindrehs of mosques ; and observed 
that most of the houses were situate at the foot, some on the 
side of the mountain before mentioned, and that above all, 
several vestiges of a castle with ruined out-works appeared 
on the rock. Fruits of various kinds, especially grapes and 
peaches, abounded in the bazars; but it was said that fever 
and ague, arising from the excessive heat and frequent inun- 
dations, affected, in a remarkable degree, the inhabitants of 

( 7 ) The name of this mountain serves to distinguish the adjacent city from another 
Magnesia, situate on the river Maeandcr; and distant, according to Pliny (Lib, V. 
c. 29) fifteen miles from Ephesus, 

(*) Too be ^eyofievov &io8 re eiveu eat TlXovrove, ibuv tnba ev StirvXw ra<f>os Seat a£iov. 
(Lib, 11. cap 22). Paus«ntus also climbed Mount Sipylus that he might view the 
rock into which >*iobe had been metamorphosed., Tavrrjv rijv rat avro$ ubov 

avtkbvv e* ror ImtvXm' to opo*. (Lib. 1, 21). 
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Magnisa. Yet Ali Yf.zdi, the contemporary of Taimu'r, 
whose history he has composed, and who appears to have 
travelled in this country, describes Maghii sidh (for s$> .Mb 
writes the name) as “situate at the skirt of a mqm dajft ; era 
“running streams affording water of the utmost ptipiy^&nd 
“its air, even in winter, more delightful than the Dream of 
“ spring”( 9 ). That the Sipylene Magnesia was of Amazonian 
origin has been, and not without reason, conjectured by in- 
genious antiquaries, who adduce some rare medals in support 
of their opinion; on this subject! refer my reader to a work 
of much learned and curious rescarch( ,0 )» 

Here w as an excellent inn, if any Turkish khan may be so 
denominated; the best that it had been my lot to occupy 
while in the last. It was a spacious structure, forming a 
regular square, with an open court inside, where a highly 
ornamented fountain in the centre furnished a constant sup- 
ply of water. The chambers were numerous; one was as- 
signed to me on the upper door, where the door of each 
chamber opened from a railed gallery, projecting into the 
square or court, and supported on handsome pillars and 
arches. Between the arches over the colonnade were con- 
structed receptacles, cut with divisions and little entrances, 
for the accommodation of sparrows; as these birds were never 
molested, but on the contrary often fed during the day by 
various good-natured Turks, every compartment was fully 
tenanted. From the window of my room I sketched, (and 
have represented in PI. LXXIX) as much of a neighbouring 
Masjed or mosque, as the roofs of some intermediate houses 


jO ir'l? L5*/ cj 

MS. Hibt. of Taimur, Book V. ch. 55, 

( l0 ) * # Et Magnesiam non desunt qui Amazonibus asserant. Est^utem duplex ejus 
“nominis urbs; una in Aiolide ad Macandrum tiuvium; altera ad Sipylum montem in 
“ Phrygia. Hanc Amazonia niiinus statuunt periti nummorum interpreted/' Ac. See 
“ Perri Petiti de Amazonibus Dissertat/* cap. xxxiv. p. 255; and the engravings of 
medal* w 1 i h he has given, (pp. 266, 267, et seq ) The Abbe Guyon who borrows 
largely from the work of Petit, above quoted, includes Magnesia in the “grand nombfa- 
“ de villeset de lieux qui ont consent la memoire des Amazonts, on qui en ont portA 
“ le nom pour des raisons qui ne sont pas venues jusquM nous/* See M Hhtoire 
Amazones/’ p, 165. 


iU*» j ( 9 ) 
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allowed me to see. The nature of my mission precluding any 
unnecessary delay, or any deviation from the most direct 
M to Smyrna, 1 had already, while at Constantinople, re- 
Tmqii Mig c W dl hopes of visiting Troy ; and now passed within 
a ffe'v^Mgues of Bergamo, the -ancient Pergamus, on my 
right; and, what I should more gladly have examined, the 
celebrated residence of Croesus, and other Lydian sovereigns, 
distant on the left, between thirty and forty miles; a city, of 
which the original name Sardes may be traced in the modern 
Sart. To explore, or at least to inspect the monuments of 
former ages, still visible at that place and its vicinity, had 
long been a favourite object of my wishes, and this desire 
was now rendered more strong, by the accounts of those 
remains, collected from some Turks who seemed well ac- 
quainted with the country, and which confirmed, although 
with much exaggeration, Dr. Chandler’s interesting descrip- 
tion^ 1 )- At Magnisa , as at the last two or three stages, we 
heard very alarming reports of the plague, that still contin- 
ued to afflict the inhabitants of Smyrna. But this intelli- 
gence was not sufficient to interrupt our progress. We set 
off soon after midnight, and proceeded nearly one mile 
through a' cemetery planted with line cypress trees; looking 
back at thecity, 1 pei ceived that numerous lamps illuminating 
the mosques, as usual during the Ramaz/in last, produced, 
although the moon shone brightly, a very pleasing and ex- 
traordinary effect, appearing to great advantage from the 
dark mass of the 'mountain behind them. Along the skirt 
of this (which was on our left) we advanced six or seven 
miles; then ascended some hills; next rode across the deep, 
but now dry channel of a river, between two mountains. 
We again crossed it (abyut the ninth mile) on a bridge of 
stone; then scrambled, by a very stony path, over rugged 

(* 4 ) See liis “Travels in Asia Minor/* chap. LXXV, LXXVIIJ, &c* I know not 
whether that extraordinary tumular monument, which he entitles the ''Barrow of 
V Atyattee'^fatherof Crcesus). has yet been accurately measured, and the result com- 
pared with,! he ny?a 9 u remen t s,gi veil by Herodotus, who mentions some inscriptions that 
remained on its summit in his time, and does not hesitate to class it next after the 
Egyptian and Babytoni >u remains, among the greatest works of antiquity, Ev tpyov 
XoWov fityisrov irnpeytrat \optt rutv rt \tyvirruuv epyutv kui rvy BadwXu/ytwp, e$r cturi$t 
AAvti trittfov Kpolav irarpos onp a, IJerodot: lib, 1, b3* 
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eminences, till near the twelfth mile, we halted at a guard* 
house; an hour after we passed a village called Yakhal Kiui, 
where, near the spacious cemetery, I observed some large 
and stately pine-trees, almost equal, in gloominess»f*J|j|>ear- 
nnce, to the funereal cry presses; at last, from an eleven spot, 
we beheld the city of Smyrna, its picturesque harbour and 
a considerable number of ships; besides many villages in 
every direction. Having traversed, during four or five miles, 
several olive groves, we met near the town a party of Greek 
women, whose singular dress attracted our attention no 
less than their beauty. In various garden-walls and ruined 
buildings, I noticed fragments of sculptured marbles; muti- 
lated bases of columns, and ancient capitals; one stone pre- 
sented a festoon between two heads of beasts, and another 
some Greek letters, which a caravan of camels passing where 
the road was narrow, prevented me from copying. We rode 
through many streets, and about eleven o’clock on the 21st, 
I was received with much politeness by Mr. Werry, the Eng- 
lish Consul General, who caused an apartment to be prepared 
for me in his own house. Here, after a stage of about four 
and twenty miles, I alighted from the forty -seventh post-horse 
that had carried me between Arzer&m and Smyrna; and here 
terminated my travels on the continent of Asia. 

It was the first object of my inquiries to learn, by what 
means I might most speedily obtain a conveyance towards 
England; and on this point, all anxiety was soon removed 
by Captain Henry Hope, who very obligingly consented to 
receive me on board the.Salsette Frigate of 36 guns, which 
he commanded, now at anchor in th§ harbour. The Prince 
Regent’s horses and the heavy bagghge were shipped, and 
every other necessary arrangement made, with all possible 
expedition. The plague still lingered in the town, but had 
lost much of its original virulence. During a residence of six 
days on shore, 1 had the pleasure of meeting seVeral English 
gentlemen, chiefly naval officers, at the Consul’s table; and 
I enjoyed, almost daily, the instructive tind pleasing conver- 
sation of Mr. Renouard, chaplain to the British Factory, who 
had added an extensive knowledge of oriental literature, to 
his multifarious classical attainments. With him I peram- 
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bulated the city, visiting both the quarter inhabited by 
Franks or Christians, and that part more particularly appro- 
priat ed^ o the Musulmans ; I examined, in the cabinet of Mr. 
JBnrg§^$g$eral ancient gold coins, among which was a fine 
Dariek, Rifely found near this place; where, although many 
valuable monuments have already been discovered, it is rea- 
sonable to suppose, that excavations and diligent researches 
would bring to light many others equally interesting; for the 
remote antiquity of Smyrna is indisputable, whether (with 
Stephanus Byzantius) we ascribe its origin to Tantalus (who 
called it NaulochonJ , to Theseus, or to the Amazon whose 
name it still bears, and who was the wife of Theseus, as we 
learn from Herodotus (in vita Homeri); that part, at least, 
styled “the ancient” by Strabo, and described as being twenty 
stadia (about two miles and a half) distant from the “new” 
city, (lib. xiv. 6) which according to Pausanias was founded 
by Alexander, in consequence of a drcam( 12 ). The classical 
name, Smyrna , is corrupted by the Turks into Izmir ; I know 
not that the Eastern writers have preserved any traditions 
respecting the early history of this place. It is described as 
a considerable fortress, rather than a great city, by Sheri k 
ad di'n A li ; indeed, as a double fortress ; for he notices the 
two castles, Izmir Gabrdn (^^ and Izmir Mttsulmdn&n 
((jUUL** separated from each other by a, few hundred 

yards, (the space that a horse usually gallops in one course) 
(^ V-' ; the former a strong hold of the Chris- 

tian infidels; the latter of the Muhammedan true-believers. 
And this Persian biographer of Taimu'r, with whom he was 
contemporary, appears to have visited Smyrna soon after it 
had been partially destroyed by that barbarian conqueror, in 
the year 1402( 13 ). Frtfm this writer, probably, Sa'dek Is- 
faha'ni has borrowed the description which we find in his 

(“) AXtJavSpoi ft 9 <t«X(ir?rov r*)t cf ttfiuiv iroXewr tytvtrooiKitrrit tar’ o^iv oyttparot. 
Pausan. Lib.vii. c. 5. According to Strabo the city was rebuilt or repaired by Anti- 
gottiui and Lysimachus, (Lib. xiv; 6). 

x 1 *) “And to the writer of this history it happened, that during some of bisjournies he 
“passed near Izmir Mutulmdndn,” or that part of Smyrna belonging to the Musulmans. 

dUil jjtJt fejli t s lmL e Jwsjl ijt'ddl jILn! Wl i 

of Taimtar, Book V. cb. 6h. v 
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geographical tables. “ Izmir is a fortress situate on the (salt) 
“ sea, near the confines of Hutu (or Asia Minor). 'I'lio Emi'r 
“ Taimu'r took it from the F ranks or European Christians’^ 1 . 4 ). 

. - 

It would have yielded me much gratification to view the 
ruins of Ephesus, generally known by the name of a Turkish 
town in its vicinity, now reduced to the condition of a mean 
village, Ai/tsaluck (or A i/tsu/c as written by Suer ip 

Ali), distant from Smyrna not much above forty miles. But 
it ivas necessary that I should proceed to England without 
delay, and accordingly, on the 2bth, 1 accompanied Captain 
Hope to the Salsette. The wind, however, not being favour- 
able for our passage through the gulf, we visited Captain 
Clavell in his ship the Orlando (of 36 guns), arrived within a 
few hours from the Adriatick. We then went on board the 
Espoir (of 18 guns) and paid our compliments to Captain 
Milford; this gentleman had lately procured in Egypt many 
valuable remains of antiquity; and by his permission I deli- 
neated one which Plate LIX (fig. 12) represents of the real 
size. After dinner at the Consul’s, Captain Hope and I re- 
turned to the Salsette, 


27th. About noon we sailed out of the bay; and on the 
next morning at ten o’clock anchored opposite Sci£K a large 
town, and capital of the island, anciently named Chios ; the 
paradise of modern Greece, as Dr. Clarke has styled it. Here 
we landed and passed some houses in the town since depo- 
pulated by its brutal and fanatical Turkish rulers. We sailed 
in the evening, and during two or three days enjoyed a most 
delightful navigation among islandkgf which every spot is 
classick ground: Samos, Delos, Mikehe, Tinos, Paros, Milo, 
Cerigo, the ancient Cythera, and many others. The Morea, 
also, presented itself to our view, the sun setting finely on its 
coast ; and Malta, though at w considerable distance. We 
sailed so near to Sicily that Girgenti was plainly visible; and 
(on the 7th of October) Sardinia was insight. On the lt)th 
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we approached within a mile of George-town in Minorca, 
where some fresh provisions were obtained ; on the 12th we 
saw the French coast and joined the grand fleet (thirteen 
ships j[|jphe line, five being three deckers) under Sir Edward 
Pellet (now Lord Exmouth) blockading the French fleet off 
Toulon ; having been honoured by an invitation from the 
Admiral, Captain Hope and 1 dined with him on board his 
magnificent ship, the Caledonia of 120 guns, in company 
with Sir Sydney Smith, Admiral Israel Pellcw and several 
other officers of distinction. In the evening we proceeded on 
our voyage; on the 1.9th saw Majorca and Ivifa, and on the 
21st anchored near Alicant, close to Admiral Hollowel’s ship, 
the Malta of 84 guns. On the 22d I went on shore along with 
Captain Shepherd (a gentleman who had come on board the 
Salsetle from the fleet off Toulon) ; we visited the churches 
and other public buildings in Alicant, saw some military 
parades, and many beautiful Spanish ladies. Here was pro- 
cured a supply of straw and provender for the Prince Regent’s, 
horses. We sailed at midnight, and on the 26'th saw the 
African coast, while the high hills of Granada were yet 
within sight. During the course of our voyage from Smyr->l 
na, it seemed to me that the Mediterranean might almost 
have been described as covered with English men of war, for 
we sonj^times spoke on the same day with two or three; from 
the class of ten gun sloops, to large frigates of heavy metal 
or ships of the line. On the 30th we enjoyed a distant view of 
Ape’s hill on the Barbary shore, also of Ceuta and Tetuan 
and even of Gibraltar. On thc31stl went with Captain Hope 
in his boat, up the river of Tetuan, landed below a square 
fort or castle; and walked to the Custom-house : Tetuan, 
at a distance, seeme<J»rto be a considerable town. We saw 
many tall stout negro slaves, and some women mounted on 
mules and asses, and muffled in dirty-looking mantles or 
sheet's; they wore very large whitish hats : at four we returned 
to the ship,* and (Nov. 1st) anchored oft' Gibraltar, where 
Captain Hope and I dined with Commissioner Frazer, at his. 
residence, which combined, in as high a degree as the barren 
*rock would admit, all the conveniencies and luxuries of a 
town mansion, with the beauty and seclusion of a rural seat. 
Ke&t day I visited the batteries, galleries, Spanish church* 
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and other objects worthy of notice; and on board the ship 
of Commodore Penrose saw some interesting remains of 
antiquity discovered by that gentleman on the site of an- 
cient Carteia. At night we sailed, and in the Bay olffitisray, 
(as throughout the Mediterranean) examined many velsels, 
that from their appeailnce might have been supposed be- 
longing to the enemy; indeed, the Salse'tte chased, indis- 
criminately, every ship that did not, by means of signals, 
prove itself most unequivocally to be English; but it was 
reserved for Captain Hope to distinguish himself in another 
frigate, the Endymion. At last, early on the thirteenth, we 
saw the British coast, and at the same time a three-masted 
French privateer, (the Mercure, formerly the Marie Louise, 
of Cherbourg, carrying sixteen guns and seventy men), which 
after a chase of some hours we brought into Portsmouth; 
where, on the fourteenth, I landed, having been absent from 
England two years and nearly four months. 
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No. I. 

References to Plate LIX ( Miscellaneous Antiques J. 

N OS. 1 and 2. Medals (probably) flf Kiiusiiau or Clios 
roes, See p. 198. No. 3. Medal of Aradus; p. 409 
No. 4. Medal of Ariarathes, p. 442. No. 5. Egyptian de 
vices, on a red carnelion of the same size; it is perforatec 
longitudinally, and injured on one side. No. 6'. A fact 
represented of the real size, rudely formed from a flesh-col- 
oured agate-onyx, mounted in silver; the artist, in making 
the eye, has availed 'himself of a natural circle, white, with 
a blackish spot in the middle. This was found in Egypt. 
Nos. 7, 8 and 9> Sardonyx seals, with Persian devices; they 
are all of the same form as No. 18 a, in Plate XXI, (Vol. 1). 
Respecting the regal personage, the monsters whom he pow- 
erfully holds, and thjLMithraick globe, appearing on No. 7* 
see Vol. I. p. 432 ; iRPfor the Lion arid Bull of No. 8, see 
Vol. I. p. 438. The horse of No. 9 is winged like other 
creatures of real or imaginary forms, delineated in PI. XXI, 
Vol. I. No. 10. Flat seal of a blue opaque stone with whitish 
specks; the head is Persian, and the inscription Pahlavi. 
No. .11. Red carnelion; a Persian head with Pahlavi letters. 
No. 12Mn p. 5401’alluded to this beautiful ornament, which. 
Captain Mitford had brought from Egypt, and obligingly 
permitted me to delineate. It was found in the ear of a 
santamy ; and here appears of the real size; it is of the purest 
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gold, and flexible as if made of lead ; so that the pointed 
extremity may, with perfect ease, be occasionally released 
from a little hook or catch that serves to connect it with the 
head. No. 13. Mutilated figure of white marbUp|&bout 
eighteen inches high, jj&ee p. 527). No. 14. Head/ also of 
white marble, and of tire natural size, (See p. 527). No. 15. 
Haematite; found in Egypt. No. 16‘. See p. 509. No. 17i 
Tomb of Arrian ; See p. 512. No. 18. One of the sculptures 
found at Pera; See p. 527. An urn from one solid piece of 
white marble; its extreme height 18 inches, and its circum- 
ference (at the inscription) 32 inches. No. 19 shows its form. 


No. II. 

Persian Pictures in Plate LXI explained. 

m . > 

O F this plate, the three uppermost figures are redtjeed 
from pictures, executed on distinct squares of thick 
? paper or pasteboard, differing in size, and regarded as pro- 
ductions of the me! Persian school, far excelling in delicacy 
of pencil, softness of colouring, and even in drawing, such 
as it is, the laboured and gaudy works of modern artists, 
(See pp. 68, 69, 70). The first represents a female, whose 
drapery and head-dress, particularly the golden crescent on 
her forehead, correspond to many figures of dancing and 
singing girls, in manuscripts illuminated between two anti 
three hundred years ago; she holds in her hand the deff (uJa) 
or duireh (^b), a kind of tambourine, . The second is one of 
those effeminate Georgian youthsJ&J|f favourite pages or 
attendants of great men ; he smokes tlie kaledn or water-pipe, 
so often mentioned ; this picture is at least an hundred years 
old. The third, said to be a real portrait of some venerable 
personage, holding a book, is executed in a kind 'of pen-and- 
ink drawing, slightly touched with colour in two or three 
plac.es. The fourth and fifth are from oil painting^which , T 
procured at Isfahan; they represent the figures tiearly ofihe 
natural size; and the sixth is from a large picture' on paper; 
all three, executed since the beginning of this present cehtQt^ 
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Uro most accurate representations of the modem female dress; 
and will prove, (according to an observation made in p. 70) 
that Persian beauty does not derive much embellishment from 
any gjSjP 8 of drapery. Sitting at home (as in fig. 4 and fig. 
5), tlrelTuiies are supposed to have laM aside the didder 0-V)> 
that veil or sheet which envelopes their persons when they 
go forth from the house, either on foot or on horseback; a 
small space being left open, just above the nose, that they 
may be enabled to see their way, The painter generally 
introduces a black or white cat, a parrot, a vase containing 
flowers, or fruit, to fill his canvass. In fig. 5, the lady plays 
on a guitar called seht/ireh (,p ju “three stringed”); and 
before her is a Ichdnc/ieh (<uj^) or tray, with pomegranates, 
plums, pistachia nuts, white mulberries and sherbet; the 
bowls and plates are of fine porcelain, and sugar is seen in a 
little glass vessel resembling some of our common salt-cellars; 
on the plums some snow is laid; a metallick preparation used 
as paint gives an appearance of real gold to the tray ; it shows 
that the cushion is of a most rich brocade, and the cat’s 
staring eyes are also golden. The lady’s dress, except her. 
inner garment, is wholly composed of sh^jvls ; in her hair is* 
an ornament of emeralds, pearls and rubies; the same jewels 
constitute those bazti, bands (juujjV) which encompass her arms, 
and they decorate the lower part of her pantaloons or trow- 
sers. The eyebrows of those ladies are tinged with black, 
and appear ,as if united; the eyelashes are also blackened 
with a composition called surmeh (<u,-l; the hands and soles 
of the feet are stained (with hinnd ) of a reddish or orange 
colour. Some plaits of the black hair descend below the 
knee. 


No. III. 

Caspian Strait. 

r • 

A Rt!?ERENCE is made (in p. 224) to this Appendix, 
Concerning the narrow valley or strait, ot which Pliny 
tas noticed some remarkable circumstances, and which many 
Greek and Roman authors have used as a central [mint in* 

4n 
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their calculations of distances, calling it the “ Caspian Gates,** 
(n«X«< K^oxtcu, Pylce or Porta; Caspice). By several eminent 
geographers, the position of this strait has been fixgd at a 
pass near Khudr ow* which in name and general desptlption 
seems to indicate, unequivocally, the ancient ( Kfioara ) 
Choara of Pliny. This pass is placed by Major Rennell 
about fifty miles eastward of Rai or Rages, (Geogr. of Hero- 
dot. p. 174). The Baron de Ste. Croix, and M. Barbid du 
Bocage, regard it as a defile which has Khudr at one extre- 
mity, and I'iruzkuh at the other, (Examen des Hist. d'Alex- 
andre, pp. 6 ‘ 90 ,- 862; 2de edit). Olivier says that one 
entrance of this strait is at Guilas, a village ten leagues east- 
ward of Teh 'dn; the other begins at Mahalleh bcigh, ten or 
twelve leagues to the south-east; both terminating at Firtiz- 
Icdh; but, adds he, the traveller, before his arrival at Hablah- 
rud, will find a pass which leads through vallies into the fine 
elevated plain of Dameghan, (Voyage, ch. vii. Tome V. p^ 
221; Paris 1807 ; oct). Mr. Morier is inclined to regard as 
the Pylce Caspice, a succession of passes, some very narrow 
and others more expanded, called the Ser dereh Khudr , be- 
ginning at the distance of ten farsangs from Rai, in a south- 
eastern direction. (Travels, Vol. II. p. 366). M. Walck- 
enaer, however, a learned member of the French institute, 
justly distinguished for his researches in classical geography, 
declares that the pass of Khudr does not correspond to the 
Caspian strait of the ancients; its position being too remote 
from Rhages (or Rai J, and also contrary to their texts and 
measures; but the Pylce Caspice were situate, he says, more 
northerly, “in the same group of mountains, north-eastward 
“of the ruins of Rhages, near a placQupalled Serbend.” ( See 
a notice of “ W alckenaer on ancient Geography,” in the Clas- 
sical Journal, p. 259, No. XXXII, Dec. 1817). It can 
scarcely be doubted that this is the village which appears in 
my journal, p. 325, and in the third map, as Sefbetiddn, for 
such was the name given to it by persons on the spot, and so 
it was written for me (^’juu-,) by a native of Tehrdn , though 
by many pronounced Serbendoon or Serbendoun, (according 
to an affected mode of accenting the letters dn often noti- 
ced in this work), the Serbendodm of M. Duprfc, (Voyages ep 
Perse, Tome II. p. 498). It is equally certain that the Quit# 
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of M. Olivier, above mentioned, is the place which I have 
called Gil&rd in p. 335, where Pietro della Valle is quoted, 
styling it “ Ghilas or G hilar dd Although sudfan object did 
not present itself to my view, either at Gilard or at Serbenddn , 
yet, asttie neighbouring country abounds with narrow passes 
or tangs, it is highly probable that ne&r those villages may be 
found, between rocks or mountains, some chasm, one extre- 
mity perhaps of the Caspian strait; if we place its other ex- 
tremity near Khudr , the length of this strait will sufficiently 
coincide with Pliny’s description. He states it to be 38 
miles long (“xxxviii. m. pas.” or “xxviii” according to two 
editions of his Natural History, Lib. vi. c. 14); but for eight 
miles, he says, the way formed by human labour, between 
rocks on each side, is particularly narrow, so as scarcely to 
admit a carl; a rivulet of salt water flows through it, and it 
is so infested with serpents that no one can pass unless in 
winter. It appears from Dionysius Periegetes, (if I rightly 
understand his poetical geography, v. 1037) that the general 
direction of this strait was N. and S. "Eo-erar’ » ftopetjy re Kai e 8 
4t VOTQV tpXjOfJlEVOlO'lV. •’ Pietro della Valle, in lGl8, and Sir Thomas 
Herbert in 1627, passed through a remarkable strait, which 
agrees better with Pliny’s account of the PyUv. or Porta : 
Gaspice than any other defile yet discovered, as far as I have 
been able to ascertain. The Italian traveller, on his way 
northward, proceeded from Siahcuh to Mahallcbdgh, where 
he halted; then entered “a deep and very narrow valley,” 
(uua profonda e angustissima valle), having lofty mountains 
on each side (i monti son semprc althsimi dalle bandc), and in 
some turnings so narrow, that to conduct a litter through it 
was a work of some difficulty and trouble ( die ci dicdefastidio 
per Jar passar la lettiga), and in this valley flowed a rivulet 
of salt water, (Lett. 4. da Ferhabad). Herbert’s quaint de- 
scription must be given entire. “The greater part of this 
** night’s journey was through the bottoms of transected 
“ Taurus, wliose stupendous forehead wets itself in the ayery 
“middle region; the fretum or lane is about forty yards 
“ broad( 1 .), even beldw,and bestrewed with pibbles; either side 


{ , ) Herbert seems to have continued in the main valley; but those difficulties which 
embarrassed the Italian traveller’s litter must have occurred in some lateral chasm or 
ramification through which he was probably conducted, as uttering a shorter road; ; 
perhaps the same, which, according to Fliny, would scarcely admit a carl.. 
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“ is walled with an amazing hill, higher than to reach up at 
“twice shooting; and for eight miles so continues, agreeing 
“ with the rel/flion Pliny and Solinus make of it; a prodigious 
“ passage, whether by art or nature questionable; I, allude it 
“unto nature, God’s handmaid,’’ (Trav. p. 165; edit, of 
3658, and, with some immaterial difference, p. 180 of the 
Sd edit. 1665). Hut, as both Herbert and Della Valle have 
omitted the name of Khuar , it may be asked, on what au- 
thority the defile which they describe should be supposed in 
the vicinity of that place. From a comparison of their res- 
pective routes, it is evident that Herbert, proceeding from 
Siahkiih, halted at the same place which Della Valle called 
M aha 116 bhgh, and near which both entered the mountain 
pass that led them to Hablahrud and Ftruzlctih. Now Ham- 
i ) a r. i , a u , in his Persian geography, proves the identity of 
Khuar will) Alahal/ehbhgh, by the following account of stages* 
between Rai and Samian. Having mentioned that Verbhin 
is six fajrsjangs distant from Uni, he adds: “From Verarnin to 
“ the Rebut or Caravanscra of Kherndrtegin 6 farsangs; thence 
“to Khuar (belonging to Rai, and known by the name of 
“ Mahallch bdgh ) 6 farsangs ; thence to Deh i rtemclc or the 
“ village of salt, 6 farsangs; thence to Ras al Calb or the dog’# 
“head, 6 farsangs; and from that to Semn&n, 4 farsangs”^). 
The names of these stages I have inserted in my third map, 
and shall here give the saipe route as described in the ancient 
MS. Shr al beld&n; “ From Rai to Afridin , one manzil or stage; 
“from Afridin to Kohendeh , one manzil ; from Kohemleh to 
“ Khutir, one manzil; f rom Khuar to the Keriet al Meleh/i or 
“ village of salt, one manzil; f rom Keriet alMelehh to R6s al 
“ Calb or the dog’s head, one manzil; and from Rctsal Calb to 


J \s\>j b‘ ( 2 ) ^ 

(MS. A uzhat al Kulub , chap, of [loads and Stages). jj\ 

That the name ot flat was generally added to Khuar, has been remarked by Abul- 
FEDA and other Eastern Geographers. See the M ^peciniep Geographico Historicum*” 
of Mr. Uylenbroek (p. 70: Lugd. Bat. 102*2), in which this able Orientalist has col- 
lected a mass of interesting information respecting the Persiap province of Irik or 
• Mil. I shall have occasion to notice this work ju another article of the Append!** 
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“ Semndn, one mansil’’^). By this route, in the last century, 
M. Van Mierop travelled from Tehran to Dameghan, pro- 
ceeding in a direction nearly from West to Esflftp). It does 
not appear that he found it necessary to turn off on the left 
at Khudr; neither does his journal, nor do the Eastern works 
which I have cited, indicate any remarkable strait in the 
-vicinity of that place, although they all occasionally notice 
objects of less importance. But, from its position among 
rocks or mountains, the entrance of our Pylce Caspar, like 
many tang s or narrow passes in other parts of Persia, may 
not be visible to the traveller until lie approaches within a 
few hundred }’ards. Of this circumstance my own journies 
afforded numerous proofs; I would therefore suppose that a 
person advancing eastwaid by Van Mierop’s route, (which 
seems, from the manuscripts above quoted, to have been for 
many centuries the common track between Rai and Semndn J 
must pass near, but not through the entrance of that strait, 
described by Herbert and Della Valle as leading northward. 
Why Alexander deviated from the common route it would 
here be superfluous to inquire ; some branch leading eastward 
from the main valley or strait may have been regarded as a 
shorter road to Semndn (and to Dameghan, the ancient Heca- 
tompylos). That he entered the Pylce Caspice on the second 
day of his match from Rages (or Rai), is related by Arrian ; 
rtf bevrtpa be 'eimo irnprfXSe rtov nvXwy” (Lib'. III. 20). On the first 

{j j\ j dj^ ^ ^ j 3 dj XA - H ^ S ( ) 

^ hj* S j dj j< * hj* ^ Si** S 3 dj** — 6 Sy* 

JA* ^ lSj 3 dS* uJo 

Sonic of those name9 appear titered or corrupted in Edrisi's Geography, according 
to the printed Arabic!* text; (dim. iv. sect 7), in which we read, “From Rai to 

•' Maakfl abtid (obi Ja*.*) 12 miles; then to Karcndtn for AfrUlin) 2 1 m. • 

“then to Kohdih (<*0^ for Kohendeh ) 21; then to Khunr IB in.; then to Kasr ul 
i% melehh .&s) the Castle of Salt (for Ktriet a! melehh, the Village of Salt) Itt 

'<m. ; then lb Ris at Calb 21 m ; and then C e to Semnfm 24 miles/’ Fiom the usual 
inaccuracy of copyists Afridin (^rA.^) or Karendin (^A^O l ,asi ^ etn rendered 
Mar bend 'm (mj.jJuW/*) m ill -written MS. which 1 translated and entitled the 
* f Oriental Gcograpny of Ebn Haukal,” (p. 101). 

( 4 ) He went fromTaeliiran ( Tehran ) to Kebud Humbcd ( Kebud Gumbed ), Evanc*, 
keit'{Aiw6n i Keif) t Kara (Khutor), Deh nameck (t lie village of salt) Pochlakaba 
(perhaps for Ron al Kalb or Has al Calb , the dog’s head) Semuoii ( Semndn), Ac. 
Sec his Journal, iu Hanwav’s Travels, Vol. I. p. 357; and the map annexed to it. 
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day, as we learn from the same historian, Alexander had 
encamped with his troops close to those Pyla; •• «u r>j fuv 
Trpoj ra«t wXats ttrTpaToirticvaei’ and the site ot this hero s 

camp, (or some spot within two or three miles) 1 regard as 
the place where Herbert and Della Valle halted immediately 
before they entered the strait which led them northwards to 
Hablahrud and Firiizkkh. The name of that halting-place 
is not mentioned by Herbert; but he marks it as one day’s 
journey north of SiahcM ; it is, therefore, the Mahalleh bdgh 
of Della Valle, and the Khuhr of Eastern geographers. Near 
this I ould expect to find the southern entrance of that 
strait through which Alexander passed, whether its northern 
outlet be at Gilard , Serbendan or luruzdih; and as Arrian 
(above quoted) places the Macedonian camp close to the 
Pykc Caspia j , it seems probable that the southern entrance, 
more particularly, bore this name among the Greeks and 
Romans, who adopted it. as a central point of measurement 
in their Asiatick itineraries. Hitherto my inquiries on this 
subject have tended to confirm the opinion long since ex- 
pressed by Rennell and others; but within two or three years 
some discoveries may have been made, by travellers in Per- 
sia or by antiquaries at home, which would lead to a different 
conclusion. 1 shall, however, always regret, that having 
advanced so far as Aiw/m i Keif, the arguments or rather the 
obstinacy of my guides, ^prevented me from proceeding to 
Khuar , and tracing the footsteps of Della Valle or Herbert, 
through that strait which seems to me the Pyla or Porta 
Caspicn. Here, (probably where the defHe is most narrow 
during eight miles according to Pliny) I might have ascer- 
tained that one particular spot on which the ancient geogra- 
phers were supposed to place the compass when they cal- 
culated distances from the Pyla Caspia. 


No. IV. 

Caspian Sea. 

M Y present limits allow but a brief notice of the intended 
Periplus, mentioned in p. 277> and of which the mate- 
rials already collected would occupy at least fifty pages. It 
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is chiefly founded on an extraordinary map, executed in the 
thirteenth century, and illustrating, with fifteen others, the 
Sur al belddn, a most valuable MS. (See Yol. I.^>p. 328, 340). 
Ihis map fills a page of large folio size; and represents the 
Caspian Sea as perfectly circular, while it appears in the 
works of some old European geographers as an oval or ob- 
long square, extending chiefly E. and W. almost directly 
contrary to its true direction and dimensions, which Hero- 
dotus had described with sufficient accuracy, (in length a 
passage of fifteen days for a vessel with oars, and of eight 
days in the utmost breadth; Lib. 1. 203). Our Persian map 
exhibits two islands (painted red) in the sen, which is green; 
on the S. is a range of the Dtlem mountains JU-) purple ; 
on the N. is Sidh cuh or the black mountain ; the 

Nahr Atel (J;\ ^;) or river YVolga, (painted red) appears on 
the W.; and this map furnishes many other names, of which 
the explanation must be reserved for a future work. The 
partial freshness or flavour of the Caspian water has been 
noticed in p. 279; that it was generally salt or bitter we learn 
from the Sur 61 belddn ( \jyi, which also informs 

us, that “so vast and impetuous is the river Atel (or Wolga), 
“that it renders the water fresh and palatable, predomina- 
4 ‘ ting over its saltncss to the distance of two days sail from 
“ the place where it falls into the sea.” 

4 jj I *\) e j)J ^ 

The ingenious European to whom I alluded in Vol. II. p. 38, 
(note 36) respecting a subterraneous outlet of the Caspian 
Sea, is Pere Villot, an author not sufficiently known, whose 
work entitled “ Voyages d’un Missionaire de la compagnie 
de Jesus, en TurquiS, en Perse,” &c. (Paris, 1730), does not 
bear his name. The English philosopher mentioned also 
in Vol.'ll, p. 38, is the celebrated Dr. Halley, who thinks 
that evaporation alone prevents the waters of so many great 
rivers as fall into the Caspian, from overflowing the basin of 
this wonderful lake, 
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[Plate 81 . 


• No. V. 

Explanation of Plate LXXX1. 

A LL the figures in this plate, except those which the 
lowest compartment exhibits, I sketched from the life 
in different parts of Persia. No. 1 represents three musi- 
cians, occasionally hired at Tehran , (See Vol. If. p. 203); 
one plays on the tar {f>, .literally a “string”), an instrument 
of the guitar kind, with five wire strings; of these the two 
highest were unisons; the two next also unisons; and the 
lowest was single, the bamm ( f j) or base ; so that the whole 
were tuned as the simple selttdreh («,U<u.) or three-stringed 
guitar; the wood was partly tut (cjy), mulberry, and girdd 
walnut. The second man and the boy accompany 
their voices by striking or rubbing on the deff or daireh, (See 
Vol. II. p. 203). These were of sheep skin, well prepared 
and drawn tightly over a hoop about two inches broad; inside 
were some brass and iron rings, which sometimes jingled 
against the parchment. No. 2. A ferdsli (one of the servants 
generally employed in pitching tents, spreading carpets, 
sweeping rooms, and similar offices) holding the iiicshaal 
(J*^.*), used during very dark nights on our marches for 
illuminating the camp, by means of rags or other substances,' 
dipped in grease or oil, qqd blazing in the iron grate; pic- 
tures in Persian books between three and four hundred years 
old, exhibit meshaals of the same sort; and I have remarked 
some in illuminated missals and other European manuscripts 
of equal or still greater antiquity. No. 3. A winter covering 
of very coarse frieze, chiefly used in the north by persons of 
the lower classes. No. 4. A soldier of the old establish- 
ment, with his match-lock gun, shield, pouches, See. No. 5. 
A young woman in the inner court of a inean house, which 
accident enabled me to see two or three times from the roof 
of another at Tehran. By means of a string, attached to the 
canvass hammock or cradle suspended between the walls, 
(but empty when l sketched her figure)* she could rock an 
infant to sleep without any interruption of her needle-work. 
Extraordinary scenes may sometimes be witnessed from the 
flat roofs of lofty houses, even by unintentional spectators; 
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and one occasion called to my recollection the picture of a 
man (in a MS. now before me) who aims h if t arrow at an 
impertinent peeper; and the following passage in Dr. Fryer’s 
Travels, (p. 394). “ When they go to bed, they clamber not 
“ up to them, as we do, but throw themselves on the ground 
“after carpets are laid, and a bed made in a summer-house 
“in some garden, left open in summer-time; or else on the 
“ tablets upon the tops ot their houses ; where, if they observe 
“ any peeping upon them or their wives, an arrow drawn 
“ up to the head is let fly, nor does any blame the marksman 
“ when he hits.” No. <5. A ferdsh (before described) in his 
abba (Us) or cloak of coarse striped stuff, commonly worne 
by the Arabs. No. 7. A group of women, one putting 
on her didder , the veil or wrapper. No. 8. Two Mdzan- 
derdnis, with the tabr, described in p. 269; where a reference 
is made to the Miscellaneous Plate for the head of a Ma - 
zanderdni, which these figures render superfluous. No. 9. 
A woman and child, with two men who wear the pustin 
or winter cloak, made of skins. No. 10. A nuptial 
procession, copied from one of those painted kalmddns or 
pencases, described in p. 62. The bride and her female at- 
tendants proceed to meet the bridegroom, who, immediately 
on her appearance, seems overpowered with delight and 
admiration; this, 1 understand, is an act of affectation com- 
monly practised in the arusi r nuptial ceremony ; it 

is expressed in various pictures, but most ridiculously in one 
at the Jehan numd near Shiraz , (See Vol. II. p. 2). 


' No. VI. 

Eastern Manuscripts. 

T SHALL not extend the present volume to a more unwieldy 
A size, by noticing particularly each of the numerous ma- 
nuscripts quoted throughout this work. Some have been 
already made known by our early orientalists, such as Hyde 
and D’Herbeldt ; others recently, by Major Stewart, in his 
excellent account of Tip poo Sulta'n’s library; but a few 

4 B 
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are extremely rare and perhaps unique in Europe; they all, 
however, shqjl be described in a future catalogue of my col- 
lection, comprehending many besides those mentioned in the 
preceding pages, with extracts from the most rare or curious, 
and biographical anecdotes of the authors. Meanwhile, as 
references have been made to this Appendix, respecting cer- 
tain MSS. it must be here observed, that the Tdrikh i Tubris - 
tun, (See Vol. II. p. 214), would appear to be the work of 
Alm i, hash i, from which that celebrated orientalist, Mr. 
Hammer, has given some extracts in the “Mines de J’Orient," 
(Tome III. p. 317). But my copy bears unequivocally the 
author’s name in its title ; which declares it to be the work 
of Hassan Isff.ndva'ii (^LaIaJ ^), and after a 

few lines in the first page repeats that name, 

(jbtXAx ^ \ dl .ib— ‘ — aj^ aa) V*,l). A. ct the 

story of Ashta'd, Y i;zda'n and the beautiful damsel, which 
I have given (in'p. 306) might be supposed an extract from 
the work whence Mr. Hammer derived the same romantick 
story (Mines de I’Orient, III. p. 324). The first words of 
my copy are, ^ 3 Ui 3 a^. It is an octavo 

volume of 450 pages; transcribed A. II. 1068. 

Of the MS. Stir al bclddn, transcribed A. H. 670, and 
illustrated with sixteen coloured maps, some account has 
been given in Vol. I. (pfVJ&328, 340, and prejf. xix.) where it 
is declared a more ancient and perfect copy of that work, 
which many years ago 1 translated and published as “the 
“ Oriental Geography of Ebn IIaukal ;” assigning it to him 
(the MS. not bearing any author’s name) for reasons ex- 
plained in the preface, chiefly the identity of many passages 
with words quoted as Ebn Haukal’s, by Abu'Tfeda and 
others. My reasons were long admitted as satisfactory by 
the most learned criticks of Europe ; and particularly, by 
M. de Sacy, who, in the “Magazin Eneyclopedique,”(Tome 
VI), devoted above one hundred pages to his “‘Notice de la 
“Geographic Orientale d’Ebn Haukal,” and confirmed my 
proofs by additional arguments; he regarded the Persian 
work which 1 had translated rather as an abridgment than 
a complete version of Ebn Haukal’s Arabick original, but 
ebserved that whatever differences he had discovered between 
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the Persian or English and the Arabick, were so inconsider- 
able, that they could not affect the proofs above-mentioned. 
“ Mais ces differences soul trop peu considerables pour faire 
“ m6connoitre dans la G6ographie Orientale l’ouvrage d’Ebn 
“ IIaukal, cit6 par Aboulfeda.’’ In the course, however, of 
last year (1822), Mr. Uylenbroek published at Leyden his 
“Specimen Gepgrapbico-Uistoricuiii,” which I have already 
noticed (p, 548) as a very excellent and interesting work J 
and in it he declares his opinion (having examined an Ara- 
bick volume known to be the work of Lon IIaukal) that 
my Persian MS. was a composition older than the Geogra- 
phy of that traveller, though written by a person w ho flour- 
ished in the same century, probably Ibn K ijok dad biui, 
or Abou Ishak al Farsi; and that this Persian work, the 
Arabian traveller Ebn IIaukai, carried with him on his 
journies, consulting it as a guide and occasionally borrowing 
from it his description of places; the variations w hich occur 
between the Persian or English “Oriental Geography,” and 
the text of Ebn IIaukal arose, M. Uylenbroek imagines, 
from some local changes that may have happened from the 
time when Ibn Kiior dadbf.ii or Ibn Isiiak travelled in 
Persia, until Ebn IIaukal traced the same route. He ac- 
knowledges, meanwhile, with much candour, the very close 
connection between Ebn IIaukal and the “Oriental Geo- 
graphy;” “nexum arctissimumipter Geogr. Orient, ct Ibn 
“ Haukalum,”" (p. 51); and whole passages expressed in 
almost the very same terms, “Igtca Geog. Orient, et Ibn 
“ ttauk. iisdem paene verbis conccpta,” (p. 73) ; also the same 
order and arrangement in every respect throughout both 
works ; “ universum amborum operum habitum et ordinem 
44 unum esse et per ornnia sibi similem,” (p. 51); in short, 
such are the difficulties which embarrass our ingenious au- 
thor, endeavouring to reconcile so many cases of perfect 
agreement or coincidence, with occasional points of varia- 
tion, that h£ exclaims (in his researches on the true name and 
age of Ebn Haukal) “mira in his omnibus confusio,” (p. 
7). From some passages quoted in the first volume of my 
travels, he thinks it probable that the Persian MS. SHr al 
bejddn may contain a perfect version of Ebn IIaukal’s 
work, (p. 55); but on collation, though more ample in many 
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parta, more ancient and more beautiful, it proves to be a 
copy of the same work which I published as the “Oriental 
“Geography of Ebn Haukal.” If it should have been 
rather ascribed to Ibn Khordad beh or Ibn Isiiak al 
Farsi, the reader, at least, has not been, through my errour, 
wholly defrauded of Ebn Haukal’s words; for, according 
to M. Uylenbroek's supposition, this Arabian traveller bor- 
rowed so copiously and closely from his Persian predecessor, 
that in many places, the work of one seems almost a literal 
translation trom the other’s. Still it is desirable to know the 
real author, and I should be happy in ascertaining, ihough 
not yet convinced, that the Stir al beldhn (or the “Oriental 
“Geography”) was an original Persian composition of the 
tenth century, written by Ibn Khordadbeh or Ibn Isiia'k, 
from whom Ebn Haukal so freely borrowed information, 
as M. Uylenbroek conjectures. 1 have already noticed, as 
a literary curiosity, the work of Abdalka'd rr, (See VoJ. I, 
p. 240); the same description may be applied to the auto- 
graph Negdristdn of A ii m f. d alGhafa'ri Kazvi'ni, replete 
with his own marginal notes ; and to the Nuzhat Ndmeh 
Elaii ( 5 ). Among the several MSS. procured at Shirdz, Is- 
fahan and Tehran , were the Ndttruz Ndmeh, a valuable Per- 
sian treatise on the festivals of the ancient fire-worshippers, 
with much interesting matter, historical and antiquarian. 
The chronicle of As’siu'yi (^j*Jt), a fine Arabick MS. ; a 
volume of tales, also Arabick; and another Persian; in trans- 
lating some of these stories,! selected »u<;h as might, without 
impropriety, be hereafter offered to the publick; but otHfers 

( a ) See Vol. I. p. 212. The work was entitled El&ti after the author’* 

patron, Khxjdavand ad'di n Ela' ad'douleh Shams al mold's; and contains* 
much valuable and original information on points of history, geography, philology and 
antiquities ; interspersed through many sections, treating oti zoology, botany, mine* 
ralogy and other branches of natural history; also medicine, astrology, alchyray* 
interpretation of dreams and physiognomy ; the best modes of staining the hair, the 
process which will cause sheep, pigeons and horses to produce a piebald race,' (and 
which was practised by Jacob, as recorded in the Book of Genesis, ch. xxx) divina- 
tion ; the art of making charms for various purposes; engraving talismanick seals, &o, 

Sehem ad dx'n fv**) w ho flourished in the eleventh century, mentions the 

names of other works composed by himself; he quotes also some books written by 
different authors, and now, we may suppose, as rare as bis own JVuzAdt NdikeAiWhtm 
is probably uuique in Europe* 
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(to which a reference has been made in Vol. II. p. 116) 
must not emerge from their present obscurity. Wdmtk and 
Ozrd( 6 ). The Mekamdt of Ham i'di (,_?.>»**- c^Uliu), composed 
in the twelfth century of our era; a specimen of the finest 
Persian style; our author adopted, as his model, the cele- 
brated Arabick Mekdmat of Hari'ri. A little volume, beau- 
tifully, written on leaves of various coloured psjper, splendidly 
ornamented with gold and ultramarine. Ttiis was presented 
to me as a gift of some importance, by a person whose family 
had preserved it with great care during fifty or sixty years, 
having once belonged to Na'dir Sha h ; the name of this 
usurper traced, by his own hand, appears in the first page; 
the subjects are miscellaneous, Persian and Turkish, prose 
and verse. The Gulzar i Saadet, noticed in p. 62. The 
Zeinet al Mejales. The Mejmaa al A'tisab , a valuable Tarikh 
or chronicle of the fourteenth century. A fine copy of the 
Persian medical work which Father Angelo published in 
Latfn, (Paris, 1681), as the “Pharmacopoeia Persica ;” the 
original author was Muzaffer ibn Muuammed al liu- 
seini; this MS, abounds with marginal notes of considerable' 
extent; it also contains those extraordinary recipes , with a 
translation of which the ingenious Carmelite would not offend 
the delicacy of his readers, (See Pharm. Pers. pref. p. 35). 
Another medical work, also Persian, but in verse, and enti- 
tled Judher al Mekdl ^*.); it comprises a table of the 
words borrowed from Creek, Syriack, and other languages, 
explained in Aratyck* and Persian. The Zdd al Mesajerin 
o^), an excellent moral and religious poem. The 


(•) 0j 5* * jL,\»). The title of this Persian MS. induced me to believe that a 

literary ireasure of considerable value had fallen into my hands; for such might beea- 
' teemed not ouly the original Pahlavi Romance so styled, but the poem founded on it by 
Fbssihhi; a Work so rare between thtee and four hundred years ago that the ingem. 
ous and inquisitive D owletSh A H, as be acknowledges, had only seen it in a mutilated 
State; of my copy no date occurs; but I have reason to apprehend that it is modern; 
probably composed during the last century bya person named Mi'rza'Sa’dbk ; and 
resembling only in its title the poem of Fbssihhi before mentioned, or the more an. 
cient Romance of which a ijopy offered (in the ninth century of our era) as a most 
valuable present to the governor of Khur&itm, was by order of that Mubammedan. 
bigot immediately destroyed, as the composition of Pagans, those who had unfortu. 
(lately existed be/ore the Koran was revealed. Of the modern poem two copies, 
agreeing in every reiSpect, and evidently written by the same hand, came tuto my gosr- 
session;, one is now in the collection of Sir Gore Ouse ley. 
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Tdrtkh Fdridbi , or history of patriarchs and prophets from 
Adam to Muhanuned. The Dilstiz Ndmeh. The Sarvugul or 
“cypress and rose’V); besides others which shall be described 
in the catalogue above mentioned, p. 554. The Tarikh * 
Seconder or “Chronicle of Alexander,” which had so strongly 
excited my curiosity (See Vol. il. p. 458), proved on exam- 
ination to be an insipid romance in five large volumes). three 
folio, two quarto), wholly unconnected with the great con- 
queror’s history, except in the beginning, where a few'pas- 
sages have been borrowed from the common Persian accounts. 
We read in this prolix romance of Alexander’s soiis^Fkiii- 
du n, Ibkahi'm or Abraham, Rustam tiia'ni (the second 
Rustam), &c. See. Still more voluminous is the Bustun i 
Khyal, or “Garden of Imagination,” which 1 have seen in 
ten or twelve folios or large quartos; and there is now on my 
table the Semk aydr ( ,Uc a Persian romance continued 

through the course ot three huge folio volumes, adorned with 
extraordinary pictures. One Arabick treatise on musiclt has 
been noticed in Vol. II. p. 485; another entitled th eKenz al 
'Tareb or “Treasury of Delight;” and a third composed by 
Sheikh Ima'm al fazl Shams ad’di'n Muiiammed, were, 
like the first, procured at Isfahan; to my intended “ Descrip- 
“ live Catalogue,”' (See p. 554), I must refer tor a particular 
account of the MSS. here slightly mentioned, and of others 
which have been named in Vol. 11. pp. 197, J98. 

Besides the more generally known \forjts of Tabri, Fir- 
dausi, Edn IIaukal, Eun Asim of Niza'mi, Kha- 

jca'ni, Anvari, Saadi, Ha'fiz, Ja'mi, S, if erif Ali Yezdi, 
Mi'rkhosd, Khondemi'r; and the dictionaries Jehdngiri, 
Burhan Kdtea,Sc c,; the names which follow will indicate such 
oriental authors or MSS. as are chiefly quoted throughout 
this woik. The Ajfxieb al beldan. Bena'keti. Shir 6 z Net- 

** 

C) a P oem about 8000 distiches, by Taski'n of ShfrSz,^ bo 

datc^ it in «he year 1089 (nr of our era 1775 ; he enumerates amongst his models several 
romancex not uncommon in the publick and private iilmfries of Europe ; and he ttien* 

tions some that are less known; the Sdm ndmeh ^L»), the lives of Sefm/i and 

lAlai y UL*) of the king of Shir van and Sham ail (JjUmA j 

•f Bahrain and Gulenddm &c* 
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meli of Sheikh Zarcu'b. Ebn al Vardi. Mujmel al 
Tudrikh , (See Vol. I. p. 295, and pref. p. xix). The Turkish 
MS. noticed in Vol. 1. pp. 292, 293. The A alum Arii 
Abbdsi by Abdallah Shi'ha'zi. Turikh i IFesdf. Tohf'at 
al Aulum by Abd al lati'f ibn Abi Tales, (See Vol. I. p. 
148). Seir al beldd and Ajaieb al makhldkdt by Zac A u i a 
Kazvini. The Haft Aklhn by Amin Ra'zi. Stir at belddn. 
Zeinet al M ejd'es by Majd a d’di'n Muhammed ai. Hu- 
skim. The Turikh of IIa'fiz Abku'. Je/idn Ndmeh . 
Turikh Maajem by Fazi. ali.ah Kazvini. Turikh Guzideh 
and Nuzhat al Kiiliib by Hamdauaii Kazvi'ni. The 
Subbeh Sddek, Takmm a l belddn , and Tahkik al erdb bv Mu- 
hammed Sadf.k Isfaiia'ni. Asedi. Oldman Mukii- 
ta'ki. Sururi. DowletSiia'ii. H a 'tf.fi. Ajaieb al 
Gherdieb. Matliaa as'sadein by Abd ar’r eza'k. The 
Zaffer Ndmeh Secanderi by Asiiuef. Kipciia'k Kiia'n. 
Ahjm f.d al Giiafari. Judher Ndmeh by Ahmed ben Abd 
ai. Aziz. Nuzhat Ndmeh Elaii by Skhkm ad di'n. Litbb 
al Tudrikh b y M i ' r Ya h i a 'i . Abd al Ka'dkh. A ssah a l [ 
Tudrikh. EbnVahshi. Muhammed Ai.i Hazi n. Gar- 
shdsp Ndmeh. Barzu numeh by Ata'i. Kittib Shdiest u nu 
Shdieat. Ard/ii viraj ndmeh. Tcbkat Ndsri by Mknhaj 
Sera'j. Dabistdn. Akhteristdn. Desdtir. Kitub 7 ansa- 
lusha . Kitdb Suret i Vddshahdn. Nizam al Tudrikh by 
Ka'zi Bf.iza'vi. Fdrs Ndmeh by Ibn al Balkhi Khan. 
Zein al akhbdr* .Masaoudi. Ebn Khalkca'n. Kitdb al 
Akalim by Istakasrf. Muhammed Ebn Aiimkd al Mas- 
towfi. Tarikh iTabrjstdn by IIassan Isfendya'r. lhzdr 
yek ruz. llezar u-jt/ek rnezdr. Mi'uza' Sa'l f.h. Mi'hza' 
Ja'N. At/iir a l beldd. Sur al akalim. Behejet al Tuarikh by 
Shukuk Allah, (See Vol. II. pp. 539, 540). Ebn Ju'zi. 
Turikh Kavami. IIaji Kiialfaii or Cateb Ciielebi. 
Jehdn A'rd.,. Shahndmeh near. Muntekheb i Slid hndmeh. Jd~ 
tniaa al Uekaydt by Nu'r ad di'n Muhammed Aoufi. 
Gkola'm Muhammei) Ghautfii. Ilaft Aureng. Omar 
Kheya'm. Tarikh Alfi. Bahralamdb. Wendy di by Niza'm 
AL MULK. Abu'’I* HASSAN Ma'Z EN DEB A NI. BaKHTA- 
ver Kha'n. Mejmaa al A nsdb. Sharf ndmeh or Tarikh i 
Ciirdestdn by Sharf ibn Shams ad’di n. Merit al aulum. 
Mytma erbab al rnemakk. MohsanFa'ni. Tarikh Bihukki 
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by Abu'’l fazl MumammedEbn alHusein (Seep. 303). 
Mesalelc al Merndlek by Ali ben Isa' Keha'i.. Fardds at 
IJikmet by Ali ebn Zein al Ca'teb. Sheika A'zEnt. 
Niza'mi Aru'zi. Yezda'di. Shahinshdh JNdmeh. llesht 
behisht. Ganjlneh Nishdt. Miftalih al Futuhh by Atta ’h . 
Of some others the names may have escaped me in the hasty 
formation of this list, ‘which does not include the works, men* 
« tioned in Vol. II. pp. 19o» 196. 


No. YII. 

Explanation of Plate LXXIX. 

N O 1. Mount Ararat, as seen from Nakchudn, at sunset, 
(pp. 434, 436). *No. 2. Ararat, from the plain of Shwdr, 
bearing W. 85, (p. 436).. No. 3. Ararat, from the plain of 
.. Jraven , (p. 436). No. 4. Portrait of Kasim Beig, (p. 449). 
No. 5. Doorway at Shiran , (p. 476). No. 6. House at Tosdni, 
(p. 458). No. 7- Plan, (p. 458). No. 8. House at Ded- 
rowas, (p. 461). No. 9- Excavated rock near Tokut, (p. 
486). No. 10. Well, (p. 457) ; this was at Duzjeh, (see p. 
509), where I sketched the antique sculptured stone placed 
over the well, and delineated in PI. LIX, ' (flb&< f6)» No. 11. 
d and e, (see p. 484). No. 1 2 . A,b t ifand <4 JjOTfses, (described 
in p. 483). No. 13. Fire-place at Loft % Ipt, 475). No. 14. 
Fire-place at Tokdt, (p. 490). No. 15. Window at Tokdt,.{ p. 
489). No. 16. Fountain near Marsevan) (p*. 496). No. 17- 
Mosque at Magnisa , as seen over the roofs of houses, (p. 
536). No. 18. Plan of the palace of Saadetabad near kfa- 
hdn , (see chap. xiv. p. 21, et seq.) a is the great Divdn 
Khaneh or Talar, an open-fronted room, 63 feet by 36; b , b, 
the hall of pillars, open on all sides, but roofed, ^s it appears 
in the views, (Plate. LVI) ; c, c,. stair-cases leading to upper 
rooms; d, d, first mertebbeh or stage; e, e, the second the 
third ; here the wall supporting this terrace or stage is 68 feet 
long. By this scale the dimensions of the smaller chambers 
may be ascertained. The hall of pillars, the and the 
chamber behind it, contain each a square Aoar*, a cistern or 
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fountain of water; and there is one marked g, at the back of 
the palace, from which a spacious walk leads up to the Ne- 
mekddn or KuUih Farangki , of which a sketch has been given 
in Plate LVIl, (upper view). No. 19- Plan of the house 
at Tehrdn, described in p. 121 ; a, a parterre or small garden; 
b, b, women’s apartments ; c, the open-fronted Tdldr or Dtvdn 
Khdneh , in the principal part of the mansion, delineated in 
PI. LXIII. A recess of this room, having a window looking 
into the garden, contained a small hawz or fountain of water; 
d is a larger hawz in front of the tdldr , (See Pi. LXIII); e , 
e, ranges of single rooms; f, f, parterres; g, the gateway, 
opening towards the street.’ 


No. VIII. 


$late LXXXI1 ( the last or Miscellaneous ) explained. 


N OS. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8, represent the pencases, and 
various implements used in writing; See pp. 62, 63. 
.No. p. Sanddkcheh , p.64. Nos. 10 and 11. Looking-glasses, 
p. 64.' No. 12. KMtembandiy p. 65. No. 13. Takhteh i Nurd, 
p. 66. No. 14. See p. 67. Nos. 15, 16, 17, Pachis , pp. 
67, 68. No. r .18- Garavdnserd, p. 80. No. 19- Mankal , p. 
152. No. 20; ifexplained in p. 144. No. 21. Hills near 
Keilun , p. 212.- No/22. Tang or narrow pass, p. 233. No. 
23. House in Md'zcnderdn, p. 233. I shall here copy a note 
which accompanies these outlines in my journal; “walls from 
5 to 6 feet high; stone and mud ; roof Hut, of mud laid on 
branches; sometimes leaves; very wide doors; no windows; 
inside full of smoke; many people blear-eyed.” No. 24. 
Rice-ground, p. 233. No. 25. Tile, p. 251. ’No. 26. Here 
should have been given the head of a Mazenderani, to which 
page 269 refers; but as this is rendered superfluous by the 
figures in Plate LXXXI, No. 8, I have substituted the hat 
or fool’s cap used by Ldties or buffoons, and already noticed 
in Vol. I. p. 233, as the ancient M or hat of Gurdistdn, 
generally high crowned with four long pointed flaps, some- 
tinies worne so as to resemble horns, (See Vol. I. PI. XU).. 

4 c 
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This delineated in the present No. was made of whitish 
flammed or felt, and ornamented with tufts of fur and worsted, 
besides metal bells: l sketched it at Tehrdn. That there was 
a difference of opinions respecting the word L&ti, is remark- 
ed in Vol. I. p. 233; and I have seen it written both ^ and 
This seemed to me not improbably a corruption of 
Yuli or luri which as the Diet, Burhan i Kdtea informs 
us, signifies, among other meanings, “shameless or impu- 
dent,” (fji, ^ i L*. ; also that race called Cdwli (or Cabuli ) 

generally persons of dissolute life, who go about singing, 
dancing and begging; also pleasant or facetious, &c. But 
one intelligent Persian was inclined to derive it from the 
Arabick 1?^ in the sense of “pleasing or agreeable;” whilst 
another supposed it an immediate derivative from the name 
of Lot IfjJ whose story borrowed from the Bible is well known 
to all Muselmdns through the medium of their Koran. The 
infamous lives of the L titles and of their dancing and ping- 
ing boys, may serve, perhaps to justify this derivation. 
No. 27. Caspian shells, p. 278. No. 28. Ltiti’s drum, p. 
293. No. 29. Santur, p. 350. No. 30. Wax tapers, p. 352. 
No. 31. Ferry-boat on the Araxes, p. 425. No. 32. Lines 
from the Pahlavi MS. Btmdehesh, noticed in p. 15. This 
passage is rendered in Anquetil’s translation, (Zendavesta, 
Tome II. p. 393) as follows: “ Le Khr6e roud (le Khr£e) a 
“ sa source dans Sepahan, et va dans I’Odjestftraj iLcoule prfes 
“ du Deired roud: dans Sepahan, on l’apjfelle^ie Mesrega 
“roud.” The last words that appear hi* the extract here 
given from my MS. are Araz rtid, belonging to the next 
paragraph, thus translated, (ib.) “L’Arez roud est dans le 
“Taprestan,” &c. This most probably is. the Harhaz rhd 
(<ijj or river Harhaz of my journal (p. 295 ) ; a river re- 
sembling this in name at least, if not in situation, is mentioned 
by Ammianus Marcellinus, (Lib. xxiii), “Oates et Harax et 
“ Meseus per arenosas angustias quae a rubro prohibent 
“Caspium mare,” &c. No. 32. Lines from the Kordn, as 
written in ancient Arabick ^or CAiji characters; from two of 
the fine MSS. mentioned in Vol. II. p. 200. These and 
other copies of the same work, (some in letters nearly twice 
as large as any here exhibited) were all, according to the 
'vender’s report, genuine transcripts made by the hand of 
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A Li, son in law of Mphammed himself; or at least, by the 
hand of Husei k, the prophet’s grandson. To enhance their 
value, also, much mystery was affected in the sale; as severe 
punishment, it was said, awaited any Muselmdn who should 
allow the sacred volume to be contaminated by the touch of 
an infidel. No. 34. Certain figures or characters on large 
hewn stones in the palace of Saadetdbad near Isfahan; of 
these 1 had copied five or six when some doubts arose con- 
cerning their antiquity; and my subsequent inquiries ascer- 
tained them to be the different stone-cutters marks or 
nishdn ; each stone exhibited one mark; and there were others' 
which I did not take the trouble of copying. 


No. IX. 

Additional remarks , corrections. of errours , omissions supplied , $<?, 

V OL. I. p. 31. That the Lotos, a species of water-lily or 
nymphcea is now venerated in some countries of Asia, as 
as it was formerly in Egypt, we learn from Sir Win. Jones ; 
his words are quoted in note 34, to which I would add, — 

u It is regarded as sacred by the Chinese/ (Sir George Staunton’s Embassy, Vol If. 
p. 391). ’ Mr. Ellis mentions a temple with idols, of which “the mott remarkable were 
41 the God Fo and the Universal Mother, both seated on the lotus/’ (Journal of an 
Embassy lo China , ^,^34). Dr. Hager, in his “ Numismatique Chinoise,” delineates 
a vase made of the and beautiful stone called yu ; its form represents the 

full blown flower of ih^rwater-Iily, and Dr. H. remarks <p. 189; “ Le nenuphar ou 
* “ nymphcea de la Chine y ; tst tr&a estimo." We And it consecrated by the fire-wor- 
•hippiug Persians, to Aba'N, ohe of the principal spirits or Anuhaspands, “Le nenufar 
“ a Allan/’ (Zendavesta.Tome II. p, 407}; and I have already noticed the lotos among 
the ancient sculp'nres of Pers< poiis, (Vol. Il.p. 255, PI, XLI). The lotos, says Dr, 
Shaw, (Travels, pp. 401, 402; edit. 1738) is the favourite vegetable symbol (of the old 
Egyptians); it attends the motions of the sun, lies under water in his absence, “and has 
its flowers, leave^Truit and root of the same round figure, with that luminary." Thus 

between the ttil&far of Persian Nymphaa) and the sun, such a sympathy exists 

as might well have recommended that aqu .flick plant to those who adored the visible 
fouutaiu of beat aud light; for at sunrise it lifts its head above the water, and at sunset 
hides it below, as we learn from the Diet. Burhdn i K/ilca, and from Hlmdallah, 
who having noticed that it emerges by day, and conceals itself in the water by night, 
quotes the following lines. “ If you pass in the night season through a garden where 
“the Mlufar is beneath the*water; it lifts itrhead above the surface, mistaking your 
* Lovely countenance for the sun." 

ft 
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Thus a Persian poet, celebrating the beauty of Y usrf, (the patriarch Joseph) says that 
his brightness caused the Nil ft far to emerge from the water; ‘'par un trait de la lumiere* 
" qui 6clatoit sur son visage il tit sortir le Niloufar des eairxdu Nil/' So D'Herbeldt 
(in Niloufir) has expressed the sense of these lines ; 

LmJ>\ j^jku yJyl-AJ J 

assigning the in, by mislake,.to the “ Poete Nadhami ou Neaami/' they occur in Ja'mi's 
celebrated poem on the loves of Joseph and Zeli'kha'. 

Vol. I. p. 49. The confusion of Solomon with Jemshi'd 
has been often noticed in this work ; but some Persian com- 
mentators on the Tohfatal Iralcein of Khaka’ni, the Seconder 
N&meh of Niza'mi, and other works, deliver rules for dis- 
tinguishing one from the other: they inform us that when 
the wonderful ring-seal, the wind which was obedient to 
command, and some other attributes are mentioned, Solomon 
is denoted ; but if wine and drinking-vessels 3 <->]/>), then 
Jemshi'd must be understood; but this does not always 
ascertain the distinction. IIa'fiz assigns a ring-seal both 
to Solomon (^U-L. ^S) and to Jemsmi'd ( t 


Vol. I. p. 110. Professor Haughton, of the East India Col- 
lege, at Hayleybury, possesses a valuable MS. copy of the 
Vabistdn, which he obligingly shewed to me (in 1821), and 
from which it would appear that the author was Mu'bed 
Sha'h (A&ajj.), and that Mohs an Fa'ni was only a poet 
quoted in the beginning. ... 

Vol. I. p. 422. Concerning the Tomb of Daniel, See a tiijW some remarkable 
"antiquities found among the ruins of Susa, in Persia;" piroHKed from the ver^ ifiteiv 
esting journal of a friend by Mr. Walpole in his Collection^ Travels, Ac. (Vof. U. • 
p. 420); and the extract from a Persian manuscript which he honoured me by iuserl* 
mg in the same work, p. -128. 

Vol. F. pp 184, 438. We learn from Abu"i. farajb that Sulta'N GhyatH 
A’di'n, (in the thirteenth century of our era), intended to coin money bearing the 
image of his wife; when it was recommended that he should rather^lopt the figure of 
a lion with the sun above him, as relating to her horoscope, &c. 

“ut imaginem ipsius (uxoris) monetae imprimi vellet, datum est autem ei 
"coiuiouni, ut figuram Leonis, cui iusisteret Sol, eflingeret, ut ita hcroscopunt ipsius 
" referret,” &c. Seethe “Hhtoria Dynastiarum,” published in Arabick and Latin, 
by the learned Pococke, p, 487 (Arab.) and p. 319(Lat.) Oxon. 1603. But ihisanec- 
dote is not recorded iu the Syriack Chronicle of the same historian, Gregory Abu’i* 
faraje, or Bar Hebracus, which Bruns and Kirsch published (in .Syriack and Latin, Lips* 
1788) from the Bod)eian MS. I have already mentioned (Vol. III. p. 338), that a Lion 
ami Sun constitute the nhhan , or device of that star or mark of distinction with whicb 
the Persian monarch has decorated &me European ministers, and military officer** 
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Vol. I. p. 270. Add to note 2i. Dr. Fryer having inquired the meaning of several 
figures on tombstones in Persia, learned that the lion denoted one who had died “in 
the strength of his age/’ (Travels, 268). The graves of those Thebans who had 
fallen in battle against Philip were marked by the figure of a Lion, to express their 
lieroick magnanimity. E*rt<xg/ia be eiteartv avrw Aeaw, fepoi SW a tuw avhpuv uaXiora 
tov $vpov. (Pausan. Boeot. 40). 


Vol. II. p. 77. Many ingenious writers have proved, from texts* of the Bible and 
classical authority, that among Eastern nations it was a very ancient custom to improve 
the natural appearance by cosmetick applications. See the second book of Kings (ch. 
ix» 30), Jeremiah (iv. 30), and Ezekiel (xxiii. 40); Xenophon’s o^3«Apa«y a 7 roypa^»j t 
(Cyrop. 1, 3), also Hcliodorus, Pliny, Clemens A lexandrinus, Josephus, lierodiau,&c. 
To these may be tfdded some Rabbinical commentators, (See Schroeder De Vestitu 
Mulierum Hebraearura, p. 392), and other writers who have not, pet haps, been hitherto 
quoted, although 1 find in their works many curious passages by which this subject 
might be illustrated. dEven among the savages of America cosmeticks appear in general 
use; but my present limits restrict me to the notice of those substances, partly described 
ill Vol. II p. 77; hinnd , by which in Persia a deep orange or reddish tint is given to 
the nails, hands and feet; and wasmah , which assists the hinnd in rendering the hair 
most intensely black ; but if in the application one predominate, a ridiculous effect will 
ensue; as some of our English gentlemen ascertained by experiment; the hair becom- 
ing blue, red or purple. From a Persian reckoned skilful in managing this dye, I re- 
ceived the following instructions — of the hinnd take about a small tea cup full; mix 
it well with cold water; and lay it thickly on the heard (or hair of f lie head); after half 
or IhdSe quarters of an hour, when almost dry, wash it quite off; then apply in like 
manner, the blue wasmah or rang, (See Vol. It. p. 77), which it is adviseable to mix 
with warm water, and let it remain on the hair an equal time, or until nearly dry; wash 
all off and the process (generally performed in the bath) will be complete. That 
painted kalmddn or pencase, from which 1 copied the nuptial procession in PI. LX XX l. 
No, 10, exhibits on one side a representation of the hinnd handi , or application of this 
red dye to the bride's feet and hands; a custom always practised ou the night (thence 

styled *heb hinnd handi ^ immediately preceding the ardsi (^wtj/.) 

or nuptials. We see, by candlelight, the bride and several girls seated on fine carpets, 

In a chamber of the ((V*~ or onderun the interior apartments allotted 

to women); other ihoele^jLre standing, all unveiled; a young boy, perhaps a brother, 
kneels before the bri^eJapB^applies to the soles of her lcet some hinnd , taken from a 
bowl which an old woman places near him with one hand, whilst in the other she holds 
an aftdheh or water ewer* wjllyj long spout. But from the MS. Tebkdt A dsri, a work 
of the thirteenth century, ‘it appears that females were most commonly employed in 
the hinnd handi ; and that she who applied this dye to the hands or feet of any person, 
frequently moistened her finger with spittle by touching her own tongue. 

Lm ^ b \j i±JJj 

J from which circumstance an extraordinary medicinal virtue 

wasacculentaliy discovered in the hinnd. Among various co>mctick recipes given by 
Seuem ad'di* n, a writer of the eleventh century, (See p. 65(1, note 5), we find hinna 
often mentioned; and its use, (with wasmah or indigo) in staining the hair, is taught 
nearly after the n*»nner which l have above described. He recommends that it should 
be left one hour on the hair, then washed oft, and the colour, says he, will be beautiful. 


&>\ <*J*U , Surmeh { See VoL !L p. 444), 

is" cltutty used fotfhe pofprte of giving additional beauty or brilliancy o the eves ; 
but it is also reckoned efficacious in strengthening the sight. I have seen little infant* 
quite disfigured by the quantity of this black eouipos.tion with which the.r eyes wer. 
bedaubed Wheh judiciously applied to the eyelashes of a pretty woman. ‘I produce, 
an agreeable effect; and that the eyes may appear of considerable length, a black hue 
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Is drawn from the corner of each; for, as the Chevalier D'Yrvieux observes, in hit 
entertaining “ Memoires,” (Tome III. p 297; Paris, 1736), “la grande beau! 6 des 
* dames Arabes, et de toutes les femmes de TOrient, esl d avoir de grands yeux noir% 
u bien fendus, eta fletirde t&te.” He mentions also the flowers and grotesques painted 
on their hands and arms; but the Persian ladies do not confine these ornaments to the 
face, the back of the hands, or tbe arms; they are often stained on the skin in a per* 
pendicular line between the chin and the waist ; on the bosom, and even on the instep 
of the foot; in little figures of stars, birds, quadrupeds, trees, flowers, ami, chiefly on 
the face, in dark spots resembling moles, the mouches or patches formerly used by 
French and English ladies. Those figures of animals, trees and flowers, highly con- 
tribute, the Persians think, to beauty: and as the iugenious Chevalier above quoted 
lays on this subject, “ il ne faut pas disputer des gouts,” That the Egyptian brides are 
decorated in the same manner, we learn from Perry's “View of the Levant,” (p. 250). 
Surmtk, hinn(i and wasmah are conspicuous among the seven chief articles of a Persian 

toilette, (See Durban i Kdtea in u - $jj also in $CC.) I all these were, 

probably, well known to the ancient Egyptians. \ quantity of the powder and a bod- 
kin used in tinging the eyes (and resembling those now in use) were taken out of the 
catacombs at Sakkara, (Shaw, p 295). That the nails of mummies appear stained with 
hinna has been noticed by Olivier and many others. From the Egyptians, we may 
suppose, the ancient Greeks learned to use these cosmeticks; on one of the Hamilton 
vasea a lady is seen painting her fa(*e; every classical reader will recollect the epithet 
4t rosy-fingered” applied to Aurora, “po s o<Wrv\of qws;” and Pindar (Otymp VI), calls 
Ceres ** <j>otvncoireZa t '’ or 44 red-footed.” The Persians m;iy have learned to use them 
from the Medes; and we find that of four virgins presented to Cyrus the younger, one 
alone, Milto or Aspasia, confided in the power of native loveliness, and was preferred, 
unadorned, to her competitors, who had painted their faces with various-coloured 
preparation*, (btaTrsirouctXpivai ra Trpotrurrra cvTpi\pc<ri kcu fj>appntois 9 /Elian. Var, Hist, 
xii. 1). It must not be imagined that in Persia these cosmetick arts are practised by 
females only; the men, with few exceptions, whatever be their rank, age or complex- 
ion, blacken the beard and hair in the manner above described; and tinge the nails 
and hands with the reddish dye of hinnti, Thus in former times, Astyages king of 
Media, painted his face and eyes, (according to Xenophon, Cyrop. I. 3), and Herod 
stained his hair (/3 «t rropivio ras topas) that he might appear young, as we learn from 
Josephus, (De Bello Jud. 1.17 j. But this subject would’bccupvu* volume. 

Vol. II. p. 165. Respecting the beauty of Persian wome na BSCurmer ages, see Vo\ } 
III. pp. 355,350. MpP? 

Vol. II. p. 205. Serd i Bahrain, or Sir % ah * Bahrfrm c as I have 

seen the nanie written. ' 

Vol. II. p. 305. Few places appear under a greater number of names than Ftrdzdbdd $ 
®r the 44 Residence of Victory;'' but this variety may be traced in different MSS. to the 
inaccuracy of transcribers, and the change of Persian letters into others more suited 
to Arabian organs. We find this city called Jar, Kkur , Jureh , fCbureh, and Jiizeb*: 

aEo Gur, and (according to the Diet. Durban i Kdtea ) Guin or Guvin The 

name Firuzabad is comparatively modern; having been given by Azzad au douleH, 
in the tenth century, to a city founded almost fifteen hundred years before, as we learn 
from Hamdaliah. 44 It was originally constructed,” says that geographer; “by 
“ Bahman, the son of Isfen dya'r, who called it ikAfjr,” 

there he built a considerable edifice called Aiwan or the palace. But Alexander^ 
finding some difficulty in obtaining possession of this place, caused it to be inundated* - 

that the city was ruined and became a lake J AA j (A ^ 
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Awdashi R Babuka'n (some centuries after') employed an artist in draining this lake; 
but a chain having > i«'lded to the waters issuing violently at a narrow passage, the un* 
fortunate artist was overwhelmed and /lestroyed ; the lake having been drained, Ah» 
D asm'll built on the dry land a city, whiih'was called Ardashfr Khiirth. The air 
of this place is warm and not salubrious, hut its rose-water is of unrivalled excellence 
In some copies of II amdali.ah’s Nuzkat al Kulub, the name Khur appears Jur, and 
that river which inundated the city is called Khunik&n (J^J ^), Jnnikun 
or Khaiffin (Ji-s-), according to different MS^. which add that its modern name is 
Ber&rah (tJjj) or Bezdzah The historian Tab hi celebrates Jiir (or Khur) 

as h dclightiul place; and its gu/ab or rose water as most excellent; “ there/’ he says, 
“ Ardasiii r fixed his abode, and erected a palace or villa, apd a forfifieation, which 
u was called Tair b&t; and he also built a fire temple and reposed himself at t his place/' 

But the name Tair bdl I find differently written m the MS. Diet. Jthdftgtri ; which 
informs us that Tar bait was a lofty edifice constructed by Ardasbi'r Ba- 

BEK, on the eastern side ol Guin or Guvin a city in Pars , which after the 

Arabian manner is called Juin or Juvin From some persons at Shiraz I heard, 

that a ccrtahi spot between mountains near Ftruzabad is named the Tang t zinjtr 

or “ narrow pass of the chain;” in commemoration, perhaps, of the 
circumstance above recorded by Hamdallah. In the city, Colonel D Arcy found 
considerable ruins of ancient edifices, probably the fire-temple or palace erected by 
Ardashir; and near it two tablets sculptured in the rock; one of which represents 
(as from his delineation I do not hesitate to pronounce) Ardasiu'r admitting his son 
Sha’pu'r to a participation in the royal diadem, which both hold, each with one hand, 
over a fire-altar standing between them. The other sculpture represents a combat, 
already mentioned in Vol. II. p. 205. 

Vol. II. pp. 233, 234. The terrace; the stupendous hall of columns, and the exca- 
vated sepulchres of ancient kings at htakhr or Persepolis. — “Un silence funebre icgnoit 
u dans les airs et sur la montagne. La luue r6fl6chissoit sur la grande plate-forme 
u J'ombre des hautj fc^d oimey qui s^levoient de la terrasse presque jusqu' aux lines, 

“ Ces tristes pharefiffi^t fi£ nombre pouvoit a peine se compter ifGloieni converts 
“ d'aucun toit ; et ^TcfijMrhapiteaux, d une architecture inconnue dans les aunales de 
“ la terre, servoient de rfctraite aux oiseaux nocturnes, qui, al!arm6$ ^ I’approehe de 
u tant de moode, s’enfuirent eii croassant,” (Vathek, p. 182. Loud. 1815). If real or 
probable history should noHiaveVxciti d a sufficient interest concerning these deserted 
ruins, let the future traveller, before he visit them, read even once, (if Tie can be satis- 
fied with reading only once) that inimitable fiction, the tale of “Vathek/* as published 
in the author’* original French. It makes us expect in the sepulchral chambers of 
Persepolis, an “escalier de marbrepoli/’ leading to the “ palais du feu souterreiu;” and 
it fills the place of Cyrus and Darius, of Alexander and his lovely Thais, and of other 
illustrious personages who formerly occupied the “Hall 1 of Columns, with a multi- 
tude of extraordinary forms, that astonish, delight, and dazzle the imagination. 

Vol, II. p. 456. That eminent geographer, M. Barbie du Bocage, referring to a pas- 
sage of Pliny, ■“ Megala appeilalur locus, arduo montis aseeiisu per gradu.s/'&c, Nat, 
Hist, VI. 26 , says u En eftV,pour sorlir de la Perse, et entrerdans la Medic, il falloit 
H passer par un endroit que Pline appelle la Grand Echetle, parce que, dit il, il est 
w taill6 en forme de grading et on ne trouve rien de semblable sur la mme qui de 
* Chir&z conduit k Ispahan,’ ; Analyse, &c. annexed to Ste. Croix's Exam, Crit. dee 

Rist. d’Alcx^ndre. p. 818; 2dc edit. 1804). New the mountaia Urchini 
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of wh&h I have noticed the difficult ascent, derives its name, evidently, from urchin 
a word equivalent in signification to nardebdn j), a stair-case, flight 
of steps, or ladder, as we learn from the Dictionary Burhdn i Kdtea. 

Vol. HI. P« 10. Hamdallah's statement of the distances between Isfakdn and 
other places in Irak Ajem . A'rdestdn 24 farsangs; Butugtrd in the 

greater Lnr , 4 5 f* l Burugerd in the lesser Lur t dyy ^ ) 

60 f ; JerhdfUkun ( 31 farsangs and a half, (ptij j ^*») ; De~ 

lydn jdS) 35 f ; Rai [^j) 80 f. ; Shahr Firuzdn (Jjj^ j{J2>) 6 f ; Sdveh {sju) 
64 f. ; Suit ant ak (ajoILjA) 106 f. : Kazvtn (^yjS) 62 f. ; Kum (^) 52 f. ; Kumisheh 
(&&**# on the borders of •Fdrs (jw;ls ^ jr*) 14 f. ; Cdshdn 32 f, ; Lurdejan 

in the greater Lur, 35 f ; Natenz (j^Lj) 20 f.f Ndten (^i^) 20f.: 
Nuhdvand (Jojty) 74 f. ; Ramadan 02 farsangs. The Dtfijftn here men- 
tioned appears in some copies Delikhdn and for Lurdejdn I find Karukdn 

(id^i f) or G»V<fcMn (u^^) > and one MS. adds the distance between Isfahan and 
Karkh ({/) 45 farsangs. 

Vol. III. p. 74. The form bashed has long been used by Persians : we find, accord- 
ing to Pietro della Valle ( Let ter a 0 da Sphahan), that in 1019, the people wishing 
increase to the prosperity of Shah Abbas, exclaimed “ Duolet i Scid/t Abbds ziadt 

“ bascedy which we may express in Persian characters sjhj 
mid which the Italian traveller thus translates; “ Laprosperitd del R£ Abbds crescente 
** s ia/' The hashed now prevails universally in Persia, (See Franckiin’s Tour, &c. p, 
50; Calcutta, 1788), and has exlemled to neighbouring countries, (See Elphinstone’s 
Cabu!,p. 1 80), and the works of other travellers. We find it also in the first line of a beau- 
tiful song, Sdkyd fast i bahdr i tu mubdfek bashed! A&b y J*ai USLu 

« O cupbearer I may thy spring season be auspicious." This song, among the musi- 
cians of Bengal, is said to he a favourite; and deservedly, if I may judge from its sweet 

and plaintive air, of which the notes are now before me. But Md (Aj) is a more ancient 
form; hence this mode of felicitation or congratulation' iststjded mubarek kadi 
H A'FIZ thus begins one of his odes, Sakydl dShtdifr fade mubdrek bddetl 
CjS\j o cupbearer! may the approllhoUhis festival be aus- 

picious to thee ! And perhaps budd is still an older form; it occurs frequently in th eShdh 

ndmeh ; thus ili ^ and \j\* dl* y j\ £ ; also 

Vol. III. pp. 88, 91. Respecting the scorpions of Cdshdn we heard and doubted the 
report, like Chardin (Tome III. p. 85), that those creatures would not sting any person 
who had announced himself to them as a stranger. The same notion prevails here as 
in some parts of France, that the bruised scorpion or its oil, serves to cure the sting. 
Madame de Sevign6, in a letter of July the 8th, 1672, says to her daughter, "Je vous 
« prie, quoi qu'on dise, de faire faire de i’huile de scorpion, afin que dbus trouvionsen 
« ni^me temps, les maux et les m&lecines." A note on this passage informs us that 
scorpions are numerous in Provence, but that their oil is " aouveraine, A ce qu'on dit, 
« contre la piquure de ces insectes;" but some doubts of its eflicacy seem implied in 
“ the quoi quon dise , and d ce qu'on dit. 

Vol. III. p. 90 . Sehem ad' di'n in his MS. Nuzhat Ndmeh informs us, on the 
authority of old Parian writings, that in very early times the Persians took refuge anA 
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tesided among the mountains of CitMn, which place on that account, was styled Cai 
dshidn, or the king's dwelling. 

^ 3 sS j »xU^L> 

*V& ^ An historical MS. (beginning with j\ <±x>, and 

composed abont the year 1544), enumerates Cdshdn, NiskapuFami Macrdn, among 
cities of which the foundation has beeu ascribed by some to Tahmu'ras. 

UUj jAi y A"* 

this would place the origin of Cdshdn in the ninth century, at least, before Christ 

Vol, lit p. 112. According to Hamdallah, “ the C6h Alburz is an immeuse 
4 ‘ mountain adjacent to Bab al abudb (or Derbend ) ; and many mountains are con- 
“ nected with Alburz: so that from Turkestan to Hejdz it forms a range extending in 
“ length one thousand farsangs, more or less; and on this account, some regard it as 
“the mountain of Kdf. Its western side, connected with the mountains of Gurjestdn 
“ or Georgia, is called the Cuh Lagzi; aiid the work entitled Sur al akalim relates. 
“ tha't in the Cith Lagzi there are various races of people; so that above seventy differ- 
“ ent languages (or dialects) are used among them; and in that mountain are many 
“wonderful objects; and when it reaches Shcmshat and Malatiah, it is called Kali 
“ Kald, At Antakiah (Antioch) and Sakeliah, it is called Lekam ; there it divides 
“ Sham from Rum. When it reaches between Hems and Demeshk (Damascus), it is 
“called Ltbnan (Lebanon), and near Mcccah and JVfedinah, it is called Arehh, Its 
“ eastern side, connected with the mountains of Arran and Azerbaijan, is called Keik; 
“ and when it reaches to Gilan and Irak , it takes the name o ITerkel diz ctih; it is called 
“ Mawz when it reaches Kumesh and Mdzanderdn ; and originally Mdzanderdn was 
“named Mawz enderdn; and when Alburz reaches the province of Khurasdn, it is 
“named Shnej ” 

jd ^ *y> Jlxs:? u »U 

JIjUHj aaUaL* j ^y>- y d y 

j fyj y y faliua ^ A-^lSai\ b ^y^- y »AA^y^* 

t^j 3, iUJiXc y l$?A y 

jy A-y J y~»y> vy?» y *>^'y* */ j'/* y Jh* 

^0 y ju4 \j y ^yj^jy* y 

(MS* Nuzhat al Cutub . Chapt, of Mountains). 

Vol. III. p. 114* The four MS. copies of Ni'zamj's work collated in quoting this 
hyperbole, differ as usual; two have jf kur, a blind man; , one gurbah , a cat, and 

one shakhsiy a person, any one, &c«; and for Sipdhdn (^Uba*), as in the 

best copy, one MS. reads Isfahin . 

Vol. III. p. 173. However giuch a Persian may like or admire any object, he rareljr 
ventures to express his real opinion until he has ascertained what his superiors think 
concerning it; to learn this he begins with the common negative phrase bad nUt 

&), “ it is not bad/' Should the superior seem to approve, he then declares 
helkeh khub est\^^yL 4$lb) f “ nay, it is good!” and on furthe^ marks of appro- 

4 D 
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balion lie exclaims Wallah! khtily k hub est! (ci-Wy*- <dlt,), “ By Allah! it 

“ is extremely good, superlatively excellent.” In this manner, using “bad” for “good,” 
he would disparage the very same object, should his first negative elicit from the su- 
perior any sign of disapprobation. 

Vol. III. p. 238. Marzebun “ a lord of the marches/' this, with many other 

Persian words, may be found in the Talmud, (cap. 1. Megillce) thus expressed in 
Hebrew letters, 'HDD ( Marzbcni ), signifying, says the learned Ueland (Dissert, ix), 
“ prxfeclutn provineix vel regioni in fimbria imperii sitae/' (See also Castelli Lexic. col 

3661). The Persian term is compounded of marz the boundary or border of. 

a country; and bun a keeper or guardian, which we see added in the same sense 

to form bagh ban a gardener, <fcc. Marz is alio written marj 

resembling both in sense and sound our English wor&'marchet; the borders, limits, or 
coniines of a country. With this signification Dr. Johnson docs not allow the singular 
march. Yet I find ’it thus used in Holinshcd's old chronicle, (Hist, of Scotland, p. 
255, edit, of 1577). %t In the middest of Stanemore there shall be a crosse set up, with 
“the king of England's image on the one side, aud the king of Scotland's on the other, 
“ to siguifie that the one is ware he to England, and the other to Scotland.” 

yd. III. p. 238. I must here correct an errour in my first work, (the Pe^Jttn Mis- 
cellanies, p. 08) where, on the authority of Father Angelo, a castle in the south of Persia 
is described as a venerable monument commemorating Rustam’s triumph over the 
Di'v i SefFd; but Angelo was deceived, like two oilier very ingenious travellers, by 

the name of Kelaah Stftd or the “ White Fortress;” situate (as the map 

ju Vol. II. will show), near Fahlian , between Shiraz and the borders of Khuzistdn or 
Susiana; here, says Angelo, occurred the gigantick combats of Rustam with the white 
dir mon, according to fabulous tradition and the accounts given by Firdausi in his 
Shah nfrmch , (“ gli combatlimenti giganteschi di Rustam col Demonio Bianco," &c. 
Gazophvl. Pers. p. 127;. “ It is pretended,” says Chardin, “ that here, (in theChateau 
du Demon Blanc) the white dxmou imprisoned the giant Rustam or Hercules, after 
** battles of long duration,” (“et ils pretendent que cost ou il enferma le geant Rustam 
“ou llcrcule, apres des longs combats/' (Voyages, Tonje IX. p. 160, Rouen, 1723). 
KxmpiVr also regarded the Kelaah Sefid as a monument of that illustrious personage, 
the while giant; “ totidem leucis progredientlbus occurrunt,rud%ra Ktlai 

“ Scfiid, i. e. arris a\bre h Dice Sfiid, illustri apud Pcrsas ca cod asm one 

“extruette, mullisque gigantomaebix fabulis indylx/' (Amoenit. Exot. p. 365). I 
must here remark, on the authority of well-informed Persians, that this quadrangular 
lock is never styled the White Dive’s Castle, but simply Kelaah or Diz i Sefid , or in 

Arabiek MSS. Kelaah Deidha all signifying the “White Fortress;” and with 

deference to Chardin, I may observe that the l)l'v I Sefi'd never imprisoned Rustam 
here or elsewhere; and the very work quoted by Father Angelo to prove this place the 
scene of those heroes battles, will be found to show directly the reverse, placing.it in 
Mdianderdn ; indeed, this^astle is not once mentioned in Firdausi’s poetical ro- 
mance; although the MS. Tarikh « We$df introduces iutoa curious description of it, a 

verse from the Shdh ndmeh , j J Diz i bid nim e dn Dfa i Sefid, 

“ there was a certain castle called DU i Sefid , or tiie white fortress.” But this agrees 
in name only with the castellated rock of which Angelo^ Chardin and Kxmpfer have 
upoken ; and has not in any degree a reference to the White Daemon's habitation (which 
was a cavern in Mdzanderdn ) t nor to the spot where he and Rustam fought, for the 

subject of this verse is a castle at Sabzvdr in Khdraedn, as we learn from file 

Jehanftri and Buchan i Kdtea (in fia**), HaftakUm, and other works, Respecting- 
the southern edifte* oj rock, described by the, travellers above quoted, we are author*- 
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ized to derive its name from Hie white stone which composes it ; thus Edri'si (Clini. 
III. sett. 1), informs us that this place was called Bddha or “white/* because the 
castle, from its whiteness, was visible at a great distance. 

Bddha is a small city, says H amuallah, (ch. 12) and has"a white soil ; thence the 
“place is called BeidhaJ * 

l*£«0 SJAaM J \ \*ijO 

(See also Aboj'l fkda', the MS. Seir al belad, etc). According to the whole tenonf 
of Persian history and romance, Hyreauia or Mazenderbn was in early ages inhabited 
by a warlike race, who bravely defended their country from invasion, under certain 
cliiefs,f marzebdna or lords of the marches) whom their enemies represented us Dives , 
daemons or giants, equally hideous as ferocious. But many Persian dictionaries divest 
the word dive of its bad signification, by allowing it to imply “a valiant warrior/' (Sc# 

*tbe Sur&ri, Jehangirt, B urban i Kbtra , Ac. in ^ : o). Of whatever kind were the 
ancient Mazendaribns, it is acknowledged by Firdausi that the bravest Persians 
dreaded to encounter them. Yet Cai Oaus (Darius the Mede) was tempted to invade 
their country, by the praises of it which a minstrel sang to his lute in the following 
words: “Let the king consider the djdighls of M&zendtrbn ; and may that country 
“ flourish during all eternity ! for in its gardens roses ever blow, and even its mountains 
“ are covered with hyacinths and tulips. Its land abounds in ail the beauties of nature; 
“ its Sfanate is salubrious, and temperate; neither too warm nor too cold; it is a region 
“ of perpetual spring ; there in shady bowers the nightingale ever sings; there the fawn 
“ and antelope incessantly wander among the vallies; every spot throughout the whole 
“ year is embellished ami perfumed with flowers; l fie very brooks of that country seen 
“ to be rivulets of rose-water, so much does their exquisite fragrance delight the soul. 

During the winter months, as at all other seasons, the ground is enamelled, and the 

* banks of murmuring streams smile with variegated flowers; in all quarters the plea. 
*surcs of the chase may be enjoyed; all places abound with money; fine stuffs for 
“ garments, and every other article necessary for comfort or for luxury. There ail the 
“attendants are lovely damsels wearing golden coronets; and all the men illustrious 
<< warriors, whose girdles are studded with gold; and nothing but a wilful perverseness 
“of mind, or corporeal infirmity, can hinder a person from being chearful and happy 
“in M bicnder An!' Such j# a translation, almost literal, made from the MS. Shbh 
namth, after a collation of four copies, differing, but not materially, in many passages. 
The sequel informs us that Ca us immediately resolved to invade Mazenderbn , 'not- 
withstanding the remonstrances of his chiefs ; for “ none of them wished to combat 

* with the Dives," eA>^ fill "lio, it appears, defeated the inva- 

ders, and would have destroyed Ca'us and all his Persians, had not Rustam by extra- 
ordinary exertions delivered them from those fiorthern barbarians, and slain their chief 
hero,, the Div l Srpid. In its good sense (of a hrave warrior), I find the word dive 
affected as a title by Mbzenderani chiefs within three or four centuries; as Shams 

ad’ din Di'V (jJ*> Alwand Di'v (jjj and others mentioned 

in the Tarikh AbbasimA different MSS. 

Vol. III. p. 223. The picture of Diana was. probably, executed hy John the Dutch- 
man, who, as Herbert informs us, (Trav. p. 184;, had employed bis ingenuity at Ash- 
raj, “ to the admiration of the Persians and his own advantage.” 

Vol. III. p. 805. “It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, Ac." 
(St. Matthew, xix. 24 ; see also St. Mark, x. 25, and St. Luke, vjii. 25). In some Chal- 
dean proverbs of considerable antiquity among the Jews, an elephant passing through 
the /sole or eye of a needle, is used to denote a thing absolutely incredible or impracli- 
l>Ie, NDTIDT NSHP3 $ ee the Talmud Babylon. Gcniara; Bgrae. Metsia, &c. In 
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his notes on St. Matthew, (xix. 24), Dr. Hammond quotes one of those ancient pro- 
verbs, and observes that a Christ was willing to change from the elephant which was 
44 a beast that few had seen, to a camel which was very ordinary in Syria, and whose 
“ hunch on bis back is apt to hinder his passage through any narrow entrance;" he 
adds that, according to Phavorinus, KapyXos signifies not only a camel but a ship's 
cable; and he remarks that it ought, probably, in this sense to be KapiXos, (Paraphrase 
of the New. Test. p. 95, 3d edit. 1671). We find the camel introduced by Muham- 
med into his Koran , (cli. vii, 41), where he says that the impious shall not be admitted 
into paradise “ until a camel enter the hole or eye of a needle," 

g'h Such appears the obvious meaning, and so we 

find the passage translated by Marracci, Sale and others. But the learned Bochart is 
inclined to read jummel for jemel , (altering a vowel accent only, not any letter), and 
for camel to substitute cable ; (t donee ingrediatur rudens in foramen actia," (Hierofc. 
II. 5). Buta Muhammedan commentator on Khakani’s poem, the Tohfat al Irdkein, 

confirms the Arabick word in its sense of The poet having thus alluded 

to a large double-bunched camel passing through the eye of a needle, 

&})*> p>-j . uj (*^ \ Vf? . 

his commentator remarks that such a circumstance is impossible, and mentioned ac- 
cordingly in the sacred text (of the Kordn as above quoted). 

gvb ^ ^ 3 

(MS*. Sherhh Khakani by Ghul'am Muhammed Ghauthi). ^ 


Vol. III. p. 383. In reducing the Hebrew *TQn with its strongly aspirated hhetk y 

and its vaw, to the Persian more difticulties occur than are immediately obvious 
in the name Habor or Chabor, as it appears according to different versions of the Bible, 
(II. Kings, xvii. 6). Yet this, perhaps, is the place now called Abher, as Major Ren- 
nell conjectures in his admirable work on the “Geography of Herodotus," p. 390; 
and which I have regarded as the Vera of Strabo, (above quoted, p. 883, note 29). 


Vol. III. p. 409. The silver coin so admirably gilt, proves to be one of M. Scaurus* 
with the devices and legends described by Wise, in his Catalogue of the Bodleian 
coins, p. 13. Tab. VI. fig. 5. 


Vol, III. p. 461. The ancient Theodosiopolis, according to D'Anville, is now called 
Nassau cala or Cali cala, “the Beautiful Castle." But in Cali cala, the first word, to 
signify beautiful , must be supposed Greek; and the second, to signify a castle, must be 
Arabick. Nassau Kelaah might indeed bear this interpretation; but the name, as 

written Kdliktld (Sibils), will not admit the signification of “Beautiful Castle/' In 

p. 426, it is printed Kdlikeldn after one copy of the MS. A r u?hat al Kul&b; 

if the final n be allowed, I would almost fancy that Kalikeldn was an imitation of the 
Greek Kallikolone (KaXXu coXwrj^, a name fully justified by the situation of Hainan 
Kelaah , described in p. 461, (See the Kallikolone near Troy, in Homer's Iliad, xx. 51, 
03, Strabo, xiii. Arc). # 


Vol. III. p. 470. That the Turks are chiefly indebted for thejr knowledge of inusick 
to the Persians, we learn from Toderiui ; who relates (on the authority of Cantemir, 
Hist. Othm. Tome III. p. 101,) that both the art and science were unknown to*the 
Turks of Constantinople, when $ulta'n Amu eat (MurAd IV) took Baghdad in 
1047 (A. D. 1637). On this occasion the ferocious conqueror ordered thlfty thins* 
•and Persians to be slain in bis presence ; and the massacre was partly accomplished 
when Sha'h Ku'li succeeded in appeasing the Sulta'n's fury, End terminating the 

slaughter by words which he sung to the tones of his Skehcschudar (thi^itar 
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* kind of six-sf ring harp). The modern Orpheus and four other eminent musiciaus 
accompanied the Sulta’n to Constantinople, where they established the science of 
Persian musick. 44 La musica Turchesca, come abbiatno veduto, & Persiana roodernu." 
See the “Letteratura Turchesea dell* Abate Toderini.” T. I. cap. 16. pp 222,232). 

Vol. Ilf. p. 478. Many ruins in this part of Asia, ascribed by ignorant Turks to 
the Genoese, I regard as vestiges of the Mithridatick age. We iearn from Mr, Dal- 
laway, (Constant, p. 225) that the people about Ephesus, attribute all the ruins 44 to 
m the Genoese, prior to whom they do not seem to think that any nation has existed. " 

Vol. III. p.492. Although Firdausi has not related this romantick story of Fkr- 
Ha'd, yet the Farsi who abridged in prose, the Persian Homer’s poem, introduces it 
pn the authority of ancient traditions, (See the MS. Shahnameh near, described iu Vol. 
II. p. 540^ and the story which I translated from it in the “Oriental Collections/' Vol. 
I. p. 218>. That those traditions were well known when Firdausi lived, eight or 
nine hundred years ago, appears from the Persian translation of TabrI's great Ara- 
bick chronicle, made about that time, which celebrates the works executed by Furh a'd 
in the mountain of Bisutun, for the sake of his mistress Shi'ri'n. 

Vol. lit. p. 496. The name of M6r$ev6n {not improbably the ancient Phasemon),i& 
written Marzt/un i n the MS. Tartkh i Curdistdn or Sharf rulmeh. 

Vo? .*111. p. 513. The original sketch of Arrian's monument represents part of the 
third line as illegible from dirt or from some injury of the stone; perhaps we should 
read (rjs tv ere*, vitee in anno . 

Vol. III. p. 514. hniemid is formed of the Greek name, Nuco^ieSta, and the preposi- 
tion sir; thus Sarene from us Api}vi|v,(GelPs Itinerary of the Morea, p. 40). We also 
find Isnic (us N ttcaiav), and the venerable Athens metamorphosed into Setines (us 
ASfjvas); many other names formed by the same process might be added; but I shall 

only notice Istanbul or Istanbul ( 35 Constantinople is now most generally 
called, although on gold and silver coins (of 1808) it still retains most of its Greek 

denomination, in the word Kostantiniah ( <U^L/kuj). We may trace Istanbul with 
certainty (for some vague conjectures have been offered respecting this name), to Sten- 
polin of the modern Greeks, a corruption from the words eis ten polin (eu rrjv iroXtv), 
signifying “to the city/' an answer commonly given to strangers inquiring the road 
towards Constantinople; styled like most great capitals, the town or the city, Kar'ilo^iiy* 
But some zealous Muhammedans have, by a puericle alteration, changed Istanbul nito 

hlambul affecting thereby to describe the city as “chief seat of their 

•religion/'. We find Istanbul on gold coins of Ahmet III. (A. li. 1115) and others. 

Vol. III. p. 516. That the tomb of Hannibal might be discovered at Gibisah, I 
agreed with others in thinking probable; but am uow inclined to correct lhat opinion, 
since a learned antiquary and classical geographer has adduced reasons for supposing 
Malsum to represent Libyssa, aud Gibisah the ancient Dakibyza, A«xi/3v£V*; (See Col. 
Leake's Journey, Arc. in Mr. Walpole's collection of Travels, Vol. II. p. 199). 

Vol. III. p. J45. Note omitted, respecting metallick paint. 44 An artist at Shirdz 
gave me some gold and silver paint, so prepared iu hard pieces that either may be 
Used like our cakes of watpr-colour, with a small camel's-hair pencil slightly wetted. 
But I have remarked that, in old pictures, the silver paint, expressing stars, or streams 
of water, blades of swords and steel armour, has generally become dull and blackish, 
while the gold retains its original brilliancy. In many illuminated MSS. whole lines 
are written with golden letters, some with the finest hair strokes ; and according tc% 
lament traditions* the davesta of Zkra tusht or Zoroaster, was originally tra«- 
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scribed in letters of gold oh parchment. (See Vol. II. pp. 893, 410). Of this kind 
were, according to Julius Capitolinas, (inter Hist. Augustas Scrijttores, p. 036, Lugd* 
Bat, 1664), those purple rolls or feSves, Uiat contained in golden characters all the 
works of Homer, (libros Homericos ointies^purpareos dedit, aureis literis scriptos), a 
treasure existing so lately as the fourth century, and probably more desirable to several 
among my readers, than the original writings of Zoroaster himself. We learn from 
Josephus, (Autiq. Judaic, xii. 2), that the seventy elders presented to Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus a copy of the Jewish law, written on parchment in golden letters, (tw 
puv ats tyytypap[iEvovs ei^oy rove vofiovs xpvtrois ypaftjuatfi/r)* 

Vol. III. p. ] 10. I have seen dj* j\'j£ written d£ tjoS Kun&rehfrird. 

Vol. Ill, p. 560. To the MSS. named in this list, add the Rauzet si Jtn/tl , noticed 
in Vol. II. p. 412, and the ftundehesh ; see p. 562. But this, with many Pahlavi and 
Zend MSS. not mentioned in these volumes, shall be described in the Catalogue above 
promised, p. 551. 

Vol. IT. p. 223, (note 30). Some English silk stockings were much admired by the 
Prince at Shin'//, Huskin Ali Mi'rza', as by the king of Cabuf, according to Mr. 
Elphiustone's very interesting account of that country, p. 52. 

Vol. II. pp. 12, IS. I must romnrk that in some good MS. copies of Hafiz's Dfvtin, 
(as in two out of five now on my table) a distich is found which shows how that 
Shinhian poet interpreted the word Zendehrud, to which different meanings have 
been attributed. 

u Although Zendehrud be the water of life, yd our Shirfiz is better than ftfahhnJ* ^(See 
the ode in <0 beginning j y\ I noticed in p. 54, a jealousy which has 

long subsisted between the people of Shirtiz and of Isfahan . 

I shall close this Appendix by noticing in my first volume (p. 38) a ridiculous errour, 
the result of negligence as well as of ignorance; for, not recollecting, perhaps not 
knowing, that risk, signified something more than “beard/' (the sense in which a 
stranger hears it daily used by Persians), I neglected to ascertain what even our printed 
dictionaries would have shown, that it had another meaning ; scar, sore, wound, &o. 
The words, therefore, ^ must be translated u old wountls, inveterate sores." 

For the correction of this mistake I am indebted to a foreign critick, as the letter 
of a friend acquaints me; for, unluckily, the French Review itself has never reached 
my hands; otherwise, most probably, many similar errours might have been here cor* 
rected. Indeed, but one continental notice of the first volume has yet fallen under 
my inspection; and that is rather adapted to recommend this work thaif to expose 
its liunnMous defects. I shall, however, esteem myself fortunate should nothing more 
seriously erroneous than the mistake above remarked, be hereafter discovered in 
the course of a publication so extensive and multifarious. 
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Africa, I. 151. III. 541. 
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III. 78,81. 
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Agbatana, III. 410. 

A grift Agh (see Ararat), 

^lm6/, I. 333, 357, 427. II 

214, 392. 

Aiasaluck (Aiaslik), IIU640. 


Aien a Werzan, III. 325, 320. 
Ailah, Ailath, I. 338. 

Aiw&ti i Keif, III. 206 to 209, 
549, 550. 

A'kcand, HI. 388. 

A'khiss&r, III. 534. 

Alburz, II. 351. III. 112, 
138, 203, 29G, 360, *09. 
Alehin, III. 306. ^ 

Alehtak, HI. 444. 

Alcmd&r, III. 423. 

Alenjek, II I. 437. 

Aleppo, II. 500. III. 445, 
AlesIiganl,IH. 444. 
Alexandria, II. 44. 

Alhabad (see Aliab&d). 
AHAbAd, III. 96, 244, 250, 
251,253, 277. 

Aliavar (^ee Ali Ab Ad). 
Alicant, III. 541. 

Alichangi, 1.251,253. 

Aligaz, III. 442, 444. 

Alijer, III. 478. 

(Al) Sir, I. 337. 

Allah Acber,H. 28, 224. III. 
384. 

Alwar, HI. 461, 462. 
Amareb, II. 451. 

AmAsi&b, HI. 448, 487, 491 
to 495, 502. 

America, H. 13, 90. Ill, 252, 
256, 260, 348. 

Amin&b&d, II. 452, 454. III. 

22 . 

AmG (AmG»), III. 333. 

A 'mul, I. 35. HI. 200,238, 
262,281,294 to 317, 334. 
Anadan, I. 336. 

Andan, I. 339. 

Andervia, Anderipe, I. 174. 
Anjenga, I. 64. 

A'ngGl, III. 379. 

Antakiah, (see Antioch), 669. 
Antioch, 1.287. HI. 448,485. 
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Arab cheshmeh, III. 532. 
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Araxes, II. 307, 328, 332 to 
335. III. 424, 426, 428, 
431,432,438, 448, 454. 
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Ardashir KbAreh, 1.^33, 134, 

II. 383, 567. 

Ardehfl, 1. 126. II. 214,352. 

III. 303,416. 

Ardenek, III. 41 6. 
ArdedGn,IIl. 568. 
A'rdGbGd,IH. 426, 434. 
Aredz al maaden, I. 339. 
Arehh, III. 569. 

Arenc, III. 573. 

Arianiene, III. 430* 

Arj&n, II. 443. 

Arjen (see Arzen). 

Armaviara, III. 440. 
Armegh&neh, III. 387, 388. 
Armenia, I. vii. 420. 

Armiali (Ormiali), III. 416. 
Armuzia, I. 155. 

Arpahjuk, III. 480. 

ArrAn, III. 385, 426, 569, . 
Arus (Beni), II. 440. 

Arzen, Arzhen, Arzhenah, I. 

187, 304 to 306,316. 
Arzen ar'rAm (see Arzertim). 
Arzenim, III. 426, 442, 456, 
461 to 470, 491, 538. 
AsbGneh Serai, III. 309. 
Asek, III. 329. 

.AsepAs, II. 440. 

Ashdghi Kelaah, III. 480. 
Ash keiaali, III. 471,474. 
Ashnuiah, III. 416. 

Ashraf, III. 260, 269* 270 to 
275,380,282,57 b 
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AslitMRest&K III. 300,307. 
Ashtan-k, III. 442,40. 
Ashtohi, I. 152. 

Ashur, J; 338. 

Asker, II. 214. 

•AsKnuwan (see San"\van\ 
Aspadana, Aspahan (see Isfa- 
han. 

Aspau far^Aji t II. 134. 
Astakus, III. 514. 

Astahbonat (Savonat),II. 128. 

163 to 170, 308, 472. 

Aster AbAd , II, 494. III. 257, 
278,816,346. 


B.dihul (River), III. 221, 283, 
289, 200, 29 5, 3?«i* 
Rahman dizli.JI. 352. 

Balir al Hind, 1. 21 to 30, 831* 

■ nlimer, I 28. 

Mehcit, I 27, 330. 

Hamyar, I. 28. 

Barhari, I. 28. 

Habsheh, I. 340. 

a l Sin, 1 330. 

Akhzer, I. 28 

Balir al Iran, III 201, 317 
to 320. 

Bahrein, I. 153, 101, 335, 


A>( rak 1) (in, HI. 1 66, 249, 310, 
317. 

AteshgAh, III. 9. 

Atel, III. 551. 

Athens, II. 44. 281. III. 575. 
Athos (Mount), T. 381. 
Atlantic!* Ocean, 1. 7. III. 
277. m 

AVah,Il!: 88, 101. -, fc: 

A v Iter (see Ah her). 

Au her, 111. 264. 

Aujan, (IJjau or Oujun), III. 
376,391,393 to 398, 413, 
415,416. 

Awat or W 41,1. 1 65, 23 1 ,33 5. 
Ayi (or A\in), II. 118, 119, 
123,478,479. 

Azamore, 1. 1,77. 

Azerbaijan (see Aderbaijan). 
Azer Gnshasp, III. 303. 
Azora, III. 467. 

Azzadi,II. 181, 183,390,331. 
B'aalbec, I 377 11.341,348, 
350, 307, 309. * 

BabA Kubi, II. 00/2*20. 

BAb al abuAb, III. 569. 

Bab al Mandeb, I 23, 330, 
339 


386. II. 340. 

BakhtAn, III 2. 

Baiemb r, III, 500. 

Baiza, 11.308. HI. 570,571. 
Bajevam (or Najeram), I 333. 
Bak life gun (Lake), I. vii. 317. 
11.128, 171,172, 320,327, 
331. 

BakhtVtiri, III 10, 

Bakimiah, 1 357. 

Balatnut, III. 534. 

B&Wian, III. 310, 

Balluriisli <See Bdt fiir(isli% 
BalijA, HI. 531, 535. 

Balk 1 1 , I 125 120, 127. II. 
200, 345, 301, 370, 372 to 
374,3ol to 394. 111.30(5, 
340. 

lUiluniah, I. 357. 

Bandamir, II 152, 170 to 
180, 220, 227, 307, 320, 
334, 447. 

Banner A bbAsi, I. 01, 161, 
105 11.4*1. 

Banderant h or Bendaueh, I. 
j)24 

Band i Kussar II. 330. 

Band e MeruAn III 18. 


Babel (See Babytpn). 

Babylon, I. 19, 104, 215, 408, 
417, 4 In; 4 10, 423 to 427, 
432, 437, 440 to 448, 454. 
II. 45, >99, 251, 278, 280, 
280, 340/ £00, *20, 530, 
542. Ill 472, 53T. 

Badusei&n, 111410. 

BaftMAd, I. 178, 189, 193, 
402. 1155, 200, 204,279, 
280) 316. III. 30, 55, m, 
198, 314, 934. 3p4,>309, 
445, 491, 573* 


Band e Rustam, II 522. 
Barbary, II 485 III, 541. 
Barcelore, I 09. 

Rurdid&u or VerdistAn, 1. 182. 
BArf'urAlh, III 240,251,291 
to 204, 3 1 7, 318. 

RArik (ah', II 225 
Barnhill Mt ) I. 182. 

*Ba roach, I, 01, 392, 453. 
Basrah, I. 27, 104, 228, 230, 
413, 414, 427 II. 200, 
214, 2 >5, 247. 310, 347, 
500. Ill 473. 


Baslam, I. 301. 

Baver AvijAn, III. 205. 

jomAn, III, 265. 

BAzhgAh, II 224. 

Beilrowai, 111, 400,401,500. 
Beidha, Baiza, III. 570, 571, 
Belad a I Habslieh, I. 339, 

al Ztnje, I. 340. 

Belikesh, III 265. 

Relior (See Polior). 

Reliu IristAn, 11 623, 521. 
Benares, I. 416. 

Bena i SliApirr, I. 297. 

Bens 41, J 55, I lo. 

BerahAu, III. 1ft. 

BeiAreb, BezAzab, III. 567. 
Bergamo (See Pergamus). 
Rerisa, III. 490. 

Bcshavur, I. 274, 297. 

Best Am (Bastam), III. 220. 
Betakan, III 13. 

Bethel, I. 292, 360, 301. 
Bethlehem, I. 391. 

BM (Dehj, II. 443. 

Bf juagur, I. 328. 

Bir, III. 472. 473. 

Birundeh, 111, 338, 

Biscay (Bay), I. 3 III. 542. 
Bishgin (Pishgin), III. 410. 
Biskuiimi, I. 78. 

BisuUin, 574. 

Bisutun (Mount), T. 234. II, 
95. 111. 492, 573. 
Rithynia, III. 514. 

BlzdAn, II 121. 

Black Sea, III. 480, 483,510, 
519. 

BolfhArA, IIT. 203, 340. 

Boll, III. 5t:« to 508. 

Boli dAgh, III. 5t>8, 
Bouibanck, I. 154. 

Bombay, I 09 to 103, 147, 
183 , 199, 200, 320. 

Borneo, I 101 
Bose hift lie. III 483. 

Bo>mi je(Fahspirij or Vaspinj), 
III 398, 407 
Bosporus, III, 519. 520* 
Brazil, I. 9 to 20. 

Broct I. 162. 

BulghAr, III Bit. 

Bumehcn, III 335. 

Bun i KHA, III. 243,321. 
Buratjdn, I. 253. 254, 257. 
Buru^jrd, III. 568. 
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fiushe&b, I. 161, 

Bthhehr or A'bd sliahr, I 158, 
162, 183 to 251,261,277, 
310, 313, 316, 403, 404, 
451. II 58,61,149, 103, 
198,205,213 III. 28, 29, 
92, 160, 310, 353, 370. 
Buy uc dereh, III, fj2G. 
Byzantium, III. 524. 

C&hul, I. 312. II 204, 300, 
392. 111.562,574. 
C&desfah (Kadesiah), II. 34. 
III. 89. 

Caesarea, III. 448. 

C&hrizek, III. 112, 113. 
Caicandros, I 174. 

Caiel (or Cael or Kail), I. 325. 
Cailon, 1.228. 

Cairo, L 233, 391 . 

Cala, I. 53. 

C&l&u, 11. 432. 

Calatifini, I 265. 

Calcutta, I, 416. II, 204. 
Calecut, 1. 52, 53, 65, 07, 323, 
CAIi Kel&, Ilf. 572. 
CaIlal6bos, I. 381. 

Callirhoc, I 287. HI. 174. 
Calymere, I. 53. 

Cameron, I. 52. 

Canarah or (Keneri), 1. 77, 79, 
86,93,95. 

Canary islands, I. 6, 7. 
Canneh, I. 330. 

Canorein, I. 79. 

Canton, I. 330. 

Capbya, I, 389. 

CarabAgh ( tfarab&gh), II* 67. 
Carabut&h (itarabul&gb), II, 
160. 

Carbela (fferbela), III, 166. 
Carctic, III. 406. 

C6rej (Carage), III. 110, 120, 
III. 374. 

Caria, 1.381 . III. 91* 

Carli, 1. 78. 

Carmania, (see Kirvpbu)* 
Carnine, I. 152. 

Carta, III. 276. 

Cartaliuiite, III. 517. 

Carteia, III. 542.* 

Caru3, III. 504. 

C&sb4n,II. 214, 498, to 496. 

, III. 3, 57, 79, 82, 84 to 95, 
99, 104, 155, 385, 392, 
568, 569. 

C <M»b mar (or K &shmar)*J, 3 88. 


Casbmir,1. 110,388. 111.281 

, Caspian (Sea), I. 187. 11.38, 
863. III. 124, 156, 200, 
221, 231, 250, 256, 274, 
277 to 282, 550, 551, 562. 

Caspian (Straits), II. 319,335, 
336. III. 176, 180, 209, 
214, 216, 224, 276, 324, 
545 to 550. 

Calea, I. 169. 

Caucasus, I. 312, 394. 

C&zertin, I. 187, 225, 266, 
271 to 278,301,302,310, 
316. III. 185. 

Cazvln, (see Kazvln), 

Cephisus, I. 392. 

Cerigo, III. 540. 

Certes or (Sertes), 1. 166, 183. 

Ceuta, III. 541. 

Ceylon, I. 26, 30 to 64, 85, 
161, 324, 329, 393, 402, 
450. 

Chabor, III. 572. 

Ch4h e Kucb, II. 114. 

Chahkuta, I. 255, 257. 

Cbalcedon, III. 378, 485r518. 

Cbaldaea, I. 426, 427, 448. 

Cb&oush, III. 531, 533. 

Chapacur r6d, HI. 288, 

Ch&r chashmeh, III. 16. 

Chareg (or Charek), I. 166, 
167, 174, 179, 180. 

Cliargaz, HI. 502 to 504. 

Charshumbeb, III. 480. 

Cbaul, I. 55. 

Cbauon (X«vwk), III. 103. 

Chebl min&r, (see Persepolis). 

Chehl Sutdn, III. 26, 33. 

Ciiebl tan, II. 2. 204. 

Chemen iOiij4n,III 376,394. 

Chemen i Sheriir, III. 436 to 
439. 

Cherbourg, III. 542. 

Cberkes (see Chargaz), 

Cheronea, 1. 392, 

Chiftlic, HI. 475, 476. 

Chilmad, 1. 336. 

China (Chin, Machin, Chillis- 
tin), I. 27, 42 to 45, 135, 
164, 172, 177, 199, 328, 
330,331,393. 11,34,233. 
III. 313, 563. 

Chtncboor, I. 88. 

Chios, III. 540. 

Cboara, III, 546. 

Chora*, III, 454* 


Choul. I. 69. 

Chrysopolis, III. 518. 
ChukAr Saad, III. 441,4ft. 
Clysma (see Kulzura). 

Coins (Islands), I. 166. 
Colonia, III. 480 
Columbo, I. 33. 

Comarej, I. 266 to 270. 
Comisene, III, 226, 
Comorin(C«pe),I.52,55, lfcfc 
Co ng (or Congo), I. 260. 
Cononor, I. 324. 
Constantinople, I. 341, 342* 

II. 447. III. 56, 60,153, 
285, 452, 465, 485, 489, 
491, 506, 515, 520 to 530, 
532,533,573. 

Coromandel, I. 325. 
Costantiniah, (see Koststntin- 
iuh). 

Ctesiphon, I. 228. II. 356. 

III. 198. • 

Qledom (Kutem), III. 392. 
Ctifah, I. 427. II, 199, 3I6 f 

437. 

Ciih, (see Kdb). 

Cuhest&n, II. 316, 986. 
Ctilzum (see Kutaum). 
Cumdan (or Humdiri),1, 380. 
Cumeshah, (see flumeshali). 
Curb&l (see Kurb&l). 
Curdistdn, I. 233, 260, 458. 

III. 892, 501. 

Cutel (see Kutel). 

Cyropolis, I. 317. II. 150*. 
Cyrus (see Cur). 

Cytbera, III. 540. 

Dabul, I. 69. 

Dagasrra,"!. 228. 

Daher, I. 36. 

Datbul, 1.332* 

Daimeh (Dtmeh), III. 331. 
Dl'ki (or Dtlaki), I. 258 t* 
262. 

Daki byza, HI. 573. 
Damascus, II. 200, 437. HL 
188 

Dam&vatfd, II. 369, 372, *7& 
HI* 82, 86, 98, 109, 188, 
226, 227,* 249, 269, 3SW to 
335. ^ 

DAmeghin, II. 307. 3j|2f6^ 
234, 546, 549. ^ , 

DArAo (See D&rAbgird)* ■ 
DArAbgird, I. vii. XHMWt 
157, 168,263,282,317#. 
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II. 64, 66, 101, 102, 109, 

III. 186, 202, 317, 323, 
346, 860, 471, 472, 477, 
634. 

Dar alzeia.lll . 36. 

Dish (or Tisb) bolakb. III 
388. 

Dishgird, II, 317. 

Dastcli, II. 104. 

Dehay eli, II. 122, 125, 135. 
Deli i Bid, II. 448. 

— Girdii, II. 451,467. 

• Nir, III. 97. 

Nemek, III. 648. 

Deibel, I. 332. 

Deired rdd, III, 569. 

Deir i Kherkin, III. 413. 
Dejlab,I. 336. 

Delic (Pul), III. 105, 109. 
Deiichii, III. 216.218, 324. 
Delijin (Delikhiii), III, 568. 


Delos, IIUS-IO. 

Delta (of Egypt), 1. 332. 

(of Sind), 1.332. 

Delunazar, II. 440, 441, 
Demesltk, III. 569. 

Demetri (Saint), III. 521. 
Demir kibi, III. 530. 
Dendera, II. 40. 

Deopray ig, 1. 88. 

Derikin (Derigin), H. 134, 
169, 472, 478, 534. 
Dtrbend, III. 278, 569. 
Derbest, I. 274. 

Der i kushk, III. 6, 7. 

■ deaht, III. 7. 31. 

Deris, I. 270, 278, 302. III. 
83. 

Dernebisht, II. 844,864, 410, 
642. 

Desht i Are hen, (»ee Arzen), 
Develu, III, 439. 

Dewgur, I. 69. , a 

Diar bekre, I. 377. III. 506. 
Dibel, I. 832. 

Dijlah, 1.834. HI . 179. 
Dilem, III. 800, 807, 651. 
DilfoshS, II. 8, 82, «20. 

Dilla (or DeIJi) Ml. I, 68. 
Ditneh (Daimeh), III, 331. 
Muir Kai'shin, III. 265. 
Diudela fDindehdar), I. 297. 
Dinga, MI. 898. 

Dingle Huseii,, HI. 497. 
Hirakkty, Mount, U. 117, 121 ,, 


Diriz (Jezirah),1. 835, 

Diu or i >ive, I. 40. 

Diul, 1. 332.. 

Dizej, III. 386. 

Dizli i Balimen, II. 352. 

Diz e ful, I. 358, 359, 414, 
421, 423. 

Diz e Gumbedin, II. 386. 
Diz link ht guile, 1. 49, 

Dish i Mir, III. 429. 

Dobba, I. 153. 

Dofar, I. 158. 

Dodona, I. 360. 

Dokbter (Kutel), I. 302, 306. 
Dnob (see Dull). 

Ddib, III. 233. 

Dib (or Doob , 137 to 144, 
634. 

Dddongab, III. 439. 

Dulib, III. 202. 

Dnrckli Beli, III. 497. 
Durmapatan, I, 68. 
Diisjeli(Tuzjeli), III. 508,509, 
560. 

Diizjeh, III. 560. 

Ecbatana (see Hamadin). 

Eden (or Aden), 1. 336. 

Eden (Paradise), I. 360. 
Edessa, 1. 285, 287. III. 174. 
Edsbmiazhiii, III 444, 447. 
Egypt, I. 92, 93, 149, 197, 
222, 290, 291, 332, 339, 
368, 408, 410, 424, 434, 
436. 11.214,251,2 3,262, 
278, 280, 348. III. 448, 
527, 537, 540, 543 , 544, 
563 , 666. 

F.iderdagh, III. 482. 

Eig, II. 472. 

Eirus, I. 152. 

Eklid, II. 442,443. 

Elam (Elyntais), II. 325. 
Elanitick Gulf, I. 52. 

Elatlt (or Elotli), I. 338. 

Elegia, III. 471. 

Elepliatita, I. 81 to 95, 454. 

II, 138, 1 13. 

Ellora, I. 78. 

Epbesus, III. 485, 534, 535, 
540, 673. 

Ephraim (Mount), 1. 361. 

Erivan (see I ravin). 

Ermenii, III. 483, 

Ervthrean Sea, I. 150, 163, 
164. 


Erzerum (see Arzerdm). 
Essouau (Syenc), 1. 93. 
Estahbonit (see Astalibonit). 
Ethiopia, I. 175,840. 
Eu'bippa, III. 534, 

Euphrates, 1. 386. 111.176, 
470 t« 473. 

Euxine (Black Sea), III. 510. 
510. 

Evanc keif, III. 549. 
Eziongaber, I. 338. 

Faliendet, II. 29 to 40, 473 to 
475. 

Fuhliin, III, 570, 

Falistinj (Bojiuij), III. 898, 
407. 

Fakhrislin, II. 330. 

Faralih ibid, III. 274,282 to 
286.317. 

Farmad, 1. 387, 388. 

Firs (se# Pirs). 

Firsijln (Parsijin), III. 386, 
383. 

Faruib, II. 326, 327, 329. 
Fasa (or Pasa), I. vii. 284, 3 1 7, 
374. 11.31,63,65,66.86 
to 103, 150, 424,427,472. 
Fatteh ibid, III. 27, 28, 91, 
Fedishkin, II. 69, 107. 

Feiz, II. 134. 

Ferihin, III. 93. 

Ferliid s Castle, I. 266. 
Ferliadgird, II. 317, 

Ferim (or Perim, III. 226. 
Feshabdiah, III. 190. 

Fin, III. 88 to 92. 

Finland, 1. 397. 

Firuzibiit, I. 134, 286. n 
3 1 , 13 1 , 148, 205, 274, 849! 
566, 567. 

Firii/in, III. 14, 555, 

Firdzcdli (Firdzkdli or Plrrtz, 
cull), 1. 211. III. 200, 208, 
218 to 229, 256, 323 to 
327, 546 to 650. 
Firdzgerd.il. 317. 

Forit (or Ft it), III. 470. 
Fortunate Islands, 1, 6, 7. 

Frio (Cape), I. 9. J| 

Frdr (Nob/lure), 1. 183, 
Funchal, I. 4. 5. 

Fusbanj, L 167. 

Gabribid, III. 84, gQ, 

Gabris, 1. 155. HI. 410. 
Gaduk, (1 1 , 222, 230,236,323 
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Galata, III. 521. 

Galemlieli, III. 533. 

Gant run (see Gombroon), 
Ganges, I. 55, 92. 

Gang i belli dit, I. 49, 

Gang i diz, 1. 49. 

Gang idizhakht. 1.49. 
Ganjah, II. 496. 

Gnra paigau, If. 113. 
Gavedeli, III. 500,507. 
Gargar, III. 422 to 421. 
Gailvah lift slums, I. 310. 

— Mu' an, f. 310. 

Garkdb, III. 49. 

Garmriid, HI. 392. 

Garni sir, I. 179, 211. If. 

308, 472. 

Garsavtg, III. 49. 

Garun, I. 150. 

G a van I, II. 331 . 

Gawak&n, II. 173, 177, 179, 
185, 331. 

Gawkhdni, 111. 14. 

Gaz, III. 75, 7«. 

Gaza (Ganzaca), III. 410. 
Gecirosia (Marian), I. 1 49. 
Genowali {Jenabaln, 1.33. 
Georgia , III. 55, 448, 544,509. 
Gc-rom (see .laiirum;. 

Gliain, 1. 337. 

G Inti ral», I. 337. 

Ghdr, 111. 190. 

Glwripuri, 1. 82. 

Ghats (Gants), I. 60. 
Ghazidn, II. 440, 441. 
Gbazniii, It. 510. 

Gheriuli, I. 09 
Ghilard (see Gilditl). 

Gbilas (see Olldrd). 

Ghiir (Ghaur), II. 40. 
Gbyathdhdd, III. 95, 
Ghilard, III. 547. 

Gibisah (Gibijah), III. 516, 
517,574. 

Gibrallar, III. 541. 

Gila in, I. 173, 174. 

Gil an, I. 157, 158. 11.404, 
493, 495, 569. 111. 156, 
278,3*0. 

G il an Ktitem, III. 392. 

Giiar (Kliar), II. 331. 

Ghdid, III. 332, 334 to 336, 
546, 547, 550. 

Girdekau, III. 568. 

Gird kwh. III, 226. 


Girgenti, III, 540. 

Girdu (Deh), If. 431, 457. 
Giveh (Kiveli), III. 498. 

Goa, I. 55, 09. 

Gombroon, I. 81, 161, 165, 
228. 

Granada, TIT. 511. 

Green Sea, I. 27, 153, 164, 
329. 

Guadel (Cape), T. xxii. 152. 
Guder (Kiuler), III. 498. 
Guerfeli Hassan, I. 93. 
Guilds, III. 540. 

Gain or Guvin, III 566, 567. 
GubV) (K el ab or Kclai), I. 

203, 205. 

Gullmr. 111. 9. 

GuldeMeb, III. 33. 
GiiIf(lilaniiiok/, I. 52. 

11a r baric k , I. 321 . 

Persian, 1. 27, 150,163, 

260, 325, 327, 328, 329, 
332, 334, 340, 433. If. 
38,347,472. III. 14, 15, 
470. 

Gultapeh, III. 388,389. 

Gum bed i Sabz, II. 225. 

iSurkh, II. 400,422, 

440. 

G umbed i Ydkuti, Tl. 440. 
Gnnava, 1. 334. 

Giir or Jur, I. 134, 280. II. 

131. III. 600. 

Gmg ( Deb), II. 457. 

Gurgdo (or Gurkan), I. 157. 

III. 231,303,310. 
Guiikbteh (Mt.), II. 67, 72. 
Gurjeh (Gurjek), III. 532. 
(iiirjestdn (see Georgia). 
Gurkan or Gurgan, II. 343. 

III. 231,303, 310. 
Gushnagdn, If. 69, 72. 
Guslitasb, Ilf. 426. 

Guzerat, 1. 81. 

Gyrina, I. 155. 

H a blah r u d , III. 2 1 8,227, 324, 
548, 550. 

Habor, II. 573. 

Ilabsheii (Abyssinia), I. 26, 
339, 340. 

Hadrianopolia, III. 507. 
ll&fiziah, II. 3,4,0, 8,30,60. 
Haft dasi, III. 17, 19,21. 
Haft tan, II. 2, 203. 

Haji hamzeb, III, 498, 500, 


Haji kavdm, 1. 316. 

Haji khaiil, FIT. 451. 

Hdji tarkliudn, III. 156. 

Hajr, I. 336. 

Haleb (see Aleppo). 

Halila, I. 207,215. 

Halvarv, 111.227. 

Halys (iliver s , 111. 498. 
Uamadan, 1. 453. H. 232. 
305, *10, 542. III. 3, 28, 
57, 93, 174, 176, 184, 189, 
301, 330, 364, 385, 410, 
411,568. 

1 lama lei 1 , 1. 60. 

Hamuinli, III. 504. 

Hamath, 111. 411. 

Hamyar, 1.28,321. 

Ilanizeb kelit, III. 290. 
Harm), 1, 336, 

Harax, 111. 562. 

Harek khan, III. 516. 
llarhaz, III. 221, *29 5., 308, 
315,317, 562. 

Harir, II. 147. 

Harmful, M. IT. 78, 79,170. 
llarpasu (River), III. 454, 
Harshervmi, III. 415, 
Hariindbdd, HI. 95. 

Harz, III. 4 16. 
llaslilarkbiiii, Ilf. 1 50. 

Hassa (or Lahhsa), I. 336. 
Hassan &h&d, III. 376. 
Hassan cala, III. 573. 

Hassan kelaah, 461, 573. 
Havlzeh, I. 414. 

Havlalmid (see Hablahrnd). 
Haw* i Sultdn, III. 109,110. 
Hejdz,II. 316. 111.569. 
Hellespont, I. 381. 

Hems. (Kmessa), III. 569. 
Herd), I. 54, 240. II. 305, 
442. HI. 55, 346. 
Hermus, III. 535. 

Hesht bebislit, IIT. 26, 33. 
Hesbt run, III. 391, 392. 

He?. dr dereh, III. 39, 

.Hcz&r diraklit, IT. 383, 380. 
Hezdr jefib, III. 34. 

Hezdr sutiin (see Persepolis). 
f J harek (Kliareg), I. 385. 
Hhurnddn (Hamddu), I. 330, 
Hheireli (or Kheireh), II. 472- 
Hhurshch, II, # 109, 405, 

Hiera Sycaminos, I. 369# 

Hill all, 1.49, 215, 417 
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Ilfnd (<ce Indin). 

11 intlcrn bi, I. 174, 

Hindustan (see India). 
IHrimtud, II. 522, 523. 
llisn Ebn OmAreh, I. 333. 
Hog I" lend, I. 69. 

Iloreb, I. 361. 

Uorniuz, I. 41, 154 to 162, 
165, 200, 228, 229, 323. 
HI. 184, 346. 

HormuzA.ii, III. 184. 

Hormuz jail. III. 184. 
iHiberkan, II. 328. 

Htlshang (Garivelt), l. 316. 
Ilyrcania (see M Azc tide run). 
Iconitmi, III. 448. 

Idge, Ire j or Eieb, II. 158, 
160 , 101 , 168 . 
lenten (or Yemen), I. 330. 
Iczd Gee Yezd). 

Iiu (or Gilam), 1. 1 74. 

I (in, 1. 50,* 

Ilij'dh, III. 465 to 471. 

Umali dAglt, III. 475. 

I m Am z Atl e It Ji, 111. 373. 
ImibA.'Ar (IngasiAzAr), III. 
491. 

Inaccessible Island, I. 20, 21. 
Inderabia (or Indervia), 1. 1 73. 
174. 

India, I. 22, 26, 30 to 150, 
172, 312, 331, 372, 393, 
416. II. 103, 132, 141, 
214,391. IU. 8. 301. 311. 
Indian Ocean, I. 21 to 30. 

in. 277. 

Indus, K. I. 55. 

Ii An, Persia in general, I. xii. 
IrAu shahr,II. 315, 316,325. 
IravAti (or F.rivAn), I. 420. 
III. 123, 422, 436, 439 to 
442, 560. 

Trent (Paradise), HI. 272. 
Irem (Villa), III. 291, 317 to 
320. 

Iris (River), III, 487. 

IsA AbAil, III. 95. 

Leant! rial), II. 45?, 459 to 
464. 

Isctid Ar (Scutari) III. 518 to 
520, 528. 

Iskt r*ti,III. 483. 

IsfahAn, or IspaltAn, I. 2, 54, 
98,110,126,212,225,233, 
*84, 244, 254, 264, 307, 
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372, 109,411,416. 11.27, 
121, 130, 199, 200, 211 
221, 225, 26 1, 352, 355^ 
375, 429, 131, 111, 157 
458, 485, 490, 493, 5 <\* 
539,514. HI. I to 78, 81* 
92. 100,103, 114, 122, 125* 
189, 355, 493, 514, 558*, 

' 560, 563, 567, 568, 569 ! 
IsfahAnek, II. 455 to 457. 
Ismid, 111; 513 to 515. 
IspaltAn (see Isfahan). 
IstnhhoriAt (sec AstabbonAt). 
Istakhr (see Persepolis.) 

I->tain bill Gee Constantinople) 
Glarakli, II. 357, 362. 363, 

373, 395, (see Persepolis). 

I tin An, II. 391. 

Iviyn, HI. 541. 

Izmir, III. 539, 540. 
Izmcmid,III.513 to 515,573. 
Isnik, 111. 573. 

Jagrenotc, I. 85, 91. 
Jahenbun, II. 360. 

Jnltrum, II. 109,1 12,354,405. 
Jaihiiii (Oxus U.) I. 331. IF. 

305,316.111.179,332,333. 
JAjerud, III. 125, 204, 205, 
326, 336. 

JAuAn, III. 13. 

Janeiro (Rio de), I. 10 to 20, 
183. 

jAngA, III. 393. 

Janik, III. 480. 

JauikAn, III. 567. 

Japan, 1, 23,393. 

JAr(Al), I. 337. 

Jar An (or Jerun), I. 156. 157, 
173. 

JAsIdt, 11.214. 

Jask (or Jasbk), I. 152, 228. 
Jaxnrtey, III. 427. 

Java, III. 160. 

Jaz (or Gaz), III. 75, 76. 
Jehal i Katnr, I. 28. 

Jeh an numa, 1.318. II. 1,2,4. 
JchudAn (Kelaak), 1. 302. 

Jei, III. 5,6. 

Jem (ot Jemr), I. 179. 
Jemgird (*»r Jemcand),II.306. 
•JeuAbah, I. 333,334. 
JerbadekAn, III. 81, 101, 
568, 

Jerusalem, I. 49, 50, 52, 391. 
11.^36,343. IU. 6. II. 
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Jezirab, If, 172. 

Je viral] a I Arab, I. 335. 

— A i\ Al, 1. 1 65,23 1 335. 

— Diraz, 1. 162, 335. 

~ — M A . A 1 b i/a It 1 , 1 1| . 279 

Tomleh, I. 162.335. 

Ji (Iinamzaieb), III. 373. 

Jxldali, 1. 337,339. 

J ii An (see ( » iih a). 

J'ilArd (>ee (ill Aid). 

Jordan (River), 111. 4/2. 
JAbAreh, III. 7. 31. 

Jain, Juvin, III. 567. 

JuiiiAn, III. 81. 

JAi surv, III. | |. 

J ui Aliab, III. 431. 

Julia rin Armenia), Ilf. 428 
to 133. 

Julia (near IsfabAn), 111. 34, 
40 to 48. 

Jumna R. I. 92. 

Jur, Jurelt t (or Gur), I. 134, 
157,286. 11.131. III. 560. 
Jur jau (GurgAn), I. 157. 
JAsligliuu, 111. 79. 

Ju/jan,ll. 122, 

Kademgah (near SldrAz), IF. 
50. 

Kadenigiih (Tang i kerm , II. 
82. 

Kademgalt (DAtAb\TI. 126. 

Kbezr, II. I 70. 

Kadesiab (Cadesialh, IT. 34. 
HI. 89. 

Kael (or Koil), see CaVel. 

KAf, III. 569. 

Kaimub, II. 360. 

Kuisnri.di, III. 26, 148. 

Kala medu, I. 53. 

Kaleh or K# l.di, I. 52. 
Kalehdan, HI. 50. 

Kalieut (see (Jalecnt). 

Kali kala, III. 569. 

Kali kelau, III. 426. 
Kalligieuiii(KriA\t j yik'or),I.53 ; . 
Kaliikolone, III. 573. 

Kalket crmAk, III. 480, 185, 

486. 

K An i Zcman.I. I 10, 314. 
KanAo, II. 69, 72, 76. 

Kara, III. 519. 

Karabiudi, If. 67. 

KarabaL'It i Arran, 111. 385. 
Karabeg chair, 111.477. 
Karabethai, HI. 477 





Kara cliemeii, 'III. 303,305. 
Kara dengiz, HI. 480. 

Kara hiss&r , III. 465, 478, 470. 
Karaja, III. 477. 

Karajalar, III. 50) , 503. 

Kara kelaali, III. 443, 448, 
449. 

Kara ffelaah (Ash&ghi), III. 
480. 

Kara kill 4k, III. 473 to 475. 
Kara sA, III. 426. 

Kara sAren, III. 501. 

Kara tapeb, HI. 275. 
Karbela, II. 445. III. 166. 
Karendln, III. 549. 

Karkh, Ilf, 568. 

Karr An, III. 6. 

KArs, III. 442, 451 to 461, 
474. 

K Art A), III. 517,518. 
KaruKAu, HI. 568. 

KarAu, II.. 424. 

Kasem Beigy, HI. 295. 
KAslimar or CAshmar, 1. 387, 
388. 

Kasr al melehli, III, 548, 549. 
Kasr i /fa jar, HI. 112. 

Kasr i sheid, III. 264. 

Kalif, I. 164. 

Katta Gumbed, II, 72, 76. 
KavAm (Haji ifuAm), I. 316, 
454. 

Kavard (or Garard), 11.331. 
Kazvin (or Cazviu), I. 345. 
II. 491 to 494. III. 112, 
262, 364, 376 to 380, 385. 
388, 568. 

KebAd gumbed, HI. 203 to 
205, 549. 

KeliAd, 111. 383. 

Keik, 111, 569. 

Keilun, 1 K 212,214. 

Keish, 1.41,167 to 171, 178, 
180. 

Keiaah FerltAd, I. 266. 

JeliudAo, 1. 302. 

Kelab (or Ke\k\), 1. 203,205. 
Ketil (see Fkild). 

Kclleti, III. 16, 17. 

Kemiii, 11. 422 lo 424, 439. 
KenAreb, 1 1. 408. 

Kenereh (Ketirri orCanara),!. 

77,79,86,93.95. 11.138. 
Kerni (or /terrain), II. 79, 85, 
471,472, 534. 
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Kerren, IT. 107. 

Kesasendeh, 111. 480. 

Kesltidi dA^bi, HI. 530. 
KesrAn, 111 190. 
Kbftcr,II.7K 
Klwfree, II. 369, 372, 378, 
379, 386. 

Kh ifAn, HI. 567. 

KhAjMIJ. 17. 

Khamd&n, 1.330. 

Khitndak, 111. 509, 510. 
KliAnakab, II. 107. 
KbAnekird, 11.174, 177. 
KhAnem rud, 111. 416. 
KbAneh kiui, 111.451,452, 
Khan i kAn, III. 567. 
Kbanjeslit, 1 Hi 162. 

KbAnsAr, 111.81. 
Khareg(Hharek), I. 335. 
Kharfn>AbAH (KharbuzehA-* 
bAd), HI. 376. 

Kharmab, II. 178. 

Khar«k, 1. 161, 165, 335. 
KharkAn, 111. 226. 

KbawAr (see KimAf). 

KhefAn (or HhekAn), H. 171. 
Kbeir (Kheireh or Khrii), II. 

171,172,173,187, 472. 
Kbeir (Deb), 11.123,137. 
KlieirAbAd, III. 95. 

Khelaat pAslian, II. 202,224. 
Kbemartegln, III. 548. 

Kheiim (or FeiinO, III. 226. 
Kherk An (Deir), III. 413. 
Khisht, 1.261 to 269. 
Khojend, I. 211. 

Kbormuz (/fhurmuj), 1. 215. 
Khozar (/fhazr), III. 392,420, 
(see Caspian). 

Khrei rAd, III. 2, 15, 562. 
KhuAjeh hiss Ar, III. 500,501. 
KhnAr, 1, 453. 111.224,226, 
546 lo 550. 

Khuarezro, III. 334. 
KbuarkAn (Deb) III. 416. 
KhAi, II. 495. III. 413,416. 
KliAr or /fhAreh, III. 566, 
567. 

KhurAsAn ( /fhorasAn\ 1. 205, 
388. 11.214,305,316,345, 
348, 349, 360, 394, 433, 
477, 480, 488,492, 521. 
> III. 4, 5J2, 112, 186,202, 
811, 557, 569, 570. 
if hursheb, II. 109, 405* • 
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Khusftieh, II. Ill, 114, 11^ 

117, 121. 

KM2i.sl&n (Susiana), I. 148, 
200, 287, 834, 887, 358, 
414,420. 11.206,310,392. . 
HI. 447, 570. V 
Kidr nau, HI 302. 

K.lkr (or Gil&r), II. 830, 331, 
Kineserin, II. 437. 

Kishl&k, 11.441. 

Kishm, 1.154, 161 lol65,335, 
Kishmar, I. 388. 

Kirm&n (Caraiania\ I. 154. 
211,214,275. II. 64,128, 
172. 342, 346, 355, 391/ 
472, 477. Ill 14. 
Kirmkiishkli (Kiraidn »h&- 
h&n), I. 184, 421. II. 05 r 
277, 270, 495, 406. III. 
28, 55, 56, 847, 364, 402, 
492. 

Kiurkeje, III. 533. » 

KiOshk i Zaril, II. 440, 457- 
Klveli (Glve)i), IH. 408. 
Kizii'rui&k, III. 498, 499. 
Kizlouzein, III. 389, 392. 
KofUtn kuh, III. 889. 

Kolideh, III. 549. 

Kuheiuleh, III. 548, 549. 
Kolis, I. 58. 

Kotuniah, III. 480. 

Komarej (see Comarej). 

Kongo, (see Congo), 
Kormudsrb, I. 215. 

Kory (Kwpv), I. 58. 
Koitantiuiab, III. 574. 

K uder (Guder;, III. 498. . 

Kiili (or Ctih Ateshgkli), III, 
49. Dirakbti, II. 117, 121 , 
Gurikbteh, II. 67, 72. * 
Gusbnagkii, II. 69. Ha& 
man, II. 78, 79, 170. Kt- 
rab&gli, II. 67. KelaaTa- 
vara, 11.407' Jfhaffer,II. ' 
71. Ail&r, 11.330. Lagzi, 

. III. 669. Mahld, II. 69» 
71. M&r, III. 429. Mu- 
mi&yi, 11.117. Murrebben •' 
keia, II. 69. Nettek, II. 
155. Nokreh, H. 106;** 
’ Kali.net, II. 242. Safi*. 
III. 20, 41, 42,44. 8uHk * 
ni&n, 11.363. Takhr, ft £ 
417. Teleam, HI. lftfc 
Z«rdeb,IH. 14 v c 
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rfubenjin, II. 74. 

Kubesb, II. 1 09. 

Ktihestin (CAbrtfin), II. S16. 

886. III. 4, 99. 

Kubtdd, III. 79 to 88. 
Kuilhisi&r, III. 48, 481. 
Kuibir (see ffurbil). 

Kurbil (or Curbil), II. 178, 
180, 184, 380, 337* 
jfulzun), l. 22, 28, 328, 338, 
452. 

JfiTum, HI. 3, 57, 81, 89, 93, 
97 to 107, 189, 299, 568. 
Kumes, L 126. 

Kunoesbah, II. 383, 453 to 
455, 457, 568. 

Ktinish, III. 226, 569. 

Kuuir i gird, III. 110 to 112. 
Kunar Takhteh, 1. 261, 265. 
Kdnieh, III. 448. 

K«r(or Cur River near Perse- 
polis), II. 171. 172, 178, 
183, 184, 226, 325, 332, 
334, 344, 44?. 

Kur (or Cur, River Cyrus in 
theNortfa of Persia), III. 420 
Kusei digb, III. 480. 
Xdshenibid, III 318. 
Ktishkbineh, III. 72,75,114. 
Kutini, HI. 482,483. 

Kutel (or Cutel) i Bazjhgah, 
II. 224. 

Kutel i Comarej, I. 266. 

Dukhter, 1. 302. 

Mai 16, 1.261. 

• Pirezan, I. 308. III. 

567. 

UrchSni, II. 456. 
Kuteni, III. 392 
Lalet, I. 163,165,335. 
Lajihsn, l. 336. 

Lahijin, 11.495. 

Lameth, 1.335. 

Langardd, III. 98, 280, 316: 
Laodicea, III, 534. 

Lir, I. 228. II. 201, 451, 
472,478. 

Laregior Larej', L*162; 

La rejin, 111; 305. 

&a*k, 1. 154, 156, 161, 162; 
Lam tin, (. 174, 383. 

Larissa, III. 521; 

Lasgird, II.S17* 

Laimas, HI; 91. 

Lag*i,IIL 569U 


Lebnin (Lebanon), III. 569. 
Lekim, III. 569. 

Libvssa (Livissa), III. 516, 
574. 

Lin jin (Linjanit), HI. 17. 
Loft (see Lafet). 

Lori, III. 474, 475, 560. 
Luarjin, III. 423. 

Liimenddn (Ldmendtiln), III. 

264, 266. 

Lur,III. 14. 

Lurdejiu, III. 568. 

Luristin, II. 302, 441. HI. 
14,81. 

Luxor, II. 251. 

Lycus River, III, 485, 486. 
Lydia, I. 381, 382. III. 534. 
Maaden (iredz), I. 339. 
Maakei ibid, III. 549. 
Macriu, see Makrin. 
Madaien, II. 488. III. 198, 
415. 

Madavin, II. 156 to 158. 
Madeira, I, 4, 5, 7, 10, 183. 
II. 90. 

Wider i Sbih, 11.452. 

Mider i Shill Abbi*,III. 203. 
Mideri Sulimin, II. 41, 44, 
45,231,251,255,256,287, 
424 to 439, 527, 534. 
Madian, I. 337. 

Maeauder, I. 381, III. 535, 
536. 

Maghreb, I. 427. 

Magnesia, III. 535, 536, 537. 
Magma (Magmsa),see Magne- 
sia. 

Mahalleli bigh, III. 224, 546, 
548, 

Mali, jam, 1. 337. 
JVlahmiidibiti, II. 442, 

Mah!6 (Mabluiah), II. 67 to 
71. 

Mabrinrud, 111.397,415,416. 
Mahriin,II. 179. 

Mihrdyin, 1.334, 335. 
Mahyir, II. 455 to 457. 
Malm, II. 336, 384. 

Majorca, III. 541. 

Makfiti (Gedrosia), I. 149 to 
* 152. III. 569. 

Maksdd beigi, II. 452, 453. 
Malabar,!. 64, 67,324. 

* Point, 1.75. 

Malikb(M*lakha),l. 323, 


Malin (Gariveh), I. 346. 
Malana, I. 228. 

Malatiab^ III. 448, 569. 
Maidive Iolauds, 1. 23, 24, 33/ 
40. 

Malli, I. 261. 

M dsum, HI. 574. 

Malta, III. 527, 540; 
Mamadevi, 1, 71. 

Mama Selmab, 1. 154.* 

Mamre, l. 361. 

Manib, II. 461. 

Mangalore, I. 68. 

Manisom, III. 532. 

Minfin, III. 218. 

Mir (Diz**), III. 429. 

Mir (Cub), III. 429. 
Marighab, I. 240. II. 492* 
HI. 391,413 to 416. 

Miriii bi/abr, HI. 279. 
Maraud, HI. 413 to 424, 438. 
Marathon, I. 435. II. 486, 
487. 

MarWndin, III. 549? 

Mirbin, III. 9, 49. 

Mirmiin, III. 414. 

Marmora (Sea of), III. 528* 
Mirnun, III, 17. 

Marshervin, III. 415. j 
Mirsevin, III. 495, 496, 560, 
573. 

Marzifun, III. 573. 

Marv, I. 138. II. 305,316, 
394. III. 303,334. 
Marvdashr (Merdnsht), II.. 
180, 185, 187, 227, 231, 
243, 290, 307, 329, 334, 
337,408.412,420, 422. 
Mashched, II. 492, 493. III. 
206, 364. 

Mashchd i Mader i Suleimin, 
see Mader i Suleimin. 
Masbeiu d i Sar, IIL 280 287* 
to 292. 

Manat, I. 150. 153, 165. IT. 
71, 327. 

MiteMII. 309. 

Matura, I. 85. 

Miukan (Mugin), II. 214. 
III. 310.’ 

Maukeleh, IIL 414. 

Miwer ahiahr, I. 211. 

Mawz, Mawzeudertiu, Iff; 
669. 

Miyin, II. 467. • 
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Mizonrfrrin (or Hvreania), I. Mosarnn, 1. 152. 

viii. 188,313. 11. 59.214, Mubarek (or llombareck), I 
•231 "343. 493, 522, 52*1, 154. .... 

525^ IU. 156, 200 to 330, MuiWy • 

561, 569, 670, 571. Mngh&n, III. - «]. ■ ■ 

Meecah, 1. 377. IU 468,669, Mubummed 6MA,j*. 106. 
M*dw (see Azerbaijan . M«k« (< C»pO. I. 1*>4. 

Mrijinkert, III. 459, 462. Molten, II. 360. 

Medinab, 1. 337 . HI. 569. Mutnn.v Moanta.n, II. 117. 
Itletlinah Chah. II. 360. Munbai (or Monb’), L 71. 
Mediterranean, III. 540 to M.re hi. .HI. ,96 


'■! » 


5 42. 

Modus It. II. 328, 332. 
Megala, HI. 367. 

Meljeyet, I 330. 

Meiiuun, II. 170. 

Mcish&n, III. 331. 

Melek al mowt dcreh, I. 313. 

III. 110,111. 

Melik Ali Penali, II. 113. 
Melk&u, 111. 13. 

Mendchdr, III. 631. 

Meruset, JI. 444. 

Merwan (Band), III. 1& 
Me&ambria, I. 103. 

Meseus, III. 362. 

Mesliehed (see Mashehd). 


IUUIV.IIOU, 

Murcheh khdrt, III 77, 18. 
Murgh&b. II. 231 251,439. 
Murrell lien kcis, II. 60* 
Mustdl a, I. 318. II. 6, 66, 
634. 

Musseldom (Mussendom), I. 

164 , 166 . 

Musellim dajili, III 478. 
Mvorad (or Mvorat), III 470. 
Mvsia, III. 334. 

Nabathwa, I. 407 to 411. 
Nahr Mihr&n, I. 331, 332. 
Nahr Zemrdd, III. 13. 
Naliavend (Nuhaverid), 111,3. 

Natn, III. 668. 

Kajiram (or Bujirtm), I. 333. 


Mesliehed (see MJisiiemij. Z - i 

^ ssas3ss«* 


Nitaer, III. 86. 

Nice (Nik«a), HI. 485, 574 
N'icomedia, III. 514, 578. •' 

Nicsar, III. 483 to 486. 488, 

Nightingale Island. I- 20, *1; . 
Nil&b, 1: 831. ; 4 l ■ ■ / 

Nile, I. 92, 832, 360. fit 
12, 563. 

Nineveh, , III. I74> 176. * 

Nlriz, I. vii. II. 128, 171; 

172, 383, 386, 472. 
NishapAr, I. 211, II. 316, 
III. 186. 187. 364, 666. 
Nisihiu, II. 214, 346, 876. 
Nixaria, III. 486. 

Nohfleur (or Frur)> I. 166, 
183 ’■ v 

Nokreh Mt II. 106. 

NAbereh, I1J. 414. 

N ubavend, II* 84. t <111. 3> 91* 
568, 

Nnred, I. 274. 

NAsh&bid, 111% 96# 

Nuv&s (Novus), III. 476* 
Oaracia, 1. 162. 

Ocean ( Atlantick). I 7* 

. India!)/ 1 2 1 to 31* > 

—Southern, I. 8* ^ 


Mexico, II. 233. 

Mi neli, 1. 1«9. n. 2/0. HI . 

389 to 393. 

Mi&nej (see Mikneli\ 

M Auej rlid, III. 392. 

Mi &*i i kel a, IU . 243 , 244, 321 . 
Midian, I. 338. 

Mtlir&n* I. 331. 332. 
Mikhkhj, HI. M MS. 529. 
Mikh i Rustam, II. 524. 

Milo, IU. 540. 

Minorca, III. 541. 

Mir e i iV\ I I 288. 

Mirithl*,. II. 7.. 

Mlrkh6steuaii» II. 187, o4Z. 
Misi ('•'<■ Ksm* 11 


410, 424, 429, 431 to 440, 
450,451,454,560. 
Naklijow&n (see Nakhehu&u). 
Naksh i Uejeb, I. 281, 286. 
II. 191, 274, 277, 290 to 
293, 421. 

Naksh i Rustam, I. 281, 449. 
II. 50, 255, 271,274, 277, 
280, 290, 298 to 300, 416, 
417, 425) 435, 521, 533, 
534. 

N&imd (River), III. 324, 
Nanking, I. 330. 

Nir.iDeb , III. 97. 
Narkhu&rsi, III. 76. 
Narsinga, I. 325, 


££7mSKi. ».4M, k~Akittu.ua .a 


433. 

Mndianab, I. 337. 

Mogadore, I. 395. 

Monze (Cape', l 149, 152. 

Moolgerivalte, I. 59. \a 7u aZ“ 

M 0011 (Mount aius ol t lie', 1. 28, Nejef &hhd, III., • 
Morad (River), III. 471. Neh4 (River. I.M9. 
Morn. Ill 540 Neocassnrea, III. 485. 

llorunda, III. 421. Ness, HI. *<»• 


95, 375. 

Natenz, III. 668. 
Naiilochon, III, 539* 
Naw (Deh)»H* 178. 
Nefisht, II. 370. 384. 


Odjestan, 111. 562 
Okdop, III. 486. 

Olbia, III 514. ■ 

Olympia, I. 390. *■: 

Olympus (Mount)* III. 636/ 
Omar (or Uma*)> kiui, UI. 
630. 

Omareh, L 333* 

Omm&ti, I 27, 67, 161, 316* 

II. 214, III. 313. 

Onore, I 69. 

Ophir, L 46. 47. 

Oplirah, 1. 361. 

Orcades, I. 7. 

OrdAb&d (see ArdAbAd): 
Oriprna, I 155/156, 162. 
Ormuz (see Hormuz). 
Osinanjik, III 4.97*.49S# > v. , 
Oujkn (see Anj An). 

Outch (oP Ucb) « Kdiw» (M^ 
Three Churches). i > 

Ox us, I. 331 • U. 805| 3«Mp 

III, 17*» f ? 

Paidesht, I1I108, . ia^- 

Paiashgerd, II. >117# ^ ^ M 
Palma bisod, L 6»> - • * 

Palmyraf I* 286* 
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p;iw&r(Faw&f),II. 307,S28, 
329, 832, 384, 422, 447. 
Panrieraneh, J. 324. 
P«i*jangtt*1it> JII. 392. 
jWtik (Pantiuhium), III. 517. 
P«ropanii*us, II. 40.* 

Paros, III. 540. 

P&ra (or F&rs), the province 
of Persia, I. from 104 to the 
end. HI. 3. 

Parsijin (Farsijln), III. 380, 
383. 

Parwab (see Pulw&r). 

Pa bk (see Fas&). 

Pasagarda (Parsagada), I. vii. 
374. II. 63, 150, 317 to 
826, 332, 333, 336, 338, 

413, 414, 427, 439. III. 

267. 

Pasetig&n, III. 97, 98. 
Pasrence (or Posmee), I. 152. 
P&zuvAr/III. 290. 

Pelopia, III. 534, 

Pera, III. 519, 524, 527, 544. 
Pereamus, III. 528,534,537. 
Perim (or Ferim), III. 226. 
Persagada (see Faeagardu). 
Persepolis, I. vii. xxiii. 136, 

168, 222, 224, 264, 281, 

285, 297, 309, 317, 401, 

419, 424, 425, 427, 446, 

448,449. 4.24, 41 to 45. 
w 64, 144, 168, 180, 187 to 
191,202,224 to 420, 497 
to 504, 527, 529, 531 to 
534, 542. III. 362, 397, 
567. 

Persian Gulf (see Gulf). 
Persia, (see Purs). 

Petra, I. 410. 

Philadelphia, III. 534. 

Phil®, II. 251. 

Phillipiue Islands, 1. 893. 
Phoenicia, I. 437. II. 278. 
Phrygia, l ?81, 

Pigeon Island, 1. 69, 

Pimolis, III. 498. 

Pfr ez:to, 1. 303. 

Piruzeuh (see V Irtizctih). 
PhhherwAk, III. 392 
Pis ha in ( III. 416, 
Phhkau&t, If. 99; 
Pocblakaba, III 549. 

Point de G aUe, 1.30, $0 64, 65 
4Polior (or Potloar), I . 166, 1 83. 


Pontus, 1.390. 

Portsmouth. I. 2, 229. HI. 
542. 

Posmee (or Passence), I. 152. 
Propontis, III, 514, 528. 
Provence, III. 568. 

Pul i Ab i N*k», III. 269. 
i 4b iTejin, III. 269. iAIi* 
vcrdi khan, Iir. 34, 48, 50. 
i Ch&rbagh, III. 17, 34. 
i Clnibi, Ilf. 17. i Del 4c, 
III. 105, 109. i Fassa, II. 
60,334. i Kelleli, ID. 16, 
17 i Kh&jti, Ilf. 18,21, 
22,25,50, 71. i Khiri, II. 
227,408. i M urn fm, 111. 
17. i Now, II. 381, 457. 
i Sefid, HI. 237. i Shahr- 
ist&n, III. 18. iVarcan, 17. 
Pur" (or Furg), II. 472. 
Pushanj,!. 157. 

Pjl® Caspi® (see Caspian 
St rails). 

Pytora, I. 183, 

Raumuh, I. 336. 

R4dg4n, II. 134. 
R4dnir,II.472. 

Rages (Ullages', see Rai. 
llaghaii,iri. 170. 

Ragiana, 111. 1 79. 

R&hb&n, J. 274. 275. 

Rahmct, II. 242,417. 

Rahdn (or Ualioun), I. 37. 
Rat, 1 viii.282 285 307. II. 
274,305* 111. 3, 5, 12,99, 
113 to 116, 174 to 199, 
201,304,305,329 to 336, 
383, 385, 410, 546, 548, 
549. % 

Rajamaball, I. 87. 

Rarnah, I. 361. 

R4ingard(or R4mjard),1. 157. 
II. 187,317,330,336,349, 
3G9, 372,378 379,386. 
R4m Hormuz, III. 184. 

R&« al Calb, Iff. 548, 549. 
R4s ai Kheimah, 1. 181, 237, 
325, 326, 404. 

Rasht (Re»hr>, II. 493. III. 
^ 281,392. 

Raveud Mil, III, 14, 

Reb4t i Pu) i Shuhrya r,II. 457. 
Reb&ti Sel&h ad’dfn,:TI. 457. 
Red Sea, L. 92, 164,330, 410, 
427. 

4 F 


m 


Rejeb (see Naksh). 

Rest an, II. 134. 

Kidahr (or Riz ihr), 1. 207. 
Rig (Bander), I. 260. 

Rio de Janeiro, 1. 10 to 20, 
183, 450. IF. 90. 

Rishahr, I. 200 to 207. tt. 
227. 

Rizahr (see Rishahr). 

RizbAd, 1.323, 

Roha, III. 174, 

Rome, I. 287. 

Rticnfib&d (or Rukeimb&d), !. 

318. II. 7, 8,213, 22 1< 
Rud, II. 99. 

RudegAu, IT, 457. 

Rudclviib, III. 416, 

Rudesht, 111,18. 

Rudibar, III. 14, 190, 

Rukui (see Rucnabad). 

Rum (nr Room), 1. 329,357, 
II 360. III. 8, 448,455, 
569. 

Ruhu, I. 37. 

R uian, III, 265. 

Ruma (Castle;, II. 137. 
Rustam (see Naksli), 
Rustaiiidkr, II. 52-4. III. 190, 
263. 

Saadct&b&d f Palace), It. 264, 
265, 435, 457. III. 19 to 
28, 40, 57. 61, 70, 71, 5(50. 
563. 

Saan kelaali, III. 382. 
SabalAn (Mi.) I. 386. 

Sh ban jell, III. 511 to 513, 
Sdbanjeh geul, III. 511. 
Sabatha, I. 337. 

Sacrifice Island, I. 68. 

Safler Khu&jib, III. 376 
Safaris, III. 51 1. 

Sagistin, I. 157. 

Sahck, II. 171. 

Sahend, III. 398, 415. 
Sabrartid, II. 106. 

Sahrln, III. 887. 

Sahrum (or Sahrun\ III. 210, 

212 . 

Saied4bud, II. 348, 849,460. 
III. 398. 

Saiel itii, III. 416. 

Sailkn (or Sakhan 1 , 1 39, 

.Saint Demeiri^IIl. 521. 

Saint Sebastian, I, 12. 
Sakarwb (River), III. 51 *, 
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$akel&n, I. 56,37,39. 

Sakeliah, II!. 669. 

Sakkara, III. 566. 

Saknkn, I. 100. 

Saksin, 311,312,364. 

Salike, I. 39.- 
Sfcette, I. 77. 79.464. 
Samarkand, II. 200. III. 334, 
346. 

Samos, III. 540. 

Sanaa, I, 414. 

Sankn, II. 107. 

Saugarius, III. 511. 

Sang i $uleimkn, II. 300. 
Sangwdn, II. 314, 380, 38G, 
389, 396. 

Sanjed (4b). III. 392. 

Sard, II. 383. 

Sardes, 1.381. 111.534,537. 
Sardinia, III. 540. 

Sardistun, II. 461. 

Sardrdd, III. 415. 416. 
Sardslr, I. 179. 11 308,451. 
Sari, Til. 200. 250 to 284, 
294, 303, 306. 

Skrieh, III. 262. 

Sart (see Sardes). 

SarAr (or Sarver), II. 447. 
Suveh, III. 3, 100. III. 385, 
568. 

Savekh belkgh, III. 190. 
Savoukt (or Astah bon kt), II. 

128, 163 to 170, 308, 472. 
Scabina, III. 378. 

Sehechem, I. 360. 

Scutari ilscwdar), III. 518 to 
520, 523, 528. 

Scythia, I. 349. 11.354,535. 
Sea (Caspian), see Caspian, 

— (of Hatnyar), I 821. 

— (of Marmora), III. 528. 
Sebaste,III. 490. 

Sefi 4b4d, III. 270 to 274. 
Seild rdd, 111.887.391,392. 
Segavand (Sejavana), I. 1 57 
Sen gumbedkn, II. 314, 380, 
* 386, 389, 396. 

Segcata, 1, 265. 

Sejks, III 385. 

Sejel,II. 178. 

Sejest4n (or Sistkn), 1, 126. 
11.214.805,391,504,523, 
624, 

Selkndive, I. 40. 

Selbiatfni (see Semstkn) 


Seim 4s, III. 102, 413, 416, 
421. 

Semirmnis.TII, 534. 

Senm kn, HI. 226, 548. - 

Sepahkn Jspahkn), III. 562. 

Sephiku, II. 314. 380. 

Sera rdd, III* 415. 

Ser4h, HI. 416. 

Serai (or Serkb) Bahrkm, II. 
205. III. 566. 

Slmiib bavkn, II. 830. 

Sb4b Abtialaazirn, III 1 13, 
181. 

Sbahan geul, III 507. 

Shaitan khan, HI. 507, 

Sh4h cherkgli, I. 315, 317. 

Sh4b cdh (or Shkb kdh), II. 
416,417. 

Shahin, III. 386. 

Shkbnam, III. 190. 

8 ha hr Firti/kn.IlI. 568. 

Slmhri i now. III. 9. 

Shahristku, III. 9, 18. 

Shahmtku i marz, III. 308. 

Shkhrdd, HI 392. 

Shkhrukiah, U. 375. 

Shahrykr, HI. 190, 325,353. 

Shalir zdr, III. 117. 

Sheit4n derehsi, III. 472. 

Sh4in (see Syria). 

Sh4m (Sliamian), 415, 

Shamakhi, III. 317. 

Shkmkheh, III. 16. 

Shapur, I 264, 274, 276, 278 
to 300, 356, 406 II. 50, 
80, 154,206.273,279. 

Sheba, I. 336. 

Sheb4ugareb (see Shebanka- 
reh). 

Sheb4nk4reh, 1.276,338. II 
84.119, 134,168, 226,471 
to 473. 

ShebkveM, 211. 

Sheikh Shrub, I. 181. 

Shek, II, 99. 

Shekesteh, II. 314, 380, 880, 
396. 

Shemir4u, III. 120, 363, 374. 

Sbemshkt, III. 448 669. 

Sherfir (Sherdl), III. 436 to 
439, 560. 

Shirk/, I. 2, 54, 110, 174, 

187, 194 226, 234, 238, 

240, 254, 260, 264, 272, 

277, 278, 284, *04, 807, 


31510 319,345,873 380, 
400,411,438. II. 1 to 66, 
70, 90, 98, 152, 163, 192 
to224,277,287.383,384, 
397, 429. 431, 436, 445, 
450,^7, 478 492, 644. 
III. 16 23 28,30, 53, 63, 
92, 104, 118, 122, 127, 
130, 134, 157, 202, 334, 
355, 364, 385, 493, 558, 
367, 589, 575. 

Shlrt'&lt, III. 246 to 250, 294, 
320 321. ' 

Sliirvfi.ii. III. 392, 601. 
Shdbkzkr, II. 68. 
Shulgeslkn.il 448, 456. 
Shdab, I. 420, 423. II. 206. 
Sbusbter, I. 287. 357, 368, 
359, 414, 421. II. 206. 
III. 63 364. * 

Siah edit HI. 547 to 551. 

Siah debit, III. 880. 

Sikh rdd, III. 221, 253. 287. 
Sikveshgird, II. 102, 317,323. 
Siberia, I. 394. 

Sicily, III. 540. 

Sigz, II. 504. 

Sjlan, I. 39, 

Simundu, I. 39. 

Sfn (see China), 

Sin, III. 49. 

Sind, I. 22, 149, 172, 220, 
331, 332. 

Siniz (8iuir\ I. 333 334. 

Sirtj krku, III. 414, 415. 

Sidr kerreb. III. 190. 
Suleimkniah, III. 374i 
Sinsin, III. 96, 97. 

Sipaiikn, III. 569, 

Sipvlus, III. 535, 536. 

Sirkf, I. 170, 172 to I$<* 

Sis, III. 448. 

Sivks, III. 448, 490. 

Sivend, II. 388 421. 

Smyrna, I. 453. III. 500V 
519, 520, 527, 528, 584/ 
587 to *540. 

Sohar (Sokhar), 1. 930# 
Sophon, III. 512. 

Southern Ocean, I. 9# 

Sow, III. 79, 81. 

Spah k» see Isfab&oV 
Spain, I. 309. 

Srova, SL 306. 

mtunb, Ul. 419 , 4 * 2 * ' 
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SnleymAn, II. 4h 
Sullo, 1,151. 

SullAuiah.III. US, 120,303, 
870, 983 lo 388, 368, 
.Sumatra. 1. 161. 

$unda Islands;!. 

Siinej, III. 569. 

Surat, I. 80. III. 384. 

Surkhr AbAd, III. 232, 322. 
S&r ni&ri, III. 429, 437- 
Surmek (or .Vurmeb), II. 443. 
S6>, I. 420, 423. 

Susa, I. 420, 421. 11.206, 
334, 340, 863. 

Suserli, (Suserligb), IH- 836. 
gusiana («e« KhlizistAri ). 
SuvAd tdh, III. 334,236,321. 
Swearah.1. 177. 

S>eue, I. 93. 369. 

Syria (ShAm), I. 427, 437. 
II. 214, 348, 392,397,437. 
Ill 811,448. .27,569,572 
Tabarrak, II. 108. III. 36, 
37, 38, 188,305. 

Tabbas III. 364. 

Taberiah, II. 348, 349. 
TabristAn, I. 35, (see Mazcn- 
derAn). 

Tabriz, I. 35, 169. 11.188, 

270, .442, 447. 157, 400, 
490 lo 497. IH- 80, 57, 
112, 126, 141, 155, 353, 
385,398 to 419, 434, 615, 

627. 

Tadmor, II. 341. 

TaiiAn, III. 284. 

Tahora.lII. 117. 
Tairbkl,Tarbkli, III. 567. 
Taisfdn (see Ciesiphon). 
mCTaokO.I. 193,334. 

TAk i Kesra, I. 198. 11.279, 
280. 

Takhl i Jemsbid (see Perse- 
polis). 

Takbt i Kajar, II. 28, 59, 60, 
205, 216, 219, 220, 231, 
435, 534. 111. 360, 361. 
Takbt i Mader i Suleyman, 
11.44. 

Takbt i PtUAd, HI. 21,40. 

Rustam, II. 231, 522. 

IH. 39, 41, 269. 

TAlAi (River), 239, 241, 249, 
288, 820; 321, 322. 

Taleh, HI. 234, 822. 


TAl.h RtidbAr, III. 238 to 
237. 

TAIrsb, III. 392. 

Tambrak^, HI. 316. 

Tamul, 1. 325. 

Tans i Allah Aebar, II. 28, 
224. 

Tain: i DerakAn, II. 159. 

Kenn, II. 79, 84 to 88. 

Turk An, I. 270. 

Tangasir (TangutAn), I, 226, 
266. 

Tangjah, III. 191. 

Taoke (TAk i, 1. 193,334. 

Tapd, III. 276,316. 

Taprobane (si-- Ceylon). 

TArmlii, III. 802, 

Tnrsbiz, I. 388. 

TArum, II. 472. 

Tasli (or DAsb) bdAk, III. 
388. 

TalarltS TIT 535. 

Taurus, III. 547. 

Tehak&n, III. 13. 

Teflhs III. 455. 

Tehama, I, 337. 

Tehr&u, I 2, 184, 185, 214, 
204, 277, 278, 285, 313, 
417. II. 199,208,490,491. 
493, 496, 497, 543, 544. 
III. 22, 27. 56 to 59, 82, 
112 to 175, 193,200, 205, 
245, 254, 259, 317, 319, 
326. 336 to 373, 546, 549, 
552, 561, 562. 

Tejin ( re jin 10*111 221,269, 
282 284. 

Telesm(Mt.) Ill, 104. 

Tenilsheh, III 302. 

Tenaskemuiah, II. 384, 

Tentyra, II 40 

Tetuau, I 177 HI 541. 

Tepeh kiu», 111. 531. 

Terkel diz ctih, III 569. 

Thebes, I. 290. 11.251,252. 

Teodosiopolis, III 572. 

Tbimar, II 429, 430. 

Thracian Bosporus, HI. 519, 
526. 

.Three Churches, III. 437, 
442, 444 to 447. 

Thyatira, HI. 534. 

Tibet, I 393. 

Tibur, I 390. 

Ticmahdfcsb, lit 892. 


Tigranokerta, II 31?. 

Tigris R I 835, 423. IIL 
176. 179. 

Tinevellv, I 325, 

Tinos, III 510. 

Titekli Belt, III 497. 

Tok&t, I. 105. III. 465, 470, 
479, 487 to 491, 560, 

Tokttt erni&k, III, 491. 

Tombs (or Tamil), 1. 166,183. 
Tos&ni, III 456 to 458, 462. 
Tosiah, III. 499, 500. 

Toulon, III. 541 
Trabezdn (Trebisond)/ III. 
491. 

Transoiiana (see Maweral* 
liahr). 

Tristan d'Acitnha, I. 20. 
Trcezene, I 889. 

Troy, I. 389. III. 537, 5?3. 
Tukclu, III. 26,71. 

Turn!) (or Tombs),!. 166,183. 
Tun, III. 364. 

Tiipkh4ueh (Tophana), HI. 
528. 

Turcoman cli&i, III. 392. 
Turkestan, I. 172,296,312. 

II. 109. 

Turkh4l, III 491,502. 

Tus, I. 126,388. If. 492. 
Tib&n, III. 264, 306, 307. 
Tuzjeh (Dibjeh), III. 508. 
Tyrina, I. 155. 

Ucli (or Outcli) Kelisia, (see 
Three Churches). 

U j4n (see Au j4n). 

Umar kiui, III. 530. 

Urchin?, II. 456. III. 567. 
Urumi (or Urniiah), II. 494. 

III. 162. 

V4kv4k, I. 23. 

ValarsapaU, III. 441. 

Vali4n kuh. 111. 414. 

Van, III. 491. 

Vandaher, III. 416. 

Varg&n, III. 17. 

V*rjemgerd, II. 305 to 308. 
Varzeneh, III. 18. 

Vash, I. 296. II. 109. 
Vaspinje ^Fahspiojj, III. 390, 
407. 

Vazir 4b&d, 11.66. 

Veiseh gird, II. 102,317. 
Vel&zgerd, 1. 157. 
Veudtoid,lll,309* 
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SECOND INDEX. 


[Geographical. 


Vera, 111.383, 573, 

Veram (see Verdmin). 
Verdrain, III. 190, 193, 202 
to 205, 383, 348. 
Verdistdn, 1. 182. 

Viar, I. 77. 

Visiapore, I. 323. 

Vorokhta, l. 162. 

Vroct, 1. 162. 

Wdkwdk,!. 23. 

Wal(or Awdl),1.231. 

Wdset, II. 200. 

White Sea (Propontis), III. 
528. 

Wimeh, III. 331. 

Wolga (or Volga>, I. 394 
III. 316, 427. 551. 

Yakhat kitii, III, 538, 

Yam, III, 420. 

Yangidunia see America)* 
Wangijdo, III. 439. 


Yehddiali, III, 4, 5,9,10,11. 
Yemen (or lemen), 1. 22, 336, 
369, 413, 414, 427. II. 
316,392. 

Yezd (or lezd), I. 232, 356. 

II. 383,386,457,494. III. 
61,129,354,356.358,385. 

Yezddn dbdd, III. 306. 
Yezdekhd^t, II. 384, 448 to 
450, 457. 

Zabid, I. 337. 

Zdbuliitdn, II. 40, 504, 523. 

III. 266. 

Zadraearta,III. 200,266,267, 
276,299. 

Zahek (or Sahek), II. l?i% 
Zdheddu, II. 107 to 111. 
Zdiendehrti<i(see Zendehrild). 
Zdlegh, I. 339. 

Zalvir, III, 422. 

Zanguebdr, I, 340. 


Zarln rtid, III, 12. 

Zarkdit, II. 225 to 227, 408. 
z&vuifiLaoi. ni'sm 
Zeilaa, I. 339. 
ZemrddiRiver), III, 13. 
ZendehrW, III. 7, 11 to 18. 

22, 34, 49, 50. 

Zerdbdd, III, 209. 

Zerdeh, III. 14. 

Zidn, III. 110. 

Zinddo i Secnnder, II. 457. 
Zitigdn (or Zinidu), I. 157. 

III. 364, 3^5 to 387. 
Zinjdn rtid, III. 392. 

Zineh rud, III. 13. ^ 

Zinge (or Zenj;, I. 175,231, 
340. 

Zirdb, III. 236, 2$ 8 to 24$, 
246,321,322. 

Zirvdn, III. 275. * 

Zyrbad (Zirbdd), 1.323, 



‘ THIRD. 


AD (tribe Of), II. 850. 
Abhtr or Avher perhaps 
the Fen of Strabo and the 
Habor of Scripture, HI. 
388, 569. 

JiBU'L Hassan Kha’n, I. 
pref xiii 2, 5, 11, 70, 148, 
185,189.260,277. II. II, 
13,51,61, 142, 149, 453. 
III. 52, 73, 7«, 84, 93, 131, 
161,872,873. 

Abyssinian servants, see Dab- 
this . 

Accent, broad at Tekr&n, III. 
127 ; at S6ri, 268. 

Adam’s Grave, J, 36, 54, 60. 

*— *■ — Peak, 1.60 

Aderb&degbn ( AurbaijAn ), 
name explained, II 412,413 

Africa (coast of), III. 541. 

Agrippa’s splendid dress, II. 

16 . 

AhmeoOglv, killed and his 
villa destroyed, III. 505. 

Alexander,!. 54 to 58, 61, 62, 
126, 182, 275, 298, 350, 
354. 11.62,189,195,229, 
250, 808, 882, 335, 355, 
360, 362, 391, 394, 399, 
410, 467, 508, 621, 628 
to 531. III. 209, 549, 558, 
€67. His camp near the 
Pylae Caspiee, 550. Ro- 
mance of. III. 558. 

Alphabets (ancient), I. 406. 

Altar, II. 80 to 84. 

Amatom, 1. 83,84. III. 495, 
636, 539. 

Amthatpanit, 1. 429. 

Amulets, 11. 153, (see Charms 
and Talismans). 

Anaitis, Anahkid, I. 109,’ 
138. 

Angel of Death's Valley, III. 

110 , 111 . 

Angelo (Father, or Joseph de 
la Broise),!. 260 . 


(or GENERAL) 




Angling, III. 50,51. 
Annedotus,I.438. 

Anquetil du Perron, I. 114, 
145. III. 354. 

Antichrist, 1. pref. xx. 
Antiochus, If. 399. 

Antiques, gems and medals, I. 
213. 

Antiquities of Byzantium or 
Constantinople, III. 525. 
Apollonius, I. .58,61,62, 
Aqueducts, II. 181,182. 
Arabian Nights in Greek, I, 
25. 

Ararat, Mount, III. 433, 434. 
Archery, III. 332. 334* 
Arches, II. 278, 279. 
Architecture, II. 2, 6, 31 , 39, 
41, 42, 39, 73, 232, 234, 
244, 264, III, 458, 461, 
480, 483,484. 

Artsh, a famous archer, III. 
332. 

Ariarathes, king of Cappado- 
eia, III. 543. 

Ariobarzanes (fortifies a pass), 

II. 335, 336. 

Ark, Areg, (Arx), II, 18, 52, 
Armenian churches, III. 46. 

nuns, III. 46. 

Armorial devices, II. 353,354. 
Arms, or Royal fcnsigu of Per- 
sia, I. 184, 438. II. 496. 

III, 338, 564. 

Arrian, a passage in his work 
confused or imperfect, II. 
322. 

Arrian's Tomb, III. 412, 513, 
544, 573. 

Arrow festival, HI. 333. 
Arrow-beaded letters, I. 213, 
418 to 426, 434, 440, 446, 
447,449. II. 80, 249, 253, 
256, 257, 286, 425, 532. 
III. 356,337. 

Arrow heads, Maralbonian, 
II. 485. 


INDEX. 


Arrow heads Pcrsepolitan, 
11.486. 

Arrow, shot at an impertinent 
peeper, III. 353. 

Arsacidan dvnastv, 1. 132„ 
439. 111.179/ 

Artaxerxes Mnoinon, I 138. 

Ashta'd (story of), HI. 30A. 

Aspasia, I. 138. Ilf. 506. 

Astrology, 1. 185. III. 56, 
70 349,373, 399. 

Astronomical buildings, II. 
39, 40 

Astronomical tables by Is* 
MARET, III. 358. 

Athenian buildings, II. 44. 

Augurv, by sheeps blade- 
bones, I. 312, 

Axes ( tabrs), used in Mazan* 
derail, III 209. 

Azermi dukht, queen, cru- 
elly murdered, IJ. 144, 487 
to 489. 

Baal, Bel, Belus, T. 431. 

Babylon, (see Geogr, Index). 

Babylonian bricks, see bricks. 

. cylinders, see cy- 
linders. 

Bacchus, androgynous 1. 81. 

Backgammon, HI. 66. 

Bacon’s bust of Abij'l Has* 
san Kh a n, Ilf. 372 

Baetulia or Betulia, I. 292. 

Bakhtyari robbers, II. 441, 
448, 449. 

Band of Shah Abba's, III. 
84. 

Banian tree, I. 80, 81. 

Barbut , musical instrument, 
1.241. 

Batli of warm water, III. 460* 
461,470,480. 

Batbaheba, 11. 45, 430, 432, 
436,438. 

Beads, used inpraying, II. 445. 

Beauty of Persian women, 111 
165. III. 355, 356, 565., 
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Belus, Bel, I. 431. 

Berosus,!. 431. 

Bethel, L 292, 

Bezoar stone, If. 78, 79, 
Bkavani (Goddess), I. 83. 
Bibucity of Hercules aud 
Rustam, II. 515. 

Bible, passages of it quoted, 
III. 675, 

Biblioth^que du Roi, TI. 358. 
Blinding (punishment), III. 60. 
Boat, Greek, III. 528, 529. 
Bogafia, sacred tree, I. 32. 
Bolin as or Bylinas, (A- 
pollouius), I. 58, 61, G2. 
II. 529. 

Bonaparte, Napoleon, verses 
on him, III. 122. 
Bonaparte, Louis, his coins 
current in Periia, II. 497. 
Books, covers of, III. 62. 
Bortic of Muhanimed, II. 381 . 
Boteeudo, cannibal woman, I. 
16, 17. 

Boudha or Budha ($ect\ 1.39. 
Boughton, Mr. (now Sir Wil- 
liam, Baronet), I. 136. III. 
527. 

Boundary of Parthia and Per- 
sia, II. 430. 452, 454. 
Boundary of Persia and Turk- 
ey, III. 448, 450. 

Boxes, of pasteboard, III. 63, 
64. 

Brahman’s, I. 63. 

■ Village, 1. 76. 

Brazilians, I. 16, 17. 

Bread, in furni-of rings. III. 

507,511,515. 

Brirk, II. 280. 

Bricks (Babylonian), I. 213, 
215, H7 to 420,416,449. 

II. 63, 420, 536. 
Bridegroom, overpowered at 

the appearance of his bride, 

III. 553. 

Bridge without water, HI. 51 1 . 
Britain, mentioned in a Persian 
MS. I. 26. 

British 1st nd, Isles of the 
blessed, I. 7. 

Bruce, Mr. Jifsident at Bush* 
eh»,1. 185, 209,217. 
Bruguiere, French traveller, 
III. 44. 


THIRD INDEX. 


Brvant (his etymologies), II. 
291. 

Buffoon (see L&ii ). 

Bulbul , nightingale, II, 218 
to 221, 481 to 485. 

Bull's head, I. 280. 

Bull, in armorial devices, II. 
353. 354. With human head, 
11.247. Winged, II. 246. 
Burgon Mr. III. 539. 

Bust of Abu'l f l ass an Khan 
by Bacon, III, 372, 

Buyitc dtreh, near the Black 
Sea, III. 526. 

Buz cuhi or phen, the moun- 
tain goat, II. 79. 
Byzantium, its antiquities, III. 
525. 

Caabah , II. 800. 

Cahul uuusick), II. 204. 
Chbuli or Cawfi, publick dan- 
cers and singers, III. 562. 
Cajar , see Major. 

Cai KKUSRAU,see Cyrus. 
Cajavah , vehicle, 1. 251. 
Cambyses,l,436, 11.337,338. 
Camel (going through the eye 
of a needle), III. 305. 572, 
Camel’s throat, III. 275. 
C&me, representing the offer- 
ing of the Magi, III. 464 
Camp of the Embassy at Bu$k~ 
ekr, I, 191 to 250. 

Camp, Persian, III. 442. 

Turkish, III. 464, 469, 
Campbell, Mr. III. 399. 
Cannibals, I. 16, 17. 

Canon balls, of stone, III. 
506, 525. 

Carachi , or Karatchi, tribe 
resembling Gypsies, III, 
400, 

Caravanscrd, I. 261. 

Cards, III. 68 
Carnelions, I. 200. 

Carreri (Getueili), II. 238. 
Carriages (wheel), III 530. 
Carts, III. 483, 497, 507. 
Caspian Sea and Straits, see 
the Geographical Index* 
Castle of the Dfv i Skfi'd, 
a mistake of travellers con- 
cerning it, in. 570, 

Castles, numerous, I. 266. 
IL 67. 


[Gaierat. 


Cat, Kris's, li ke Whittington's, 

1. 170, 171. 

Cat ho licks at Isfahan, til. 47. 
Chve of hcandriah, II. 457* 
459 to 464. 

Cazvtn (&r*Kazvin ), origin of 
the name, III. 377. 

Cement, extraordinary, 1.858 
Cemeteries, with figure* of 
lions, 1.270. III. 83, 565, 
And of rams, I. 271. Ill, 
475. 

Cemeteries of Scutari, III, 
618. 

Ch&kahur , cloth boots or 
stockings, IT 223. 
Chaldteans or Sabiam,1.406, 
430, 447, 

Cha/ipa (the cross of Christ), 
I, 100. 

Changes of letters, 1. 61,157, 
202. 11.328,329. III. 291* 
Chariot (English presented to 
the king of Persia), HI. 37L* 

Chariots, IUjJfe. 

Charms, I. 227. II. 153* 
Chdrtdk , II. 73. 

Cheese, II. 122. 

Cheghdnrh, musical instfla* 
ment, 1.241. 

Chbngi'z Khan > I, 170. 
Chess, III. 66. 

Chichester, store ship* I. 3. 
Chigua, or Jigger, insect, I. 
17, 18, 19. 

China bowls and dishes, IT. 
22. 145. 

Chindr, or Plane-tree* of great 
size, li. 164, 166. 

Chopan Oglu, impales 70 . 

criminals. III, 502, 

Christie (Ma |or), II. 524, HI. 
399,434. 

Chronicles ©f the Msgians, 
HI. 358. 

Chrysostom (St, John), fits 
chamber, i© a rock, Hi 
486*48?,. 

Ckugdn, or Cknugfa,). $lY, 

• 345 to 353* 406. IL 292* 
Churches (seven) of Asi%£u« 
534, Three (iiw Armenia! 
III. 467,444 to 446. , 

CinrmmomfJDflr chid/, 
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Circassian females, -III, 69, 70; 

see also u Georgians/’ 
C.thaeronian lion, If. 512. 
Clavell<€aptain), HI. 540. 
Cleonasati lion, II. 512. 
Clocks, Turkish, IH.51 8. 
Cochin leg (dbeasejft. 65. 
Coffee, 1. 341. 

Cbitia<re, of money at Tabnt t 
III. 409. 

Coin of M. Scaurua, III. 572. 
Coins, see Medals. 

— — current Persian, II. 489 
to 407. 

Columns, at Persepolis, II. 403 
Compliments on festivals, 111. 

74, 159, 337. 568- 
Conformity and symmetry in 
sculptures, inscriptions, &c. 
n. 250, 251. 

Copperware, III. 92. 

Coronet, II. 514. 

Cosmetick*, II. 77. 444, HI. 
545‘ 565, 566. 

Couft of the Prince Regent, 
now king, of Portugal, 1. 1 1 . 
Court of the Priuce at Shtrdz, 
II. 10 to 16. 

Court of the Queen at Shtrfa , 

II. 52. 

Court of the King at Tehrdn, 

lit m 

Court of Prince at S&ri , III. 
261 260. 

Court of Prince at Kazvin, 

III. 377. 

Court of Prince at Ztfyan, 
III. 386. 

Court of Prince at Tabriz , III. 
400. 

Coxcomb (Turkish), III, 482. 
Crocodiles, II. 214. 

Ctifi inscriptions, II. 110. 

writings, III. 662. 

—characters, II. 199. 

medals, 1. 140, 209, 440. 

11.439. 

Cuuei form,seeArr<Twbead ed. 
Cup (Herculean ), H 515- 

of Joseph, II. 399. 

— r-of J Bars a 1 0 , II. 368, 
699. 

Cup of Nestor, II 399. 
&rii, UL 446 to 452, 456, 

4frk - ; • * 


Custom observed towards 
strangers in Df/e»,in.307. 
Cylinders (Babylonian or Per- 
sepolitnn), l. 215, 423 to 
432, 436,446, 448, 11.45, 
251, 278, 536. 

Cypress (at Fasa), 90, 91, 
285. 

Cypress on tombs, II. 83, 93, 
94. 

Cypresses (in cemeteries), III. 
518 , 

Cvropolis, II. 150, 

Cyrus (or Cai Khusbau),II. 

*393,406,410,439,414. 
Cvrns, tomb of, II. 63, 66,89, 
92. III. 567. 

Dabistdn, ascribed to Mu- 
bed Shah, III. 564, 
Dagger, or kharyer, II. 274, 
387, 606. 511,632. 

Dagon, 1. 432. 

Dak 1 anus (coins of), III. 

411,434, 442. 

Dances, 1. 71, 72, 73, 190. 
III. 170,402. 

Dancing girls, I. 71, 75. III. 
544. 

Daniel (the Prophet), II. 374. 
Daniel's Tomb, l. 420 io423. 

II. 200. III. 564. 

Da*ra', Darab (Darius), II. 
124, 130 to 136, 160,310, 
311, 354, 361, 374, 391, 
410,457. 111.567. 

D'Arcy (Major, now Colonel), 
1.3, 9. 72. 11.205. III. 141. 
Daricks, I. 440. 

Darius (see Da'ra'). 

Dates, not growing beyond a 
certain line, II. 168, 308. 
Deff , tambourine, II. 203. 

HI. 544, 562. 

Dbja'l, Antichrist, III, 9. 
Deiokea (Dohak or Zohak), 
I. 49. 

Delta, of Egypt and of Sind, 

I. 149. 

Dem, charm against snakes, 

II. 216, 218. 

'Demhkh tribe, massacred, I. 
255 277* 

Deiulera, Tentyra, I. 92. II. 
40, 104. 

Devi (goddess), 1 ,88* 


Dialects (seventy, used on 
Monnt At bur z) III 569. 

Diana, picture of, III. 273, 
.571. 

Dilem, custom there, III. 307* 
- pronunciation of Per* 
sian there, HI. 308. 

Dv akht i Fazl t see Trees. 

Disagreement in the accounts 
of travellers, It. 240. 

Div 1 SEpi o s castle, a mis- 
take of some travellers con- 
cerning it, III 570. 

Dives or Populous, 1.313. II. 
17. 348, 350, 358, 376, 
506, 525. HI. 37, 238, 
218, 269, 570. 

Divination, by the works of 
Hafiz,!. 311. 

Divination, by sheeps' blade- 
bone, I. 312, 

Divinity communicated to im» 
ages, I. 85. 

Do hi, a drum, I. 243, 

Doidalsus, father of Arrian, 
III. 512, 513. 

Doors, false, 11.267, 271. 

• of stone, HI. 45. 

Dragon flies, II 158. 

Dragons, II. 36, 37. 

Dreams (7500 Arabick trea- 
tises on) I. 311. 

Druidicul monuments, II. 82, 
104, 124. 

Dub (remarkable excavation 
there), II. 137 to 145. 

Dukhtev or Damsel, works 
ascribed to her, II 137, 
143, 144, 151, 163. 

Durga (Goddess), I. 83. 

Dwarf, Turkish, III. 501. 

Earthquakes, III. 406, 407* 
478, 485. 

Ebn Haukal, doubts con- 
cerning the work ascribed 
to him, III. 654, 556. 

Edris, or Enoch, 1. 414. 

Egyptian buildings, II. 42* 
104,251. 

Egypnau mummies, II 77. 

Elephant, III. 138, 158: (pas- 
sing through the eye of a. 
needle, III 572. * 

Embassy, under Sir Gore 
Ou6elej, sails from Port* 
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'mouth, I. 8; arrives at Ma- 
d?ira,I. 5; at Hio do Janeiro, 
1, 10; at Ceylon,!. 80; at 
Bombay, 1. 00; at JtiMtr, 
1, 183; at Shinn, 1. 310; at 
JtfahanJlAM) *\ Tehran, 
111. 114; at Tabriz* III. 398, 

Emerald, I. ‘210, 212. 

English arms used by Persians, 
III. 419, 443. 

English tunes played by Per- 
sian filers, 111. 399, ^ 

English gentlemen at Tabriz, 
111.399. 

F.ndymion Frigate, III. 512. 

Entertainments or (easts, III. 
51, 52. 

Equinox (festival), sec Nawruz 

Etruscan pottery, II. 44, 

Etruscan or Greek vase-, I. 
434. 11.44. 

Euxine (people on its shore 
ferocious), 111. 510. 

Evil eye, 11. 153. 

Excavations at Amasiah III. 
494 

- uear Qmttnjik , 


III. 198. 

Exmouth (Lord), III. 541. 

Eyes, painted, eye lashes 
stained black, II. 444. III. 
505, 560. 

Farce, extraordinary, Hi. 403. 

Fairies ( Peries),Ji. 150,341. 

Fairy (Morgana), I. 100, 313. 

Famine, horrible effects of, 
III. 44. 

Farsang (Parasang) measure, 
I. pref.x. xi.p.23. III. 3/6. 

feast, at Mi'kza Sheffias, 
III. 141; at Amin ad’ 
jmkji it's, 3 0; at the 
Pashas camp near Arze 
rum , 409. 

Feet, stained, II. 77, 444. III. 
545, 565, 500. 

Festival of Nawruz, III. 330 
to 345. 

Festival of Arrows, III. 333, 

Ferfish (servant), 1. 246. 

Ferha'd, his sculptures, I. 
233, 234, 200. III. 492 ro 
494. Homanc* of 111 573. 

Feroucrs, I. 379, 380, 429. 

Ferrer on the Araxe^, III. 423. 


Fire arms manufactured at 
Shir fa, II. 58. 

Fire tnnple, II., 79, 154, 205, 
370,390, 539. HI. 9, 49, 
77. 190,239,261,350,435, 
507. 

Fire worship, I. pref. rl.p. 43, 
97. 100 to 146. 201,215, 
220, 299. 355, 412, 410, 

429, 440 II. 80 to 81, 

105, 143, 154, 370, 456, 

407 to 471. HI. 84, 354, 
355, 358. 

Five-altar, 1. 430, 440, 443. 
IF 80 to 84,250,254,207, 
272, 3 16, 390, 532 to 534, 
639. Ill, 350. 

Tire - worshippers, Moore’s 
beautiful poem, IT. 471. 
FtRt)'z,a learned Parsi, 1.98. 
Firimh or turquois, I. 210. 
Fish (in the Euphrates), HI. 

473. 

Fi dieaters or Ichthyophagi,I. 
227 to 229. 

Fleet (English) off Toulon, III. 
541. 

Fool’s cap or Luti's hat, 1.233. 
Forms of salutation and com- 
pliment, I pref. xvi. xvii. 
xviii. xx. ill. 568. 
Fountains, Turkish, III. 462, 

474, 486, 496, 507 ; with 
twelve spouts, 504. 

Fraser (Commissioner Percy), 
III. 541. 

French Embassy, HI. 122, 
296. 

Frere, Bartle, Esq. III. 520. 
Gabrs, I 105, (see Fire-wor- 
shippers}. 

Galionjh (Turkish mariners), 
III. 510. 

Gambier (.Sir James), I. 20. 
Ganesa (a God I. 84 
Gardane t General de), III. 
122, 296. 

Garmsft (warm region), II. 
168. 

G/<wzcn (a wild bull), II. 387 . 
Ga /, Persian measure of forty 
inches, I 36. IF 380. 
Gaiongabtn (a kind of manna 
or -wei't- mean, 1, 381, 382, 
452. 11.415. 


Gems, ancient, I. 487 to 43& 

IF 194, 196, 247, 468, 508. 
lit. 61,353, 409, 463. 

Genii (Jinn), I, 313, 386* 

HI. 167, 1,69. 

Genoese ^buildings ascrihed 
to them), III, 478, 480, 
483,673 

George IV, (King), his por- 
trait. III. 52. 

Georgians, IF 51. III. 79, 
319, 363, 408. 

Georgian girl given as a re- 
ward, III. 319. 

Chutes (Daemons), III. Ill, 
321. 

Gibson, Mr. 1.30,31,59. 
Gifts or offerings, I. 44. IT, 
109, 185, 207, 211, 212, 
413. 

Gifts, remuneration expected, 
IF 207, 208, 211.. 

Gilding (on ancient monu- 
ments), IF 281, 282, 283. 
Ginger used for pepper, lit. 
301. 

Gird or Gerd , explained, tk 
102, 129. 

Glass, 3tained, III. 27,362. 
Globe (or circle), winged, F. 
438. 

Glories (in pictures), IF 46$ 

to 471. 

Goats and dogs, taught te 
play tricks, I, 233, 234 
III. 32. * 

Gold and silver paint,! IF 545 c , 
573. 

Gold writing, III. 574. 

Gordon (Honourable Robert^ 
attached to the Embassy, b 
t. His excursion to Susi- 
ana, U. 206. Ui* mission 
to Georgia, HI. 408. 
Granville, Mr. F 31. 

Greek or Efruseau pottery/ 
IF 44 

Greek and Syriatk words ini 
medical MS. 111. 557. 
Greek names of places cor- 
rupted by fhe Turks, HI. 
514,573. 

Gur or wild ass, IF 515. 
Gvpsies, I. 309, H. |f£7. 
III. 400, 405. 
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IJabskis or Abyssinian slaves! 

H. 51, 158, 488. III. 242. 
Uabuhiip called by flowery 
names, II. 158, 203. 
Hafiz, (his tomb)! I. 818. 
Hair; (stained), II. 76*77. 
Hamilton^ (Terrick, Elq.) III. 
620 . 

Hands, hair and feet stained, 

11.77.444. III. 565, 566. 
Hannibal’s Tomb, III. $16, 

573. 

Harem or H harem, t! 189. 
Harem (Eastern), II. 61. 

Hov&b III. 148, 363. 

Harpe C«pirij), or short sword, 
II. 511. 

Head (human), on altars, II. 
469. 

Heads of beasts, used as hel- 
mets, II. 508. 

Heads, pyramids of, II. 539. 
Heat, excessive at Shirfc, II. 
212/214. 

Heatbcote, (Captain, now Sir 
Henry), I. 3. 

Helen, worshipped, 1. 366. 
Helmet (of a beast’s head), II. 
507, 508. 

Hens haw, Mr. I. 185. 
Hercules compared with Rus- 
tam, II. 504 to 527. 

Hinna, used in staining the 
bauds, feet or hair, II. 76, 

77.444. Ill, 62, 545, 465, 

* 666 . 

Iiog or pig, considered by the 
Persians as an ensign of 
Christianity, III. 155. 
Holinshed, quoted, III. 570. 
Holler’s view of Persepoiis, 
il. 232. 

Homer’s works in golden let- 
ters, III. 674. 

Honey, 1. 380 f 

Hppe, (Captain Henry), III. 

538, 540 to 542. 
Ho/seback, (men on, not found 
among, the sculptures at 
Persepoiis, I. 448. II. 275. 
Horse race (at Bombay), 1. 7 1. 

(at TehrdnJ, IH. 

339. 

Hofut'cvItKAIf,!. 170. 
Himkjn figures (gbovc twelve 
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hundred), sculptured at 
Persepoiis, II. 287. 

Hosgin Ali Mt'ftsA', prince, 
i. 195. ii. nr i3, 5i. 
III. 157, 161, 574. 
Hyrcanian soldiers arpied with 
English muskets, III. 2 13. 
Ice, II. 57,213. III. 71. 
Ichtbyophagi, I, 227 to 229. 
Idiot, Turkish. III. 499. 
Idolatry, I. 104, 109, 111, 
113,141. 11.261,281.304. 
Idols, 1. 76. 77, 83,365. Ill 9. 
Idols, painted red, I. 76, 79, 
86 to 89, 369. 

Idols, of Egypt. 1.91,92,93. 
Ili&t tribes, 1. 307. 

Imamzddeh , I. 176. 

Images, I. 84, 429. 

mutilated or imper- 
fect, not considered sacred, 

I. 84, 85. 

Images, eyes of, communicate 
divinity, 1. 85. 

Images, eyes of, inlaid, l. H5. 
Imaginary ruins, 1. 151. III. 
215. 

Impaling of criminals, 111.502, 
Indian Idol, III. 9. Pilgrims, 
III. 444. 

Indigo (tvamah), used in 
staining the hair, IF. 77. 
Inkle and Yarico, I. 19. 
Inscriptions, Cufi, II. 1 10,237. 
— — Pahlati, III. 543. 

11.47 to 49, 80, 

197, 237, 238, 243, 250, 
274, 292, 294, 353, 359, 
534, 535. 

Inscriptions, G reckon Arrian’s 
monument, III. 513, 573. 
Inscriptions, Babylonian, Per- 
sepolitan or arrow-headed, 

II. 80. 249, 286. 
Inscriptions, commemorating 

the conquests of Rayesh, 

III. 395. 

Insects, venomous at Ml&nek, 
III. 390. 

Instruments, see musick, 
Iscandbb, see Alexander, 
hfakdniant , vain glorious, III. 
54. Divided iuto parties, 
III. 55. Jealous of the Ski- 
razity$, 574. 

* 4 a 


Ismaret, (Astronomer], III. 
358. 

IspahUd (title), III. 261. 

Istikbal , or phhwaz, I. 252. 

Italiuski (Mr.) Russian Min- 
ister, III. 526. 

Tzeds, I. 429. 

Jahat, Mr. Spanish Minister, 
HI 626. 

jMckal*, II. 215. 

JeludAr (servant), I. 246, 

Jerboas, HI. 73. 

Jtrid or Jn ideh, I. 190, 

Jewels, effect of ,11.15,1 6, 306 

Jewish law, in golden letters, 
III. 574. 

Jews, I. 299, 302. HI. 6, 7. 

Jinrt, see Ciemi. 

Jones, Sir Harford, 1. 447. 
III. 113. 

Joseph, the Eastern Adonis, 
and Potiphar’s wife, or Ze- 
likha, J. 73, 71. HI. 501. 

Jumme, see Pirates. 

Jupiter’s sepulchre, III- 535. 

habk (or Cable 1 dereh, u bird, 
III. 340. 

K tempter s view of the Me id an 
at Isfah/m, III. 32. 

Iiafsh, slippers, II. 223. III. 
261. 

A 'ajar, dynasty, I. 239. 

Kali (Goddess), f. &3. 

Karachi or Car at chi tribe, 
resembling gypsies, III .400. 

Kara Oglu, famous robber, 
III. 508. 

Kasim Bfjg, lord of the 
Black Caslle, III. 440 

Karri Kajar, pa lace, I II. 360. 

Kcdkhudii, (explained), I. 57. 

Kemanchch, (musical instru- 
ment), I. 238. II. 203. 

Kenereh or Cauarah, 1. 77, 79, 
94, 95. 

Ktrennu, trumpet, II. 299. 

Khfttembandi , or mosaieft, 
III. 65,60,362, 56 1. 

Khtlaat , dress of honour or 
gift, II. 202. IH. 250. 

King of Persia, receives the 
Ambassador at a private 
audience, III. 123; the gen- 
tlemen of the Embassy, 130; 
his harm , 148, 363; hie 
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court, 123,124,128 to 138; 
dress and jewels, 131 ; fea- 
tures and beard, 132; titles, 
133; pictures of him, 132, 
133; bestows khelaatt or 
dresses of honour on Eng- 
lish gentlemen, 141, 370; 
anecdotes of him, 364, 365, 
366, 369, 371 ; his poetry, 
840. 

King and priest, II. 265. 

Kor6n, I 237. III. 562. 

Kuluh Farangki , (a kind of 
edifice), II. 2. 

Rushiigin, wrestlers, I. 234, 
235. 

Lady (Persian) travelling, HI. 
245. 

Lady (Turkish), III. 516. 

Laifi and M<\jnun, a romance 
II 55 

Lake (salt), II. 67, 69. 

Lalla Rookk, Mr. Moore's 
poem, II 471 • 

Lambs (or rams) in cemeteries 
1. 27J. III. 476. 

La my, (Monsieur), HI. 153. 

Languages, seventy used #n 
Mount Album, III. 569. 

Lava, or obsidian, III. 460, 

Lernacan dragon, II. 525. 

Library (Persepolitan), II. 
410* 411 , 512. 

Library at llai, III. 304. 

of Eastern MSS. des- 
troyed, III. 45. 

Lindesay, (Major), III. 123, 
126, 141,319, 394. 

Lion, Cithseronian, Cleonian 
or Neniaean, II. 512, 

Lion, (Man of War), I. p. 3. 

— young, sent as a present, 
I. 187. 

Lion, figure of in cemeteries, 
1.270. III. 83, 565. 

Lion and Sun, (Royal arms of 
Persia), I. 184, 438. II. 
496. III. 338, 564. 

Lion and Bull, I. 438. III. 
513. 

Lions, in Pars, II. 1 72. 

Liquorice, plant, II. 422. 

Lh4o'., Mr. (now Right Hon- 
ourable S p Robert, O, C. 
?.) HI. 479,519, 520. 


Liston, Mrs. (now Lady), III. 
620, 528. 

Livingstonli Lieutenant, I. 
148. 

Lockett, Captain, I 98, 417, 
425. 11.204. Ill 28. 
Locusts, 1. 195 to 200, 403; 

II. 213, 214. 

Looking glasses, III. 64, 

Lot, his story in the Kor&n, 

III. 562. 

Lotos, II. 285, 532. III. 563. 
Louis Bonaparte, King of 
Holland, bis gold coin cur- 
rent in Persia, IT. 497 
Love, its power, shown in the 
story of Sheikh Senaan, 
III 258. 

Lutanist and Nightingale, II, 
220, 481 to 485 
Luti or buffoon, I. 184, 190, 
232,233. 111 403 
Luti* a hat or fool’s cap, III. 
501,562. 

Maadtn (a mine), used to ex- 
press a place abounding in 
any thing, 1. 187 III. 387. 
Mace or^nr/,,11 511. 

* of Rustam, II 506. 

Mackintosh, Sir James, I. 77, 
148 

Mackintosh, Miss, I. 1 18. 
Maeander(pattern), found in an 
Armenian building, III. 131. 
Magiatis. (Babylonian), 1. 63. 
— — (Persiau), 1. 387, 
434, 436, 

Magian worship, II. 370, 393, 
410,532,539. 

Makadeva, L 83. 

Malabar point, I. 75. 

* superstitious custom 

there, 1. 75. 

Mallows, plant, I. 215,253, 
451 

Man (a weight), II 380. 
Manna. 1. 452, 

Manuscripts, I. pref. vii, am- 
biguity of I pref, viii. ix ; 
various readiugs in I. prtff. 
ix 67 : quoted in this work, 
III 553 to 560: future 
Catalogue of III. 554, 574 
Map (of M. de ia Roclutte), 
U. 174* 


Marches, lords of the, ( Mar-* 
%ebh$) or march, (used in 
the singular). III. 570. 
Massacre of the Dmukh 
tribe, J. 255, 277 ; at ftjfa* 
hhn, ML 38; at Rai, 192; 
near Tabriz , 155; at Bash • 
dad, 572. 

Marathon, I. 435, 448. IL 
486, 487. 

Marty n, (Rev. Henry), II. 
204. 

Marztbfin, see Marches. 
Mnzandtrfai, its praises, III, 
57L 

Measures, zeraa , II. 32; gaz, 
380. 4 

Medals, I 139, 140,209,284, 
285, 439 to 444. II. 194, 
197 199, 200, 250, 275, 

468, 508, 538. III. 61, 

177, 195, 196, 197, 198, 

353. 409, 411, 422, 434. 

442, 463, 481. 

Medals, II. 194,197, 199,200, 
250, 275, 468, 508, 538. 
III. 61,177, 195,196,353. 
Medals, Fuji, 1. 140, 209. 

Sassanian, 1, 139, 140 

209, 284, 295, 439 to 444. 
Medals used as ornameots.il. 
197. 

Mehmtinddt , title, explained, 
1. 70. 

Me liter, (servant), 1. 246. 
Melons, III. 529. 

Mephitick vapour, II 458, 
463, 464. 

Mercure (or Marie. Louise), 
French privateer taken, III. 

542. 

Methusalem confounded with 
Jemsiiid,III. 342, 
Mexican helm* t II. 508. 

Mil or clubs, 1. 236. 

Milto (Aspasiaj, 1.138. HI, 
566. i 

Mine, see Maaden. 

Mi'rza', title, explained, I. % 
Mi'rza' abu'l Hassan, see 
Abv’l Hassan Kha'n. 
Mi'rza' Ba'ba'<, anecdote of, 
III 138,139. 

Mitfor^ (Captain), III, 540, 

543. 
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Mitbra, T. 429, 437, 488. II. 

143, 239, 283, 632. 
Milliraick globe, I, 432, 435, 
111*643. 

„ Milhridatick remains, III. 479, 
573. 

Mohsan Fa Nr,pr<&abIvnot 
author of the Oabhtdn } \U. 
564 

Money, Mr. I. 81. 

Monsters, imaginary, ITI. 111. 
Monteith, (Captain), III. 440 
to 447. 

Moore's poem, the “ Fire-wor- 
41 shippers/’ II. 471. 
Morgana, the fairy, I. 100. 
Morier, (James), Esq. Secre- 
tary of Embassy ,1.2. II. 1 88 
Morier, (David), Esq. Consul 
General at Constantinople, 
III. 619, 527. 

Mosaick, III. 65. 

Motherof Solomon, II. 41,44. 
Mountains of the Moon, I. 28. 
Mubed Mhbedan, title, III. 
306. 

Mu’BED Sha'H, supposed 
author of the Dabislan, III. 
664. 

Muharrem , celebrated, III. 
161 to 171. 

Mules, of Zarkan, If. 227. 
Muleteers, trust worthy, III. 
376. 

Mummy (natural), II. 117 to 
121, 475 to 481. 

Mummy, human or artificial, 

II. 121, 475 to 480. 
Mummy mountain, II. 117. 
Mummies, Egyptian, II. 77. 

III. 543. 

Murrhine vases, II. 167. 
Musick, 1.71, 184, 238 to245. 
If. 65, 87, 186, 203, 204, 
220, 299, 396, 481 to 485. 
III. 160, 161, 290, 322, 
350, 399, 402, 470, 508, 
612, 533, 552, 5fc8, 572. 
Nabathaeans, L 407 to 412 

■ language, I. 447 * 

Na’dir Shah, I. 165; bis* 
•hip, 1.188,416. 111.206, 

• 270, 27E 

Naked figures, none at Perse- 

poli9,H,279, 280. 


Nukhuda explained, I. 56. 
Nammed,a kind of felt, 1.267. 
Napoleon Bonaparte, verses 
on him, III. 122. 
JV<7rd(Baekgainmon\ III. 66, 
67,561. 

Natch or Notch girls, I. 71, 
73. 

Nations (variety of) at Bom- 
bay, I. 90. 

Nawri'iz, festival. I. 224, 225, 
438. If. 15.369,373, 135. 
III. 254, 337 to 345. 
Nebri Kha'n, anecdotes of, 
I. 256, 277, 452. II. 208, 
209. 

Needle (Camel going throueh 
the eye of a), III. 305, 5? 2. 
Negaristdn, Itoyal Vjlla, III. 
359. 

Nei, pipe or flute, I. 243. 

amb&neh, or bag-pipe, I. 

241,242. 

Nei meshek, I. 241. 

Ncmman Lion, II. 512. 
Nemekddn (a building), IJ. 2. 
Nerciat (M. dc), French tra- 
veller, in. 44. 

Niecolo, stone so called, I. 
438. 

Nightingale, II. 218 to 222, 
481 to 485. 

Nimbus, see Glories. 

Niobe (metamorphosed), III. 
536. 

Nissean plain, 111. 385, 398. 
Noah's Tomb, III. 422, 438. 
Nok&reh Kh&nrh, I. 184, see 
Musick. 

Noose (Rustam's), II. 506. 
Nuptial ceremonies, HI. 126, 
160, 161,380, 553. 
Nymphaja, see Lotos, 

Cannes (or Oes), I 432. 
Obsidian, or lava, III. 460. 
Offerings (see Gifts). 

Olivier, French traveller, III. 
44, 

Omens, I. 311, see Supersti- 
tions. 

Ophir of Solomon, I. 46, 47, 
51. 

Opium, III. 531, 533, 

Orleans (Maid of), I. 399. 
Ormuzd, I, 441. 




Orthiopgly or Orlhopaly, I. 
236. 

Ouseley (Sir Gore), appointed 
• Ambassador to Persia, I. I . 
embarks at Portsmouth, I. 
3. Ill at Isfahan, III. 58 ; 
introducer! to t lie king at 
Tehran, III. 123 ; ill at Ttb 
ran, 161, at Carej. 375; 
receives the order of the 
Lion and Sun, III, 338 ; 
takes leave of the king, III. 
372 ; daughter horn at Shi- 
rnz , II. 205 ; her death at 
Tihran, III. 349; negoti- 
ates between Persia and 
Russia, III. 399. 

Ouseley (Lady), visits the 
queen at Shiraz, II. 51, 52; 
another queen at Tehran, 

IH. 148, 150. 

Ouseley, (Lieutenant Ralph) 
killed, I. 191. 

Pachts (a game), HI. 67. 

Padre Raflaelle. Hi. 506. 

Serafino, IIL 445 to 447. 

Ptihfavi, or ancient Persian, 
I 43, 50, TOO, 115, 117, 
119, 140, l ift, 146. 281, 
379, 106, 129, 440. H. 
301, 511, 628. IH. 350, 
357, 568. 

Pahlavi inscriptions, see In- 
scriptions. 

Pahlavi, used in the province 
of Gushtasfi, lit. 426. 

Pahlavi and Zend MSS. I 
100. III. 571. 

Pa hie waus (wrestlers), I, 190, 
236. 

Painting (on old sculptures), 

II. 282. 

Paintings, in old MSS 373. 

Painting figures sn the skins 
of women, III. 566. 

Palace, Roval, < ailed Der (or 
Derb ), I. pref. xv. xvi. 

Palankhi (Palki;, I. 189. 

Palin (M.) Swedish minister, 
111. 526. 

Parasanga, measure, pref. x. 
xi. 

P arsis, nee Fi re* wors (uppers. 

Partisans (Amcidans),I. 132, 

439. 
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Patriarch ( Armenian), ITI.445. 
Parvati (Goddess), I. 83. 
Pdshd, of Arzcrum, III. 464, 
468. 

Pd&hd, of K&rs, III. 452, 453. 
Pellevv (Sir Edward, now Lord 
Exmouth), IIL 641. Ad. 
mind Israel, 641. 

Penrose (Commodore), Ilf. 
542. 

Pens, IH. 63,561. Pcncases, 
111.62,03, 561. 

Feries (dairies), I. 313. II. 
150,341. 

Persepolis, see the Geogra- 
phical Index. 

Persepolitan antiquities, I. 

435. II. 197. 

Pempolitan inscriptions (see 
Inscriptions). 

Persian books translated into 
Greek, II. 411. 

Petrifaction, 1. 262. 
Peutingerian Table, pref. xxiv. 
340, 452. 

Pharoalis of Egypt, I. 428. 
Pharmacopoeia Persfca, III. 
557. 

Phrases, used byPersians when 
they meet, I. pref.xvii. xviii. 
Thylacteries, II. 153. 

Pictures (Persian), II. 2, 3, 54, 
5b, 194, 465 to 471. HI. 
27,63 64,68,69, 132,150. 
258, 273, 285, 359. 
Pictures indecent, III. 48, 49, 
273, 285, 553. 

Pictures ofSAADiand H a'fiz, 

II, 3; of Rustam, 17,505 
to 512, 526; of the Bordc, 
381; of Di'v i Sefi'd, 17; 
astronomical, 40. 

Pictures (Armenian), III. 46, 
477; blasphemous, III. 446. 
Piebald borses, sheep aud 
pigeons. III. 556. 
Pilgrimage to Meshehd , III. 
206. 

Pillars of Sculls, II. 539. 
Pirates (Arabian), 1, 153, ICO, 
181, 182, 325, 402. 

Pinani, Mr, chief interpreter, 

III. 527. 

Pish Khydmtt, (servant), I. 
246 , 
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Ptskwdz or htikbal , I. 252. 

Plague, the, III, 487, 488, 
493, 496, 519 to 524, 528 

Plague* of various countries, 
H. 214. 

Plaids, worue in Persia, III. 
208, 213, 251. 

Plan of the palace at Saadet - 
Md t III. 560. 

Plan of a house at Tehrdn, III. 
561. 

Planetary Symbols, I. 438. 

worship, II. 304. 

Ploughs near Kdrs % III. 457. 

Pockets, capacious, III. 320. 

Poplar and date tree, antipa- 
thy between them, III. 277. 

Population, hyperbolical ac- 
count of. III. 114. 

Portraits (Book of), I. 295; 
of Mrs. Whitmore, II. 54; 
of the Prince of Wales 
(King George TV.) III. 52 ; 
of Lord and Lady Arden, 
IIL 52 ; of t he King of Per- 
th*, III. 64, 132, 133 ; of 
Queen Charlotte, IIL 150; 
of a French Ambassador, 

II. 369 { of an European 
Prince, III. 362 ; of An u’l 
Hassan Khan, by Sir 
T. Lawrence, III. 372. 

Pottery (at $avondt)>\l. 166. 

(Etruscan), II. 44. 

Poisonous kerbs, II. 441 , 442. 

Praising, manner of, HI. 509. 

Precipices, I. 260, 266. 

Presents, to the King, HI. 172. 

Presents from the King of 
Persia to the Prince Regent 
of England, III. 372, 373. 

Princes, governing in different 
provinces, III. 364. 

Pronunciation, different among 
natives of India and of Per- 
sia, I. pref. xiii, xiv. xv.; 
advertisement, p. 54. 302. 

Pronunciation in Dilcm , III. 
308 ; at Tehrdn, 127; at 
Sdri, 268. 

Punishments, II. 200, 201, 
225, 226, 488, 489. IIL 
63, 139, 140, 171,446. 

Puppet show, extraordinary, 

III. 404, 405. 
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Pyramids of Egypt, II. 2'»3. 

-of Sculls, II. 539. 

Pythagoras, II. 3,74. 

Queen at Shtrdv, 11. 62 ; at 
Tehrdn , III. 148 to 150 
Queen of Sheba, III. 40, 

Rams (or lambs), figures of* 
on tombs, 1, 27 L III. 476. 

Rang (indigo or wasmah), 
used in staining the hair. If. 
77. HI. 62, 565, 566 

Raphael (Padre Raffaelle), IIL 
506. 

Ra'yesh, monuments of, IIL 
394. 

Recompense to servants, III. 
116. 

Red f colour), applied to sacred 
objects, I, 76, 79, 86 to 89. 

Rehab dar , servant, I. 246. 

Religion (of ancient Persians}, 
see Fire-worshippers. 

Rcnaudot (bis work), I. 45; 
corrected, I. 175. 

Renouard,(Rev. Mr.)III. 538, 

Respect to parents or elders, 
111. 52,254,256,259,293. 

Rich, Mr. III. 445. 

Ring (golden, in the ear of a 
mummy), III. 543. 

Rites, Funeral, 1. 451. 

• Nuptial, IIL 126,389, 

553, 565. 

Rob i anar (pomegranate sy- 
rup), III. 207. 

Rock, insulated and excava- 
ted, III. 486. 

Romance of Alexander, volu- 
minous, II. 458. III. 558. 

Romances, 11.115. 

Romieu, (Monsieur), bis tomb, 
III. 125. 

Rose leaves,scattered 111,351. 

Roses, numerous, III. 353. 

Roxana, (R ushanbk), 11.355 
862. < 

Ruins (imaginary), I. 151. 
III. 2*5. 

Russian prisoners, III. 345; 
ships on the Caspian, 286, 
3l8. 

Rustam, (celebrated hero), 
1.42,99. II. 17, 50, 12fc, 
145, 147, 293, 405, 40(4 
504 te 527*631, 534, 
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* Rust aw, (son of Farvkr- 
r a'd), II. 488. 

Saadi's Tomb, 1.318. 

Sabeism, 1. Ill, 409, 412 to 
' 416,429,447. 

Sabian (or Sabaean) worship, 

II. 370,410. 

Sa'dkk Kha'n, his horrible 
death, III. 140. 

Sag (dog), used as a terra of 
contempt. II. 452, 542, 
543. 

Sailors (Persian), bad, III. 
319. 

Saints (Mohammedan, their 
character), I. pref. xx. xxi. 
25,176, 177. IT. 216,218. 

III. 325, 826, 499. 

Salsette frigate, HI. 438, 540, 

542. 

Salt Lake, near SAfrflz,II.30. 

of Bakhregan II. 

•—Mountains, III. 155. 
Sarccenick Warriors, III. 168. 
Sardslr (cold region*, II 168. 
Sativeboeuf (French traveller)^ 
If. 498, 499. 

Scorpions, II. 214, 216. III. 

87 to 89,91,104,568. 
Sculls, pyramids or pillars of, 

II. 539. 

Sculpture, a kind of Cameo, 

III. 347. 

Sculptures, at Salsette, I. 77; 
at Elephanta, I. 80, 81, 82; 
in Egypt, I. 9] , 290 ; near 
Khhht, I. 263; at Mader i 
Suit man, II. 428 ; at Firiuy 
rffoW,50 7. 

Sculpture (modern), I. 232. 

III. 128, 129, 155, 
Sculptures, 11. 44, 46, 50,93, 
106, 154, 190, 197, 384, 
386. 

Sculptures, at Btsut&n, It. 
95. III. 493; at Kirmtin 
Shah , II. 95; at dDtirdb, II. 
145 to 148 ; at Fbruz&bdd, 

II. 205, 206. III. 567; at 
Persepolis, II. 190; at Rdi , - 

III. 182. 

^cyt hians, II. 542, 543. 

Sea, Indian, changes in its col* 
our, I. 152, 153. 

§fc*l of Xenesj 1. 445. 
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Seals or signets, 1. 433 to 439, 
444 to 446. 

Secander (see Alexander). 

Sehtfaeh, musical instrument, 
III. 545, 552. 

Sbnaan (Sheikh) story of, 
III. 258 

Supulchral Monuments, I. 
201, 216 to 224, 404,413, 
420,422,423,451. 11.92, 
93, 112, 189, 381, 528 to 
531. 

Sepulchre, see Tomb. 

Serafino (Padre), HI. 445 to 
447. 

Serbazi , soldiers, III. 405 

Scrdar (Persian General), his 
power, III. 443 ; his camp, 

. III. 443. 

Servants (Persian), Pithkhyd- 
met , I. 245. Jifudar , I. 
246. Me.hter, T. 216 Fe- 
rash , I. 246, Rekabdar t I, 
246. Skaters, T. 250. 

Seven Sleepers, story of. III. 
411. 

Sha H cu h (royal mountain) 
at Persepolis, IT. 416, 417. 

Shah Husein, 1. 146. 

Shark, in the Persian Gulph, 
1.229,230. 

Sharp, Mr. I. 148, 219. III. 
58,161. 

Shahzndeh (title, explained), 

1 . 2 . 

Sheba, (Queen of). III. 40. 

Sheb bh, a plant, II. 84. . 

'Shein (Sam), son of Noah, II. 
22. 

Shepherd armed, III. 532. 

Shepherd, (Captains HI. 541. 

Sheridan, Mr. III. 1 13. 

Shield of Hercules, II. 515. 

Ship (of Na'dir SHA'H), I. 
188. 

Ships, none sculptured at 

Persepolis, II. 278. 

Ships (Turkish), their names, 
III. 529. 

*Siah Chddri, one who lives in 
III. 474. 

Siege of Isfahan (memorable), 
HI. 44. 

Sigus, Zodiacal, 11.23; 
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Silver mine, II. 1 06 . * 

Sindba'D the sailor, f. 25. 

Sinking, II. 55, 203. lit 
268, 290. 

Singing and dancing girls, I. 
75. 

Siundt , (explained), I. 259, 

Slaves, (African), I. 12 to 16, 
450. III. 541. 

Slaves, (Brazilian), f. 16. 

Slippers, II. 223. TIT. 261 . 

Smyth, (Sir Sydney), HI. 541. 

Snakes or Serpents, II. 214, 
216. 

Snakes charmed, II, 216,218. 

Snell, Miss, I. 16. 

Soldiers (Turkish), fire halls 
at random, III. 503, 513. 

Solomon, II. 41, 44 to 46, 
231, 300, 343. 348. 349, 
358, 366, 307, 370, 373, 
376, 382 , 393 , 398, 403, 
421, 439, 434, 430, 437, 
536. 111. 564. 

Solomon confounded with 
Jkmshi'd,!. 49, 126. 

Solomon's fleet, I. 47, 49, 51 , 
52. 

Solomon's Temple, I. 46. 

Songs, (i Haiti and Curdi , III. 
403. 

Sparrows, protected byTurks, 
III. 536. 

Sphinxes, II. 285. 

Spiders, (venomous), IT. 211. 

Staining, hair, II. 76, 77. Ill- 
556, 565, 566. 

Staining, hands and feet, JI, 
77. HI. 565, 560. 

Statue (anointed), I. 291. 

Statue (of Sii a'pu'r), f. 291, 
11.206, 281; of jEMSHl l), 

II. 387. 

Stirrups, I. 246, 290. 

Stockings, 11.223. Silk stock- 
ings admired, III. 574. 

Stone (Major), T. 9. 11. 192, 
205, HI. 141. 

Stones, held in idolatrous res- 
pect, III. 435. 

Stone, remarkable, II. 123. 

cutters marks, III. 563. 

Stonehenge, II. 263. UI 397. 

Stories, It. 115, 116. 

Strangford (Lord), I; 11,2#^ 
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S(] fIRAB, SOU of ItuS’FAM, I. 
99. 

Svhra'd's T omb, III. 265. 
Superstition, I. 75, 185, 270, 
311 to 314, 359 to 401. 

II. 153,216,218. Ill *229, 
349,374,435,618. 

Surmek (for I he eyes), II. 444. 

III. 565, 566. 

Swallows, of auspicious omen, 
III. 420. 

Swords, ofhigh value, II. 211. 

* (ancient, straight), I, 

290. 11,274,275. 

. Sword-fish, 111. 526. 

Symbols (planetary), I. 438. 
Symmetry, observed in sculp. 

turn, II.f250, 251. III. 
Syriack and Greek words in 
a Medical MS. III. 537. 
Tabriz, name explained, III. 
417. 

Tabrs, axes used by Hyrcani- 
ans, III, 269, 533. 

Takht ravan , or covered lit- 
ter, I, 251. 

Tales, Arabian, II. 116. 

• Persian, 11.21. 

Talisman, (Mountain of the), 

III. 106. 

Talismans, I. 61, 237, 238, 
408, 446 to 448. II. 34, 
36, 287. 

Talmud, (Jewish), I. pref. xv. 
Tarantula, II. 215,218. 

Tatar or Tuiki language, III. 


Temples, II 409,415,470, * 
Tentyra, If. 40, 

Teremiuthus (npfuvSoi), II. 
415. 

Thais, 111. 567. 

Theodosian (or Peutingerian 
Tabic), I. pref. xxiv. 340, 
452. 

Theven&t, vindicated, I. 168, 
169, 843 II. 233, 270, 
Throne (marble), 1. 236. Ill, 
129. 

Throne of Solomon, II. 425, 
434, 435. 

Throne, peacock, III. 130. 
Title, of Mind, explained, I, 
2; Sh&hz&deh, I. 2; Na- 
khuda, 1.56; Kedkhuda,I 
57; Mehm&nd&r, I, 70; 
Beglerbeg, 1.194; HAkcm, 

I. 194; Zabet, I. 194; Ka 
lanler, I. 194; Buzurg, I. 
194. 

Tobacco, I. 341. 

Tomb of Arrian,lII. 512, 544, 
573. 

Tombs, II. 189. 111.83,265, 
314,315. 

Tomb of Jupiter, III. 535. 
of Saadi, I. 318. II. 
8 , 10 . 

Tomb of Hannibal, 516, 56 . 

of Hafiz, 1. 318. II. 4. 

at Persepolis, I. 401. 

II. 234, 266 to 272, 295 to 
298, 381. 


> Trees (scarce in Persia), If. 68, 

(sacred), I. 32, 86, {(1$, 

859 to 401, 453. if. 83, 
330. Ill, 435, 497, 832. 

Trench, in Tabristan,llL$lQ; 4 

Troy, I. 389. 11.516. 

Tdmuli, II. 112. III. 477, 
478, 531, 534. 

Turkish language used at 

Kanin } III. 388; at Nakfa 
chuan , Ilf. 436. 

Turkish soldiers, fire ball at 
random, III. 503,513. 

Turks of Khandak , insolent, 
III. 510; kill a Persian, 509. 

Turner (William, Esq.) Ill, 
520. 

Turquois, I. 210, 211. 

Tutly, Indian, II. 382, 383. 

Unicorn, II. 258, 285, 

Urns, I. 216, 218, 221, 223, 
404, 451. 

Vaccination, III, 157. 

Variations in the accounts of 
travellers, I. pref. xxii. 

Various readings in MSS. I. 
pref ix. 

Vases (Greek or Etruscan), L 
434. II. 276. 

Vatbek, story of, III, 567 

View of Constantinople, III. 
519. 

Vocubulary of a tribe resent* 
bling Gypsies, III. 4p). 

Voracity of Hercules and 
Rustam, II. 515. 


153. Tomb of Daniel, I. 420. II. Wahabis, I. 326. 

Tatar couriers, III 491. 206 HI. 564. Wa'lkb,* living poet, III. 53. 

Tavernier {the traveller), II. Tomb of Cyrus, II. 439, 528 Wa'mek and Ozha', a ro- 
497 to 502. to 53 1 . maoce. III. 557. 

Taylor, Lieutenant, I. 185. Tomb of Alyattes, III. 537. Wamth (indigo), II. 77. HI. 

II. 204. — of two murdered bro- 565, 566. 

Teak wood, of great age, II. thers, III. 513. Watches, Turks fond of wind- 

280. Tomb of theThebans, HI. 565. ing. III. 482. 

Teixeira, 1. 40. Tortoise shell, 131. Vfcter bags. I. 246. 

Temples, Indian and Egyp- Tortoises, II. 179. vessels, I. 247. 

tian, I. 93. II. 141. Tower (shaking), III. 50. wheds. III. 4»7. 

Temples, Fire, endowed, I, Treasures, 1. 44, 84,265,444. Weight (man), II. 380. 

133 to 137. II. 34 to 38, 197, 198, 287, Wells (ancient), I. 253. 

Temples, heads fixed on, 1.138 542. III. 188, 478, 479. .Well, extraordinary at Fahm- 

Brahmin**, I. 76; at Tree (dar in old Persian), I. der t II. 82. 

Sabelt« or Kanattb, i. 77, 43, 76. Wercy, (Mr. Consul Gen.nl 

79,94; at Carli, I, 78; at Tree, Banian, I 80,91. at Smyrna), III. 538. ' 

Ellora, 1. 78; at giepbaiita, remarkable at Ardubld, Whale*, 1. 160. 280, 231, 96$ 

81 ; at Dendera, I. 92. 111.434,434. 11. 214. a 
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Wheel carriage!, II. 27«. Women, (figures of, not found ZAra'tusht,Zkrdbh bsht. 
Wheels for raising water. Ill/' at Penepolis, 1.449. II. or Zoroaster, 1. 108, 111 , 

497. . 277. Some found <n S as- 113 to 117, 120, 180, 13o! 

Whips, modern Persian like sanian sculptures, II. 277. .142, 140, 299, 378 , 387 

, Ancient Egyptian, 1. 449. III. 516. 888,429,451. II! 2f>s’ 

W hittington’s cat, 1. 170,171. Wood, Mr. III. 525. 299 , 844, 370 , 374 375 * 

Willock, (Captain Henry), I. — — (Ceylouese), I. 32. 390 , 410 , 471 .’ ’ ’ 

185. Ill, 113, 188. Teak, very ancient, II. Zeki Kha'n,I.257,264.800 

Willock, (Lieutenant George) 280. ZtmhCrtkt, swivel suns, II. 

1,148. 11.51,188. Wrestling (Persian), I. 234. 202 . 

Wiud of Fit&zktih, III. 208, Grecian, I. 236. Zend language), t. 100 , 115, 

222,229. Wrestlers or Pahlavans, III. no, 14f>, 146, 379 . 

Wind of Shahryar $ III. 325, 402, Zend Manuscripts, II. 304. 

353. Writing, on locusts, I. 199. dynasty, I. 239. 240, 

Winged figure, II. 285. Writing on backs of tortoises, Zend and Paiilavi MsS.I. 100 . 
Winged Globe, 1. 438. I 1£9. III. 574. 

Wings, 1. 438. 11.47,48,468. Writing ancient, I. 406. Zemlavesta, written in golden 

Wiseman, Sir William, 1. 148. in golden letters, III, letters, II. 393 , 410. IIL 

Women, I. 168, 209, 254, 574. 574. 


310. II. 12 , 38, 51, 73, Xerxes, I. 880 to 885, 445. Zeraa or deraa, a measure, II. 

165; 197, 199, 277, 278, Y&ini, horse of mean race. III. 32. 

355,413.424,442. IIL 418. Zodiacal signs, II. 28, 49. IIL 

251, 300, 355, 456, 481, Yarico and Inkle, I. 19. 384. 


484, 492, 507* 516, 538, Yezda'n, (romantick story), Zoh&c’s Castle, II. 104. 

541, 552, 553, 465, 566. Ill, 306, Zoroaster (see Zara'tuiht) 


ERRATA, VOL. III. 




Page 2* for writen read written; for retricts r. restricts, p, 19, last line, for denineated 
r. delineated, p 20 , for Saffeh r. Soffeh or Sofah. p. 31, note), for magiore r. maggiorc;, 
the note in this page should have been numbered 5, but this mistake does not affect the 
references of any preceding or subsequent notes, p 39, line 17, for that r. than. p. 41, 

for slanglier r slaughter, p. 53 (ami elsewhere), for tufanji r. tu/angchi, and for -XiiJ 
r Jodu* p. 55, for heily r. kheily* p. 107, to manzi add /. p. 128 (line 15), aupply, 

as, Muter “as far." p. 180, for interpersed r. interspersed p. 206, for vilages r. villages; 
autl for abuntantly r. abundantly, p. 211 , for others trees, read other trees p. 220 , for 
beats r. beasts. p. 267, for Sayzvar r. Sab/var. p. 298, for possibly r. possible, p. 331, 

supply the Persian letter i> before dJjU J*. p. 340, for expresed r. expressed, p. 346, line 
7 , for than r. that. p. 371 , litte* 14, dele one did. p. 388, for Ak kand t, Akcand. ,p. 390, 
for, only the, r. tW only. p. 411, supply r in apochyphal. p. 4^mkt 9 for eroased r. 
Ncrossed. p. 445, forsumptous r. sumptuous, p. 455, (note 33), forfwl^4i!» Ttflis, r. the 
•anK ,&c p. 464, for four miles, r. four miles p. 465 fuote), for Carcuk r. Carcuc. p. 480 
(note), for obliterated r. obliterated, p. 483, line 18, for round r. grijind. p. 490 (note 
^ for Bckitht t. Behukt p. 502, line 8 , for father r, farther, f. 523, supply i in. 



eooly. p. 526, for kiosks r. kioshks . p. 536 (line 14), for Ifkit r. east, p. 540, for Tinas r. 
Ttfioa. p, 545, line 9, full stop after way. p. 560, for A, 5, and c, r. A, b,c and d. p. IQg* 
for abont r, about, p, 573, for Turchesea r„ Turchesca; and for puericie r. puerile* 

♦ P. 443. for cetitinels r. sentinels, p. 6663 for ,J_ Xw r. ,.*> 


To the Errata noticed in Vol, II. (page after the advertisement) add— Vol. I. p. 109, 
(note, line 12), for immeteriulity read immateriality, p.271, liue 1, for CazcrUn r. Cdzerun. 
p. 439, line 21, for 286 read 285. Vol. II. p. 2. for Frangki r . Farangki. p. 6 noted, for 

Ja'jerwi r. Jajrumi. p. 11 (and elsewhere), for tofangji r. tufangchi, and for r. 

p, 154, for Gumbe 2 r. Gumbed , and for jW r. Juaf* although the word is gene- 
rally pronounced gumbez, p. 195, for Aarfi r. Urfi, p« 353, (note 168), for 

read p. 377, for fnsdb r. Ansab. p. 380 (note 206), for danik r. dong or ddnk. 

p. 400 (note), for mejeied read tnejild; and forjezu r.juzu, p. 401 (note 235), dele the 
stop before the word "I find him/'&c. p. 415, (note 254), the reference to Vol. I. should 
%epp. 382, 452. p. 447, for dispatches r. despatches. 


THE END, 


Priated by Priscilla ^ugh M> fc, eckuock. 
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Mve.r Jraxts, p.42$. 




fttiiru* af - X*i Ahrhutzn p *3£. 





wwr. J>.4BO Turib/uil. p.491. 





























